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The Final Defeat of Mihiraknla 

IVo apparently conflicting authorities on this point are 
the cause of much dissension as regards the person who 
finally defeated the third Hu^a king of India. Yet I think 
that this conflict is only apparent ; and I intend to show 
^ rthis in the present paper. 

The two conflicting authorities 

The first of these authorities is the Mandasor inscription 
of Yasodharman of Malwa. This lithic record states that 
to the two feet of this king “respect was paid, with compli- 
jnentary presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on 
* the top of his head, by even that King Mibirakula, whose 
forehead was pained through being bent low down by the 
strength of his arm in the act of compelling obeisance.”* 
In these words a defeat of Mibirakula inflicted by YaSodhar* 
man is clearly referred to ; for the obeisance ofli^red to 
the latter by the Hu9.a king is obtained forcibly, dnce his 
forehead was bent low down by the strength of Yalbdlliaf^ 
man’s arm. 

But there is another account of Mihirakola’s . d^eait pivi* 
by the Chinese pilgrim Hinen Tsiang, awofdii^ to 

:% 

I Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 148, 1 . 6. 

1 . & Q., MARCB, 1927 * 


2 the final defeat oF MIHIRAKULa 

the victorious monarch was not Yasodharraan but a certain 
king of Magadha named Baladitya-raja who has rightly 
been identified with Narasimha-Gupta.^ It is worth while 
to quote this long passage, because the internal examination 
of the same will help us towards our final solution. Hiuen 
Tsiang’s words are as follows : — 

“Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. When 
he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of Mihira- 
knla, he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom 
j and refused to pay tribute. Then Mihirakula raised an 
army to punish his rebellion. Baladitya-raja, knowing his 
renown, said to his ministers : I hear that these thieves 
are coming, and I cannot fight with them ; by the permission 
of ray ministers I will conceal my poor person among the 
bushes of the morass. 

“Having said this, he departed from his palace and wan- 
dered t|t]3B$igh the mountains and deserts. Being very much 
beloved ftf his kingdom, his followers amounted to many 
myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in the islands 
of the sea. 

“Mihirakula-raja, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go to attack Baladitya. 
The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst the light cavalry 
were out to provoke the enemy to fight, sounded the golden 
drum, and his soldiers suddenly rose on every side and took 
Mihirakula alive as captive, and brought him into the pre- 
sence (of BSlSditya). 

“The king Mihirakula, being overcome with shame at his 
defeat, covered his face with his robe. Baladitya, sitting 
on his throne with his ministers round him, ordered one 
of them to tell the king to uncover himself as he wished to 
speak with him. 

“Mihirakula answered : The subject and the master have 


I Allan, Gupta Coins, pp. LV-LVI. 
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changed places ; that enemies should look on one another 
is useless ; and what advantage is there in seeing my face 
during conversation ? 

“Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said : 

The field of religious merit connected with the three precious 
objects of reverence is a public blessing ; but this you have 
overturned and destroyed like a wild beast. Your religious 
merit is over, and unprotected by fortune you are my 
prisoner. Your crimes admit of no extenuation and you 
must die. 

“At this time the mother of Baladitya was of wide celebrity 
on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in casting 
horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill Mihira- 
kula, she addressed Baladitya-raja and said I have under- 
stood that Mihirakula is of remarkable beauty and vast 
wisdom. I should like to see him once. 

“Baladitya-raja ordered them to bring in Mihirakula to 
the presence of his mother in her palace. Then she said 
Alas! Mihirakula, be not ashamed! Wordly things are 
impermanent , success and discomfiture follow one another 
according to circumstances. I regard myself as your mother 
and you as my son ; remove the covering from your face 
and speak to me. 

“Mihirakula said : A little while ago I was prince of 
a victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
offer ray religious services ; I am ashamed in the pr^enoe 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or earth. I find 
no deliverance. Therefore I hide my face with my msBtl& 

The mother of the king said : Prosperity or the oppCMute ^ 

depends on the occasion ; gsio And lo% come in turn. If 
you give way to events, you are lost but if you riro sbovo 
circumstances, though you fall, you may rise i^ain. Believe 
me ; the result of deeds depends on tbe-o^uimi*^ 
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covering from your face and speak with me. I .may perhaps 
save your life. 

‘‘Mihirakula, thanking her, said : I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for government, 
and so I have abused the royal power in inflicting punish- 
ment ; for this reason I havj lost my kingdom. But though 
I am in chains, yet I desire life if only for a day. Let me 
then thank you with uncovered face for your offer of safety. 
Whereupon be removed his mantle and showed his face. 
The king’s mother said ; My son is well-favoured ; he will 
die after his years are accomplished. Then she said to 
Baladitya : In agreement with former regulations, it is 
right to forgive crime and to love to give life. Although 
Mihirakula has long accumulated sinful actions, yet his remnant 
of merit is not. altogether exhausted. If you kill this man, 
for twelve years you will see him with his pale face before 
you. I gather from his air that he will be the king of a 
small country ; let him rule over some small kingdom in the 
north. 

“Then Bal5ditya-raja, obeying his dear mother’s command, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom ; gave him in 
marriage to a young maiden and treated him with extreme 
courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left and 
added a guard to escort him from the island. 

“Mihirakula-raja’s brother having gone back, established 
himself in the kingdom. Mihirakula having lost his royal 
estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts ; and going 
northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum.”^ 

Cause of the controversy 

Between the composition of these two accounts one 
century elapsed. The inscription of Yasodharman is con- 
temporary with Mihirakula, while the account of Miuen 
Tsiang was written a little more than a hundred years later. 

I Beal, Records of the Western World, I, pp. 168-171. 
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Now modern historians seem to suppose that both documents 
refer to the final defeat of the Huna chief. Hence some of 
them reject the account of the Chinese pilgrim.^ Others with 
Mr. Smith suppose an alliance between Yasodharman and 
Narasimha Gupta, so that the battles referred to by the ins- 
cription and by the Chinese traveller are one and the same 
battle.® Fleet admits the authority of both the documents, 
and says that Mihirakula could be defeated in the East by 
Narasimha-Gupta and in the West by Yasodharaman.® Allan 
and Mookerji agree with Fleet’s theory. According to them, 
the Hu^a king was first defeated by Baladitya and then by 
Yasodharman, so that his final defeat took place in Malwa.* 

It is hoped that the following pages will throw some more 
light upon this debated subject. 

Hiuen Tsiang^s account cannot be rejected 

An account written one century later would have to be 
rejected if it were evidently contradictory to a contemporary 
account. But the Chinese pilgrim’s narrative does not con- 
tradict any statement of the inscription ’of Yasodharman. 
True, Baladitya-raja is there depicted as inflicting the final 
defeat upon the hordes of Mihirakula. But the Mandasor 
lithic record does not say anything of the decisive expulsion 
of the Hu^a king from India. “It is hardly possible’’ says 
Allan, “that Yasodharman and Narasimha-Gupta on separate 
occasions each routed, took Mihirakula prisoner and released 
him.”® This is certainly true of Narasiipha-Qupta ; but it 
is not so clear as far as Yasodharman is concerned. The 

1 Hoemle, The Identity of Yaaodharman Vikfomaditya, JRAS., 
* 509 * PP- 97'8 ; Modi, Early History- of the Hwm, JBBRAS., XXIV, pp. 
594 - 5 . 

2 Smith, Early History of India, p. 337 ; Havell, Aryan Rule in 
India, p. 175; Pathak, On the Date of Kalidasa, JB BRAS., iayi,pp, 
35 - 43 - 

3 Fleet, The Coins and History of Toramana, I A., xvm, pb.aaS, 

4 Allan, ox., p. Lix ; Mookerji, Har^,!^, % 9 . ' „ . 
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phrase that Mihirakula’s forehead was “bent low down by 
the strength of Yasodharman’s arm in the act of compelling 
obeisance” need not mean that Mihirakula was made pri- 
soner by Yasodharman. This poetical description may only 
point to the defeat of the Hu^a chief, who was forced thereby 
to pay homage and perhaps even tribute to his victor. 

On the other hand the account of Hiuen Tsiang gives so 
many details, that we cannot suppose that they were all 
invented. I agree with Allan that “it is difficult to know how 
much truth there is in the Chinese pilgrim’s highly embellish- 
ed story,”*^ But this certainly we know that the main fact 
at least of this story is true, and this fact is the defeat 
of Mihirakula. We can affirm, moreover, that some of the 
circumstances of this defeat are also recorded in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account. . Such is, for instance, the fact that Baladitya- 
raja fortified his frontiers and withdrew the payment of 
tribute to Mihirakula after hearing of the cruelties of the 
latter against Buddhism. 

Moreover the account of Hiuen . Tsiang is confirmed by 
two other authorities. The Chinese pilgrim says that 
“!Ktf5ditya-r5ja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured the 
law of Buddha.” Now BSlSditya’s Buddhism is also referred 
to by Paramartha in his life of Vasubandhu. He mentions 
king Vikraraaditya of Ayodhya and his crown- prince Bala- 
ditya as fervent patrons of this Buddhist monk.* Finally 
Hiuen Tsiang refers to Mihirakula’s usurpation of the throne 
of Kashmir after his defeat by the Magadha king ; and 
Mihirakula is spoken of at length as one of the kings of 
Kashmir by the Bajatarangitfi.^ 

It is true that Hiuen Tsiang upset the chronology of 
Mihirakuia’s reign, by placing it some centuries before his time.'^ 


1 Allan O.C., p, LVi. 

2 Cf. Pathak, Kumaragupta, the patron of Vasubandhu, JBBRAS^ 
xxni, p. iSs. 

3 RSfataranginl (Stein’s trans.) l, pp, 43-8. 4 Beal, o,c., p.i67. 
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Yet this is not a serious objection compelling us to re- 
ject the Chinese account. Many facts which come to us 
through tradition only are evidently wrong in chronology. 
For the events of the past may be easily aggrandized when 
passing through the popular mind ; but figures transmitted 
by oral tradition are always liable to be changed and are 
generally exaggerated. 

The alliance of Yasodharman and Narasimka-Gupta is not proved 

Smith’s statement as regards this alliance is absolutely 
gratuitous. Neither of the authorities gives any hint. More- 
over, both accounts suppose that their respective sovereign 
was the only or at least the chief enemy of Mihirakula. Had 
such an alliance taken place, the two sovereigns could neither 
of them be the only enemy nor the chief enemy of the Hu^a 
King.i 


Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles 

This is a natural consequence of the two preceding sections, 
that Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles ; first 
in the east by Narasiinha-Gupta and then in the west by 
Y^odharman. Such is the opinion of Fleet, which has how- 
ever been opposed by modern writers. 

The first defeat took place in Malwa, the second in Magadha 

I cannot accept the opinion of Mr. Allan and Prof. 
Mookerji who suppose that the final decisive defeat of Mihira- 
kula was inflicted by Yasodharman. Their statement is with- 
out any authoritative support. The Mandasor inscription does 
not give the slightest clue as to the time of the battle, still 

I It is false that “the Gupta inscriptions ascribe the fall of the 
Huns to the combined forces of YaSodharman in the west and Biladit)ra 
in the east,’’ as we read in Visvanath’s InUrtuUioHcd Law tn An^/nf 

p. 59. ‘ . • 
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less does it prove that the Malwa defeat was later than that 
of Magadha. 

On the other hand, the account of Hiuen Tsiang says 
clearly that after the battle “Mihirakula, having lost his 
royal estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts ; and 
going northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum” 
consequently : — 

1 After the defeat of Magadha, Mihirakula did not go 
back to his old kingdom; hence he could not be defeated there 
by Yasodhraman, and therefore we must place the defeat 
inflicted by him earlier than the defeat of the east, 

2 Mihirakula was for a time wandering about in conceal- 
ment and poverty- another circumstance that proves his 
final defeat. 

3 Mihirakula finally took refuge in Kashmir. “The king 
of Kashmir,” continues Hiuen Tsiang, “received him with 
honour ; and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small 
territory and a town to govern. After some years he 
(Mihirakula) stirred up the people of the town to rebellion, 
had killed the king of Kashmir and placed himself on the 
throne.”*^ Evidently Mihirakula when retreating to Kashmir 
lost all his possessions in India, since the Kashmir king 
was moved with pity for his loss. 

Probable order of events 

Mihirakula, after having succeeded his father Toramana 
(probably in 502), enlarged the frontiers of his kingdom, as 
was the ordinary policy of eastern monarchs in those days. 
On arriving at Malwa he met with Yaiiodharman, whose head 
according to the Mandasor inscription, had “never been 
brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save the 
god Sthai^u.’’® Naturally a conflict ensued between the 
armies of both chiefs, in which that of Mihirakula was 
thoroughly routed, and probably driven back northwards. 


I Beal, o.c„ l, p. 171, 


2 Fleet, o.c„ p. 148, J. 6, 
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This disaster for the Hu 5 .a king encouraged his tributary 
chiefs to break off allegiance with him. One of these chiefs 
was Narasimha-Gupta, who was already deeply moved against 
Mihirakula on account of his cruelties against the Buddhists. 
That was the proper occasion for withdrawing the payment 
of tribute. Mihirakula, enfeebled by the defeat inflicted by 
the Malwa Raja, was naturally expected not to oppose the 
designs of Narasimha-Gupta. Hence the latter “strictly 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay 
tribute.” But “Mihirakula raised an army to punish his re- 
bellion.” What a length of time elapsed between the Malwa 
defeat and this second war of Mihirakula against Magadha 
we are not able to say ; but it could easily be from one to 
three years. 

The fact is that Narasimha-Gupta seems not to have 
feared this sudden attack of the Hu^a chief, as his later con- 
duct shows. Fortune nevertheless was in his favour, and 
Mihirakula suffered a tremendous defeat in some narrow 
passes while going to meet Narasimha in the island of his 
refuge. We do not know what island this was where the 
final defeat of Mihirakula took place. It might have been 
any island at the mouths of the Ganges in the district of 
24-Parganas. 

An objection 

There is an obvious objection against our explanation of 
facts, which has been expaessed by Mr. Allan in the following 
words : — “There is no numismatic or other evidence to show 
that Baladitya did anything to restore the glory of the 
Guptas or regain their lost dominions. We have no inscrip- 
tions of Baladitya, and there is nothing in his coinage to 
suggest that he was in any way a ranch greater figure than 
his successor.”^ 

This is true. But I believe I am right in affirming 

i Allan, O.C., p. LVI. . . 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1927 * 
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that Narasirpha-Gupta, in spite of having decisively 
defeated Mihirakula’s hordes, failed to restore the glory 
of the Gupta family. He was not the man for such 
a glorious achievement. He was certainly a religious 
man, as his devotion to Vasubandhu discloses. He used 
to foster learning, for he is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang 
as one of the patrons of the Nslanda University.^ But 
he was not a warrior, much less a hero. In spite of the 
fortifications built to defend the boundaries of his kingdom, 
when he heard of the approaching of Mihirakula Narasiroha 
assembled his ministers and told them : — “I hear that these 
thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them ; by the 
permission of ray ministers I will conceal my poor person 
among the bushes of the morass.” A king who conceals 
himself when the independence of his kingdom is at stake 
is not the sort of man to renew the past glory of a dynasty. 
Even the final defeat of Mihirakula was not due to the 
valour and heroism of Narasimha-Gupta ; for the latter 
remained “guarding the narrow passes, whilst the light 
cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight.” 

Besides, the conditions of Narasimha-Gupta’s kingdom 
were not favourable to such a restoration. Not only had it been 
shaken by the foreign power of the Hunas, but it was also 
weakened by internal dissensions. Already for several years 
the great Gupta empire had disappeared for ever. Nara- 
simha was king of only a portion of that empire ; and some 
of his neighbours were perhaps mofe powerful than himself. 
One of these was Yasodharman, who, according to the Mauda- 
sor inscription, “spurning the confinement of his own house 
enjoys these countries... which were not enjoyed even by the 
lords of the Guptas- -and which the command of the Hunas-- 
failed to penetrate.”® The Gupta family, placed on the slope 
of decay, could not be held back from a fatal fall. Soon, after 
a period of 30 years, the Maukharis, a new ruling family, 


I Beal, o.c., Il, pp. 168-9. 


2 Fleet, o.c, pp, 147-8, I.-4. 
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will sifc on the throne of Magadha ; and the Guptas will dis- 
appear from the pages of history. 

Narasimha-Gupta could not renew the glorious past of his 
ancestors • but his name will always remain encircled with a 
nimbus of glory for having destroyed the Huna empire in 
India, expelling Mihirakula to its north-western frontier. 

Later Hunas in India 

The dynasty founded by Mihirakula in Kashmir lasted 
several years after his death according to the ^ajataraiigim.^ 
But these are not the later Hunas referred to in the heading 
of this section. I refer to the successors of Mihirakula in 
Aryavarta. 

According to Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula’s brother, after 
the defeat of the tyrant by Narasimha-Gupta, having gone 
back, established himself in the kingdom.” Nothing else is 
known about him. He most likely ruled as a petty Raja 
in a province of central or western India. He and his 
.successors continued to fight \vlth the later Guptas and with 
the representatives of the new power then residing in the 
north of India, the Maukharis. In fact the Aphsad stone 
inscription of Adityasena records a battle fought between the 
Hu^as and the Maukharis, the date of which cannot be easily 
ascertained. It mentions a Maukhari king who “had thrown 
aloft in battle the troops of the Hu^as in order to trample 
them to death.”** It seems that this victorious Maukhari 
was Isanavarman, who himself was afterwards defeated by 
Damodara-Gupta.® Whether this was the final battle that 
put an end to the Hu^a power in India or not, we are not 
able to say. The fact is that the Hu^a3 mentioned in later 
times seem to be the Hug.a3 residing in Kashmir, since they 
are located in the north of India not far from the Hiinalayaa, 

I Rajataraiigi'iyi, I, pp. 49-SO. 2 Fleet, o.c,, p. 206. 

3 Cf. Arvamuthan, The Kaverif the Maukharis and the Sat^atu 
Age, p. go. 
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Prabhakaravardhaaa, Harsa’s father, who is given in the 
Sarsacarita the title of a lion to the Huqia deer,^ is said 
in the same work to have sent his eldest son Rajyavardhana 
“towards the north to attack the Hu^as.”® During this 
expedition this prince is described as spending several days 
“on the skirt of the Himalaya.*’® He was sent a second time 
against them about 604-5 ; and is described by Bana as 
covered with many wounds “received in battle while conquer- 
ing the Hu^ias.”^ 

After that we find no further mention of the Hup-as in 
Aryavarta, Shams-ul-XJlema Dr. Jivanji Jainshedji Modi 
supposes that the Mers of Hajputana “are the descendants of 
these ancient Huns who invaded India in the fifth century.”® 

H. Hsbas 


I Bana, Harsacnrita, p. loi. 2 Ibid., p. 123. 

3 4 Ibid.,^.i6l 

5 Modi, Presidential Address, Fourth Oriental Conference, p. to 
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III 

The works of Bhahanlcaran Bandyopadhyay 

In ray last article in 1. M. Q., vol. II, March, 1926, while 
giving a description of the files of Saraacar-candrika in the 
British Museum, I had an occasion to refer (p. 55) to two 
works of its editor Bhabanicarap., viz. Kalihala Kamalalay 
{ ) and Aicaryya Upahhyan ). ^ 

Recently I came across copies of these two rare works in the 
Bengali section of the Imperial Library of Calcutta. 

The title-page of the first work is unfortunately missing 
in this copy which is fairly worm-eaten, and the date of its 
publication therefore remains uncertain. We learn, however, 
from another copy of the work in the Vahglya Sahitya 
Parisat, Calcutta, that the work was printed at the Samacar- 
candrika Press in 1823 (b.s. 1230). 

After the table of contents ( ii — / '5i?[ ) the 

work is introduced by an interesting preface ( ) which 
gives us briefly the scope and object of the work thus ; 

C«lt^ (4)^ «rtBfa 

f)r« ^ '5lt9 'SPP(< 

^ ’FJJrf’fsR <4)^t w '5^ 

'SPTOI -S '5IW ^*1 

»iipi 

^ipfiicsis ^ ^rl ^ ’It?!- 

«r«]S csWa «fl 

^«rN <2lC?tW5l ^rtf^ til ^"501 ft?1 ^ ^ 'sre<« ^ ¥f5pFf81 

^rtw m 

t Continued from Vol. Up. 67. 

I Misprinted as I * 
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^ ^1 ^ ltf% '9 

-^rtc^ c^ i€N ^ 

^ ^t<l1 w 

5j^‘l ^t«fl ®WC® ^ ill 

^^nc?R 1%i ^ ^f^ntfi ^1 ®ff1®1 ®‘n1^® 

'8 ^%® 'SR®^ f^tf®® '®I®[®]iI^ ■¥f^¥t®1 ^t^® 

Iic®?l%^1<( ^t^fl pt® '9 ??’’! ?il I 

att? ®w 'siW?! 'SJKifl *9 'srf^f^cift^ '■Itc^ 

®c^ ^Tt^Hcinil ®t?1 at?^ ^il ^fen ®t<5,’f^j ^t^iN 

i®3prf<^ ^|cw I * » * * 

The present volume contains only one '5W in pp. i4-viii + 
91, and the colophon at the end of the book reads 
P*1 £!«rs(3 II It is doubtful 

whether the book was ever completed in four ■®?!®^s as the 
author contemplated and set forth in his preface. 

Although the book professes to be a manual or vade 
mecwn of etiquette for country people who come for the first 
time to Calcutta and find themselves bewildered by its 
strange manners, customs and speech, it gives us yet many 
vivid glimpses into city-life in Bengal during the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. The strange title of the book is 
thus explained at the beginning : Jjfqp?! sif?® 

sftsf ^5T| #}5l?I 

lilt M CW 

C®J(« 

(p. 5). Then follows a brief account of this “ocean,” 
yclept Calcutta (pp, 5-6), The book is written in the form 
of a dialogue between a and (called 

here), the latter being an enquirer into the ways of the city 
people, and the alternative title (SI’S! ^i1 
justly indicates the scope as well as the form of the work. 
At the outset, the vices of city-life are touched upon, as well 
as the non-orthodox ways which some people have taken up 
and which is not approved by its orthodox author. This is 
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followed by an interesting account of the daily life of the 
different ranks of people living in the city (p. 16). Those who 
are Dewan or Mucohadi ( that is 

get up early in the morning and after washing their faces, they 
spend the early part of the day in anointing their body 
with oil ( ), bathing ( ), ■sjW, C5t*l, 

after which they, in the 

language of the author, 

^1 l After the 

day’s work in office, they come home, change and wash 

when people come to visit them, or they go out 
visiting. The daily life of the middle-class people is almost 
the same, but the author adds Wtai ^?r®1 

I Regarding poorer people, the author 
remarks : '6 ^1^51 'SfT?! «r*J- 

<2fH5U cs(^ 3T?^?r t^rtfw 

life «rr5f»r5i <itua f’rat 

^tsil 5d 

•15 *^1^1 (p. 17 ). Those who are more fortunate 

lead a more indolent life, take a siesta in the afternoon, 

get up at 4 P.M., when 7:^551 f^55 ^ (T^ 5l 

fsld®! ^f55t 1 Here follows long verses which 

sing the praises of «f^®l I The expresses surprise 

but the reassures him that these people are reli- 

gious although, religiosity in his opinion consists of ^ifts to 
Brahmans and Pandits ; C5t5t?fi*1f5 5tf5 Wt^sTt’Til, « 

’ife'S r5Wt5, io'llr-o I But the 

alludes to the reckless habits of certain anglicised 

gentlemen of the city : »ttW 55l*tl5?l1 

(sic) 51SC5 '355it5t5lC< C^55T 3(tr«5t3 <115 3^1 

5^51 5t\5 'Q 

5T5t^ C*ft5TT «tflw 

53 3pf55l t^TlfW’IC^st <fl3pflPK«^ 

C5T51 *1lC5 C?5 ] But the 5»«RPff^ 

assures him that these are not the manners of agentleil^^^^; 
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We then have a discussion of the peculiar speech of the 
city people who mix their Bengali with words and idioms 
derived from Persian and English. The author gives a fairly 
long list of such foreign words used, together with their 
indigenous Bengali equivalents, in parallel columns (pp. 25-35). 
The justifies this peculiar speech on the plea that 

but he would nob defend the 
use of a foreign word where there is a Bengali equivalent for 
it merely for the sake of fashion or pedantry, and he 
gives examples of such words (pp. 36-39). 

The author, of course, extols the old fashioned Bengali 
life which consisted in 3(^*1 and observing the 

old social manners and customs and condemns the selfish life 
of those modernised Babus who spend everything on them- 
selves. In this connection, the author dilates upon the ques- 
tion of education, establishment of schools by the School Book 
Society and x’efers to the usefulness of printing books by 
subscription : 

< 2 r«fR <21^11? f»fsFi 

\8Wii C5? sfisiqf uaqj 

fwanssi «rr^'e (p. so). 

There is also an allusion to the establishment of the Hindu 
College^: '8rf(rt«rc®?i <2rqR mf 

f*rfq'S vi9^ 

viiq? g ff 

<2f^ mi ^twaf 

qm s»t5n >i»q? 5ff«c«c5 

m ^ Brr^[?hr ?Tfl 55 ^ 

«fr?i «2r¥M 

^C'® ♦ttfflql I (p. 82) 

BhabSnIcaraQ Bandyopadhyay was, no doubt, the most in- 
fluential member of the so-called orthodox party, who upheld the 
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traditions of the orthodox society irrespective of their merits 
or defects ; but it must bo said that in his present publica- 
tion, he keeps a fairly open and biilanced mind. He is generous 
enough to admit the usefulness of English education which 
was then gradually gaining ground in the country but which 
in the opinion of the narrow orthodoxy of the time was sap- 
ping the very foundations of the ancient faith and encourag- 
ing the pernicious habits of the young bloods of the time. 
On the other hand, Bhabanicaran satirises some of the weak- 
nesses of the so-called orthodox party and does not miss an 
opportunity of making ■fun of them. Speaking of the Puja 
festival he says : CW^ 

« I (p. 11).^ He gives an inimitable 

description of and alludes to four or five such If^s 

in the orthodox society. As the institution is gradually vanish- 
ing from modern society, we reproduce below the author’s 
description of a ceremony in which the presides and 

his remarks on the duties of such (pp, 49-52) : 

(sic) ^ 

(Tit 1^3*1 {sic) OfR 

< 4 ’®. ^ 

^ '« *131 C«f«^ 

<61^1^ 5]^ Rt’&fTa >2Mw 

wfinil 'SbfN'l *r®t3 

jpsRtStii ftcR 3tR*ftr5rat 5^s*t?fff Rbrt fNI® ^ 
CW(t^3 9t5prf?RiI Rf?*! Rffescf ^ WR RRl^lfM 

I But elsewhere (p. 84) he gives an account of their patronage hi 

: ,A’i: 

music. 

■■■■3 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1927 
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'511%^ ^®51 ^ ^ ^'sJtfw JTC^sR ?ti:^i[55fa‘t^:^ 's.^i^ifl 

^c?Ji ^«(r^ 

f^'saW 'st^ ^ 'sitfel 

5|5i5?ltf^«)1*(1 ^ ^ <ltfa '®lf^PP '5,^f% 

{sic) ?[t?t '5f*^t% C^tllf^lf^ 'SJ^C^ 

^t«, 'O 9II ^c?l ’tf^^ 'srtf^ 

^ ^3f B=^ waul (W TO '2ft^[ ^ 

<*riwf OT^ B=«fTO ^ c^rtft’it^ w 5^ f%Ji^ «tt1%wi^ ftiiit’r 
^ir f%wtsp»iR ^f^l am c^tlt’lf® 5^ *1^ gt’siiW^ 

55«fJ5 ^ {sic) <*tti:^ 511 sitsu- 

W ^ «ttc^ ’leu '5lt’^ 'Sit’ll ^C?R 'SWS^ 

<*tte^ ■«F%1 ’ll? 

Rc<^HI 1^<ftw? 'Si^’Tf^ ^fell C*R J1'5rt^I’J#F 

?Wfw ‘Sf'ftii 'SFWH w ®F»j 3^11 «rtt^ '5it?t 

'srfnf^ f^WRl 1 

At the same time there are occasional attacks on the 
somewhat reckless and incontinent lives led by “English-edu- 
cated” Bengali youths of this period, the so-called reforming 
Young Bengal who regarded everything old and time- 
honoured as despicable. It is true that the conduct of some 
of the fresh products of the Hindu College was not above 
reproach and deserved the biting satire of works like Kalikata 
Kamdlolcty and Nobct-bcthu~bilcts but it must be said to the 
credit of BhabanicaraQ that he does not represent the some- 
what extreme and one-sided views of his party and his 
remarks are not marked by the abusive bitterness which often 
defaced the periodical publications of the time. Here is 
a piece of good-natured banter on one of the weaknesses of 
the modem Babu who loves to collect a large library of 
well-bound volumes without ever turning over the page of 
a single book : 

<F5I tilT <PF? ?1 
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^ ^¥C<R C^sf ^FfWD® ’ItCiR 

5r| c^ ^?rki i '^ptc^ cirs^l stt^ 

cspuf’ln f%a ^S C*R lilTN CM^ '95(1 

5(1 «lt%^5( (;?( 'Sif^ ■^?|r ^t%51 ^ sttc^ CTO 

'5[f^^ fR 'sitC^ 5(1 ?Ff^tc( cj-f! «!ttC^5( ^ f^6f^ 3TO 

lf% Cs^lfR 5(^(Jl '5[tc=?ft^5(^filC5( J(?!^if '«'!,.2t^ 

^C?I5( 5(1 1 

The ostensible object of tlie work, however, is not satire 
but description, although Bhabanlcara^ had an undoubted 
gift of satirical writing. His descriptions of 
or of professional beggars (pp. 84-88) and who bang 

upon the wealthy, exhibit the true picture of a certain 
type or class in every society, interesting to the student of the 
drama, novel or social history. That Bhabanicarani possessed 
fine powers of observation and satirical portraiture which, if 
developed, would have borne better fruits, and that he was 
more than a writer of ephemeral editorials is put beyond 
doubt by his Kalikata Kamalalay ; and there can be no (Ques- 
tion that this work formed the starting point of several other 
works of the same type, like Pramathanath Parma’s Naba- 
hahu-bilas, culminating in the inimitable sketches of Teckcand 
and Hutam. To the student of the history of Bengali 
literature, therefore, the work under review possesses a 
unique importance. 

The other work of Bhabanloara^, viz., licaryya Jlp&khym 
published in 1835, is entirely devoid pf 
satirical pretentions. The title-page reads : I / "111*1’ I / 

^1*5^1 f^^*l )/ **♦“¥'* 

II / '•¥ ^ 1 i 

i Jft®! i/ It is a slight pamphlet of 20 pages, wntten 

entirely in verse, describing the life and works - of 

Kallsahkar Bay of the Kayastha Datta family (zaminto) 
of Narail, Jessore. It enumerates in detail the various vii^^ 
ous acts of the said gentleman, how he ^taWu^ed 
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Kali and temples of Siva in various villages, dug tanks and 
constructed a (landing place) at and goes on to 

describe his death at Benares in old age and the magnificent 
Sraddha ceremony which was held there after his death. His 
genealogy is given at pp. 7-8. The work is of little merit 
and is written in the old style with following hhanita at the 
end (p. 20) : I 

'SMa H 

Bhabanicharau also wrote a Purusottama-candrika 

in the same 

strain, written in pctyaf and occasional prose, and giving 
a topographical and historical account of the holy places in 
the Ganjam District, esjiecially of or Purl. It is not 

necessary to give an elaborate description of this work. A 
copy of this work is in the British Museum^ as well as in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and bears iSaka 
1766{= 1844 A. D.) as the date of its publication on the 
title-page. It contains pp. yiii +77. A Gayihpaddhati was 
also probably written by him. 

^ Another poetical work by Bhabanicaran, entitled Mti- 
vtlasa pp. viii + 133), can be 

traced in the British Museum collection. ^ On the title-page 
it bears the date, viz., 1747 = a. d. 1825, published It 
Calcutta, containing 12 illustrations. As the poem possesses 
httle merit, and is disfigured by occasional grossness, it is not 
desirable to give here any detailed account of the work. 
We read in the of 1858 (no. 60, Saka 

'' C?tfr 

(sic) ^C3r I 

wfJij ^srtsfr Brrwc< 


I Blumhardt, CMa!i^ ./ Prinud Bek, in the British 

Mnssnm. p. lo. 2 Blumhardt, he. sit 

3 Since writog .he above account, „e had an opportunity of 
exammtng fr«h lilea of .he Santacar^candrika. edited by Btobintcaran 
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The Work of GaurUankar Bhattacarya TarkmagUa 

In our Inst article we gave an account of some of the 
periodicals edited by Gaurlsankar (otherwise known as 
) Bhattacarya who had some reputation as an irrespon- 
sible journalist and formidable literary rival of Isvarcandra 
Gupta. We mentioned also some of the works composed 
by Gaurlsankar, of which we propose to give below some 
detailed account. The works composed by him, so far as I 
have been able to trace, are : 

1 II ’ftl 

I (The Bhagavad-gita with a Bengali 
translation of the text.) Calcutta 1242 B.S. (= A.D. 1835) 
pp i + 112. 

2 I ^ \ 

(Sanskrit text and commentary, and a Bengali translation of 
the text), pp, iii + vii + 167. Calcutta, 1265 B.s. (=a.d. 1858.) 

3 <1t4i-<itC®f’5l?I 1 (on the art of cookery), Calcutta, Saha 
1765 = (a.d. 1843). 

4 1 in Two Parts (full title-page given below). 
Pt. I, Calcutta, 1247 b.s. ( = a.d. 1840) ; Pt. II, Calcutta, 1269 
B.S, (= A.D. 1853). 

in the Calcutta Imperial Library : viz. for the Bengali years 1250, 1251 
and 1252, corresponding to 1P43-44, 1844-45 and 1845-46 (April to 
April). We have not been able to gather any such interesting informa- 
tion from these files as would justify a detailed account of them. 
Only three items may be culled here, (i) June 15, i 843 ~^^ '** 1 ^ 1 ? 

We read about George Thompson who came out with Dwarkanath 
Tagore and became the founder of the Bengal British Indian Society, 
of which he became the President, with Pearj' Chand Mitra as Secretary 
and Ramgopal Ghose as Treasurer. We are told in this issue that he 
went to Delhi, and having been appointed Ambassador of the Emperor of 
Delhi was making preparations for his departure to England. (2) Septem- 
ber 28, 1843 — We are told that the Seal’s College, which 
was founded about six months ago, is holding its first six monlhfy 
examination. (3) August 8, 1844— 3 ^* 1 , 
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5 I (full title-page given below). Calcutta 1260 

B, s. (*=A. D, 1854). 

All these works, with the exception of (3) and (6) are in 
the British Museum.^ Of the works (3) and (5) there are 
copies in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
the Imperial Library respectively. As the first and the 
second work are mere translations, while the third cannot 
claim in any sense to be a literary work, we shall confine 
ourselves to the last two works, although they are in reality 
meant to be school text-books. 

The full-title-page of the Jmna-pradip reads 

thus^ : I / 

/ ^^'3 

j I ’ica ^^3 I / 

...(torn ofi) i/ (?) ^1 l/, pp. ii-l-80. 

I / I / 1 / f 3 / 

3lt5T i'b siN I / iK?0 ^5T I / n 

^ \j Printed by Shibe-Krist Mitter / pp. 78. 

The work proceeds on the model of Indian fables like 
Pancatantra and pretends to be the substance of the teachings 
of Maharaahopadhyay Hariharaeoprya who is requested by 
Maharajadhiraj Kailasadeva to impart instruction to his 
son Malayadeva. The didactic motive, as usual in these 
colieotions of fables, is deliberately and expressly developed 
after the manner of its Sanskrit models : but some of the 
stories seem to be entirely original. The author’s introduc- 
tion sets forth the scope of the work thus : 


1 Blumhardt, op. cit., p. 26. 

2 The British Museum copy contains only Ft. I of this work. The 
description here given is based on the (Calcutta) Imperial Library 
copy which contains both the parts. 
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^<R 'sunt^ sitw csrti^m 
CH »i<fsl ■'1^^ ^ali^ <4^1 ?1R| t^cn 

'5(^ ^ ini (?I c^rtc^l 

(2t^ 3^ (i)^* 

wNt f%r«('« ^c^, >51?^ tfi^«i Ji#rt*(t?R:‘tii 

>2rt?J 5^ '5lf^5jDf 

<2tTW I ^f%— ^rt^ ^^81 Jiici 1 

A.a idea of the themes, which are illustrated by the stories 
ia the work, may be obtained by the following brief r6sam6 
of the contents of Pt, I (from the : f^ifJtf^^W I ft’^tJI- 

CWt^ I 1 f^lS^PtCSI 

SatfHCcltC^? ^1?»tJ^»1 1 5p«fW? 

I f^^t r ^t^I «fC5t®5t I 

*ttw «nyf?r I WSR f^C^BSlI 1 

We shall close our account of this work by giving two 
short specimens of its Bengali, the one illustrating the author’s 
plain style, the other his ornate mode of writing. 

^•\ c> 2 t^Ji^irNhi 

ofr»t-9Rirt<’ 'srWwpl msTtc^ni ’t^i osRtjpi 

^^51 Oft^ Rbrf'SbFt^ 3R 

<^l^t ^*1 Wtff ^ '9C®J?l '5rt?pR RC’TO 'SRC^rtW 

'sl^attK ^fwal 'SI^ lUi’t s?lhf ^’1<(T9‘) 

a[t'5?ic*tii c’k’R '®t<?lT5 f^^ssw ^ 

'SRtBII^Ii ^ trW ^ C5|tC^ WtC^F nw 

^ >ii^ ^?*1 t^cifc*} "Sit^, 'srhlf^ cwii art^'l ^ ’IW 

^ (szc) 'srprfij cRf^ Tl«f- 

tiprlf^ ^ 'siWn t[pf?i .'srW? i (Pt. I, p. 33 ). 

B’lWR'S^PWtf^ «l<lrlt4 «rWw 

’ '^%l srtc^ (Rtt^*!-?t'®^-^(Ta[?«-f9-f^ 

-zffm 'sf^CT ^ 1 (Ft I, p. 14 ). 

Graon^aftkar^s BJu^l-sSr need not detain os long. It ** 
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a short elementary school book of 50 pages, compiled from 
various English works on Geography. Its title-page reads : 

I / 'Q 

I / f ^ 

^ 5^51 / >iJ{ 5ff5T I / Printed 

by Shib-Krist Mitter. / Beginning with general definitions, it 
goes on to deal with the geographical features of Asia, inci- 
dentally of (pp. 16-20), and follows it up with accounts 

of Europe (pp, 20-34), Africa (pp. 34-41), America (pp. 41-50), 
devoting only one page (p. 50) to Polynesia. The author’s 
remarks on is quoted here as a specimen : 

'®?r5 CtfC-f Jit ^t?«l 


{To be continued) 


SiJSHiL Kumar De 


Some Lights on 

Ancient World History from the Purinas 

There are many problems of ancient history which the 
modern historians are obliged to note, but which still await a 
proper solution. Thus, while it is realised that ancient Persian 
civilization and that of the Indo- Aryans had a common root, 
that thereafter came a time when for some reason or 
other they divided, and divided with a certain degree of 
mutual opposition and conflict, what the reason of that con- 
flict was few can say. The ancient home of the whole Aryan 
race has been shifting round the world from Central Asia to 
Asia Minor, Scandinavia, Artie regions, Caucasus and some- 
where in the south-western regions of Central Europe. Even 
now a group of scholars places the first Aryan habitation in 
India itself. There is the other problem of the identity of the 
Summerians, That there were Summerians in the earliest 
portion of the now-known history is certain. A civilization, 
that of the ancient Dravidians, similar to theirs is said to 
have existed in India also before the Aryans came in, but 
who these Summerians were, how and whence they came 
into India, no one can say. On the other side of the world 
also the problem of the Maya civilization is dividing scholars 
into two camps, one holding that Mayas came from India and 
the other affirming their independent development. 

Value of Puranas 

The accounts in the Puranas and the Hindu Epics throw 
very interesting lights on these and many other problems of 
ancient history. The pity is that sufficient attention has not 
been paid to these books which appear to contain sttoh 
valuable materials. It is true that the PurS^as as found now 
are not of very old standing as books, but they were certainly 
written at a time when these controversies had not arisen. 
Evidently the Purfi^ias record traditions about times 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1927 
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anterior to the time of their compilation. Indeed there is a 
distinct tradition in the Pura^as that while the Vedic litera- 
ture was in the charge of the Brahma^ias the task of developing 
the Puranas was given to the or bards who sang about 

secular history. That the present Puranas are not secular 
but have a religious form points to some earlier Prakrt 
Pura^as which have been lost. It is admitted that the 
earliest of the existing Puranas was not written earlier than 
the Buddhist period. The probable reason of the Pura^jas 
being given a religious form wffs to produce a literature 
interesting to the masses to combat the growing power of 
Buddhism. The greater respect paid to the Vedas and Vedic 
literature probably kept them safe from such treatment. But 
even in this form some of the most authentic Puraijas have 
got separate chapters for historical accounts. The Visnu 
and Bhagavata Purapas may be cited as examples. It is true 
that even in these accounts legendary form has crept in 
places, but it is surely possible to separate the raff from the 
substance by proper criticism and comparison. Xndeed there 
has been too much prejudice against these books and it is 
high time to subject these records of some of the most an- 
cient traditions of world history to the searchlight of careful 
scholarship. No doubt some scholars have begun to give 
them their attention — and it is a good sign but they deserve 
much more yet. The special value of the Puranas lies in the 
fact that they are records not merely of historical ^traditions of 
the Aryans but supply valuable materials about the history 
of other nations and civilizations of antiquity. 

The great deluge : its geological confirmation 

The first great landmark in the Puranic history is that 
of the Great Flood. That there was such a flood is now ad- 
mitted on all hands. There was a time, the scholars say, 
when the present Rajputana, the Gangetic plain and Bengal 
were all big seas separating the Punjab and Himalayas from 
the Deccan plateau on the map of India, At .that time the 
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Deccan plateau was connected with Africa on the one hand 
and Australia on the other by a huge Indianic continent 
which now lies submerged under water. There is a new theory 
now claiming attention, that of the “drifting” of the conti- 
nents. But howsoever it might have been, it is admitted that 
about fifty thousand years ago the map of the world was diflFe- 
rent from that of today. Then there came about a change. 
Ihis change was completed, perhaps in thousands of years. 
Mr. H. G. Wells places the period of this change between 
35000 and 25000 years back. But it was probably accelera- 
ted by some luige cataclysm which created new seas and 
new lands. The tradition of this convulsion embodied in 
some form or other exists pi-actically in all lands. In the 
Semitic accounts it is called the Noah’s Flood and in the 
Puraijas it is the Manu’s Flood, The similarity in the name 
as well as in the main account is striking. The antiquity and 
authenticity of the thing is further ensured by its description 
in the Satapatha Brahmana. Thus it is not merely a Puranic 
legend but has the hall-mark of Vedic literature. But what 
is even more wonderful is the detail which finds confirma- 
tion in the accounts of the geologists. Thus the .scholars agree 
that after this convulsion some new land appeared which 
developed into Gangetic plain. Exactly the same thing is 
said here. In the BamayaQa we find that Vaivasvata 
Manu founded the city of Ayodhya. Before the deluge ho 
ttTis a mere king. After it he became a Manu, and as such 
founded a new city in a new land. This new land was the one 
which emerged from the convulsion. It was written thousands 
of years before modern geology asserted such a change to have 
occurred. Dr, Abinash Chandra Das has argued in his 
Vedic India that Vedic texts show that once the Punjab was 
surrounded by seas. In the Bamayana and Puraq^s we find 
a confirmation of this view, even the indication of an effect of 
the deluge exactly according to the conclusions of geoI(^<^ 
research. This is a fact of capital importance. It indicator* 
the trustworthiness of the Puranic traditions, and abo w 
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4e6Qifce point in time from which it is possible to find the 
sequence of the chief events in ancient history. 

The previous six Manvantaras 

But the Puranic history does not begin from this point. 
From this it gives a wonderfully connected account of the 
Indian dynasties. But even before this it gives an account of 
six Manvantaras going before the Deluge. A Manvantara is 
the period of influence of one Manu or the law-giver of the 
“Manusyas” or men. The present period is that of the 
Vaivasvata Manu. It began from the Deluge and is continu- 
ing, Prior to that there were the periods of the six Mantis 
^vSyambhuva, Svarocisa, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata and 
CSksusa, The account of these periods is neither so com- 
plete nor so connected as that of the present Vaivasvata 
period. But whatever is given is invaluable to build the 
most ancient history of the world. Different dates are given 
to the deluge by different writers, but whatever the date, the 
extant historical accounts of practically all ancient nations 
begin sometime after the deluge. The beauty of the Puranic 
account is that the deluge and a long period before it is given 
as a period of history, and the deluge is a mere historical 
episode though of the greatest importance. 

The Kasyapas or Kaspios 

The pre-deluge nations about whom the Pura^ias speak are 
the Devas, the Daifcyas, the Danavas, the Nagas, the Garudas 
and the Manusyas. There are two traditions about their origin. 
Brahman is the Lord Creator. From two of his sons, Svayam- 
bhuva Manu and Kasyapa, these nations take their rise. 
Manu is the ancestor of the Manusyas or the Aryans, 
while Kasyapa is the progenitor of the other races through 
his several wives. Whether Kasyapa was or was not the 
first ancestor of the other races, this is certain that 
he was different from Manu. There is a tendency to 
consider the Puranic Devas either Aryans themselves 
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or as gods, but both views are manifestly wrong. 
The Puranic Devas are not forces of nature like those 
of the Vedas, nor are they mythical beings, but are hu- 
man beings with human characteristics. They have got their 
countries, vehicles, domestic animals, weapons of offence 
and defence, families, kings, government. They hold inter- 
course with the Manusyas on equal footing, often take help 
from the Manusyas or Aryans in their battles. They have 
got human shapes, speech, character and above all parentage. 
Sometimes there are intermarriages between the Manusyas or 
Aryans and the Devas. Similar is the case with the Daityas. 
Thus the Devas and Daityas and similarly the others are 
races of men distinct from the descendants of Manu the first 
Aryan lasv-giver. 

The Daityas lived somewhere about the South, South-west 
and East of Caspian Sea. This was the country of the 
Kaspii or Kaspios (Nundolal Dey’s article, Rasatala, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, March, 1926). To the South-east of the 
Caspian Sea was the ancient town of Hyrcania, the capital 
of a country of the same name. The first great king of the 
Daityas is said to be Hiranyakasipu and Hyrcania was pro- 
bably the capital town founded by this great king of the 
Kaspii race. Gammas are placed by Mr. Dey in Turkes- 
tan as their land was divided from Hyrcania by the river 
Sarnius (modern Atrik) which is said to be a corruption of 
Suparo,a another name of Garuds. This tallies with the 
Puranic statement about the abode of Visiju, the Lord of 
Vaiku^tha. Another Sanskrit name for Vaiku^tha is Trivi§tapa, 
which looks like modern Tibet. Garud® was the vehiole 
Vi§pu which probably indicates an alliance between the two 
nations. 

The Deoas and Nagas 

Vispu is said to be the younger brother of Indra (RSraSc 
ya^a, Uttara, 32) which would point to Indra s county 
also lying somewhere near Tibet. The peculiar 
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tics of these Devas as described in the Para^as tend to 
confirm this guess. These Devas it is said used to come 
to India through the skies in their VimSnas. Whenever 
Aryan kings went to help them they went up the mountains. 
In the MahabhSrata when Arjuna goes to get the wonderful 
weapons of the Devas he goes up the Himalayas to go into 
their country. Similarly in ESmayaija when Ravnija goes to 
fight with Indra he crosses the Kailasa peak of the Himala- 
yas. The Devas were noted for their dazzling beauty, their 
material splendour and their wonderful weapons. Another 
curious fact added to the charm of mystery. The Devas were 
very much against letting anybody come into their country. 
Their king had an unending anxiety about his throne and 
dominions so much so that he was loth to admit even 
savants of another country. These characteristics point to 
China and Burma as the likely countries. The Chinese call 
their country the Celestial Empire. They do not like stran- 
gers very much. Even now China and Tibet are not very 
well explored countries. Burma is Brahman in Sanskrit, and 
this is the name of one of the kings of Devas and an ally of 
the great Deva king Indra. His own country was separate 
from that of Indra. The mineral resources of Burma are 
well known while the resources of Tibet and China are not 
yet developed. The other people NSgas are said to be 
Scythians by Mr. Dey, living somewhere to the south of the 
Caspian Sea. At present their traces are found towards 
Assam where NSga villages still exist, but in ancient times 
they were probably found about Central Himalayas and 
Kashmir also. Mahadeva appears to their chief deity with 
snakes round his neck and head. The abode of this 
Mahadeva is Kailasa, a high Himalayan peak. The snake 
king ^esa is the couch of Vispu in Tibet above. If the 
original home of the Nagas was in the South of Caspian 
Sea they must have been driven to this side at some early 
period on account of the traditional enmity of the more 
powerful Garudias. 
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Traditio7ial enmity 

The common ancestor Kasyapa probably indicates the 
identity of race of these nations, otherwise there were deadly 
feuds amongst them. The Danavas and Daityas were friends 
and both were on very unfriendly terms with the Devas and 
Garudas. The Garudas were mortal enemies of Nagas who 
were always afraid of them. The Nagas were friends of the 
Devas and appear to be the meekest of all these Kasyapi races, 
while the Daityas and Danavas of the Kaspii race appear to 
be the most ferocious. It is to be noticed that this same 
Kasyapa is later pressed into service to become the progenitor 
of the pre-Dravidian races of Southern India when the 
Aryans came into contact with Southern India after the 
deluge in the time of the Ramayapa. This evidently is a wrong 
tradition, probably a later interpolation, for it includes 
Manusyas amongst the sous of Kasyapa by a wife Manu 
which is manifestly absurd. 

Aryan intercourse with Devas 

Now when and how did the Aryans come to know of the 
Devas and Daityas ? We have seen that before the deluge 
there were the six periods of the six Manus. There is a 
significant passage in Bhagavata that Vaiku^fha (Trivi§tapa 
= Tibet) was made in the Raivata or the fifth Manu period 
which probably means that Tibet became known to the Aryans 
in this period. It is true that there are some stories about 
these Devas in the previous Manvantaras, but they appear, 
to have been gathered later on when the intercourse between 
the two peoples was more developed,. Narada Bl^i was 
probably the explorer. It is stated that once Narada Bai 
in his wanderings in the Himalayan forests came to a very, 
beautiful place, and sat down in meditation. Indra the king 
of Devas seeing this became afraid for his country, sent 
many beautiful nymphs and the god of love to beguile 
NSrada, but without success, and the god bowed low before. 
Narada. Then NSrada met Siva, the N^a. god with . 
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on the Kailasa and thereafter Visfliu in his Ksira-sagara. 
This Ksira-sagara also is an interesting point. It means “a 
sea of thick milk.” Mr. H. G. Wells indicates that about 
fifty thousand years ago, long before the deluge, there was 
a huge ice field in parts of and above libet. An unending 
expanse of ice would look very much like a “sea of thick 
milk* The story interpreted in plain language would mean 
that the Aryan sage and explorer Narada wandering in the 
Himalayas chances to strike upon a way across, and Indra 
sends various temptations to induce him to turn back but is 
unsuccessful. Later on he finds that Narada has no evil 
purpose and is a very learned man. He appears to be so 
much taken by the learning of this sage that Narada becomes 
the first Aryan missionary and is allowed to preach the 
spiritual message of the Aryans to the materialistic Devas. 
This is shown by another very significant fact that Narada 
is the first Devarsi or the Rsi (sage) of the Devas. 
Thereafter Narada lives in the country of the Devas. Though 
he often comes to India, his headquarter remains in the Devas’ 
country. 

It should be noted in this connection that Narada as wdl 
as Indra and such other names are not names of single 
individuals but are borne by many individuals as they repre- 
sent titles. That is why they occur in widely different 
periods. Each sage had his Asrama or place of abode, where 
he taught pupils, and each successor in this work at that 
Asrama was called by the same traditional name. It is possible 
that these Asramas were probably the institutions which 
later suggested the Buddhist monasteries. The number of 
pupils in these Asramas often swelled to thousands. Thus 
Esi Durvassas had one thousand pupils. Even in Buddha’s 
time such institutions were in existence. 

But to take up our tale, Mr. Howell tells us that even 
now the Dalai Lamas of Tibet repeat a Vedic Mantra and go 
round their house like the Vedic pradaksipa. Once the inter- 
course between the Devas and the Aryans was established 
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it grew up rapidly and in the next Manu period called 
the Caksusa Mauvantara happened things of the greatest 
importance. 


Narasimha and the Ur Inscription 

In the early part of that period appeared the great 
Daitya king Hirapyakasipu. He was not merely a 
materialist, but a great egotist and even an atheist. He is 
said to have conquered the whole known world above the 
Himalayas, and to have forbidden the worship of the Creator 
affirming the existence of such a god as mere imagination, 
and to have ordered his own worship as the real lord of the 
world. In any case he appears to have defeated the Devas 
badly, and the Devas probably came to their friends the 
Aryans for help. From India went a great king Narasimha. 
He surprised Hiranyakasipu in his palace and killed him 
then and there, and delivered the Devas from his yoke. That 
Narasirnha was an Aryan is indicated by a passage in the 
Ramayana. There when king Sugriva tells his soldiers the 
different places where to search for Sita he names a place 
where the Naravyaghra Ksattriyas live. Now Narasimha 
and Naravyaghra both mean the same thing “tiger-man” or 
‘‘tiger amongst men.” Farther ‘Nara’ is another word for 
‘Manusya.’ These things point to his being an Aryan 
king of the Naravyaghra tribe. 

That this Narasimha did go to Hyrcania now appears to 
be confirmed in a most wonderful way. About one hundred 
miles up the course of the Euphrates river from the Persian Gulf 
on the west side have been discovered the ruins of the ancient 
city of Ur, where Major Wooley has carried out extensive 
excavations since the world- war. Not far from this, near the 
modern Tell-el-obeid, a sort of a suburb of Ur, an inscription 
believed to be the oldest yet discovered has been found. Its 
date is placed about i.'iOO b. c. It has been translated by the 
scholars of the University of Pennsylvania, tr. 8, A. It is 
said to mean that the “King A-an-ni-padda the then ral« 
MARCH, 1937 I 
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of Ur dedicated that temple to the goddess Nin*har-sag” 
(Scientific American, Jany., 1926, p. 33). Both the names 
appear to have an Indian colour and the similarity between 
Nar-singh and Nin-har-sag is striking. The difficulty that 
Nin-har-sag is said to be a goddess has no doubt yet to be 
explained by later researches. Anyway the Puranic account 
says that Narasimha killed Hiraijiyakasipu, delivered the 
Devas from thraldom, established theism, and gave the 
kingdom to Prahlada the son of Hirapyakas'ipu. Thereafter 
the relations between the Daityas and Aryans are said to 
have become so amicable that an Aryan sage Sukr5carya 
was taken from India to become the spiritual preceptor of the 
Daitya kings. Thus Sukracarya was the second Aryan 
missionary who aryanised the Daityas. Naturally with 
Narasiinha and ^ukracarya, streams of Aryans must have 
gone to Persia especially when the relations between the 
two countries had become amicable. 


Perso-Aryan Schism 

Frahl^a gave up his kingdom on account of his religious 
propensities and his son Bali became king. Bali was the 
most famous and the greatest Daitya king. He was very 
virtuous and learned. All the Daityas and Danavas bowed 
before hiih. He performed sacrifices according to the Vedas 
under the guidance of Sukracarya. Asura was adopted as 
a name of the gods and the Vedas mention Asura as 
one of the names of the gods. This was a period of peace and 
development. The Devas, Daityas, Garufias, Nagas, Aryans 
were all at peace. A joint maritime expedition was arranged 
by the Daityas, Devas and Nagas with the help of Kaccha- 
pas. One does not know where these Kacchapas lived. 
The similarity of name with Kasyapas and Kaspii or 
Kaspios is great. Anyway the ships were built near the 
mountain Mandraeal where timber could be found in abun- 
dance. Probably it was somewhere on the southern slopes 
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of the Himalayas on the shores of the then existing Gangetic 
sea. Many ships were built and the expedition lasted several 
years during which many valuable things were obtained. When 
the time for division came the Devas kept all the best things 
for themselves, gave a few to the Nagas, and ignored the 
Daityas. The Daityas under Bali fought for their right but 
they were in the country of the Devas far away from home 
and unprepared for the fight and so were defeated, and es- 
caped to their country with diflBculty. There Bali prepared 
for another trial of fortune and attacked the Devas with a 
large army. The Devas were badly defeated and lost their 
country to Bali. The Devas again appear to have appealed 
to the Aryans, but the Aryans were on friendly terms with 
the Daityas also, and so instead of a military expedition a 
great sage Vamana appears to have gone to plead with the 
Daitya king for the freedom of the Devas. When he arrived 
at the Daitya capital, king Bali was engaged in a Vedic 
sacrifice. A discourse followed and the king Bali was so pleased 
with the erudition of Vamana that he promised to grant any 
boon that Vamana might ask. Bali made the promise against 
the advice of his preceptor ^ukracarya, who saw through 
the design of Vamana. But Bali refused to retract his word. 
The fated happened. Vamana asked the whole of his empire 
and Bali cheerfully gave it. Now occurred a most painful 
thing, Bali had become a subject of Vamana by his own gift 
and so Vamana ordered him to be bound up and deported to 
the country of the Nagas to make things safe for the Devas. 
This was too much. The Devas themselves pleaded for Bali, 
the Daityas protested, the Persian Aryans led by ^ukrS- 
cSrya protested, but sage Vamana was inexorable. He is said 
to have even punished ^ukracarya by depriving him of his 
one eye (or probably his post as the teacher of kings while 
he still remained a teacher of the Perso- Aryans). The real 
fault was of the Devas, but Bali was penalised for his goodness. 
This appears to have caused that schism, which history 
notes, between the Indo-Aryans and ttie Porso-Ary*Bi 
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were naturally sympathetic towards the Daityas amongst 
whom they had so long been living. 

King Bali and God Bel, Bali or Baal 

But Vamana did not treat Bali harshly. He himself 
lived with Bali in the Naga country, gave him the higher 
esoteric teaching of spiritualism till Bali was recognised as a 
Bevarsi or a sage of the Devas like Narada. Besides Narada 
and Bali there are few other Devarsis in Indian literature. 
Vamana himself did not rule Hyrcania bub gave the kingdom 
to the descendants of Bali. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that Bel 
is the national god of Babylonia and Baal of the Phoenicians 
(Renoufs Outlines of General History). About the Mrfya 
civilization of America also Dr. Thomas Gann, while carrying 
on excavations on the site of the city Chichen Itza the capital 
city of the Mayas, found shrines dedicated to god Bali. 
(Scientific American, February, 1926, pp. 84, 85). That 
king Bali was great, good and godlike is borne out by Hindu 
literature and one would not wonder if he should, centuries 
after, be transformed into a god. The Assyrians or the empire 
of Asur, the Babylonians or the empire of the devotees of 
Baal or Bali appear to have been the later editions of Daityo- 
Aryans of Persia. 


The Mayas of America 

About Mayas also there is a controversy whether their 
civilization went from India or developed independently in 
America. It ranges round the Copan sculptures of Honduras, 
professor G. E. Smith considers the sculptures to re- 
present elephants and explains in detail the channel through 
which the Mayan civilization came to America from India 
(Scientific American, January, 1926, p. 11). But if Baal 
is the same as Bali then Mayan civilization ought to be more 
akin to the Assyrian and Babylonian civilizations. Its tombs as 
shown in Chichen Itza appear to have a pyramidal sIiRpe. 
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The pyramidal temple towers of Babylonia are well-known. 
Its script also is known to be hieroglyphic which would point 
towards some affinity with Babylonia and Egypt. The early 
Babylonian script also is said to have been hieroglyphic. 
There is another significant clue from the PurS^as. One Maya 
Danava is said to live in Patala or the nether-world. The 
word Maya again is not the name of a single individual but 
denotes a number of Danava kings of Patala. These Mayas 
had continued intercourse w'ith India. They were great 
builders. They built cities and palaces for Bava^a in 
the time of ^ri Raraacandra of Ramaya^a, and then 
centuries later they built a palace for king Yudhi§thira. 
af Indeed it would appear that this second Maya was a 

descendant of the great Maya DSnava, and he came to live 
in India from America, for he begged to be spared when 
Arjuna burnt the forest of KbStidavaprastha where the Maya 
Danava was living. The former Maya married his daughter 
Mandodarl to Ravana, king of Lahka. If this is to be be- 
lieved then it is possible that the Mayas might have originally 
gone from Persia to America through China and Cambodia, 
a channel very nearly the one suggested by Prof. Smith, but 
centuries later parties of them returned to India and some 
of them might have gone further west to Egypt. 

The Egyptian Branch 

About Egypt it is a very noteworthy fact that the first 
mortal king of Egypt is Menes and the next king his son is 
Attithos whose son is Kenekenes. They appear after the 
deluge, the pre-deluge history being unknown. In India the 
first king after the deluge is Vaivasvata Manu who is suc- 
ceeded by his son Iksvaku whose son is Ruikch (Manual 
of Ancient History by RawHnson). The simdarity is again 
striking. If Mayas came to India after the deluge in the 
times of Ravana and Yudhigthira and then went west to Egypt 
they could certainly have taken the traditions of Manu #nd 
IksvSku, these. Mayas oanried Daityo-ArjnMi ..©sdto?® -tff 
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America and Egypt, and this culture must have been varied 
by local tribes in different places. It is also possible that the 
Egyptian culture went directly from Assyria and Babylonia 
without the intervention of the Mayas. The traditions also 
point to this direction (Bible). It is said that the ancient 
script of Babylonia was hieroglyphic which later changed 
to cuneiform characters, but it should be remembered that 
the emigrants must have been aware, though very imper- 
fectly, of the traditions of Manu, Iksvaku, Kuikch, etc. This 
condition would be satisfied by a Maya colonisation as they 
passed through India long after the deluge. In this connec- 
tion it is also interesting to note that to the time of the first 
Egyptian dyansty belongs the great statute of Sphinx 
with the body of a lion and the head of a man, representing 
the Sun-god. The Indian Manu, IksvSku and their descen- 
dants also are said to be of the Solar dynasty, and the shape 
of the Sun-god Sphinx probably combines the traditions of 
Narasimha “the tiger man” who first began the Aryanisation 
of the Daityas and the Solar derivation of the IksvSku 
family. In Egypt again we find that the other name of the 
Sun-god is Boalpeora, thus king Bali of the Pura^as, when 
deified, appears to have become a god of all the nations 
of Daitya origin : the Babylonians, Mayas, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians. Indeed it is said that Baal worship came to 
distinguish all those Semitic religions which did not have 
a Jewish origin. The Mayas, the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tians were great builders with a characteristic pyramidal 
form. Another common characteristic of these nations appears 
to be serpent worship and human sacrifice. Excavations in 
the Maya capital Chichen Itza are bringing out remains of 
girl-victims, the Egyptian sculptures indicating the rite of 
human sacrifice are well-known, and so is the human sacrifice 
of Babylonia. In Pura^as also the Asuras are credited with 
slight regard for human life. Another nation of the same 
Kasyapa or Kaspii parentage, the NSgas have to this day 
the custom of human sacrifice in the Naga villages in Assam 
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in British India, and the British Indian Government is trying 
to abolish this horrible rite. Indeed it is probable that the 
idea of animal and human sacrifice in Aryan culture, was 
taken from the contact of these cultures in certain Vedic 
hymns. Scholars point out that the Sunabsepa Sukta ot the 
Rg-veda does not at all mention any sacrifice ol human being, 
but when the same hymn comes to be amplified in the 
Brahma^a a story of human sacrifice is spun round it and 
the same story is repeated in the Ramaya^a with material 
alterations, showing the imaginative character of the story. 
In any case, the fact, that in the Rg-vedic hymn there is 
not the slightest suggestion of the sacrifice, tends to indicate 
that there was a time when the Rg-vedic culture was foreign 
to it. 


Dravidiam and Sumerians 

Another common characteristic appears to have been the 
hieroglyphic script in ancient times of all the Kaspii from 
the Devas to the Egyptians and Mayas, but the Devas do 
not appear to have shared the other custom of human sacri- 
fice. We have read before of the great fight between the 
Daityas and the Devas in the country of the Devas them- 
selves when the latter cheated the former of their spoils of 
the maritime expeditions. In this fight the Daityas were 
defeated and escaped to their country with difficulty. The 
Mayas were driven to the south-east and America, while 
king Bali came back to his country to prepare for another 
war. Another event of world-wide importance took place 
at the same time. There were three Daityas, Malin, SnmSlin, 
and Malyavat, They were brothers. Malin was killed in the 
battle, and Sumalin and Mslyavat were forced to flee from 
the country and are said to have gone to Ceylon or Lanka 
but were driven from that place also and are said to have 
gone to Fatala or nether^world. It appears that PStala 
then meant not one country but several countries just as 
now the New World and Old World signify groups 
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countries. The Mayas and the Suraalins both went to 
■patala but they went to widely different countries. The 
next that we hear of these Sumalins in the Pura^ic history 
is after the deluge when one Snmalin Daitya comes 
from Patala and married his daughter to the sage Vrsa- 
parvan who begets on her the great Kavai^a and his 
brothers. Eavapa with the help of Sumalin conquers 
Lanka or Ceylon and makes it the centre of the Kaksasa 
power. Previous to Kavapa’s conquests Lahka was in- 
habited by the Yaksas. Who these Yaksas were we shall 
see later on, but it is interesting to note here that the 
prefix Ra is the name of the Sun-god of the Egyptians and 
probably has some original Daitya origin. It is possible that 
the new invador amalgamated with the original Yaksas and 
distinguished the new nation as Raksas or those Yaksas who 
believed in god Ra. This is the probable reason, because Ravapa 
was the grandson of Sumalin who was admittedly a Daitya. The 
word Raksasa later came to have a sinister meaning amongst 
the Aryans because these new people emerging after the 
flood w'ere the great opponents of the Aryan culture. 
The Raksasas believed in a host of deities. To them the 
nature- worship of the Aryans was a sacrilege and they always 
made it a point to interrupt the Yajnas or the sacrifices of 
the Aryans. While the Aryans sacrificed with scented objects, 
Soma and Fire, the Raksasas sacrificed animal and human 
beings. They would spoil the Aryan rites by throwing 
blood, bones and other such objects. Before appearing as 
Raksasas the Sumalins lived in Patsla for a long time, and 
it appears that there their old Daityo* Aryan culture was 
modified by local influence. Still they were great builders, 
great fighters, very learned and were said to know even 
magic. ESvaija is said to be a scholar of the Vedas. These 
SumSli Buksasas are identified by scholars with the ancient 
Dravidians. One great reason for this is that the present 
language of the Dravidians is Tamil. In India Tamil is 
found in Mysore, along the Eastern and Western coast of 
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the Peninsula. In Ceylon Tamil is said to be in a very 
pure form still. The Patala of the Suraalins was probably 
the Indianie continent now submerged. There is a tradi- 
tion among the Tamil people that they originally came from 
the south. This tradition harmonises with the emergence 
of the Sumalins from the south after the deluge which was 
probably the causa of their migration. Froin the south 
these Sumali Kaksasas spread to the north along the coasts 
and even reached the Gangetic plain where they were found 
in the days of ^rl Ramacandra^ the hero of the Epic 
Ramayapa. In Sindh and Baluchistan also they appear 
to have spread where they left their traces. Recent 
excavations in these provinces have brought to light 
inscriptions and clay pottery similar to those of the Sume- 
rian finds. The Indian traditions definitely record the 
expansion of these Sumalins or Sumelians from the south 
to the north, and it is probable that going further to the 
north-west they became the Sumerians of early history 
as at present known. They spread over the Gangetic plain 
and other provinces as is shown from the mingling of blood 
apparent in the bulk of the present day Indians. 

Azerbijan and Aryabijam 

The story of the deluge as given in the Purapas is interest- 
ing as it throws an interesting light on the other problem 
of world history. The broad outlines of the account of this 
deluge deducible from the different Puranas indicate that the 
deluge took place at the end of the Caksusa Manvantara when 
king Satyavrata was informed by one Matsya that a huge 
deluge was going to come. Matsya means fish and the poet 
has described the informant as a real fish, but in reality it was 
a human being of the Matsya tribe just as Nagas were. Even 
in the time of the MahabhSrata there was the Matsya king 
Virata in whose service the Papdavas remained for sometime. 
The Matsya messenger told the Aryan king about the coming 
deluge and informed him that he had brought boato which 

, I. H, Q., march, 1937 ® 
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“were built by the Devas with great labour” (Matsya 
Puraija). It appears that some great uprising in the Hima- 
layas was imminent, and the Devas anticipating sent a 
messenger to their friends the Aryans to apprise them of 
the danger and to advise them to move at least their impor- 
tant persons and things to a safer place. It is significant 
that they were to proceed by boats and not over the moun- 
tains. Probably even then the Devas did not like the Aryans 
to come into their country in large numbers or the centre 
of disturbance being somewhere in the Himalayas it might 
have been considered unsafe to go that way. Whatever the 
reason, the Aryan king took with him the seven ^tsis or 
sages, books, vegetables, animals, etc. and sailed for a new 
land guided by the Matsya. 

The niodern Azerbijan or Sanskrit Arj^abljara “the seed 
of Aryans” is considered by some to be the ancient home 
of Aryans. What is more likely is that probably that is 
the country where the seed of Aryan culture and civilization, 
and people found refuge at the time of the Deluge. The 
former Aryan emigrants to Persia and Hyrcania were already 
thereabout. Although the treatment of king Bali had 
divided them into two camps, still there were old connections 
and relations of blood and culture which must have induced 
them to give the Indo-Aryans shelter at that time of 
danger. Moreover the power of the Devas was in the 
ascendant. Thirdly, it is possible that Azerbijan was at 
the time the country of the Matsyas, for there is a story 
that then the Vedas were stolen by a Daitya Hayagriva; the 
Matsya king killed him in battle and recovered the Vedas. 
This he did probably because the Aryans were his guests. 
However, it was the name Azerbijan which suggests very much 
that the seed of Aryan culture was protected there at that 
time of danger. When the danger was over the Aryan kinc^ 
returned, founded a new city in the newly obtained land, be- 
came the law-giver of the present period as Vaivasvata Mauu. 
From him the lines of kings have been given in a connected way 
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ill the Puranas. Now the age of this great flood is, accord- 
ing to modern geological research, somewhere between 35000 
to 25000 B.C. Whether this be true or whether further research 
will extend or shorten this period, it can be said that before 
this Mann’s or Noah’s flood there had lieen three contem- 
porary civilizations of the Devas, Daityas and DSnavas, and 
Aryans, and that Aryans Aryanised the others. 

Negro civilizaiion 

There was a fourth civilization which though exist- 
ing at the time was not known to the Aryans. This 
was the Negro civilization existing in the Indianic continent 
which included the modern Deccan Plateau and was connec- 
ted with Africa. These people appear to have become 
known to Aryans when the Deccan plateau was joined with 
Northern India after the flood. This also does not appear 
to have been done all at once. At first probably some land 
in the modern Gangetic plain emerged and later developed 
into what it is now, while the Rajputaua sea became very 
shallow and then ultimately dried up. About this there is 
a tradition, — Rsi Agastya drank up the sea and ordered the 
Vindhya mountains to keep low till he should return from 
his journey to the south. In non-poetic language it would 
mean that when the Rajputana sea practically dried up, its 
waters having passed on to the present Arabian Sea, the sage 
Agastya crossed to Deccan over the Vindhyas. In course 
of time he was followed by other Aryan sages who did the 
work of Aryanising the inhabitants of the Deccan. There is 
no account of any conflict between these inhabitants and the 
Aryans ; they were rather the friends of Aryans in the 
struggle against the Sumali Raksasas who arrived in Ceylon 
and Southern India from the south when the southern Indian 
continent w^as submerged by the deluge. Probably the origi- 
nal inhabitants of LahkS also were Daityas as Yakfa was 
a i)aitya chief of king Bali. But traces of Negroes as 
the early inhabitants are still found in both Ceyl<m wi« 
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Southern India (Indian Historical Quarterly, March 1926, 

A Short History of Ceylon). Taksas went with Kuvera into 
Ceylon and were in turn conquered by Sumali king Havana 
who founded the Raksasa culture as said above. 

In the Raraaya^a about 17 nations of these people 
are counted in Southern India, They were all named alter 
some animal, and the poet has described their actions as 
if they were animals, but in reality they were human beings 
with those animals as their totemic signs. They talk and act 
like men. They have kingdoms and constitutions. The king 
of Kiskindha had divided his administration into eight 
departments with a minister at the head of each. 
In the battle with Havana while at places they are 
described poetically as fighting with their nails and teeth 
to suit their being called monkeys, yet at other places they 
are expressly said to possess weapons. The great achieve- 
ment of Ramacandra in the Epic is not so much the 
killing of Eavap.a as the bringing within the Aryan 
fold all the nations of the south, not so much by fighting 
against them, as by attracting them with the purity of his 
life. He made the Sumalis also better civilized and fit to 
give rise later on to the great Sumerian civilization. By the 
time of the second epic MShabharata this work was completed. 
All these nations appear to have adopted not only Aryan 
culture but also Aryan names and Aryan ancestry. But 
even then there are found some cases of those who though 
Aryanised still retained their distinct nationality such as the 
subjects of Jambavat who married his daughter to Sri Krs^a 
(JSmbavat is described as a bear). If he had been a real bear 
he could not have married his daughter to the human hero 
Sri Krsija. 


The Post-deluge movements 

It is noteworthy that in this account the Deluge forms a 
landmark separating two eras having different significance 
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in the history of the world. In the pre-deluge period the 
Aryans of the Punjab came into contact with the Devas and 
Daityas, and Aryanised both, and established Aryan colonies 
in Persia. This period also saw the great Daitya-deva 
war which ultimately disintegrated the Daityas and sent 
them in all directions in the west and to the submerged' 
Indianic continent in the south carrying with them the Daitya- 
aryan culture. In different climes they developed the Maya 
and Humali civilizations. Then after the Deluge came a new 
world-movement of emigration. The Mayas and SumMis 
appear in India, Sumerians begin a new history in western 
Asia, and the Egyptians in Egypt. The Devas with their tradi- 
tional seclusion remained confined to their celestial empire. 
But the third great nation of antiquity the Aryans were not 
unaffected by this movement. In the North and North-west 
they had already Aryanised the Devas and the Daityas. The 
change brought by the Deluge in the configuration of land 
was the joining of the Punjab the old Aryan home to the 
Deccan plateau, and a new movement of Aryan expansion to 
the south began. All 'ancient’ histories begin centuries 
after the Deluge, but they find civilizations ready made which 
must have had a history behind them. That is the previous 
history which has been attempted to draw out above on 
the basis of ancient Hindu literature, and it appears to explain 
the world movements which prepared the stage for the post- 
deluge period. This period is important as it brought the 
Aryans into contact with the Negroes of Southern India. 
Before this great Deluge there was, the geologists think, 
a large continent joining what is now Southern India with 
Africa on the one side and Australia on the other, while 
Southern India is said to have been separated from the Punjati 
by Rajputana and Gangetic plain seas and hence the 
presence of the Negro element in Southern India. 
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Antiquity of Aryan civilization 

The great objection to this account would be made that it 
represents the Punjab as the original home of the Aryans and 
places Aryans earlier than even the Sumerians. That the 
Aryan civilization was anterior to the Sumerian can now be 
scarcely doubted. Some well-known European scholars also 
lean to this view (Scientific American, Jan., 1926 — Inscription 
of Ur). Indeed the very word Sumerian appears to have 
an Aryan origin. The fact that the first kings of the various 
nations of antiquity have names very similar to Manu again 
indicates prior existence of some common tradition. Thus 
the Lydian Manis, Phrygian Manis, Cretan Minos, the 
German Mannus all appear to be counterparts of the Indian 
Manu of the post-deluge period as indicated above. This 
is an account which is gradually finding confirmation in 
inscription such as the most recent one’ of Ur and the 
history of other nations. The peculiarity of Aryan civilization 
was its spirituality, philosophy and religion and this they gave 
to the other contemporary civilizations of Devas, Daityas and 
Negroes of Southern India, and the Daityas were instrument- 
al in spreading the Aryan culture far and wide through 
their extensive migrations and seafaring habits. These other 
nations, while they took religion and philosophy from the 
Aryans, gave them their material arts. In this connection the 
Aryans appear to have been indebted most to the Devas, who 
appear to have taught the manufacture and use of wonderful 
weapons, and such other things. Thus though the Aryans 
ivere anterior to Sumerians and Egyptians, there were other 
great civilizations even then. 

As to the home of the Aryans if the geological view of 
the Rajputana sea and the flood so beautifully confirmed is 
correct the Punjab is necessarily the home of the Aryans. If 
the Pura^iic traditions can anticipate these geological researches 
there is no reason to doubt its other account of the Devas 
and Daityas, specially when that account explains many obs- 
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cure points in the accounts of other nations. When the 
Punjab was surrounded on the North-west by high moun- 
tains with virile nations having high civilization, and on 
the South by seas, the Aryans could have developed their 
culture independently, and originally alone. The Dasyus of 
the Eg-veda are not pre-Aryan Dravidians, but as is suggested 
by Dr. Abinash Chandra Das, those tribes of the Aryans 
themselves who could not develop with equal rapidity with 
the progressing ones. The Dravidians came ages later. 
Amongst the Dravidians also there are tribes in different 
stages of development even now ; some of their descendants in 
India are savage tribes while others are civilised. The 
same thing could be possible of the Aryans. This is yet an 
unbroken ground hiding numerous treasures. I respectfully 
present this account to scholars for their valued criticism which 
will be very helpful in future labours. If it be successful 
to draw their attention to this most interesting field of 
research, my labours will be amply rewarded. 


JwALA Peasad Singh al 


Ancient South Indian Sold Coinage 

When we examine the system of coinage of ancient India 
we find that the South Indian system presents a peculiar 
feature. From Hhe coins that have been discovered as 
treasure trove we find that the South Indian coins are entirely 
diflFerent from those of the North, and gold coins of the 
smallest denomination appeared to have been in issue to a 
large extent. Gold coins weighing 5 to 6 grains, and f , and 
2^ grains and having some sort of design on both sides in 
some cases and on one side only in others were issued. They 
are so small that it is very diflSeult to handle them. Gene- 
rally coins were used in order to get the necessaries of life, 
to obtain things that we had not on hand, for fines levied by 
kings, for free gifts, for daksiflias in religious ceremonies and 
such other purposes. If these small coins had been intended 
for purchasing household articles, etc. the people of the time 
would have found it very difficult to preserve and handle 
them. They would have chosen bigger coins in baser metals, 
such as, silver or copper. When we read the law codes com- 
posed by Manu and Yajnavalkya we learn that the fines 
imposed by kings were paid by Karsapanas which were 
coins in copper. So these small coins must have been issued 
for a different purpose. We shall now find what was their 
object in issuing such small coins. 

In all Aryan household, religious ceremonies played a 
very important part and no ceremony could be conducted 
without the payment of dak^iijSs to the officiating priests. It 
was also enjoined Hiat such daksiijas should be given in gold 
as silver was considered inauspicious. In all Vedic ceremonies 
daksi^Ss were given by means of gold pellets known by the 
name of Svarna. When coinage was introduced these Svarnas 
were replaced by coins. There is a passage in the Kr^na 
Yajurveda (I, 5. 1) from which we gather that it was very 
inauspicious to give silver as dak^i^. 
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The story runs thus ; ‘‘There was a battle between the 
Devas and the Asuras. The Devas became victorious and 
deposited with Agni (God of Fire) for safety the treasures and 
precious stones which they got from Asuras. They did so 
in the hope of using them when they were in need. But 
Agni wanted to appropriate the whole lot for himself and so 
ran away with them. The Devas came to know of this, began 
to pursue, caught hold of him and beat him severely. Agni 
wept when he could not bear the beatings of the Devas. The 
tears that fell from his eyes became silver. As silver was 
the outcome of tears it was considered inauspicious to give it 
as daksifla on auspicious occasions. If anyone were to give 
silver as daksiqa in any sacrifice his house will be visited by 
an inauspicious event within a period of one year.” 

As Vedas forbid giving away silver it beeame a matter 
of necessity to give away gold in all religious ceremonies. 
Thus religion played a great part in determining the coinage 
of the country. The kings of old had in their ministers very 
profound Sanskrit scholars. Instances may be cited of 
Hemadri and Vidyarap.ya. The former was the minister of 
the Yadava kings of Devagiri and the latter of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings. They were all profound scholars and they 
very likely influenced the kings to issue gold coins for the 
benefit of the people. Kings had mints and there was a 
separate establishment for minting coins. In order that gold 
might be accessible both to the rich and the poor, coins of 
small denominations of ^ fanams were minted and 

made available to people to enable them to use them in 
religious ceremonials. 

We had four gold pellets called ‘Sakkaraipanams’ which 
were given as daksi:^s on Sraddha occasicms but these 
pellets were taken back from the guests by compensating 
them by the contemplated amount. Unfortunately these 
have been lost now. 


I. H. Q., HARCB, 1927 
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These coins that have been discovered are described below : 

1 amga Panama— This was issued by the kings of Kaliiiga- 
nagara. 

Obverse. Caparisoned bull standing, facing the left with 
a crescent of the moon above. 

Reverse. Same 14. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 3. 

One-eighth fanams. 

Obverse. Same. 

Beverse. Same. 

W. 0. 75 ; S. 0. 2. 

2 Matsya Fanams — These were issued by the chiefs of that 

name who were ruling the country comprising the 
district of Vizagapatam. 

Obverse. Two fishes. 

Beverse. Same. 12, 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 35. 

Matsya Quarter fanams. 

Obverse. Two fishes. 

Reverse. Same 5. 

W. 1. 25 ; S. 0. 25. 

3 Old Fanams — Found as treasure trove in Trichinopoly 

and Tinnevelly districts. 

Obverse. Figure like the letter U with a dpt inside 
and with the Sun and the Moon on either side. Some 
peculiar design made up of lines and dots. The whole 
may be taken to represent a crude form of Kali. 
Beverse. 12 dots arranged in 3 rows of 4 each and 
straight lines ; one straight line at right angles to the 
other. The Sun and the Moon on either side. 

W. 5. 5 ; S, 0. 4. 

4 Viraraya Fanams — There are 16 varieties of these and 

they were found as treasure trove in the districts of 
Coimbatore, North Kanara, Kistna, Chingelput, 
Ciiddappah, Tanjore, Godavari, Madura, North Arcot, 
South Arcot, Malabar, Salem, Nellore, and Coorg. . . 
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Obverse. The letter U with some other symbols. 
Heverse. 12 dots with some other figure. 

W. 5. 6 ; S. 0. 3 to 0. 4. 

5 Oaru^a Fanams — 

Obverse. A flying Garnda. 

Reverse. A figure resembling the Vaisuavite casteraark. 
W. 5. 6 ; S. 0. 3 to 0. 4. 

6 Namam Fanams, 

Obverse. Vais^iavite casteraark. 

Reverse. In some cases it is blank ; in some a legend 
not read. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 2 to 0, 3. 

7 Chola Fanams — Issued by Kulottuhga Chola I. 

Obverse, in Tamil script and Regnal year. 

Reverse. Tiger, bow, and other indistinct marks. 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 4. 

8 Reddi Fanams. 

Obverse. Bull couchant with the Sun and the Moon 
above with a few dots. 

Reverse. Elephant goad, coiled whip, and the Sun and 
the Moon. 

W. 6. 25 ; S. 0. 25. 

Do. Quarter fanams. 

Obverse, do. 

Reverse. do. 

W. 2. 5 ; S. 0. 2. 

9 South Indian Fanams. 

Obverse. Devanagari legend "Pata^', Pradhana. 

Reverse. Blank. 

W. 2. 25 ; S. 0. 2. 

10 Do. 

Obverse. Visnu standing. 

Reverse. Man and a lamp. 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 27^ w ^ 


33723 
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South Indian Quarter fanams. 

Obverse. Peculiar figure made up of lines. 

Severse. A circle and an angle made up of lines and 
dots. 

W. 1. 5 ; S. 0. 2. 

11 Anantaraman Fanafns — Issued by the kings of Travan- 

core. 

Obverse. A floral design, 

JReverse. 12 dots representing the signs of the zodiac 
with some lines. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 3. 

12 Anantaraman Saif Fanams. 

Obverse. do. 

Beoerse. do. 

w. 2 . 5 ; S. 0 . 22 . 

13 Dagger Fanams. 

Obverse. Dagger. 

Reverse. Heart-shaped device, 12 dots, the Sun and the 
Moon. 

W. 5 to 5. 25 ; S. 0. 25 to 0. 4. 

14 Sivaji Prt»a»»s— Issued by SivSji. 

Obverse. “Chatra” ) t tt, 

“Pati’’ j Devauagarl. 

Reverse. “Vi” 1 r -n 

“Raja’’ j DevanSgarl 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 2. 

15 jSamamyaPawams-Issuedby Rama Raja the second 

son of Sivaji. 

Obverse. Rode figure of the king. 

Reverse. “Rama” ) , 

“Rau” 3 Devanagarl. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 25 to 0. 3. 

From all these it is clear that the kings of old 
issued coins even in the lowest denomination. While the 
fanams weighed 5 grains which would then have cost 4 aqnas 
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Jth and ^th of these would have cost one anna and half an 
anna respectively. 

Even the Moghul emperors, Aurangzeb, Jahander Shah, 
Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, Alamgir II 
and Shah Alam II struck Varahas and Half Varahas and 
Half Fanams in the mints established at Gdtti, Imtiyaz- 
GARH, Tadpatri,^ and Cdddappah. These issues are peculiar 
to South India and were not struck for use in Northern 
India. These should evidently have been struck to satisfy the 
needs of the South Indian people. 

Malf Fanams. 

Obverse. Name of the Emperor. 

Reverse, The name of the Mint, town and year (A.H.) 
W. 2. 5 ; S. 0. 2. 


R. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar 


Method of plastering walls for painting 
( Sudhilepavidhanam ) 

This is an old booklet connected with “Fresco Painting” 
which was so much in vogue in India from the Buddhist 
period. The booklet contains only 46 slokas in anustubh 
metre. I got the manuscript from Tazaman Sankararow 
Tantri. There was a Malayalara commentary also appended 
to the work. The work treats of the preparation of materials 
for, and the method of fresco-painting on, the walls of 
temples, Gopurams, palaces and other permanent structures of 
public interest and utility. It can be divided into three 
parts, the first describing the method of plastering the 


1 A paper on this new mint will appear in the Numismatic Soppier 
raent to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. > . '5. ' 
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walls before painting, the second showing the way how 
to prepare the several colours for painting, and the third 
explaining the process of painting the walls. The booklet 
will be of interest to those who wish to revive the old art 
which is about to disappear. A free English rendering of the 
substance is also appended to the text for wider publication. 

Now I shall describe the method of plastering the walls 
(Sudha-lepa), on which pictures are to be painted. Cunnam 
(Sudha) is the powder obtained by burning conch, mother 
of pearl or shell. Take the powder and drench it with a 
solution of molasses and a decoction of ^-th the quantity of 
small peas (mudga). Add quarter part sand with unripe 
plantain-fruits, boiled and beaten well into pulp. Put this 
mixture into wooden dug-outs, wherein it should be kept 
for two months, mixing the same daily. At the end of two 
months, take the mixture in small quantities and, placing the 
same on a granite-slab, sprinkle solution of molasses on it 
and grind it into paste soft as butter. 

In the meantime, level the wall well and smoothen its 
surface. Take a piece of cocoanut and with one end cut 
square and well beaten into a brush. Dip the beaten end of 
the brush into the solution of molasses and rub the solution 
on the wall. Leave the wall, after the application of the 
solution, undisturbed for 12 hours and then plaster the same 
with the mortar prepared as above. 

Level the plaster by means of trowel of convenient size 
made of copper, pewter, iron or wood. Care should be taken 
that the surface does nowhere protrude or fall in. When 
levelling is over, the surface should be rubbed with cold water 
by means of the trunk-brush. Whitewash the surface when 
it gets dry. But no whitewashing is required for painting 
on a wooden surface. Such surface needs only be levelled 
and smoothened before applying colours. 

Here I shall describe the method of colour-painting and 
the manufacture and blending of the various colours. White, 
yellow, red, black and blue are the primary colours, while 
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the rest are all mixtures of two or more of them. The white 
paint to be used for whitewashing the walls just before 
painting is manufactured in the following manner. First of 
all, powder as finely as possible conch, mother of pearl, shell, 
or chalk. Put this fine powder in a mortar of wood not 
liable to discolour or of granite according to convenience. 
Mix and pound it well into paste, treating the same with the 
milk of the tender cocoanut. Dissolve the paste in warm 
water and when well-dissolved, filter and allow the solution 
to precipitate the white paint. Whitewash the wall with 
this paint before the pictures are painted on them. 

To make the outlines of the pictures of different objects, 
a pencil of the following materials should be maufactured. 
The pencil is called kittalehhanl and is manufactured by. 
mixing powdered tiles and powdered cowdung (the former in 
a lesser and the latter in a greater proportion) with a quantity 
of TulasI leaves and grinding the whole well into a soft paste, 
then take small quantities of the paste and roll them into thin 
round sticks, 2|- to inches long. Draw roughly on the 
whitewashed surface the several objects as deva, upadeva, 
man, beast, bird, tree, creeper, mountain, ocean, etc. fixing 
there images, as seen or heard or read from books, well 
in your mind. Wherever wrong lines fall, efface the same 
by rubbing the lines with unbleached cloth, and rewrite 
afterwards. Outlines being finished, take a piece of Pullaran 
and begin to draw the picture with it. 

The preparation of this Pullaran is as follows : — Collect 
from mountains or riverbeds jntadhatu (yellow mineral), 
wash the same in cold water and when dry powder the same 
finely. Pour some water into the powder and grind it into 
paste. Take the paste and mix the same in plenty of water, 
using a large vea.sel for the purpose. When the mixture 
has stood for some time, the mud and other matter, will 
precipitate and can be thrown off while the surface water can- 
be retained. Pour this water again into another vessel end. 
allow it to .stand for sometime and throw beck apy,m<^. 
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precipitate which the solution may hold. Repeat the process 
several times till you get a clear solution. Rub this solution 
on to an earthen pot (bhinnamrdbha^da) and dry the pot 
in the sun. Collect raktadhstu (red mineral) also in the 
same way and treat the same in the above manner. When 
clear, rub that also on to another earthen pot and dry the 
pot in the sun. Then take a lamp (Gingili oil lamp) supplied 
with oil and clean wick, and light it under an inverted new 
earthern pot, taking care to see that the pot has no crevices. 
The soot formed on the inner surface of the pot should then 
be collected, placed in an earthen or other vessel and well 
mixed. Add a quantity of pure water with the soot and 
make it into paste. This paste should be kept in the sun 
and dried. All these three colours should then be mixed 
in pure water, and adding Nimbatoya to it, the whole should 
be well beaten and mixed. 

Brushes for drawing pictures are either broad, medium 
or pointed, as the case may be. They are 4^, 4 or inches 
long. The width or thickness at the face should be 6 yavas, 
but at the back end it should be only l-th of the above. The 
form of the brush may be octagonal or round. The face should 
be bound by a copper band. The broad brush is prepared 
with the hair about the ears of a calf-bufialo, the medium 
with the hair on the belly of a sheep, and the pointed with 
the hair at the tail of a squirrel. Fit in these hairs at the 
copper baud of the brush and fix them there by the aid of 
lac or yarn-thread. Each colour should have three such 
brushes. There should be three brushes each under broad, 
medium and pointed quality. They can be named broad- 
broad, broad- medium, broad-pointed and so on for two kinds 
also. That will make nine brushes in all for each colour. 

Apply pUadhatu with medium brush and draw the picture 
effacing all unnecessary marks by unbleached cloth, but 
taking care that the lines of the kittaldkhanl is left there 
in tact. Apply the other colours with the broad brush. 
All protrusions and depressions as also the roundness of 
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objects should be shown by means of less or more colour. 
ISIake the painting beautiful by regular lights and shades. 
Wherever the yellow, black or red colour is lightly applied, 
mark their extremities by pointed brushes steeped in lamp- 
black. Where finger-nails or other white objects are to be 
shown, just scrap the paint in that portion by means of a 
sharp knife or other instrument, and thus paint the walls 
wherever necessary. 

Harih 

1 Atha vaksye sudhalepavidhim bhittau visesatah / 

Dagdhva sankhadikam kasthai scurnitam yat sudhS 

hi sa II 

2 Sudhacurnacaturthamsarnudgakvathajalaih saha / 
Gudivtoyena samsincet taccurnam balukanvitam // 

3 Balukanam prama^aip hi sudhaturyainsani5n(l)atah / 
Krsanupakvakadallphalapistan ca yojayet // 

4 Dro^yam ksiptvatha saramardya gate masadva’ye [puna^ / 
P(v)esayed drsadi ksiptva drsada gudavarina // 

5 Navanitam ivayati yavat tavat supesayet / 

Atha kudyadikam samyak samsoddhya samatarp nayet // 

G Nalikeratvacam agraihi susuksmam sithillkrtaih / 

Saktva gudajalair yate dinardhe tam vilepayet jj 

7 Lohena daru^a vadau darvin nirmaya buddhitat / 
Tadakaravisaladi sarvam acintya bhedatah // 

8 Taddarvlprsthabhagena nimnonnatavivarjitara / 

Liptva pistasudham samyak suddhatoyena lepayet // 

9 Nalikeratvacalipya suddhatoyena sosayet / 

^uske tasmin varnalepalfi karyas citrartham eva hi // 

10 Phalakadau laksap.ena snigdhe var^am vilepayet / 
Sudhalepo ua kartavyas citrartham phalakadisu // 

11 Atha vaksyami samksepat sarvesam var^alepanam / 
Saipskytin ca visese^a tesam yogatn tathaiva ca // 

12 Sitavaniam pltavarnam raktavanaafl ca kajjalam / 

Etani suddhavar^ni syamavar^iafi ca vai punat II 

13 Kudyadau dhavalam var^am piirvam eva samSlikhet ) 
^ankhaaaktyadikam vatha sitain mrdvStha cQr|>ay©i // 

I. H. Q., march, 1927 - ® 
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14 ^kotakatvaca vafcha ketakihastato 'pi v5 / 

YathS anigdhataram yati tafcha [mrfcy5di] lepayefc // 

16 SudhScuroani niksipya garfce caulukhale ’bhava / 

FistvS puna]^ puna]^ samyak musalena mabs^matij^ // 

16 ' Kerabalathalodena siktva sampesayet punab / 

Turn [vim] us 9 atoyena sanayagalodya gaulayet // 

17 Panali purvoktarnargega kudye samlepayet krainat / 
Evain dhavalifce bhitfcau phalake va likhet ta la // 

18 Puragalostacurnena suskagomayacurgakan / 
Talasldalaaammisraip yojayet pesagitale jj 

19 Pistva tana vidhSyasa sosayet kittalekhinlm / 
VarbyakSrain tathCiyaine dvitryambhoddvyangulatniikaiu // 

20 Devan va manujan va[pi]iiirgaa vihamgamaa[tatha] / 
Latavrksadikan vatha iiagan va sagaran api // 

21 Srofcrabhyam vatha netrabhyaip nianasa vatha niseitaii / 
Alikhet kittalekhinya samyak smrtva punah punab jj 

22 Yatra lekha gata vamam tatra tau navavasasa / 
Sainmarjya samyag alikhya tattadakaram uimayet jj 

23 Atha dhattlg plbavargaa girinadyadisambhavan / 
Adayasuddhatoyena saiak^lyadau vicflrgayet jj 

24 Mandatn kincic chilaprsthe pesayitva vilodya ca / 
^uddhatoyair mahapatre muhurtam paricalayet jj 

25 TadurddhvSinsaip saratoyam adhab pafikavivarjitam / 
Patrantare viniksipya punab kuryad amum vidbiin l| 

26 Evain punab punab krtva yavau nirmalata bhavet / 
Tatsaram bhinoamrdbhagde mandam alipya sosayet jj 

27 Evam eva samanlya raktadhibtun api kramat / 
Nirinalatve samatpanne sosayed bhinnarardghate jj 

28 Atha tailum sam^icya varddhauianecchavartikam jj 
Vinyasya prajvale dipe ghatam adaya inrgraayain jj 

29 Suskagomayacurgena [samrarjyadamasya] vai / 
Taddjpopari uicchidrani.sammukham vinyaaet punab // 

30 Taddipasikhaya jatakajjalam tadghatodare / 

Alagnam samyag adaya mrdghatadau vilepayet jj 

31 Suddhatoyena sarnyuktam sosayet punar atape / 

Etat trayam piinar yoktya iiirabatoyeua mardayet jj 
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32 Raktaclhaturasam plfcadhaturasan ca vai punah j 
Alodya patre niksipya nitva dinadalam puna^ // 

33 Tadurddhvamsara inaliapatre mandain asicya sosayeb / 
Mrdghate suddhaye dhiman punarapy ekadacareb // 

34 Yamamatrarn syarnadhatuqi suddhatoyena pesayefc / 
Punah kapittbaniryasatoyaiji saramardya sosayefc jj 

35 LekhanI trividha jneya sthula suksma ca raadhyarna j 
Tadda^dainrfcyumatram va viskarabham sadyavain 

smptam // 

36 Mukkbe prstbe tadastarasam astasram vatba vartulam j 
Krfcvagre vinyasec chaiikum gulbena yavamStrakain / 

37 Sfcbulayam vatsakarnottbani ajodarabhavnm vare / 
Cikrodapuccbara suksmaySm roraa^y adaya yatnafcab }j 

38 Tantuna laksayS vatba dandagrakrtasankusu / 

Baddhva tu lekbauim samyak prativarnara tridbS 

tridha // 

39 Akrtya ca tridba stbula sukstna inadhya punas tatha / 
Pratyekara nava sa caivara prativamam tu lekbani / 

40 Atba madbyanialekbinya pltadb5turasena tu / 
Kittarekbabahirbbage likhitva vyaktara ambarailj jj 

41 Marjjayet kittarekbantam punas tam vyaktam alikhet ’/ 
RaktadhaturasenStba sarvain suvyaktam alikhet // 

42 Punar varuiani vinyasya lekhinya stbQlaya tatba / 
Niskalankam punas tatra nimnonnatavisesakan // 

43 ^yamojjvalatvabhedena kuryat sarvam manoharam / 

Tatha parusyamardavan 

44 Vinyasakramabhedena kuryat sarvam manoharam jJ 
Yatrojjvale pltavarjjie syaraas tatrSpi lohitab / 

45 Prante kajjalavar^ena sUksmayS samlikbet sudhlh jj 
Kshurena tlksp.adharepa tatkarraroapatur anjasa J 

46 Sammrjen nikharadini crtrara evaro saraacaret // 

Subham astu // 


V. V. Sharma 



Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

(Translated from the German version of A. S chief ner 
ivith additional notes) 

[The History of Buddhism inlndia Avritten by the learned Tibetan 
Lama Taranatha (fl, latter quarter of the i6th and early part of 
the 17th century A.C.) deservedly occupies a high place in the history 
of the expansion of Indian Buddhism* Notwithstanding its admitted 
defects consisting mainly in a fanciful setting of history and geography 
and an extraordinary proneness to faith in miracles, it is a vast store- 
house of Buddhist legends and traditions. It passes under review 
the whole epoch from the time of king Ajata^atru to that of the 
Sena kings of Bengal, and numerous are the allusions it makes to the 
great figures and centres of the Buddhist faith. Its value has been 
recognised by the frequent references made to it by Western scholars 
ever since it was first made accessible in a European language. 

It is now more than half a century since the Russian and the 
German versions of Taranatha's work made their appearance almost 
simultaneously in print. The enormous advance made in every branch 
of Buddhist studies during the interval is too patent a fact to require 
mention. We have therefore thought it desirable to present to the 
readers of the Indian Historical Quarterly an English transla- 
tion of the History of Buddhism in India from the German and to 
supplement it with our notes where necessary. 

To the Russian Academy of Sciences we owe our sincere acknow- 
ledgments for its kindness in permitting us to make the present 
translation. Our thanks are also due to Prof. Theodore Stcherbatsky 
for his help in this connection. — Tr.] 


SCHIEFNER’S FOREWORD 

In the first volume of his work upon Buddhism. Prof. Wassiljew has 
repeatedly noticed the History of Buddhism in India written by 
Taranatha, and he has given specially on pp. 47f, a short summary of 
this work. These notices made it desirable that the whole work should 
be published. Therefore in the year 1868 I edited the Tibetan text on 
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the basis of four manuscripts which were at my disposal and as I 
remarked in the foreword to the text edited by inej derived great benefit 
from the Russian translation placed at my disposal by Prof. Wassiljew 
which was to appear simultaneously with the present German version. 
Already on the gth Aprils 1866 Prof, Wassiljew had presented this 
translation to the Academy, but different other works which he had to 
edit for the benefit of his audience in the local University and specially 
his Chinese Dictionary, retarded its printing so that it could be 
brl^ght to an end only during the last eight months. Through this 
circumstance it was possible for me to add as an appendix to the 
present German translation — of which the printing was finished before 
the end of a year — most of the notes which Prof. Wassiljew contributed 
out of the rich store of his knowledge of the Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhist literature in the course of printing of his own translation. 

Taranatha gives at the end of his work the 34th year of his 
life as the time when his work was finished ; it is the ^^earth- 
monkey-year''^ corresponding to the year 1608 according to the 
Christian reckoning ; the year of his birth was therefore the ‘'wood-pig- 
year'' (1573)* Both these dales are found mentioned in the chronological 
table of the work Kalpasuvf ksa. Since the notice of his birth is 
limited shortly to '‘Jo-nang Taranatha Keen-snjingh," the following 
remarks may be made for the elucidation of Prof. Wassiljew's 
Preface. To the different schools which were thrown into the back- 
ground with the appearance of the Yellow Caps (or Yellow Church* 


1 The Tibetans have evolved their chronological system from 
those of India and China. They have adopted the Indian method of 
calculation by sixty-year cycle and twelve-year cycle, denoting the 
year of the twelve-year cycle by the Zodiacal beast of the year. From 
the Chinese system they have borrowed the five elements, wood, fire, 
earth, iron and water. For denoting a particular year they tag on to the 
elements of the Chinese system a Zodiacal beast of the Indian system. 
See WaddelPs Lhasa and its Mysteries^ App. I, pp. 449'4SO» — ‘Tr. 

[In the present version our own notes are always distinguished as 
above]. 

2 The monks of this church wore Yellow coloured hats and girdles 

in order to distinguish themselves from the monks of the older coriserva* 
.tive church, who u^ed Red capi and girdles (while the Bons used 
Black caps),— Tr. . , 
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Gelugpa) founded by Tsoa-kha-pa' belonged likewise to the school of 

Jo-nang ; it derived its name from the place Jomonang where stood a 
monastery in which a certain Dolbupa, having separated himself from 
the Saskyas®, iound his refuge. In his work called the Ocean of the 
True Sense of the Mountain-teaching he based the teaching of 
this school upon a particular form (essentially another form) of 
nothingness. Although Tson-kha-pa along with one of his 
immediate disciples and the disciple of that disciple had heard of 
the Kalacakra and the Paramita, the teaching of the special fgrm 
of nothingness was rejected by the Yellow Caps. After the time of 
Tson-kha-pa, Kun*dga-grol-mtschog* and specially his re-incarnation 
Taranatha propagated the Jonang teaching. ® There was founded the 
monastery rTag-fctan-phun-tshogs-gling, images were set up and wooden 
blocks were incised for the printing of most of the Jo-nang works. 
When the ruler of Rin Spung, called Karm-^tan-jkjong-^/vang-po, 
came forward as the protector of this teaching, its popularity greatly 
increased. But when his power came to an end, the fifth Dalai Lama, 
after the death of Taranatha, annexed the Jo-nang monastery to the 
school of Yellow Caps, and the wooden blocks were sealed up so that at 


• Born 1493, 15^6. 


1 Tsofi-kha-pa (1368-1419) was a reformer of Tibetan Buddhism. 
He adopted as far as possible the monastic discipline of Hinayana 
Buddhism and thoroughly revised the Tibetan Buddhist liturgy. For 
details of his life see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, iii, pp. 358-9 ; 

1882, pp. 53-7, 127 ; Huth, Buddhismus in der Mongolei, ti, 
pp. I75ff ; E.R.E., vii, p. 787. — Tr. 

2 The Sas-kyas were one of the most powerful sects of Tibet. 
Their monastery known also as the Sas-kya monastery was founded by 
a royal prince of that name at a distance of about 50 miles to 
the north of Mt. Everest. Kublai Khan after his conversion to 
Buddhism by the abbot of this monastery conferred upon him (usually 
known as Nashya Pandita) the temporal rulership of W. Tibet. The 
abbots of this monastery wielded great influence, both political and 
religious, over the whole of Tibet from 1270 to 1340. Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, iii, p. 354 j E, R, E., vii, s.v., Lamaism. — Tr. 

3 Jo-nang is a sub-sect of the Sas-kyas, another being Ngor-pa. 
E,R.E., vii, p, 788. — ^Tr. 
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present of the Jonang school only two works of Taranatha are known, 
viz. the Sadkana and the History of Buddhism.* 

To the above information, which Prof. Wassiljew has drawn from 
the history of Tibetan schools, he adds from the same work 
the following passage : “In Khalkha Prince (Khan) Usutai founded 
the monastery Erdeni Jowo, after he had met the third Dalai Lama. 
The son of his grandson Tushijetu Khan was the re-incarnation 
/•Je-^tsun-dam-pa ^lo- 5 sang-fctan-pai-rgyal-wtshan, the glory of Khalkha, 
who received great honour from the Manchu emperor (Kanghi) ; 
he founded the monastery Ri-vo-^/ge- ^jas-^ling and the series of his 
incarnations continued still further.” 

Now as far as the history of Buddhism written by Taranatha is 
concerned, it appears from the plan of the work as well as from the 
casual remarks of the author that we have to deal with a mere com- 
pilation. Besides the Indian works which he himself mentions, he also 
makes use of indigenous works. When the separate volumes of the 
Tanjur with its numerous historical notices are properly investigated, it 
will be easy to trace back to their sources the numerous stereotyped 
passages which are found about individual occurrences in the work of 
Taranatha as well as of other later wTiters. Probably one may succeed 
also in reconstructing a number of Indian and other names in their 
true forms or at least in finding out the origin of the present corrupted 
forms. In the Index I have printed in brackets the names and 
Indian words occurring in Taranatha’s Tibetan text in order to 
distinguish them from words authenticated from some other source 
or gained through retranslation. As the latter cannot always be relied 
on, I have marked the doubtful cases with an asterisk. Sanskrit offers 
different probable forms for the Tibetan words, as for instance. 


* 'pfjg Sumbum of ^Long-^ol-^lama (see Wassiljew, Histori- 
cal & Philosophical Bulletin, vol. XI, Milanges Asiatique, II, p. 3S4). 
which is really called Ngag-</vang ^lo-^sang comprises briefly both 
works. We observe also in the same place the full name Kun-</ga'- 
fning-po (=lnandagarbha), and where the series of re incarnations 
since the time of Sakyamuni are told, Malla Mahabala opens the 
series in which Jo-nang Taranatha .or Kun-ifga-injing-po is the 
1 6th. In the Tanjur we find the name Taranatha as well as 
iiTun-i/ga’ fnjing-po. In vol. lu of the Sutra he is mentioned several 
times as translator, according to Jonang, as well as with the epitliet. 
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I have retranslated Devendrabuddlu, while in Tanjur it is Surendra- 
bodhi'*' ; in the place of Buddhadis, a form which occurs in Wa^siljew’s 
Buddhism 20v), the form Buddhapaksa which also occurs in the same 
work (p. 56) is perhaps the right one, it is probably an epithet derived 
from the ManjukfimTdataJitray so also are the names Dharmika, 
Yogin, etc. 

For ‘Kala' the synonym 'Krsna^ can well be put, the Chinese prefer for 
it the word ‘Mecaka’ which name I have restored as Krsnacarinf and 
whicli name is found in the later Tibetan works in the form Kalacarya ; 
on the other hand Taranatha's Krsaaraja appears to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the word Kaliuga. It is difficult to decide 
whether the Jayabhadra or the Jinabhadra has the greater probability. 
Instead of Visrutadeva, the later Tibetans use Vikhyatadeva (Thob 
jig, vol. III, p. 344). If after all I have written in the translation 
*BhahgaIa/ I have retained the form which occurs in all Tibetan works. 
To be frank there are many strange forms, e.g. "Vikramala§lla’ 
instead of ‘Vikramasila,’ ‘Bharadhvaja’, instead of *Bharadvajah and 
so on. 

As we cannot always depend upon the different forms of single 
names, I have in the translation, wherever practicable, put them in a 
better form than what the manuscripts offer. The chronological 
account is also in an evil condition. Very gladly I would have 
complied with the wishes of those who had desired a synchronistic 
table as a supplement to the translation, if such a one could have 
been produced with ease. A greater evil is that in the chronological 
account prophecies in the MaUjuhrlmTilatantra have been mostly 
admitted as the end and basis of chronology. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings Taranatha's work, although 
it is not suited to be a sure guide for the history of Buddhistic regions 
in India, furnishes the occasion for further researches through its 
numerous, though often short, notes on some celebrities of Buddhism 
and their mass of legends. Perhaps one may succeed in collect- 
ing the uorks of Bhatagati, Indradatta and Ksemendrabhadra men^ 
tioned by Taranatha or at least in gathering accurate information about 
them. Even if this should not come to pass, occasion may be found 


A similar fluctuation is found between the names Nagabuddhi 
and Nagabodhi, Indrabhuti and Indrabodhi, 
t Also Kalacarin at p. 278. 
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for elucidating what is as yet little known and for finding out what is 
unknown about the rich Buddhist literature that is contained in the 
Kanjur as well as the Tanjur and the different works to which the 
notes to this translation refer. Ma\^ young energy be found possess* 
ing the requisite means and perseverance to follow up this task. 

St. Petersburg, 27 May (8 June), 1869. 

A. SCHIEFNFR 


INTRODUCTION 

Treasure of wishes of the necessary named distinct ex- 
planations OF the manner in which the mine of happiness, 
the gem of excellent teaching was propagated in ARYADE^A.^ 
Om, salvation to living creatures ! distinct explanations of the 
manner in which the mine of happiness, the gem of excellent teaching 
adorned with resplendent fortune, was propagated in Aryadesa, and the 
treasure of wishes of the necessary things was known. ^ Adoration be to 
the Buddha along with his sons and disciples !* I bow down to the chief 
hermit, the head-cloudf that came fiom the domain of beings to the 
domain of gods, that is adorned with the marks and signs of the rain- 
bow and sends down the soft nectar-rain of deeds. Here also those versed 
in the year-books and antique lore^ when arranging the stories of Arya- 
desa, recognise in the drying up of their skill the basis of their poverty 
just like the poor man in the presence of goods exhibited for sale. As I 


* The most distinguished followers of Buddha and the most 
renowned Lamas are thus called, 

Literally in Tibetan ^‘before the king of hermits, the first of 
clouds,” so that Munindra and Meghendra may be compared with each 
other. 


1 More accurately “The holy and precious religion, how it 
flourished in the Aryadesa clearly explained, which is therefore called 
Ratnacintaniani” — Tr. 

2 Better, “The holy and precious religion decorated by the glory, 
ho it wflourished in Aryadesa, clearly explained, which is called Ratna- 
cintamani.” — Tr. 

I. a Q., March, 1927 


9 
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have noticed along with some other scholars many serious mistakes in 
the explanation of sources of the teaching, I have prepared in brief this 
arrangement of stories capable of removing mistakes for the benefit of 
others. 

Here are the contents of the principal facts. In the line of 
king Ksemadarsin there are four, namely^ Subahu, Sudhanu, Mahendra, 
and Camasa ; in the line of of Asoka four : VigataSoka, Vlrnsena, 
Nanda and Mahapadma ; from the line of Candra came forth Hari-, 
Ak^a*-, Jaya-, Nema-, Phani-, Bhaaisa-, and ^^ala- with the subjoined 
(affix^ Candra. Thereafter Candragupta, BindusSra and his nephew 
^ricandra are named. To (the names) Dharma, Karma, Vrksa, Vigama, 
Kama^ Sifuha, Bala, Vimala, Gopi and Lalita also, Candra is annexed 
at the end. If Bindusara not counted in the list, there are 19 with 
the name Candra. Of these Aksacandra, Jayacandra, Dhanna- 
candra, Karmacandra, Vigamacandra, Kamacandra and Vimala- 
candra are known as the seven Candras, with the addition of Candra- 
gupta, Gopicandra and Lalitacandra they are celebrated as the 
ten Candras, Descending from the Pala line : Gopala, Deva-, Rasa-, 
Dharma*, Van a-, Mahi-, Maha-, Srestha-, Bheya-, Neya-, Amra-, Hasti-, 
Rama-, Yaksa-, all with the affix Pala^ are fourteen in the Pala lineage. 
The kings Agnidatta, Kaniska, Laksai§va, Candanapala, Sriharsa, Slla, 
Udayana, Gaudavardhana, Kanika and Turuska, th^ i§akamaha- 
sammata, Buddhapaksa, Gambhirapaksa, Cala, Caladhruva, 
Visnu, Simha, Bharsa, Pancama-Simha, Prasanna, Praditya, 
Maha sen a, MahaSakyabala, these stand single, Masuraksiia, Canaka, 
^amupala, Santipala, stand singly in the Pala line, Lava, Kasa, Manita, 
Rathika are the four Senas. In the South appeared in Kafici and the 
other different kingdoms Sukla, Candraksobha, ^alivahana, Mahesa, 
Ksemaiikara, Manoratha, Bhogasubala, Candrasena, Ksemaiikara- 
simha. Vyaghra, Budha, Buddhasuca, Sanmukha, ' Sagara, 

Vikrama, Ujjayana, gre§tha, Mahendra, Devaraja, Visva, Sisu, 
Pratapa. In the South appeared the following Brahmanas! 

Balamitra, Nagaketu, VardhamaJa, Gaggari, Kumarananda, 
latikumara, Bhadrananda, Danabhadra, Lankadeva, Bahubhuja, 
Madhayamati ; these are the old Mahacaryas. As the followers 
of the victorious teachers are generally known the following seven 
persons, Madhyantika counting as the eighth, Uttara, Ya^as, Posada, 
Kasyapa, Sanavasa, Mahaloma, Mahatyaga, Nandin, Dharmasrestha! 
Pargvika, Asvagupta, Nanda are the A rh ants protecting the teaching 
Uttara, Ka^vapa, SammatTya, Mahlsasaka, Dharmagupta, Suvarsa^ 
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Vatsiputriya, Tamrasatiya, Bahusru tiya, Dharmottara, Avantaka, Jeta- 
vaniya, Sthavira, Dharmatrata, Vasubandhu, Ghosaka, ^rilabha, 
Buddhadeva, Kumaralabha, Vamana, Kunala, Saiikara, Sangha- 
vardhana, Sambhuti, are the disciples of the great Bhadantas.* Jaya, 
Sujaya, Kalyana, Siddha, Adarpa, Raghava, Yasika, Panini, Kunala, 
Bhadra, Vararuci, Sudra, Kulika, Mudgaragomin, Sankara, Dhar- 
mika, Mahavirya, Suvisnu, Madhu, Supramadhu, the second 
Vararuci, Kasijata, Canaka and Vasunetra, Sahku, Brhaspati, 
Maksika, Vasunaga, Bhadrapalita, Purna, Purnabhadra, these are the 
great Brahman as honoured for the teaching. 

The Aryas of Mahayana teaching are not mentioned in this list 
since they are generally well known but they will be men- 
tioned in the course of this history. The six jewels of Jambudvipa 
have a great celebrity. Sura, Rahula, Gunaprabha, Dhannapala are 
called the four great ones, Santideva and Caitdragomin are praised 
by the learned as the two miracle-performing Acaryas, The designa- 
tion of the two most excellent ones is unknown in India. The 
designation of the six Jewels and of the two most excellent ones 
is known through the Tibetan. Jnanapada, Dipahkarabhadra, 
Lanka jayabhadra, Sridhara, Bhavabhadra, Bhavyakirti, Lllavajra, 
Durjayacandra, Samayavajra, Tathagataraksita, Bodhibhadra, 
Kam^^laraksita, — these twelve are the Tantracaryas of Vikramaslla. 
Thereafter came the six Door-pandits and different Acaryas of the 
secret teaching. 

Keeping the above well in mind one will easily understand the 
history set forth below through its entanglements. 

While the genealogy of the kings before the entrance of our teacher, 
the fully enlightened Buddha, into the world can be obtained credibly 
according to circumstances from the Vinaya, the Abhiniskramanasutra 
and partly from the Lalitavistara and other works, the series of kings, 
rsis, etc. who lived at the time of Satyayuga, Tretayuga and the 
Kaliyuga are here not put into writing from the works of Tirthtkas, 
since these, although many in number, are partly mixed up with 
untruth and may not be simply believed, and as no connection with 


* According to Wassiljew the renowned persons of Buddhist 
hierarchy during the time of Mahayana were called Bhadantas ; 
they stand among the Arhats but must be directors and founders of 
schools, propagators of the teaching and authors of works ; cf* how- 
ever Burnouf, Introduction A Thistoire du buddhisme Indien, p. 56/* 
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the history of the excellent law exists and no requisites for the 
thoroughly pure design are evident. But if one asks for the works of 
their teachers, these are the Bharata with more than looooo slokas, 
Ramayana consisting of 100,000 slokas, the 18 Piiranas in more than 
190,000 §lokas, the poetry Raghuvanisa in 86,000 slokas, etc. Here are 
only explained the histories of tlie things which refer to the teacliing 
of the Teacher. 


The Ramayana of Valmiki mentions two Kosalas 


The country' of Ko.^ala or modern Oudh is well-known to historians. 
In the Raghuvam^a of Kalidasa it has been described as UUara-Komla. 
In canto 6^ the 71st sloka runs as follows : — 

Again in the 9th canto, si. i we have 


iTOTO ^ ^ u 

The very word Uitara Kosala suggests the existence of another 
Kosala towards the southern side of India, We do hear of a country or 
kingdom by the name of Daksina Kosala or Maha Ko§ala. This kingdom 
has been recorded simply as Kosala in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudra Gupta amongst the kingdoms of Daksinapatha. I quote 
below a line from the original text : — 



Samudra Gupta subdued the Kosala country of king Mahendra.^ 

From the above it is evident that the Maha Kosala or Daksina Kosala . 
country was known as only without any particular attribute of 

*Maha' or ‘Daksina/ This is also supported by several copper-plate 
grants of the kings of Kosala. 


I Nothing is known about this king. In a few coins of Kumara- 
gupta (Allan, pp. 61-62, no. 1909) is found inscribed on 
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The earliest grant is that of Mahasiva Tivaradeva, the supreme 
Lord of (the country of) Kosala. The charters of this king are in the 
box'headed characters and they were issued from Tripura, modern 
Sirpur, on the bank of the Mahanadi, 37 miles north east of Raipur, 
the Hd. qrs, of the Chhattisgarh Division in C.P, 

Line 19 of the Baloda plates of Tivaradeva reads : — 

While the seal of the same king bears the following ^loka : — 

(Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 294.) 

[This seal is circular and has figure of Garuda, facing full-front, 
depicted with the head of a man and the body of a bird, with his 
wings expanded, with apparently human arms hanging down between 
the wings and the feet, and with a serpent with expanded hood, stand- 
ing up in front of and over each shoulder ; on the proper right of this, 
a cakra or discus, the emblem of Visnu and on the proper left, a 
Sankha or conch-shell ; in the lower part a floral device.” Below is 
the above quoted legend in two lines.] 

The date of Tivaradeva is roughly about A. D. 800, although 
according to some historians, the age of the box-headed characters 
falls between Sth and 6th. centuries A. D. 

The first 10 slokas of the Sarakho copper-plate inscription' of the 
Haihaya prince Ratnadeva II of Ratnapura, dated Cedi era 880, arc 
found reproduced in the Amoda copper-plate charters, dated Cedi years 
900 and 905 (Two Copper-plate Charters of the Haihaya king Prthvideva 
II of the Cedi years 900 and 905— I. H. Q., vol. I, no. 3). In the 
loth sloka, king Ratnadeva II has been described as the ‘^^ornamcnt 
of the entire Kosala kingdom^ The §Ioka is as follows : — 

From the time of Samudragupta down to the irth century A, D. 


one side, and on some coins of the same king 

(Ibid., pp. 73'74, no. 219-25) is inscribed. Do these refer to the 

I These plates are in possession of the Chatisgarh Ganarava— 
Pracarak Mandali, Bilaspur, C.P. Hitavad (N?^pur) April I, 1926. J* 
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the kingdom with its capitals and was; called 

We have got enough inscriptional evidence to prove this. 

In the Ramayana of Valmiki we find that DaSaratha invites one 
Bhanumut who is stated as the king of Kosala to join his sacrifice. 
This Bhanumat was, I believe, the lord of Daksina Kosala or Mali.i 
Kosala. 

^ II 

Ramayana, I, 13, vs. 25, 26, 

'‘You must also bring Dasaratha^s friend Rompada, the king of Aiiga. 
You yourself invite Bhanumat, the king of Kosala and the learned and 
valiant king of Magadha/' 

The Ramayana of Valmiki mentions two Kohalas^ the Uttara Kosala 
or Oudh^ and the Daksina Kosala or modern Chattisgarh. 

Now a few words about the use of the name Southern Kosala. 
The Kosala country of Ttvardeva is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as 
Southern Kosala® (Bears Life of HiuenTsang^ book IV, pp. 134-35). 

During his visit a Ksatriya king was reigning there. Hiuen Tsang 
does hot give us the name of the king nor of the then capital of 
“Southern Kosala”, We are therefore unable to say whether the capital 
was J^ripura (modern Sirpur in the Raipur Dist., C. P.) or Bhadravatl 
(modern Bhandak in the Chanda Dist., C P.), We are further told that 
in the 2nd century A. D, king Sadvaha (So-to-po-ho) the Lord of 
Southern Kosala, excavated for Nagarjuna a rock-temple. Tliis cave- 
dwelling was hewn in a mountain called *‘Po-lo-mo lo-ki-li” i. e. 


I 1 

iRft mvit I 

^ gft M<ti 

Ramayanna, I, 5, vs. 5, 6. 

2 Hiuen Tsang says : — Going north-west from this (Kalinga) 
about 1800 li we came to Southern Kosala. The king is of the Ksattriya 
caste. He deeply reverences the law of Buddha, and is well affected 
towards learning and the arts. There are 100 Sangharamas here, 
and 10,000 priests, There are a great number of heretics who live 
intermixed with the population, and also Deva temples. Not far to 
the south is an old Sahgharama. By the side of it is a sfnpa built 
by Asoka Raj. In old days Tathagata exhibited great spiritual 
changes in this place and over came the heretics. 
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Bhramaragiri, the mountain cf the Black bee (Durga). Hiuen Tsang 
says : — Afterwards Nagarjuna Bodhisattva dwelt here (old sangharama 
by the side of which was a stupa built by Asoka). At that time 
the king of the country was named Sadvaha^ --ho) ; he highly 

esteemed Nagarjuna, and abundantly supplied all his wants. 

At this time Deva Bodhisattva came from the country of Simhala 
to seek to discuss on some (religious) questions. C oming to the door 
he requested permission to pass through. The gate-keeper announced 
him ) on this Nagarjuna recognised the man and filled a dish with 
water and told a disciple to show it to him. 

Deva seeing the water, without speaking, cast a needle into it. 
The disciple then brought it back. 

Nagarjuna having seen it was full of joy and said : “This water so 
bright and full is the symbol of my character (qualities). That man 
who has come and thrown a needle into it has done so to show that 
he can investigate these to the bottom. If such be the man, I can 
discuss with him on the dark and mysterious doctrines of religion, 
and he may hand down the light (lamp).'' He immediately caused 
him to be brought in, and having seated him, they entered on mutual 
conversation, as pleasant and agreeable as the fish finds the water 
to be. 

Then Nagarjuna said, “I am now old and worn out ; does the pure 
shining orb of wisdom reside with you" (i. e. are you able to succeed 
me as a teacher) ? 

Deva, rising and reverently bowing at the feet of Nagarjuna, said, 
Although your servant is of small ability yet he will venture to hand 
down your loving instructions." 

During the 7th. century A. D. the country of ‘Southern Kosala* 
boasted of possessing learned Brahmanas : — 

In this country there was a Brahmana who was skilled in explaining 


I Who this king was is not certain. He is said to have reigned 
over Shing-tu^ which may simply mean India. He was surnamed 
Shi-yen^to-kia (Sindhuka ?). Was he a Pallava ? and was Alamana 
where Nagiirjuna knew him^ the same as “Aramana* or the Coroffiandel 
Coast, between Cola and Kali'hga ? Be that as it may, we know 
that Nagarjuna was so closely acquainted with the king that he sent 
him a friendly letter exhorting him to morality of life and religious 
conduct Beal's Life of H. T,, Intro., pp. xx, xxi. 
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the treatise called ; the Master of the Law remained here 

a month and some day, and read (with him) the Tsah-liang-lun. 

Whether the country of Sadvaha is mentioned in the Buddhist litera- 
ture of the time, simply as ‘Kosala’ or ‘Southern or Maha Kosala’ is not 
properly known. 

The Gunji Buddhist Inscription^ gives us the name of a king named 
Kumara Vasanta. Gunji is in the Sakti Feudatory State which may be 
called the very heart of Chattisgarh. The record is assigned by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar to the first century A.D. It- is not known whether 
this inscription contains the name of the country or kingdom over 
which king Kumara Vasanta ruled. 

L. P. Pandeya Sarma 


I Gunji is 14 miles from Sakti, the Head qrs. of a Feudatory state 
of the same name, on the B. N. Ry. Near this village is a spring 
known as ^^Damau Dahra,'' and on a rock there this inscription in 
Brahmi characters has been incised. It consists of two parts, the first of 
which begins with salutation to Bhagavata, and is dated the isth 
day of the 4th fortnight of Hemanta in the 5th regnal year of a king 
named ^rl Kumara Vasanta, and contains the words Bhagavato Usubha- 
tiihi^ the name of a thera Godacha and the name Vasiihiputa, 

The 2nd part of the inscription is dated on the second day of the 
6th fortnight of Grisma in the 8th year of Kumara Vasanta*s reign. 

Cousen’s Progress Report, 1904, p. 54 and ‘Inscriptions in C. P. 
and Berar' by Rai Bahadur Hiraial) p. 168. 



The Kalinga Edict 

The First Separate Edict of Dhauli 

(Also known as the Kalinga Provincials' Edict) 

Of the two separate edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada, it was called 
No, I by Prinsep {JASB,, VII, 438), though Cunningham pointed 
out later on, after discussing the manner in which they had been 
engraved {Cor. Ins, Tnd,y I, p. 20), that it should properly be designa- 
ted as the edict No. II. All scholars, including Cunningham himself, 
except Kern (who adopted the suggestion of Cunningham) and 
V. A. Smith, thought it desirable not to disturb the arrangement 
of Prinsep, and we, on our part, consider him perfectly justified in 
calling this edict No. I for other reasons that we shall point out 
towards the end of this discussion. 

This inscription was first discovered by Kittoe in 1837? and was 
first published by Prinsep in 1838 VII, 437 - 44 S)' If was re- 

edited by Burnouf ( Lotas de la Bonne Loi^ pp. 67ifif. ), by 
Cunningham in 1877 {jCor, Ins. Ind,^ I), by Kern in 1880 \JRAS. 
{N.S^y XII, 379ff. ] and also in Jaarh. der Zuyd. Buddh,, lor 
ff.), by Buhler in 1887 {ZDMG,, 41, pp. iff., also in English 
in Aniaravaii^ 114 ff.). It was revised by Senart {J.ns. de Piyadasu 
II, lOSff.). Of the most recent editions we have a transcript * in 
Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions of Asoha, part II, pp. 82-88, and transla- 
tions and notes in his Asoka, pp. 323-25 ; translations and notes in 
glossary, in the two volumes of A. C. Woolner's Asoka Inscriptions 
and Glossary. Then comes the most important edition of the Corpus 
by Hultzsch. 

In dealing with this edict Ave shall begin with that portion of it 
which contains the real teaching of the sermon. Asoka begins thus - 

Dekhata hi tuphe etam suvikita pi niti (Dh., I, 7 *^ \ sJso Secs. I and 
J of Hultzsch^s Corpus\ 

Hultzsch has concluded the sentence in /f, taking niti with the 
next sentence, but other scholars like Prinsep and Burnouf (Cunning- 
ham’s Corpus, p. 127), Senart {Ind, Ant, 1890, p. 84), Buhler {ZDMG.f 

P* 3 )» Kern (while taking niti in the sense of kimti, began 
the next sentence with iyam, [vide /RAS. {N. S.), XII, p, A. C 
Woolner {Asoka, Part I, p. 23), Bhandarkar (Inscriptions of AsoXd^ 

t a Q.> march, 1927 w 
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Part II, p. 83, and Asoka, p. 323), V. A. Smith {Asoka, p. 195), have 
ended the sentence with nifu With closely following suvihita^ 
it is more proper to take the latter as an adjective of niti in 
the feminine gender than of tuphe in the plural number. At 
Jaugada the corresponding sentence is read as Dakhatha hi [tuphe) 
hissuvita pi. The two letters, which have been read as tuphe^ are 
so indistinct in the impression supplied in Hultzsch's Corpus^ and also 
in the cast of the edict in the Indian Museum, that we entertain 
doubt as to the correct reading of the word. Sen art is for nitiy and 
has concluded that this word has been carelessly omitted making 
the text somewhat unintelligible (Ind, Ant,, 1890, p. 88, n. 8, 
and p. 95, n. 32). But in order to ^‘establish a complete harmony 
between the versions/' we find that the word tuphe is not 
an absolute necessity in this sentence, for, with dakhatha taken in 
the imperative mood, the subject may remain understood without 
going against the rules of grammar. The most important word is 
nitiy and we ought to see if it can be substituted in the place of tuphe. 
Tuphe coming after hi in the Dhauli text naturally suggests itself 
in this place, but we find that the text at Jaugada is very condensed 
here, and though etam may be omitted for the sake of contraction, 
it does not seem possible that the word niti should be left out making 
the sense incomplete thereby. We, therefore, suggest the substitution 
of wV/ in the place of to make the sentence complete in every 
respect. In the impression and cast, we find only the traces of two 
upward strokes, but the^three letters ta, pha, and na have all of them 
upward strokes, so niti here is not an absolute impossibility. Cun- 
ningham read ca me {Corpus, p. 90) in 1877, and was followed by 
Kern in 1880, who, while adopting the reading of ca me as before, 
suggested tuphe in the bracket, and in the Sanskrit rendering of the 
text he substituted yuyam thereby manifesting his preference for tuphe 
\JRAS. {N. 5 .), XLI, pp. 38^* 3 ^^)* This was the first suggestion 
of tuphe in the text, which was afterwards adopted by Senart and 
other scholars. This being the history of the introduction of tuphe, 

we find that it was a guess work, and so may reasonably suspect its 

correctness. We, therefore, assume that whatever word might have 
been written here, it must have been either niti or some other synonym 
of that word, for nowhere at Jaugada we have found the text in 
disagreement with that of Dhauli, at least in sense though not in the 
use of identical word^. Moreover, if we take niti with the next sen- 
tence, there must be some word at Jaugada in the corresponding 
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sentence to express the sense indicated by n\ti at Dhauli. But by 
comparing the two texts we cannot spare a single word for this purpose* 
Bahuka is not a substitute for niti^ for these two words are wide 
apart in sense; besides, it has been used at Jaugada at the beginning 
of the next sentence for the sake of agreement between the two texts, 
as we shall point out presently. We, thus, conclude that niti should 
go with suvihitd at Dhauli, and tuphe must be replaced by a word 
of identical sense at Jaugada, as is unavoidably necessary for the 
sake of agreement. 

Hultzsch has taken suvihitd in the sense of well provided for ” 
or ‘‘prosperous circumstances^* {Corpus, p. 47, n. 6 ; p. 95, n. ii; 
p. 1 14, n. 4), and niti in the sense of danda-niti as pointed out by 
Luders {SPA W., 1914, 859), We maintain that the general sense 
of the edict is against the adoption of these kinds. 

“ Administration of justice** and “prosperous circumstances** are 
too gross in this edict which aims only at moral purification. So, the 
sense of “ well defined ** (Senart), or “ well established ** (Smith), 
“well laid down (Bhandarkar), for suvihitd, and “moral duties'* 
(Senart), or “maxim of conduct** (Bhandarkar), for »///, appears to 
be the correct interpretations. The sentence, as modified in these 
ways, means — 

At Dhauli — “ See to this then, the maxim of conduct also is well 
laid down ** (Bhandarkar). 

At Jaugada~“See to this maxim of conduct which is also well 
laid down." 

What follows is the explanation of this suvihitd niti. 

The next sentence : — 

lyaiv^ eia-pulise pi aihi ye botmdhanain vd palikilesam vd pdpundtu 
(Dh. Sep., I, 8). 

Bahukaihi {or afhi — Biihler) ye eti eka-munise barodhanoTfi palikilesam 
pi {or hi — ^Biihler) pdpundtL (Jau. Sep., I, 4). 

Now, these bamdhanam and palikilesam have been invariably taken 
by all scholars in the sense of imppsonment, harsh tr^tment 
or torture, etc. It is now our first concern to see in what sense 
these words have been used here. In doing so, let us turn to 
the context in order to ascertain the real significance of the sermon 
contained in this edict. In previous sentences Asoka says Uiat he 
desires the happiness and prosperity of all men both in this wm'ld 
and in the n^t, and he calls upon his officers to grasp thb hnsib 
to its extern^ He, dien, speaks about the fdH ot m<^ cemAiCt 
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that must be observed for this purpose, and introduces the real sermon 
beginning with the sentence under review here. Under these cir- 
cumstances we cannot take niti in the sense of "principle of govern- 
ment”, and iamdhanam and palikilesam must not be confused with 
“ ordinary imprisonment or torture”. The following considerations 
also support this view. We find that the sermon contained in this 
edict was intended for recitations on Tisya days and on other suitable 
occasions. We also find from the Pillar Edict V that these Tisya 
days, like many others named therein, were held by Asoka specially 
auspicious, and so the torture of animals of various kinds was prohibit- 
ed on these days. Therefore, it can be assumed that the sermon 
that was intended for recitations on such occasions must have some- 
thing spiritual (rather of morality) in it, for it is beyond conception 
that the subject of imprisonment and torture of criminals should form 
the basis of a sermon that was considered fit for recitations in solemn 
festivities. We are, moreover, confirmed in this our belief when we find 
that the edict deals with subjects like envy, cruelty and idleness, the 
vices that obstruct spiritual insight. We also cannot but consider the 
question of administralive wisdom here. The king may be very kindly 
disposed, and he may feel for every criminal, but it does not behove 
him to proclaim by edicts through officials and by enforcing recitations 
on solemn occasions that certain criminals should be differently dealt 
with. For, however pious the intention may be, such acts must en- 
courage the evil-doers and bring about that relaxation of law which 
can on no account be conducive to good government. Officers may 
be secretly instructed to act kindly to criminals, but a general pro- 
clamation of this nature undermines the primary object of law. It 
is not at all possible that Asoka committed such a blunder. We 
shall see presently that we are right in taking this view and that the 
text of the edict itself contains explanations of bamdhanam and 
paltktlesam in perfectly clear terms. Suffice it to say at this stage that 
bamJhanain and palikilesam have been used, not in the sense of impri- 
sonment and torture of criminals, but figuratively in the sense of the 
bondage of the world and sufferings that result from evil passions and 
bad habits. This passage has been translated by Hultzsch in the 
following manner: — ■ 

(i) It happens in the administration (of justice) that a single person 
suffers either imprisonment or harsh treatment (Hultz., Ins. of 
Asoka, p. 96). Here Hlz. has begun this sentence with the last word 
niti of the previous one and made it a compound with iyam forming 
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nitiyarri {nityam) in the locative case. He also considers bahuka a 
substitute of this word in the Jaugada version {Ibid.^ p. 96, n. i). 

Now^ though we have elsewhere in this edict nitiyanx at Dhauli ( 1 . 
12) for niti tyam of Jaugada ( 1 . 6), yet we cannot agree to believe that in 
the sentence under review here iiHiymn is a correct reading. In all the 
impressions of this edict that we have consulted, and also in the cast of 
the edict in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, we find clear traces of four 
letters, and the traces of the third vowel are distinctly visible. 

Hence the correct reading should be niti iyam^ but not 
nitiyam. But we have pointed out that in this edict nitiyavi of 
Dhauli has been split up into niti iyam at Jaugada. There can be 
no objection to this sort of change there. N%ti and its adjective iyam 
when compounded form nxilyamy and this in Asokan epigraphy may 
be written as nitiyam. The very fact that nitiyam can be split up 
into niti and iyam shows that iyam is an independent word, and so it 
cannot be regarded as a case-ending even in the form nitiyam whose 
further contraction to nityam is therefore inadmissible. So, in the 
sentence under review here, when we have niti iyam clearly in the 
text, we cannot contract them to nityam in order to come down to 
nityam for forming a locative case. Hence the translation in the 
administration of justice” offered by Hultzsch is not unquestionable. He 
perhaps worked on the suggestions advanced by Senart(ZW. Ant-y 1890, 
p. 90, n. 6). But we find there that the French savant was in utmost 
difficulty with the explanation of nitiyartiy and without suspecting for a 
moment that there may be a spiritual significance he very creditably 
attempted a solution of the problem by philological discussion and 
pointing out possible errors in epigraphy. But more of this hereafter. 

Having thus separated niti and iyam^ we believe that the sentence 
begins with iyam. The translation we offer is this : — 

There is such and such an individual (adopted from the rendering 
of Senart) who is bound in worldly ties, or who gets sufferings (due 
to bad passions and habits). 

Now about the interpretation of the word bahuka^ The peculiar cons- 
truction of the sentence should be observed in this connection. Iyam 
ekapulise pi athi ye (i. e. there is such and such a person who etc.) is 
found in the Dhauli version. The wording here clearly signifies that a 
solitary person is not meant, but many of a class of individuals who 
suffer in this way. Now, look at the Jaugada text. It has bahuia 
athi ye eti eka-munise etc.*", which should be rendered as *‘Th«e is a 
class of individuals like such and such a person who aulto 
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Bahuka is thus an absolute necessity at Jaugada in order to bring 
out the sense of the Corresponding sentence at Dhauli. We rather 
think that by the Use of hahuka at Jaugada the sense of the corres- 
ponding sentence of Dhauli has been clearly brought forth. 
Readers will find that the Jaugada sentences are in many cases explana- 
tory of the Dhauli versions. Thus bahuka has been used for a class 
of persons, and hence the verb is athi in the singular. At 
Dhauli we have two finite verbs, athi and papumti, but at Jaugada 
we have three, athi^ eti^ and papunati. It should also be observ’ed 
that both bamdhanam and palikilesam are objects of papunati at Dhauli, 
and hence we have two conjunctions va after each of the words. But at 
Jaugada, bamdhan'nn is the object of etiy and palikiiesam is the object 
of papunatiy and hence only one conjunction pi (in the sense of *also’)has 
been used. The two texts are thus in complete agreement here and 
even elsewhere where different words sometimes have been used 
in these two texts. We find that they aim at the same signification 
without imparing the agreement in the least. 

If we take bahuka as an adverb in the sense of frequently, then 
we must have the nominative of athi understood in this sentence, a 
construction which is far from satisfactory. But the situation improves 
if we take bahuka as a substantive in a collective sense. The word 
bahuka has been used as a substantive in the R, E, XII (Hlz., Corpus^ 
p. 22, n. 2). Then again we take the word ye. At Dhauli it has 
eka-pulise for its antecedent. But without an antencedent at Jaugada 
(if we take bahuka as an adverb), the significance of ye cannot be under- 
stood, So the construction fails. 

Then we come to the next sentence:— 

Akasma tena bamdhanarntika amne ca — hu jane daviye dukhlvati. 

(Dh. 9 ). 

Akasma tern bamdhanamtika , , , 
ca vage bahuke vedayati (Jau., 4-5) 

We find that scholars are not in agreement in the translations 
that they have offered of this sentence. 

Hultzsch'has rendered it as follows: — 

^In this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him accidentally, while (many) other people continue to suffer^’. 

Here we find that bmruihnanamtika has been taken in the sense 
o" ^ending imprisonment,* and akasma in the sense of ^accidentally’, but 
no satisfactory explanation was given about the use of the word 
tenuy though the interpreter admits (p, 96, n. 4) that the proper form 
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would have been tasa in support of the translation offered by him. 
Though in Pali, tena may sometimes be used for tasa^ yet in a sentence 
like the one we are dealing with such use is ungrammatical, 

Biihler has offered the following translation: — 

Then that trouble, which ends with imprisonment, falls upon 
him without any cause, and the other multitude is deeply sorry for 
him” (Amaravath p. 129). 

Here in bamdhanamtika the scholar has adopted the sense of ‘"result- 
ing in imprisonment,'^ an idea which is just the opposite of what has 
been adopted by Hultzsch and Senart. 

Now, let us see what Senart has done. He rendered it as follows : — 

•‘Be ye there to put an end to an imprisonment, if it hath been 
ordered for no sufficient cause. Again, there are many people who 
suffer” {Ind, Ant,^ 1890, pp. 95-96). 

We can mark the idea of ending imprisonment in this translation, 
but we cannot understand how can instrumental tena refer to an 
officer who is not even mentioned in the previous sentence. Besides, 
there are guesses in this translation. 

V. A. Smith adopts the following translation: — 

‘"When the result is his imprisonment without due cause, many 
other people are deeply grieved” {Asoka, p. 195). 

Here bamdkanamtika has been taken, as by Biihler, in the sense 
of Resulting in imprisonment'. Tena has perhaps been rendered by 
“his”, the exact word for tasa^ which is unjustifiable. 

Bhandarkar has mainly followed Smith. “There it causelessly leads 
to imprisonment or death. Many other people again are intensely 
tortured” {Asoka, p. 323). The sense of tena is not found in this 
translation, but the idea of death is a new introduction. The scholar 
has, however, admitted the difficulty of the passage (p. 325, n. i). 

We have now seen how scholars differ from one another. Let us 
now offer our own : — 

“When this bond of wordly attachment is cut asunder by him all 
on a sudden, his relatives, who are many, are deeply grieved^'— (on the 
basis of the mixed readings of Dhauli and Jauga^a). The meaning is 
quite clear. When a person manifests extreme religious zeal by forsak- 
ing his family and turning a r^luse, his relatives suffer in conse- 
quence, Buddha himself was a sinner in this resi>ect. Mahavira 
followed also the same path. The Ajivikas are mentioned in the edicts, 
and they were a class of recluses of this nature. The Buddhist 
monks were remitted on the same principle, which at a timCt 
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followed with so much zeal that Dr. Kern observes — ‘Those who are 
wise abandon their children. A man who leaves his poor wife, the 
mother of his child, in order to become a monk, and obstinately 
refuses to take care of her and the child, is held up to the admiration 
of the world as having done something very grand'^ {Manual of Indian 
Buddhism^ p. 69). The reference is to be found in the Therigatha, 
vs. 301-2. What Asoka means in this sentence under review is that 
he disapproves the conduct of such persons, fcr this reason that the 
action of one man brings sufferings to many. 

An objector will perhaps say that Asoka was a Buddhist/ so it can 
not be said that he should dissuade persons to become monks in this 
way* 

Here we have taken akasma in its ordinary sense ‘ suddenly.^ 
Then about tena. We have eka-pulise or eka-mumse in the previous 
sentence. The text naturally shows that this lena must have eka- 
fulise for its antecedent. So, the ending of bcnndhanam must have 
been done by this eka-pulise. To think of the officer of the state in 
this connection is unwarranted by the text as it stands, for we have 
eka-munise (such a person) at Jaugada used as a synonym of eka-pulise, 
and hence we need not stick to the sense, ‘officers of the king’. Then 
about bopfadhananUika. We prefer the sense of ‘ending bamdhanaml 
Here that this bamdhanam is not imprisonment in the prison of the 
king is quite evident by the use of the word tena before it. A culprit 
putting an end to his imprisonment suddenly, is naturally suggestive of 
his escape from prison by stealth, but since this is not a happy idea, 
attempts have been made to twist the meaning for the sake of an accept- 
able rendering. '‘{An order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him” requires the introduction of many new elements mentioned 
in the translation, and when this is done accidentally, we must say 
that much has been made of a rare occurrence by noticing the incident 
in the edict in this manner. And when after saying that “many 
other people continue to suffer,” the king is supposed to have said in 
the next sentence — ^“In this case you must strive to deal (with all 
of them) impartially,” we must admit that we have reached a deadlock. 
Does it mean that the officers were instructed to release all the prisoners 
because one person happened to be released accidentally ? The idea 
of impartial dealing in a case like this requires such a proposition, 


I We shall discuss later on whether Asoka embraced Buddhism 
or not. 
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but that cannot be the intention of the king, unless he is desirous 
of putting an end to all sorts of imprisonments in his dominion. We 
refrain from dealing with other translations quoted above by simply 
remarking that if the idea of imprisonment is adopted, there will be 
VO end of difficulties to express the sense of the text. We simply 
note here that this bamdhanaratika is intimately connected with 
palibodha of a subsequent sentence. The sense will be quite clear 
when we come up to that text. 

What is this bamdhanam then ? In religious literature of India this 
word has been extensively used in the spiritual sense and very rarely 
in the sense of imprisonment in the prison of a king. ' As the edicts 
are mostl}’ on religious subjects, it is quite appropriate to take 
bamdhanam in the spiritual sense only. 

We find that in the translation offered by Prinsep, he hinted at 
the idea of “bondage and misery of sin*' 1838, p. 443), which^ 

if properly developed by subsequent scholars, would have rendered 
the edict more intelligible by this time. But such a valuable sugges- 
tion was rejected, and difficulties began to multiply. We should also 
touch upon the word vage of the Jaugada text. Any dictionary will 
show that vage and jane are synonymous terms, and that vage conveys 
the idea of a multitude of similar things (both animate and inanimate) 
having some sort of family likeness in certain characteristics. It is, 
therefore, quite reasonable to interpret the w’ord here in the sense of 
persons bearing family relationship, for when a man leaves off his 
home and becomes a recluse, it is chiefly his own relatives 
who suffer from his act Vage of Jaugada is, therefore, explanatory of 
janfoi Dhauli. The Dhauli version has — jane daviye dukhiyati* 
while at Jauga 4 a we have — ^H^age bahuke vedayati!* Here • hu 
jane of Dhauli is the counterpart of vage bahuke of Jaugada, and 
vedayati and dukhiyati are synonymous. So, the two texts are in 
complete agreement. 

It may not be out of place here to note that his injunction against 
the leaving of home for religious life appears to have been 
against Buddhism, which is after all a monastic institution. ' The 


.1 %.-Veda, 7-59-12, 8-67-18; Yayur V., 3-60, . 29-15,. 12-64; 
Athatr. V., 10-5-44, 19-56-2; Samkhya, 3-24, 6-15 ; Yoga, 2-24.;:Ka|ha 
U., 2-3, 6-15; Mupd. Up., 2-2-8, 3-2-9; Saipyutta N., I, pp. 8^ 24, S$; 
Majjh. N., II, 44; Sutta N., vv. 532, 948 ; Digha N., I, 026# Z45) Vio* 
Pit., I* 21. etc 
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Church, as it was formed, worked on this principle and both the 
young and the old were admitted into the Samgha. 

In the Hindu Sastras, on the other hand, “retirement from the 
world is enjoined upon every Aryan when once his duties to society 
are fulfilled. It comes at the end of a man’s career.” After passing 
through the earlier three stages, one should become a yati towards 
the close of his life, this is the Dharma common to all Aryan, as 
prescribed in the Brahmanical works. In the Manu Hamhita, of the 
four stages, the Garhastha stage or the life of a householder is spoken 
of as the best stage (6-89). A good householder given up to liberality 
is even a boon to be asked of gods {Rgveda, 6-53-2). In the 
last verse (8-15-1) of the Chandogya Upanisad, the whole teaching 
of the book seems to have been summed up in the description of the 
ideal life that a' man should live in this world. ‘‘One should learn 
the Vedas in the family of his teachers, and making presents to his 
Guru according to law, and doing his works fully, one should return 
home and enter into household life. In a sacred spot he should recite 
the holy scriptures and perform good deeds concentrating all his senses 
on the Supreme Self ...... He verily thus passing his life attains 

on death the world of Brahman and never returns therefrom.” In 
VpaHi 9 ad{i-ii)t\ic Guru advises his disciple to enter 
into householder’s life and beget children, and says — “This is the 
injunction, this is the advice, this is the sense of the Vedas, this is the 
Scripture.’’ The Hindu religion and society were founded entirely 
on this principle. Even in the description of the hermitage of the 
Bsis, we find that they lived with wives and children, and the best 
of them, like KaSyapa (the father of the gods and demons), Vasi^tha 
(tlie best of the sages), and almost all the gods had wives and children. 
Even the best of the devotees, like Prahlada and Dhruva, entered into 
household life after attaining success with their one-minded devotion. 
Even those who retired to the fourth stage of yati had to go there 
with their wives. The subject has been elaborately discussed by Prof. 
Sukumar Dutt in Chap. II of his Early Buddhist Monachism. 

When Asoka has made an injunction on this point, it seems it was 
the tendency of the time to leave home for religious life. This must have 
been the effect of a new light that flashed before the eyes of the people 
^.ccustomed to the orthodox view narrated above. As Buddhism 
was at that time growing to be a powerful religion which gave the 
Samgha an equal status with the founder of the sect and with Dharma, 
enjoining upon every Buddhist to pay obedience to all the three in 
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the same formula, and as we know this new doctrine was acclaimed 
by the rich and the poor, the Brahmin and the slaves, it is quite 
natural to suppose that the injunction of Asoka was principally directed 
against the Buddhists. For, though we hear of the Ajivikas, and of 
persons like Buddha and Mahavira leaving home for religious life 
in the pre-Asokan period, such limited egress never put the society 
into convulsion that could necessitate such an injunction. Even in 
the West w^e find people joining the Young Men's Christian Association, 
the Oxford Mission, and the Church, but the society is strong and 
liberal enough to overlook such secession from family, in considera- 
tion of the benefits these organisations bring to the society, and also 
in view of the limited number of persons that follow this mode of 
life. Condition was somewhat of this nature in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, the society in general being formed on the principle of looking 
upon householder's life, as we have pointed out before, as the best 
of A§ramas. Then came Buddhism. It removed many disqualifi- 
cations under which the people were placed in social and religions 
matters, with the result that they must have, in great numbers, flocked 
within the fold of the Buddhist Satpgha. The sufferings of the 
relatives must have attracted the notice of the king, who then made 
this injunction for the protection of the society. It should also 
be observed that the teaching of Asoka is non-monastic, for, he 
never calls upon the people to forsake home. His Dharma was 
obedience to father, mother, teachers and elders, proper treat- 
ment of friends, relatives, slaves and servants, etc., mainly meant 
for the householders. Instead of being frightened at this idea, we 
rather find here materials for careful consideration. 

The next sentence \^Tata ichhitaviyc tuphehi kimti majham pati- 
padayema tu In this sentence the word majham requires explanation. 
We find in the translation offered by Prinsep that he rightly derived 
this word from madhyam and Kern also took it in the same way 
{J.R.A.S. {N'.S.), XII, p. 388 ] but later on it was cosidered a “secoif 
dary base formed upon the anal<^y of the oblique case majjhal* 
Senart, Biibler Hultzsch, Smith have adopted this theory, but in the 
recent publication of Bhandarkar (vide his Ahoka^ pp, 323'4)» 
gone back to the original idea of madkya^ and we are of opinion that 
he has done this correctly. He has rendered the passage thus — 
“Consequently you should desire, what ? to follow the middle 
But we are doubtful whether he could grasp the true signiBcmxcc^ 
this middle patii. We have seen in the {wcidous sentmcc ^ 
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king says that great sufferings overtake the relatives of him who in 
extreme religious zeal forsakes his family. Now, in the sentence 
under review he advises his officers to point out the middle path. 
The idea of a middle path brings in the idea of a path which is inter- 
mediate between the two extremes. In the previous sentence we 
have one of the two extreme cases, i.e., the manifestation of extreme 
religious zeal. So, the question which naturally arises in tlie mind 
is_what is the other extreme about which the king speaks here ? 
The answer is contained in the next few sentences of the edict, a 
brief summary of which given here will help our readers to follow the 
arguments advanced in the edict in this respect. After having found 
fault with the manifestation of extreme zeal on one hand, he says 
that it is also not proper that people will suffer from the effects of 
envy, cruelty and idleness, on the other. Try to subdue these evil 
tendencies, not by spasmodic efforts, but by gradual exertions. So, 
do not be over-zealous in religious matters, and at the same time you 
should not also fall an easy prey to evil tendencies, but take to the 
path of gradual development, or in other words steer clear of the two 
extremes and follow the middle course." This is the gist of 
what Asoka says in the next few sentences, as we shall presently 
see. 

The next sentence runs thus :-r- 

Imehi chu iaiehi no sampaUf>ajati-isaya asulopena nifhTiUyena 
tulanaya anavThtiya alasiyena kilamathena. 

Here the renderings of the first part of the sentence such as— “With 
certain (narrated below) natural dispositions, success is impossible” 
(V.A. Smith’s Asoka, p. 195), “No one can act in a seemly manner 
etc.,’’ (Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 324), “There are certain dispositions with 
which yet will not succeed” (Senart, Ind. Ant., 1890, p, 96), and 
“One fails to act (thus) on account of the following dispositions” (Hlz.) 
are almost similar. The idea of success seems to be the true sense 
here, and we think that it has been used with reference tq the. thought 
contained in the previous sentence, “Do not be over-zealous in 
religious matters, for even if you be, you will not be able to attain 
success with the following dispositions (unless they are completely 
subdued),” This is the connecting link. 

Now, we come to the interpretations of certain words the sense 
of which has been, it seems, misurderstood. Isaya means ‘envy’ as 
has been rightly interpreted. But what about asulopena ? It has been 

taken a.s a substantive to mean “practice of destroying life" (Prinsep), 
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'Svantof perseverance^’ (Rdhler)» “le retranchement de la vie” (BuniouT), 
'^amrosha'^ (Kern), ** readiness to be discouraged ’* (Senart), » anger '' 
(Hlz), 'Mack of perseverance" (Smith,) "want of perseverance” (Bhan- 
darkar). The word has heen derived by Senart in the following 
manner. ^^Lopa ordinarily means ‘interruption/ ‘giving up/ ^stdopa 
can, therefore, be translated as ‘precipitate giving up,' and, consequently 
‘readiness to be discouraged,’ The explanations ‘lack of perseverance/ 
‘want of perseverance', etc, are based upon this derivation. But what 
we say in this connection is that the word is not a substantive at all. 
It is an adjective qualifying the previous word tsaya. We also stick 
to the derivation advanced by Senart, with this difference that the woid 
means ‘precipitate giving up' and nothing more, so it seems that that 
great scholar has gone a step too further by deducing therefrom the 
sense of ‘readiness to be discouraged'. Now, let us see what is meant 
by precipitate giving up of enyy. The first sutra of the Sanikliya 
philosophy is this — “Permanent prevention of the threefold pains is 
the supreme purpose of life.” And why is this permanent prevention 
spoken of? The commentator says“"If it be urged that cessation 
of these pains will take place of itself, seeing that pleasures and pains 
will last for only two moments, so the author adds atyantti\ for cessa- 
ation of particular pains only is not intended, but also of all futuic 
experiences of painful kind." (Allahabad edition, p. 13)* So, we see 
that the ‘precipitate giving up of envy' cannot ensure spiritual advance- 
ment, for, unless that evil tendency is completely destroyed, it may 
re^ appear in the next moment, though for the time being it may be 
kept under control by sudden exertions. This is the sense which 
is expressed by is^ya asuloptna. 

Again, nithuliyena has been rightly taken by scholars in the sense 
of harshness or cruelty, but the word tulaniya has been misunderstood. 
It has also been taken as a substantive meaning-cruelty (from 
Prinsep), rashness (Kern), hastiness (Biihler), impatience (from Skt, 
tvarana^Senart), hurry (Hlz.), impatience (Smith), hastiness (Bhandar- 
kar). We are, however, of opinion that the word has come neither 
from tnranaySi nor from ^Parana but from the parent word imlani 
itself, and that in every case we need not swch for phonetic 
deterioration of a word* It is here an adjective qualifying the 
previous word ‘nithuliyena', and has been used in the ordinary sowe 
of comparison (tulana), so that ‘nithfiliyena tulaniya' means compare* 
tivc citlelty. Now, what is meant by comparative cruelty? trim: 
up the last ver^-of tht CAindegya It oeemS'* 
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' ^‘No living creature should be injured except in sacrifices!^ (Ibid., 8-15 0 * 
This is comparative abstention from cruelty. Then, Manu prohibits 
the slaughter of animals, and the eating of flesh except in sacrifices 
or on the occasions of giving food to the ancestors, or when it is neceS'. 
sary for the sake of life {Mauu Sainkita, 5 » 22, 27, 32, 39, etc,). 
This is also comparative cruelty. Even we find similar injunctions 
in the Buddhist literature. *‘The eating of fish and meat is allowed 
if it is^pure in three respects, to wit, if one has not seen, nor heard, 
nor suspected that it has been procured for that purpose.*’ {MV., 6, 31, 
14; CV., VII, 3, IS; MN., I., 368fF.). This sort of comparative 
cruelty, Asoka says, cannot also lead to spiritual improvement. For 
the attainment of success, it is absolutely necessary that one should 
abstain from all sorts of cruelty at all times, otherwise it is useless 
for one to leave home in a sudden fit of enthusiasm for spiritual 
advancement. 

Then about anavutiya. It has also been taken as a substantive 
in the sense of idleness or non employment {from amvrlj^a — Prinsep), 
unheedfulness (Kern), absence de profession (from avrtti — Burnouf), 
neglect of repeated efforts (Biihler), want of application (from anayukti- 
Senart), want of practice (from Skt. avftti — HIz,), want of application 
(Smith and Bhandarkar). We are, however, of opinion that the word 
is an adjective qualifying both the words alasiyma and kitamathena 
which are almost similar in significance. It has come from the Skt. 
word anavrtti meaning non-retreating. In this, we stick to the parent 
word avritti already suggested by Burnouf and Hultzsch, but instead 
of taking it in the sense of profession or repetition, we take it in 
the sense of retreat or flight. Though Avrtti is a noun, Anavrtti 
has been made an adjective through Bahuvrihi compound like the 
words AmvJya, Anldi, Ananta, etc. Almost all good dictionaries 
have observed these meanings of Avrtti. In both Monier Williams’, 
and Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionaries retreat or flght is one of the mean- 
ings of Av'tti. In the Habdakalpadrunia, Avrttah meatis also 
nivrttah and palayitah. In Apte's Dictionary has been 

taken in the sense of ”to keep off,* with an illustration from the Bhat- 
tikavya (14- 109), i.e., Avavre musatl tarum meaning Mubalenavrtavan 
in the sense of ‘‘kept off or checked.** It should be observed that in 
the forgoing two cases permanent prevention is the object of the 
author, so the sense of “keeping off” here is quite in keeping with the 
significance of the sentence. That this amvntiya “is naturally con- 
nected with Vasiyena and ^‘the last term of the series beloi^s 
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to the same order of ideas” have also been observed by Sen art, 
but the idea of an adjective in this word never suggested itself to him 
or to any other scholar. They have practically followed in the foot- 
steps of Prinsep who was the first scholar to take asulopena^ tulanaya, 
and anavUtiya as substantives. Other scholars followed, but all 
of them was trying to solve the problem by twisting the mean- 
ings of these words, always sticking to the idea of substantives in 
them, with the result that they advanced various interpretations which 
did not agree with one another. That this should be the natural conse- 
quence is undoubtedly true, for, the taking of asulopa as a substantive 
in the sense of that which ends abruptly, may mean a lot of things. 
From ‘^readiness to be discouraged” we may come to "lack of perse- 
verance” as well as to the ideas of moral cowardice, or of lacking in 
firm conviction; and cannot ‘precipitate giving up* refer to short 
memory or want of stamina.? Thus, various are the interpretations 
that can be put on these words in this manner. It is doubtful that 
when we have definite words like isaya^ mthuliyena, alasiyena and 
kilamathetut in this sentence, the other three should be used 
in the figurative sense to convey the ideas of certain dispositions? 
We have in the Pillar Edict III, chamdiye for fierceness, niihxdiye 
for cruelty, kodhe for anger, mane for pride, isya for envy. The two 
words isya and nithuliye are those that we find here used in the Kalinga 
Edict. Does it now seem possible that asulopa was used in the figura- 
tive sense to signify anger, tulana for hurry, and anavnhya for want 
of practice? 

Thus we find that only three natural dispositions are referred to 
here, instead of seven, as has been hitherto understood and they are 
envy, cruelty, and sloth or idleness. We shall see here below how 
Asoka has referred to all of them by two words amsulope and atulam. 
We shall also see that these three dispositions, but not more, were 
meant by the king, when we come to deal with the three adjectives 
that were used by Asoka to qualify the MahaniatTd whom he fMPoposed 
to send every five years. 

It may be argued that by taking asulopena and tulanaya as adjec- 
tive of isaya and nithuliyena respectively we have not followed strict 
grammatical rules. But in the language of the edicts it is not an 
entirely new departure. Senart observes— ‘‘Everywhere here the dis- 
tinction between masculine and neuter is completely obliterated. 
{Ind, Ant., 1890, p. 87, n. 6). He also says— “/ymn would be used for 
the masculine which is in no way extraordinary in monuments in which 
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the same form is constantly employed both for feminine and the neuter^ 
and in which the difference between the neuter and the masculine 
in the singular is almost obliterated^ {Ind, Ant ^ 1888, p. 30^)- 
Mark also Kcmdhani and Yutani used in the masculine plural. 
The instances of shortening the feminine termination ‘a' in singulsu*, 
giving the words the appearance of masculine forms, are also not 
rare. In the Sep. Ed. II, we have lipi-sotaviya at Dhauli, 
dhiti pathnna ca acala twice at Jaugada. Then, esa is a nom. sing, 
feminine form, but in nom. sing, masculine it is used in the Girnar 
version in the R.E. VHI, 5; XIII, 4. Sa has also been so used in G. 
XIH, 10. (Vide Hultzsch's Corpus^ p, Ixiv., and p. 15, n. 7). It may 
thus be seen that the authors of the edicts were not strictly particular 
about the gender of words. 

If still one should persist in the aforesaid objection, we can say 
that there is another construction possible which can satisfactorily 
remove the cause of this objection. Here we take isaya not in the 
instrumental but in the genitive case (both having the same form), 
connected with asulopenuj a substantive in the instrumental case^ so 
that isaya asulopenn means^ as before, “by precipitate giving up of 
emyf This also accounts for the use of asulopena after isaya. Simi- 
larly, tulanaya has been used in the genitive sense, so that niihxLliyena 
tulanaya means “by cruelty of comparison/' The significance of this 
phrase we have explained before, from which it will be evident that 
the sense becomes more clear in this arrangement. Then, we stick 
to the sense of andvutiya as an adjective qualifying, as we have said 
before, the two words alasiyena and kilamathena. AnavUtiya com- 
ing from anavrttiy which is a Bahuvrihl compound, can be used 
in all the three genders without any change of forms pa-ceptible in 
the language of the edicts. Thus the supposed defects of grammar 
can be entirely removed without any change in the meanings we 
have noted before. We are more inclined to prefer this arrangement. 

{To be continued) 


Manindka Mohan Bose 



The Lost Bhowal Copper-Plate of Laksmana Sena Leva 

of Beneal 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal from its very inception realised the 
great importance of ‘inscriptions on stone and metal’ and turned its 
attention to this class of materials for the reconstruction of history from 
the earliest times. As a result? a very valuable collection of copper- 
plates and other inscriptions began to be formed in the archives of the 
Society. Owing unfortunately to the system of lending them out? 
many of the plates that were noticed in the early volumes of the 
Researches and the Journal have been lost and are not to be found now 
in the collections of the Society. The early notices, however imperfect 
they may have been, compensate to some degree for the loss of the 
original plates ; but it is a great pity that some of the plates presented 
to the Society appear to have disappeared before even a moderately 
satisfactory notice of them appeared in any of the periodicals. The 
plate of Ranavahka M alia, found in 1803 taking the Kalirbazar 
Road over the Lalmai hills in the Tippera district of Bengal and 
noticed by Colebrooke in vol. IX of the Asiatic Researches, is no longer 
to be found. The Idilpur plate of Kesava Sena noticed by Prinsep in 
an early volume of the Journal has gone, leaving no trace behind. 
The loss of the documents became so marked that Prinsep thought 
it prudent to publish them serially with facsimiles, and thus put on 
permanent record all the plates that he found in the collection of the 
Society ( 7 ^ 55 ., V, VI, and VII). 

In Bengal, students of literature dealing with the history and 
antiquity of East Bengal, may have met with the vernacular history 
of Bhaoal, a parganah of the Dacca District, by Babu Nabin Chandra 
Bhadra. The book is very rare and comparatively little known. On 
page 26 of the book, there is a short notice of a copper plate that was 
found at a place near Kapasia in Bhaoal which is recorded to have 
been sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for decipherment and 
thence to England. 1 have long searched for any detailed notice of 
the plate in every possible quarter, but all my efforts have hitherto 
been unavailing. 

Some years ago, however, Mr. J. T. Rankin, I. C. S. banded ovar to 
me a volume of the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register and pointed 
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to a passage in it It was the XXVIII volume of the Journal, (July— 
December, 1829) and the passage occurs on page 709 under the heading 
•Varieties.’ It is a quotation from the Calcutta Government Gazette 
of the first week of May, 1829, and it is a report of the proceedings 
of a meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on the 6lh May, 1829. 

I was glad to find that the report contained a notice of the copper- 
plate from Bhaoal. The details given are necessarily vague and un- 
certain, but still its value cannot be overestimated, as it is at present 
the only notice available of this important historical document. 

Few, I believe, would go to seek this lost copper-plate again in this 
rare corner, and the report therefore deserves a fresh lease of life. It 
will, moreover, afford an interesting sample of the manner of antiquarian 
studies in the beginning of the last century. The name of Mr. Walters, 
Magistrate of Dacca, lives in his handiwork, the iron bridge on the 
Dolai creek at Dacca, which as the memorial tablet shows was erected 
during his magistracy in 1832, It is gratifying to find the name of 
this public spirited magistrate again in connection with the Bhaoiil 
copper-plate. It was Mr. Walters who obtained the plate from Golak 
Narayan Roy, Zeminder of Bhaoal and presented it to the Asiatic 
Society. 

Mr. Walters gives the following account of the ancient copper 

tablet : — 

•‘About thirty miles north of the city of Dacca, a few miles above the 
site of the ancient fortress of Akdala and a short distance from the 
banks of the river Luckiah is situated Mowza Rajabary, appertaining to 
Parganah Bhowal and included in the modern division of Thanah 
Jamalpore. At this place, on the crest of a low hill stands an ancient 
building called by the natives Moggee’s . It is built in the usual 
pyramidical form of Hindu Mut$ but it is of considerable solidity and 
contains a small square vaulted apartment. The building is much 
dilapidated, but it is held together by some old Banian trees, which 
have encircled it with a netting of roots, many of them being of large 
dimensions. These trees attest the antiquity of the building from 
their great size and age. From their elevated situation they also form 
a landmark visible from a considerable distance, Close to the mut 
is a tank of some magnitude, evidently a work of considerable labour 
and expense and which must have been excavated during the flourish- 
ing period of the Hindu rajas; other buildings appear to have stood 
near the mut, 

“At the distance of about two miles to the north-west of the mut 
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stood the palace of Raja Chundal. The site is oa a small hill surround- 
ed by a deep and broad moat. The interior is over-run with rank 
jungle but a large tank called the Dunwa Dighi and the scattered 
remains of old brick buildings evince that the spot was once the habi- 
tation of man: 

^‘The current tradition relative to the mut is that Ranee Muggee, 
after long separation, set out with a splendid retinue to visit her bro- 
ther, the Chundal Raja, 

‘‘The Raja hearing of the approach of a large body of armed men, 
imagined that the Mussaltnans were coming to plunder his place and 
immediately fled. The Ranee however, having pacified his fears, the 
brother and sister met on this .‘‘put, in memory of which event, the 
viut was erected by Ranee Muggee. About forty years ago (i. e., 1790) 
the accompanying copper tablet was dug up by a Koonch Ryott at 
a short distance from the mut. It was conveyed to the Bhowal 
Zemindar Luckhenarian Rae, from whose son Goluknarain Rae, it 
has now been obtained. The inscription on the tablet appears to be 
composed of Devi Naguree, Sungskritu and Bengali characters. If has 
been partly decyphered after great labour by Bhyrub Chander Turk- 
lunkar, Pandit of the Dacca city-ccurt and from his account, it appears 
to be a “ Dunputer ” or deed of settlement by Raja Jye Seen and 
something to the following effect ; — 

“It commences with an invocation of Narayunu and proceeds to 
state that he, Jye Seen, divides all his possessions in the manner set- 
forth in the copper tablet. To Goree Pereah, his daughter whom 
he has given in marriage to Mulla Seen, and whose beauty is without 
rival in the world, he gives one lac and 8000 gold mohurs, 81 horses, 
136 slaves, 27 rutSf 127 elephants and jewels without number together 
with all his possessions to the south of the Sybolence river. To his 
youngest brother. Beer Seen, he gives all the kingdom ot Kachar and 
all to the eastward of the Gomut river. To his second brother Jorea 
Seen he gives his capital city and palace, all his remaining slaves, army, 
ordnance and wealth, together with the kingdoms of Gour and Bungu 
and also the kingdom of Coos (Beyhar) and all the remaining kingdoms 
linder his dominion. He enjoins him to feed the holy Brahmins, to 
make Poojah to Narayan, to build muts in honor of Sheeb, and to 
follow his example; also to protect and cherish the learned pundits, to 
take care of all his dependents, and to perform frequent ablutions tn 
the sacred Ganges; also to perform Deebta Pooja and to jup (or 

the names of the gods to be repeated on rosaries by the BrBhmtmff 
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he further enjoins his daughter and brothers to live together in har- 
mony, under the care and direction of Jorea Seen.” 

Poor Bhairab Tarkalankar, in order to save his court-pandit-ship 
fis well as his reputation, which were seriously jeopardised by this 
calamitous copper tablet inscribed with strange characters, concocted, 
as is evident from the above description of the inscription, an amount of 
fictitious reading which were too much even for those days to swallow. 
Dr. H. H. Wilson was then the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. The 
great scholarship of Dr, Wilson in Sanskrit learning is well-known 
and he gauzes correctly the value of Tarkalankar’s reading. 

'‘Mr. Walters,” the report goes on to say ^‘placing reliance upon 
the accuracy of the account before him, enters into some ingenious 
speculations respecting the dates and boundaries referred to in the 
grant, which our limited space prevents our adverting to at greater 
length; suffice it to say that with respect to the date of the document 
in question, he concludes the settlement to have been made 379 years 
ago, or about the middle of the 15th century.* 

“Subjoined are the observations on the document that were read 
by the Secretary of the Asiatic Society.” 

“The inscription sent by Mr. Walters is written in a character, for 
the greater part the same as modern Bengali, but some of the letters 
are of an unusual form and some are not decipherable ; much of the 
plate is worn, so that the letters are no longer legible. Upon referring 
to the copy made by the Pandit, upon which, it is to be presumed, his 
account of the purport of the inscription is founded, the copy appears 
to be exceedingly and unnecessarily defective. Scarcely any of the 
right half of the plate is given and in what is attempted, not only 
broken and detached sentences but single syllables and solitary letters 
occur repeatedly. Such as it is, it by no means warrants the inter- 
pretation given, and the whole story of Jaya Sen s bequest is his own 
invention, Gouripriya which implies the beloved, the friend or com- 
panion of Gauri, has its place in the first (verse) which is here, as it 
usually is, a benedictory stanza or an invocation of some deity, and 
cannot tlierefore apply to any mortal ; the object of the record as to 
the RathSy elephants, mohurs and rupees, the version affords not the 
least vestige of them ; nothing like the word Kachar is given in 
Bunga, nor Cooch Behar. The name Vic(r)a Sena is to be read but 
without the epithet S ounger brother.^ 

"‘Even if the transcript had borne out the summary of the contents 
of the inscription, it would have been, very doubtful, if reliance is to 
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be placed in it, and a comparison of it with the original is by no 
means favouiable to its accuracy. Three Pandits have with great 
pains made out a fresh copy but even of the correctness of their 
labours there are strong doubts, and no great dependence upon the 
result can be placed. That it is much more faithful than the copy 
sent by Mr. Walters has been ascertained by comparing portions of 
it with the plate. 

“ The object of the inscription is evidently the common purpose 
of similar documents and is the record of a grant of land or villages, 
not provinces, bestowed on Brahmins, not princes. It evidently also 
comprises a genealogy which might be of value if it could be 
distinctly followed, but the names that are to . be made out are 
separated by such wide intervals, that it is impossible to say what 
connection subsists between the persons particularised. The first name 
that occurs is that of Vijaya Sena, the same apparently with Mr, 
Walters’ Java Sena ; but he is the first of the race and cannot therefore 
be the person who makes the grant, as several other names succeed, 
as Vullala Sena, Kasiraja, Rajagiwa, Vira Sena and Lakshmana Sena 
Deva. Belal or Bellala Sena and Lakshmana Sena are well-known as 
Hindu kings of Bengal. The latter was the native sovereign when 
Muhammad Bukhtiar Khilji invaded and conquered the province in 
1202 A,D., and the founder of Gour, Lakshmanavati or Lucknauti, The 
mention of this raja is therefore wholely incompatible with the date of 
the inscription as given by the Pandit viz.y A. D. 1314 (Samvat 1370); 
but the original contains no such number having only the cyphers 37i 
which will of course, be the year of the reign, not that of the era. Belal 
Sena, it is also well-known, was Raja of Bengal in the 12th century. 

“ The inscription may throw some light upon the genealogy of 
the ruling family of Bengal in the 12th century, if it shall be hereafter 
more satisfactorily decyphered ; but its imperfect condition renders 
this very problemetical."’ 

This is all that is recorded about the Bhaoal plate of the Sena 
dynasty in the report of the monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society 
plublished in the Calcutta Government Gazette and quoted in the 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register. Now, the problem before 
us is to find out to which particular king of the Sena dynasty can 
the plate be ascribed and what was the nature of its contents. 

Very few data indeed are available for the task. The followir^ 
are about the only points on which we can rely : — 

(a) The plate b^an with an invocation of Naraya^a. 
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(b) The word Gaurtpriya was to be made out in the first, i. e. tlie 
invocatory stanza. 

(c) The names of Vira Sena, Vi jaya Sena, Ball a la Sena, KaSlraja, 
Laksmana Sena could be made out in various places. 

(d) The figures 3 and 7 could be read, probably at the end of the 
plate. As the 12th century figure for 2 is easily mistaken lor 3, I 
suspect that the figures were really 2 and 7. 

The first point on which the Secretary of the Society based some dis- 
cussion and which therefore is very definitely stated, is very helpful 
in identifying the plate. In granting copper plates to Brahmanas, the 
kings generally used to follow a stereotyped draft, introducing only 
such variations of place and personal names as are necessary in each 
individual grant. Instances of those stereotyped drafts are lo be met 
with in the series of land grants of both the Pala and the Sena dynas- 
ties of Bengal. The Idilpur grant of Kesava Sena and the Madanapada 
grant of Visvarupa Sena are copies of the same draft with different 
person and place names. Of the number of grants of Laksmana 
Sena Deva discovered up to this time, the Tapandighi plate, the 
Anulia plate, the lost Jayanagar plate and the new Govindapur plate 
are copies of the same draft. The Madhainagar plate of Laksmana 
Sena Deva is, however, a proof of the fact that the same draft was 
not always followed throughout a long reign, as it is a completely 
different draft from the above mentioned four grants of the same 
king. It is certain that the Bhaoal plate, if it was not a copy 
of a hitherto unknown draft, must have been similar in composition 
to one or other of the plates of the Sena dynasty hitherto known. 
We know from our point (c) that the plate contained the name of 
Laksmana Sena. As this is the name of the latest monarch 
in the list of names mentioned, we may safely conclude that the plate 
was of Lak.smana Sena Deva ; and from the point (d) it appears that 
the plate was of the thirty seventh year of his reign. As already 
explained, two types of drafts of the grants of Laksmana Sena Deva 
are known, viz., the type of the Tapandighi, Anulia, Jayanagar and 
Govindapur plates and the type of the Madhainagar plate. The first 
type opens with a 'uloka which does not contain the word Gaurlpriya ; 
but the Madhainagar grant which opens thus, — Om namo Narayanaya. 
Yasyanke saradambudorasi tadillekheva Gaurlpriya —contains the 
.sought-for word in the very first line*. 

I. Mr. R. D. Banerjee on the Madhainagar grant. /ASB., igog, 

p. 471. 
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From the above, we may not unreasonably conclude that the Bhaoal 
plate was a plate of king Laksmana Sena Deva of Bengal granted in 
his 27th regnal year and the contents of the plate "were similar 
to those of the Madhainagar grant. The mention of the name of 
Kasiraja in the Bhaoal plate lends additional support to the identifi- 
cation, as we find the mention of Kasiraja on the Madhainagar plate 
also in the lith sloka, on line 20. 

The portion which contained the date in the Madliainagar plate 
is unfortunately very badly corroded and undecipherable. The Bhaoal 
plate was dated in the 27th regnal year and we have sufficient proof 
that the draft of the type of the Madhainagar grant must be ascribed 
to years late in the reign of Laksmana Sena. The first type of draft 
which was followed in the Tapandighi grant dated in the 3id regnal 
year/ the Jayanagar grant dated in the same year,^ the Anulia 
grant dated in the same year, the Govindapur grant* also dated 
in the same year, was apparently the draft adopted in the early part 
of the reign. The Jayanagar plate which was issued four months 
later than the Tapandighi plate disposes of Laksmana Sena and 
his glories in one sloka containing only the usual general praise 
without any specification, while, the latter after repeating this 
sloka, adds another of an equally unsubstantial nature. The Anulia 
plate adds two more verses of unspecific character adding nothing 
to our knowledge of Laksmana Sena’s achievements. The epithets 
given to Laksmana Sena in the Anulia and Tapandighi plates are 
Paramesvara, Paramavaisnava, Paramabhattaraka and Maharaja- 
dhiraja, while in the Jayanagar plate, the more specific epithet of 
Paramanarasirnha ( ) takes the place of the epithet Parama- 

vaisnava. In the Madhainagar plate, however, the slokas eulogising 
Laksmana Sena, as well as the epithets applied to him have grown 
both in substance and form. Four slokas are applied to describe 
the achievements of Laksmana Sena in the course of which we learn of 
his victories over the kings of Gauda, Kalinga, Kamarupa, and Benares. 
Three of the lines describing his epithets are lost, being Undecipherable, 


1 Mr. R, D. Banerjee in Epigraphia IndUa^ vol. XII, p. lO. 

2 Vaiiga sahitya-visayaka Prastava by Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna, 
1st ed., p. 373. 

3 A, K. Maitra, in JASB,, 1900, p. 

4 I 
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but four others can be read in which he is called the supreme among 
heroes, the overlord, the light of the Soma race, the supreme initiated, 
the like of Lord Narayara in kingly glory, the Sumeru mountain 
of the Brahmaksatriyas, the lord of Gauda, and last of all ParameSvara, 
Paramanarasiipha, Paramabhattaraka and Rajadhiraja, the four 
epithets of the Tapandighi, Jayanagar and Anulia grants. The victories 
achieved by him and the numerous epithets indicating the spread of 
his renown, detailed in the Madhainagar plate, unmistakably show that 
it was issued late in his reign, as he must have taken considerable 
time to win them. 

The fact of the Bhowal plate escaping all notice up to this time 
is very strange. Prinsep does not mention it; neither Raja Rajendra 
LalaMitra nor Cunningham knows of the plate, and of course subsequent 
writers on the Sena kings like the late Kailas Chandra Sinha and 
Mr, R. D. Banerjee do not mention it. Yet the plate was presented 
to the Society and an account of it was read in a monthly meeting. 
We have only to look to the records of the Society for a solution of 
this mystery. We learn from the Centenary Volume of the Society 
that the proceedings of the Society were published in the years 1821- 
1827 in the Quarterly Oriental Journal started by Dr. Wilson. Before 
and after these years, the proceedings were *Tead at meetings and 
then pigeon-holed to decay.'* In 1829 however, Captian J. D. Herbert 
started a monthly Journal under the name of “Gleanings in Science*^ 
in which the precis oi the monthly meetings were regularly published. 
This probably missed the meeting of the first week of May, 1829. 
Thus we see how the proceedings of the monthly meeting in which 
an account of the Bhaoal plate was read, failed to get recorded in any 
of the official publications of the Society and consequently were lost 
to all scholars. The Calcutta Government Gazette, however, very 
fortunately, recorded the important proceedings which were quoted 
by the vigilant editor of the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register; 
and a copy of the Journal containing the quotations kindly placed 
in my hand by Mr. J. T. Rankin, has enabled me after the lapse of 
about a century to speculate on this long-lost copper-plate again. 


Nalini Kanta Bhattasali 



The Origin and Development of Numerals 

I. The Meaning and Use of Numerals 
‘^The numerals or the nine figure^;, with the device of places, 
to make them suffice for all numbers/' says Bhaskara in his Vasana, 
‘^oiiginate from the beneficent Creator of the Universe/' Such was 
the great importance of the numerals in the daily life of human beings 
that the Hindus w'ere more inclined to ascribe their origin to the 
Divinity than to human agencies. It might mean, of course, that 
the great antiquity of these numerals among the Hindus was beyond 
calculation, having been used at a period anterior to all existing re- 
cords. This was also the practice with the Greeks, Egyptians and 
most other nations, with respect to more important inventions 
in the arts of life whose origin is lost in the remoteness of 
antiquity. 

The chief use of numerals is for reckoning. The use of visible 
signs to represent numbers and aid reckoning is not only older than 
writing, but also older than the development of numerical language 
on the denary system. We count by tens because our ancestors .• 
counted on their, fingers and named the numbers accordingly. So 
used, the fingers were with our ancestors really numerals, that is 
visible numerical signs; and in remote antiquity the practice of counting 
by these natural signs were in vogue in all classes of society.^ In 
the later times of antiquity the finger symbols were developed into 
a system capable of expressing all numbers below 10,000. The left 
hand was held up flat with the fingers together# The units from 
one to nine were expressed by various positions of the third, fourth 
and fifth fingers alone, one or more of these being either close on the 
palm or simply bent at the middle joint, according to the number 
meant The thumb and index were thus left free to express the tens 
by a variety of relative positions, e.g., for thirty their points were 
brought together and stretched forward ; for fifty the thumb was bent 
like Gr^k T and brought angainst the ball of the index. The same 
set of signs, if executed with the thumb and index of the right hand, 


I Even now used in the course of uttering Gayatrl mantras lo 
remember the number of times. 


a 


MARCH, 1927 
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meant hundreds instead of tens and the unit signs if performed on 
the right hand meant thousands.' The fingers served to express 
numbers, but to make a permanent note of numbers some kind of 
mark or tally was needed. Alphabet writing did not do away with 
the use of numerical symbols, which were more perspicuous and com- 
pendious than words written at length. But the letters of the alphabet 
I themselves came to be used as numerals. One way of doing this was 
| to use the initial letter of the name of a number as its sign. 

Numerals, therefore, mean the instruments of reckoning. Needs 
of reckoning were felt with the very dawn of human conciousness, 
for expression of ideas required reckoning. Hence it is conceivable 
that reckoning came into force from the time human beings became 
articulate. Human literature, that is available at the present time as 
records of the oldest antiquity, bears testimony to this fact. The 
oldest records of Hindu literature, i.e., the Vedas, show that reckon- 
ing was of everyday necessity in practical life. On astronomical 
grounds some Sanskrit scholars hold that the oldest Vedic hymns 
date fom 3,000 B.C., while some others put them as far back as 6,000 
B.C., it is also an established fact that the Pg-veda is the oldest 
literary document of the Indo-European languages. There also we 
find in the famous Savitrl hymn : 


There are three heavens; ixvo 
are the laps of Savitrl, one over- 
Wr fTOTOv I coming men, in the abode of Yam a. 

? 5 . 6 ). 


or 

And also in the famous Purusa 


He has surveyed the eight 
peaks of the earth, the three waste 
lands, the leagues and the seven 
rivers (I, 35, 8). 

hymn : 




7 '/^ 7 /^^^if^^/-headed was Purusa, 
tkousand-eyGd , thousand-iooted. 
He having covered the earth on all 
sides, extended beyond it the 
length of ten fingers. (X, 90, i). 


I The system is described by Nicholas Rabda of Smyrna. Vide 
Palmer in the Journal of Philology, voL II, pp. 247 ff. 
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Here it is seen that fingers were not only used for measuring 
length but also for reckoning. 

This system of reckoning by numerals has been adopted, with 
slight variations, not merely in all languages of the same class and 
origin, but likewise in many others which are radically different from 
them. If we proceed to the expressions of higher numbers, we find 
the same general law of their formation by the combination of names 
of the articulate numbers, with those of the nine digits. 

Speaking of the antiquity of the numbers Dr. Peacock in his work 
on arithmetic observes ‘‘From the consideration that when a national 
literature whether oral or written, is so generally diffused as to form 
a standard, or a test of purity, which while it enforces a legitimate 
character upon all existing terms, watches over the introduction of all 
others with extreme jealousy; from this consideration alone, inde- 
pendently of other evidence, we should be inclined to assign to the 
Sanskrit terms for high numbers, and consequently, to their system 
of numeration upon which they are founded, an antiquity at least 
as great as their most ancient literary monuments ; as the arbitrary 
impositions of so many new names for the most part independent of 
each other, and in numbers, also, so much greater than could possibly 
be required for any ordinary application of them, would be a circum- 
stance entirely without example in any language which had already 
acquired a settled and generally recognised character.” 

This much is sufficient to prove the antiquity of numerals. Of 
their use in our daily life it is needless to add more than what has 
been said by Bhaskara that their importance has been such as to lead 
ancient people to think them to have originated from the Creator him- 
self. We have seen what the general meaning of numerals was and has 
been and in their early conception the fingers played the principal 
part. So much useful have been the numerals with people all over 
the world from the very ancient times and so much familiar are we 
with them, that it is difficult to ascertain correctly their origin and 
more difficult to find the place of their birth. There are, moreover, 
such scanty materials to fall upon that the task of determining their 
origin becomes almost improbable, if not . impossible. The meaning 
and use of numerals are so self evident that we are often led to believe 
that Bhaskara was right when he attributed the origin to divine 
agency and not to any human authorship. 
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II. The Hindu-Arabic Question 

In histories of the mathematical sciences it has been usual to trace 
the knowledge of arithmetic to the Arabs, and the numerals are 
distinguished by the symbols termed Arabic. Dr. Peacock, in his 
work on arithmetic, observes that there is r othiiig in the Greek nota- 
tion which in the slightest degree resembles the present numerals, 
and nothing in the object proposed in the researches of Archimedes 
and Appolonius which could naturally lead to their invention. 

The idea that the numerals are Arabic in origin is not an old one. 
The Mediaeval and Renaissance writers generally recognised them 
. as Indian, and many of them expressly stated that they were of Hindu 
origin.^ Others were of opinion that the numerals were probably inven- 
ted by the Chaldeans or the Jews because they increased in value from 
right to left. Robert Recorde (c. 1542), England’s earliest arithmetical 
text-book writer, probably referred to this general idea of notation 
when he wrote : “ In that thing all men do agree, that the Chaldays, 

whiche fyrste invented thys arte, did set these figures as they set all 
their letters for they wryte backwards as you tearme it, and so do 
they reade. And that may appeare in all Hebrewe, Chaldaye and 

Arabike books whereas the Greekes, Latines, and all nations 

of Europe, do wryte and reade from the left hand towarde the ryghte.”^ 
There were others also, among whom were such influential writers as 
Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in Germany, who asserted the Arabic 
origin of the numerals on the ground of their order being from right to 
left. This order of writing probably led Mr. G. R. Kaye to think that 
the numerals are of Arabic origin. “Sanskrit and kindred scripts” says 
Mr. G. R. Kaye “are, and have been, for centuries, written from left to 
right, while the Arabic family of scripts are written from right to left. 
It would be natural to expect number, words and symbols to be affected 
by the mode and direction of writing.”® But how is it then that the 


1 Maximus Planudes (c. 1330) states that “the nine symbols 
came from the Indians.”(\Vaschke’s German translation, Halle 1878, 3), 

2 From the 1558 edition of the Ground of Artes, fol. C, 5. 

3 G.R. Kaye, “Notes on Indian Mathematics — Arithmetical Nota- 
tion,” Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 
Ill, 1907, p. 489. 
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Arabs themselves never laid claim to the invention of numerals, and 
always recognised their indebtedness to the Hindus both for the 
numeral values and for the distinguishing feature of place value? The 
foremost among the Arab writers on mathematical classics, Muhammad, 
the son of Moses, from Khowarezm, or more after the manner of the 
Arab, Muhammad ibn Musa al-khowarezmT, a man of great learning 
and one to whom the world is much indebted for its present know- 
ledge of Algebra and Arithmetic, distinctly stated ‘that the numerals 
were of Hindu origin. Even the later Arab writers, down to the 
present day, use the phrase 'ilm hind!,* “Indian science,* for arithmetic 
as also the adjective ‘hindl* alone. Probably the most striking testi- 
mony from Arabic sources is that given by the Arabic traveller and 
scholar Muhammad ibn Ahmed, Abu ‘PRihan al-BirunI (973-1048 
A.D.) who spent many years in Hindustan. He states^ explicitly 
that the Hindus of his time did not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation as the Arabs did, and that the numerical 
signs called anka" had different shapes in various parts of India, as 
was the case with letters. In his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
he gives the sum of a geometric progression and shows, how, 
in order to avoid any possibility of error, the number may be ex- 
pressed in three different systems : — with Indian symbols, in sexa- 
gesimal notation, and by an alphabet system. He also speaks of 
“i 79 > 876, 755, expressed in Indian ciphers,** thus again attributing 
these forms to Hindu sources.® Preceding Al-Biruni, another emitiemt 
Arabic writer of the tenth century, Motahhar ibn Tahir in his <‘Book 
of the Creation and of History** gave as a curiosity, in Indian Nagar! 
symbols, a large number asserted by the people of India to represent 
the duration of the world. In Motahhar*s time the present Arabic % 
symbols had not yet come into use, and that the Indian symbols, 
though known to scholars, were not current.^ Because of this' fact 
Motahhar found something extraordinary in the appearance of the 
number he cited. Another Arabic writer named AI-Kindl (8dO-Sv^o 
A.D.) wrote five books on arithmetic and four books on the ujse of 


1 

3 

4 

1903^ 


AI-BfrunPs ‘India,* vol. I, chap. XVI, 

The Hindu name for the symbols of the decimal place system. 
Sachau*s English edition of the Chronology, p. 64. 

Huarps History of Arabic Literature, Eng. Edition, New Ycnkf 
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the Indian method of reckoning. VVe are therefore forced to the 
conclusion that the Arabs from the early ninth century on fully re* 
cognised the Hindu origin of the numerals. 

But Mr. G. R. Kaye does not think the above evidence sufficient to 
prove the Hindu origin of the numerals. He says, “In the early stages 
of any language we generally find that the smaller elements of the 
higher numbers are exprssed first. Thus we have two and hund seofontig 
in Alfred's Chronicle for the modern *seventy-t\vo' and the Germans still 
keep to this fashion much more than we do. Such examples as fifteen, 
trydaca are found in many languages.^' He further adds, 

‘'The order in which we write our numbers is contrary to the nature 
of our script and has been imposed on us really by a people with a 
right to left script. This conclusion, if generally acknowledged as 
correct, would appear to dispose of the question as to the notation 
in use being of Indian origin/' As an illustration of his theory Mr. 
Kaye says that the date "^aka samvat, 867” (A.D. 945 or 946) is 
given by giri-rasa-vasu " meaning “the mountains” (seven), “the 
flavours (six), and the gods “ Vasu ” who were eight in number. 
But here Mr. Kaye is misinformed. In reading the date these were 
read from right to left. The period of invention of this system is 
uncertain. The first trace seems to be in the Srautasutra of Katya- 
yana and Laiyayana. It has been asserted by W. Brennand that 
Aryatdia^ was also familiar with this system. ‘ But it was certainly 
known to Varaba-Mihira (d. 587), for he makes use of this system 
in his Brhat-Samhita. In Chapter VIII, sloka 10 of this work in 
the course of calculation of a particular time he mentions bibhajaye- 
cchUnyasaragaramaih (“should divide by 3750,” »^unya — zero, Sara — 
arrow — five, aga — mountain — seven, Rama — 3, as there were three 
Rimas. — Rama, Parasurama and Balarama.)- Here the reckoning is 
made from right to left. So that the objection of Mr. G. R. Kaye 
to the numerals being of Hindu origin on the ground of the order 
not being from right to left does not stand at all. Further, Al-Birun! 
remarks that the Hindus writing in slokas changed their orders, though 
they generally reckoned from right to left, for otherwise, the meter 
would have been disturbed. Apart from this word-and-letter system 


1 \V. Brennand’s Hindu Astronomy, 

2 Varahamihira's Brhat-Sajuhita, edition of Dr, H, Kern, p. ;o. 
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there was t!ie old Kharosthl dialect prevalent in the North-West of 
India, the characters of which were written from right to left instead 
of from left to right. Of this, probably, Mr. G. R. Kaye took scanty 
notice, and hence he was so much perplexed to think of the order. 
For, this Kharodhl script affects the Hindu-Arabic question vitally. 

Next to the finger calculation came in vogue the abacus, a mech- 
anical contrivance, for reckoning. It had been introduced very early 
for keeping number of different denominators apart. Abacus literally 
means a wooden plank. It was a table with compartments or columns 
for counters, each column representing a different value to be given 
to a counter placed on it. This might be used either for concrete 
arithmetic — say with columns for rupees, annas, pies; or for abstract 
reckoning. An old Greek abacus found at Salamis has columns 
which, taken from right to left, give a counter the value of i, 10, 100, 
1000 drachms, and finally of one talent (6000 drachms) respectively. 
An abacus, on the decimal system might be ruled on a paper or on 
a board, strewn with fine sand, and was then a first step to the decimal 
system. Two important steps, however, were still lacking; the first 
was to use instead of counters distinctive marks (ciphers) for the 
digits from one to nine; the second and the most important was to get 
a sign for zero, so that the column might be dispensed with and 
denomination of each cipher seen at once by counting the number 
of digits following it. These two steps being taken, the present 
system of the so called Arabic numerals and the possibility of modern 
arithmetic are reached; but the invention of the cipher and zero came 
slowly. 

Sir E. C. Bayley says, "It need hardly be said that the use of the 
abacus is still common in every village bazar in India, and has been 
universal apparently from time immemorial”.* Burnell tells us that 
the Indian abacus was by using heaps of couries for the numbers, the 
number of these shells being equal to that of the number expressed, the 
cipher being a blank space. Thus 1 1 = 303; i = 33.”" Mr. S; B. 

Dikshit writes ; "Hindu astrologers use a wooden plank, which they 
cover with dust; this plank is called pat^; hence arithmetic is called 
pafciganita by Bhaskaracarya and others.** Bayley also maintain.s 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIV, p. 14. 

2 Burnell’s South Indian Palaeography. 

3 Indian Antiquary, vol, XX, p. 54. 
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this view. The mention of this abacus is necessary inasmuch as 
it leads to the invention of cipher or zero without which the system 
of numerals was not complete. Taylor, Wcepcke, Bayley, Burnell 
and others derive the Sanskrit numeral words that signify zero from 
the use of the abacus. These terms, they say, indicate the., space not 
filled up by a counter. All these terms indicate emptiness or 
the sky, ether, etc. The term cipher is derived from kunya 
through the Arabic jy/r. ‘'In Sanskrit^* wrote Taylor in i8i6, ‘The 
word ^unya signifies a circle, cipher or vacuity; and the Arabs on 
receiving the numerical notations from India translated it by the word 
syfr^ which in their language also means emptiness, vacuity or noth- 
ing.* The origin of the abacus has a special, importance in the 
history of the origin of the numerals. But where did this abacus 
originate ? Bay ley and Burnell say that it was frequently used in 
India. How is it then that there is no mention of this in any Sanskrit 
literature? 

Previous to the advent ol the oriental scholars it was the consensus 
of opinion in Europe that the numerals were of Arabic origin and they 
were generally termed Arabic numerals. We have already mentioned 
that such influential writers as Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in 
Germany asserted the Arabic origin of the numerals. But in later 
days the laborious researches of the oriental scholars led most of 
them to believe the numerals to be of Hindu origin, S. Corrington in 
his history of arithmetic says, “In the section called Algorithims 
of Brahmagupta’s mathematics we have undoubtedly the numeration 
and notation of the Hindu system given and explained. In the 
twelfth century Bhaskara composed a fuller and more valuable work 
on arithmetic, and undoubtedly there was a race of scholars (bet- 
ween Brahmagupta and Bhaskara) during the intervening centuries 
to whom was due the maintenance and extension of Hindu learning. 
Thus the mathematical writings of the Hindus became known to the 
Arabians and specially the wondrous system of notation having nine 
digits and a cipher with device of a place/’ Rodet shows that Arya- 
bhatta’s rule for the extraction of square root implied a knowledge 
of the value of position : — 


I Taylor’s translation of Li 1 a vat i, p. ii. 
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"'Always divide the part that is not square by twice the root of 
the square, after having subtracted from this squared part the square 
of the root ; the quotient is the root ot the next term." 

But this implication, says Mr. G. R. Kaye, is no proof of the 
origin of the numerals among the Hindus. Of the oriental writers, 
only a very few, Mr. G. R. Kaye and others, doubt the Hindu origin of 
the numerals, but at the same time cannot prove that they owe their 
origin to the Arabs.' 

Apart from the assertion of the oriental scholars who belong mostly 
to the western countries, we have already cited the evidence of the 
Arabs themselves. Al-Biruni, the great scholar and traveller, con- 
clusively says, ‘"numeral signs which we use are derived from the forms * 
of the Hindu signs. The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do. I have cotnposed a treatise showing how far 
the Hindus are ahead of us in the subject.*' Even Mr. S. Khoda Bux, an 
eminent Islamic scholar, in a recent article on ‘"Literary and scientific 
activities under the Caliphate," says, “The Arabs in the IX century | 
borrowed from the Indians their decimal system, numerals and arith- 
metic." In this chapter we have opened the question of the origin 
of Hindu-Arabic numerals, a solution of which will be attempted 
by an examination of the materials hitherto available. 


in. The origin and development of hindu numerals with 

THE INVENTION OF ZERO AND THE PLACE VALUE 

It is known/* says Sir E. C. Bay ley, that while in European 
parlance the modern numerals have been termed "Arabic, yet that 
they differ in several important points from those used in Arabic 
writing ; moreover Arab writers emphatically declare these last to be 
an Indian invention. Still, the chain of descent of either totfa from 
an Indian source has never been satisfactorily elucidated. And while 


I In spite of any documentary evidence in his favour, Mr. Kaye 
has, in season and out of season, so much harped upon this view in 
his writings on Indian Mathematics that it has to some extent pre* 
judiced the impartial thinking of even scholars like Dr. D. E. 

L a Q., MARCHi 1927 ** 
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no doubt the modern system of using, for all purposes of notation 
and calculation, nine unit figures and a zero, arranged in decimal order, 
is apparently indigenous in India, it has not yet been distinctly 
shown how this simplified form was eliminated from the complicated 
system of notation which was in ancient times used in India/' ^ 

It is with this unsatisfactory material that we have to deal in 
searching for the early history of the Hindu Arabic numerals, the 
probability being that writing was not introduced into India before 
the close of the fourth century B.C, and literature existing only in 
spoken form prior to that period. 

The whole question of the Hindu numerals therefore divides itself 
into two parts, vzs.i 

(1) The origin of the ancient Indian system of numerals ; 

(2) The simplification of this system, by the rejection of all the 
signs except those for the nine units, and by the invention of the 
zero. 

The early Hindu numerals may be classified into three great groups, 
(i) the Kharosthi, (2) the Brahmi and (3) the word and letter forms. 

The Kharosthi numerals are found in inscriptions formerly known 
as Bactrian, Indo-Bactrian, and Aryan, and appearing in ancient 
Gandhara, now eastern Afganisthan and northern Punjab. The 
alphabet of the language is found in inscriptions dating from the fourth 
century B.C. to the third century A.D., and from the fact that the 
words are written from right to left it is assumed to be of Semitic 
origin. Not until the time of king Asoka, in the third century B.C., 
do the numerals appear in any inscriptions, thus far discovered ; and 
then only in the primitive forms of marks. These Asoka inscriptions 
are found in widely separated parts of India, often on columns, and 
are in the various vernaculars that were familar to the people. Two 
are in the Kharosthi characters, and the rest in some form of Brahmi. 
In the Kharosthi inscriptions only four numerals have been found, 
and these are merely vertical marks, for one, two, four and five, 
thus, — 1 , 11, 1111, mil. In the so-called ^aka inscriptions, possibly of the 
first century B.C., more numerals are found, and in more highly 
developed form, the right-to-left system appearing, together with 


I Sir E. C, Bayley, Genealogy of Numerals, Journal of the Roj'al 
Asiatic Society, vol. xiv, p. 335. 
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evidences of three different scales of counting four, ten and twenty. 
The numerals of this period are as follows, — 


I II III X IX iix inx XX ixx 

’2 34 56 7 89 

7^7? m y» 7«? xi ^11 

*0 20 30 50 60 70 *00 200 


In this system there are several noteworthy points. In the first 
place, it is probably not as early as that shown in the Nana Ghat 
forms: 

t23A679K) K) 20 60 

although the inscriptions themselves at Nana Ghat are later than those 
of the Asoka period. ' 


It is not in the Kharosthi numerals, as we see, that we can hope to 
find the origin of those used by us, and we turn to the second of the 
Indian types, the Brahmi characters. The alphabet attributed to 
Brahman is the oldest of the several known in* India, and was used from 
the earliest historic times. There are various theories of its origin. 
The numerals are not as old as the alphabet, or at least, they have 
not been found in inscriptions earlier than those in which the edicts 
of Asoka appear. 

The following numerals appear in the Asoka edicts; 


III + -6 

« 2 . A 6 SO 200 200 200 


Here we notice that the ‘'ohe*^ and of the Brahmi numersds 

resemble the same of modern numerals. These fragments from the 
third century^ crude and unsatisfactory as they are, are surely fore- 
runners of the present system.^ 


I D.E. Smith and L.C. Karpiuski—Hindu Arabic Numcrabrp^ 
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. The next use of numerals is found in the Nana Ghat inscriptions, 
supposed to date from the early part of the third century B.C, 

- = = ?pcr<x:oc o 

1 a 5 ^ -I- e 7 9 io 10 io so 

60 80 100 100 100 200 COO 400 700 

T T W TK To 

1000 1000 4000 6000 tO^OOO 2Q000 

These are signs for units, tens and hundreds.* Along with these we 
consider that the “cave” numerals found in certain other cave inscriptions 
were employed during the first centuries of the Christian era. In the 
Nasik cave inscriptions^ for example, the following forms are found,- 


— 

III 

II 

¥ 


h 



9 

1 

2 3 

4 

4 

s 

5 

s 

7 

h 

8 

» f 

8 9 

cx: 

10 

oC 

to 

20 

V, 

40 

70 

n 

100 

-T 

200 

300 500 ■ 

•1 

KMO 

T 

2000 

3000 

1* 

4000 

V 

8000 

70/WO 

In all 

these systems we notice that no 

zero appears and as 

a matter 

of fact none existed in 

any of 

those 

cases 

cited. 

It was therefore 


impossible to have any place value, and the numbers like twenty, 
thirty and other multiples of ten, one hundred and so on, required 
I separate symbols. Therefore a large number of symbols had to be 
‘ used. 

These are the earliest forms of Hindu numerals. No one can pre- 
cisely say how these forms came to be used. The origin of some is 
evident, but probably the origin of most of them will never be known. 
Some say that they are derived from the alphabet of the Bactrian civilisa- 
tion of Eastern Persia and some again find a possibility of Chinese 


1 Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji— “On Ancient Nagari Numeration: 
from an Inscripton at Nana Ghat.” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Branch, vol. XII. 

2 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874, and E. Senart, “The 
Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik,” Epigraphia Indica, vol. vin, 
pp. 59 ^. 
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influence in certain of the early numerals of the Hindus J But these 
are mere guess works and cannot be relied upon. 

We have thus far spoken of the Kharosthi and Brahmi numerals; 
now we shall mention the third type, viz., the word and letter forms' 
with which the perfected system of the Hindus with the symbol zero 
is closely connected. This system came to be used as esrly as the sixth/ 
century of the Christian era, if not earlier. For example, Brahma- 
gupta says in his Byahmasphuiasiddhanta, '*If you want to write 
one, express it by everything unique, i.e, one by adi (beginning), 
sasin, indu (moon), sita, dhara, urvara, bhu (earth), Brahman, Pitamaha, 
rasmi, etc,, two by yamala, yama (twins), kara (hands) netra, aksi, 
darsana, locana (eyes), Alvins (the two brothers), etc. ; three by Rama 
(the three Ramas), guna (virtue); four by sagara (ocean); five by visaya 
(senses), gara (arrfws), etc.; six by rasa (flavour), rtu (seasons), etc., 
seven by aga (mountain), and so on ; ten by asa, dis (quarter) kendu, 
Ravanasura (because he had ten heads); zero by sunya (void), ambar^ 
akasa (heaven, space), purga (circle), etc.^’ 

As an example of this system, it has already been said that the ! 
date ^^^aka Samvat, 867’* (A.D. 945 or 946) was given by “giri-rasa- 
vasu,* meaning the mountains (seven), the flavours (six), and gods 
**vasu^^ (who were eight in number) i e, 867, the words being read from 
right to left. The period of invention of this system is uncertain, f 
But as we have already remarked that the first trace seems te be in the 
Srautasutra of Katyayana and Latyayana and it is quite certain that 
Varahamihira (d. 587) used it in the Brhat-sainhita (chap. VIII, 20). 
In the Pancasiddhantika also Varahamihira citing details laid down 
by Latacarya in a work in which he explained the Romaka and 
Paulisa Siddhantas tells us that for some calculative purposes a certain 
moment was assumed to be fixed (as regards the year) 

i.e. by deducting the !§aka-year having the number seven, the two 
ASvins, the four Vedas i.e. 427 or 506 A.D. at the end erf the bright 
half of the Caitra month. 

This method of calculation came down even to the time of Bhas-j 
kara (1150 A.D.) who while giving in his SiddfaantaSromani details? 
about his birth and parentage says : 

I C. E. WoodruflF, ‘The evolution of modern num^ab,* Ama?. 
Math. Monthly, 1909. - jl #/ 
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' i.e. I was born in the Saka-year 1036 (rasa — flavour — six, guna— 
virtue — three, purna — circle — zero, mahl — earth — one) and wrote Sid- 
dhanta-siromani in my 36th year (rasa — six, guna— three), ^the words 
being read from right to left). 

Next in importance is the alphabetic system invented by Aryabhata 
to express numbers. Aryabhata’s rule giving his alphabetic system 
of expressing numbers is as follows : — 

SR ^ II 

It may be translated thus : Varga consonants from ^ (onwards) 
[should be used] in varga places (i.e , places corresponding to the 
varga or square units i, 10*, 10^, &c.) and avarga consonants in avarga 
places i.e. places corresponding to the avarga or non-square units 
10, 10®, 10*, &c.). ^ stands for 30 (lit, 5 and 25). Vowels 

should be used in eighteen places, nine vowels (with distinctly 
different sounds) in varga places as well as in the (corresponding) 
avarga places. Those nine vowels should be used in higher places in 
a similar manner. 

The above translation differs from that given by the late Dr. Fleet 
(J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 115). He writes: “The concluding words ‘navan- 
tyavarge va’ or ‘in the square immediately following the nine’ that 
is ‘in the tenth square place’ are enigmatical. They seem to indicate 
a ninteenth place (the number belonging to which the British trillion, 
would be square of the Vrnda No. 10) and nothing after it” (ibid, 
p. 120}. The alleged enigmatical nature of the words disappears when 
it is noticed that ‘navantyavarge’ is not a single compound word ( 

) but has been formed by joining the words ‘nava’ and 'antyavarge’ 
according to the rules of svarasandhi or conjunction of vowels, 
“antya” means ‘following’ or ‘which comes after’ and “varga” means ‘a 
group of the same class.’ So the compound word ‘antyavarge’ means 
‘ in the following group of the same class.’ As a group of eighteen 
places has already been spoken of in the verse, the word ‘antyavarge’ 
can only mean ‘in the following group of eighteen places.’ In Sanskrit 
the word va ( ^ ) is used in the sense of ‘or’ as well as in the sense 
of ‘ and.’ Here it cannot mean ‘or’ ; it must have been used in the 
sense of ‘ and.’ The word ‘va’ has also the force of similarity 
( ), Hence the suggestion is that the number of place is un- 
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limited and that nine vowels are to be used, as explained before, 
in each group of eighteen places."^ Fleet translates the second line of 
the above verse thus ; the nine vowels (are used) in the two nines of 
spaces square (and) not square, or in the square immediately following 
the nine.** How can nine vowels be used in 'the square following the 
nine* by which expression Fleet means the ninteenth place ? Only 
one vowel is to be used in each place. This is sufficient to prove 
that Fleet’s translation is incorrect. 

It has been suggested^ that Aryabhata’s system of expressing num- 
bers has been derived from the alphabetic notation of the Greeks. 
The reason for the above suggestion has been given® by the late Dr. 
Fleet in the following words : Knowing the Greek source of the 

greater part of the astronomy, etc., which we have in the Aryabhatlya 
and subsequent works, we naturally think of the possibility of a similar 
origin for this system of numeration.” Does the question of borrowing 
at all arise in connection with the original matter which is included 
with admittedly borrowed matter in the work of a western savant? 
In giving his value of Aryabhata has used, not the Greek myriad 
or any of its corrupted forms, but the word ‘ayuta* which 
is equivalent to the Greek myriad and has been in use in India at 
least since the time of the Vedas* (i.e. long before the Greek civilisa- 
tion came into being). Yet it is asserted® that the way in which 
Aryabhata has expressed his value of nr points to a Greek source on 
the alleged ground that the Greeks alone of all peoples use the myriad 
as their unit of the second order. But has any European critic ever 
thought of the possibility of the Greek myriad having been borrowed 
from India and of Pythagoras’s calling ten, hundred, etc., units of the 
second, third, etc., course after the Vedas which contain the earliest 
record of the use of a strictly decimal system of numeration, the differ- 
ent units being i, lo, and higher powers of lo ?”* The renowned 
German mathematican Euler included both original and borrowed 

1 Vide ProfTs.^. Ganguly, Alp. System of AryaWia^, Bull Cal. 
Math, Society, vol XVII, no, 4. 

2 Sudhakara Dvivedi, Ganakataraugiol (1892) p. 5 - Kaye, 
JASB., (1907), p. 478; Fleet JKAS., (1911), p. 125. ^ 

3 /RAS.y (i 9 ii)P- 125. 

4 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, vol. I^ pp. 342, 353 - 

5 Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, vol I, p* 234. 

6 Yajurvedai chapter XVUi mantra 2. 
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matter iti his writings. When '‘he employed practically the same 
method of solution”' of the so-called Pellian equation as was given 
some centuries before by the Hindu mathematicians, did anyone natur- 
ally think of the possibility of Euler’s indebtedness to India for the 
solution ? On the contrary, an attempt has been made^ to belittle 
the importance of the equation in order to prove that the Hindus 
achieved nothing of importance in the field of mathematics. 

‘‘Priority of statement of a proposition does not necessarily 
imply its discovery.” Previous use alone of an alphabetic notation 
by the Greeks, should not, therefore, lead us to trace Aryabhata’s 
alphabetic system to a Greek source. 

If the second verse of the Ganitapada (i.e. chapter II) of the 
Aryabhatiya be read with the corresponding verses of Mahavira and 
Bhaskara, it will be seen that it contains an exposition of the modern 
place-value decimal notation.® No one has hitherto claimed that 
the modern place-value notation was known to the Greeks or to any 
other non-Hindu people before the sixth century.* It cannot, there- 


I Kaye,//?/ 45 ., (1910), p. 752. 2 Ibid., p. 754. 

3 This fact has so far escaped the notice of distinguished oriental 
scholars owing to their attention having been too much attracted by 
Aryabhata’s alphabetic system. Accordingly Mr. Kaye has been in- 
consistent in translating Aryabhata’s verse giving the modern notation. 
Fleet perceived this inconsistency and tried to be consistent. But 
in doing so he has mistranslated the principle "sthanat sthanam 
daaagunam, syat,’' 

Mr. Kaye writes that Jamblichus (4th century) “had perfectly clear 
ideas on the value of position” and gives the following example in 
his support : 

“If the digits of any three be added together, and digits of their 
sum be added together, and so on, the final sum is six.” (fASB., p. 493). 

4 Mr Kaye attributes this example to Jamblichus and cites as 
reference Gow’s History of Greek Matiiematics. But a comparison 
of Mr. Kaye’s statement of this example with the statements of Gow 
(p. 98) and Heath (History of Greek Mathematics, voLI, pp. 114 
and 115) will show (i) that Mr. Kaye is not justified in putting the 
example in the above form which seems to suppcat his conclusion 
and (ii) that other peoples who regarded numbers as being made up of 
a certain number of units, a certain number of tens, a certain number 
of hundreds, etc., had equally ‘clear” (?) ideas on the value of position. 
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fwei be said that Aryabhafca*s rule explaining the modern notation 
was borrowed from the Greeks. 

Now, the only point of similarity between the Greek and Arya- 
bhatian alphabetic systems is that the first nine letters of the alphabet 
denote the first nine numbers in each case. Aryabhata’s system differs 
from the Greek system in every other particular. The principal points 
of difference may be stated as follows : 

(a) In the Greek system the second group of nine letters denoted 
the first nine multiples of ten and the third group of nine letters the 
first nine multiples of hundred. To express multiples of higher powers 
of ten, strokes or dots were used. Each stroke or dot indicated 
multiplication by 1,000. Fleet says^ that Aryabhata’s system 
is certainly not an adaptation of this system of the Greeks, but that 
Aryabhata derived his inspiration from another Greek system of 

^ expressing large numbers in which myriads used to be expressed 

by means of two letter numerals, viz., (i) a symbol M for a myriad 
and (ii) the already adopted symbol for the number indicating 
the multiple. In Indian Kharosthi and later Brahmi notations hun« 
dreds used to be expressed in this way. But in Aryabhata s system 
each multiple of a power of ten was denoted by a single consonant- 
numeral combined with a vowel-sign. Fleet is right in holdings that 
in Aryabhata’s scheme the vowels had no numerical value'* in them- 
selves but marked the places to which the consonants, etc. were to 
be referred. If they bad any numerical value, they could be used 
to express component parts of a number where no confusion was likely 
ic-- to arise. For example, ^ could be used to denote 170. But vowels 

as such were never used by Aryabhata ; and vowel-signs cannot stand 
by themselves. 

(b) As has been already stated, Aryabhata’s vowel-signs are not 
numerical symbols but indicate places which the consonant-numerals 
occupy. Hence Aryabhata expresses numbers by means of consonant- 
numerals and as many places indicating vowel-signs. But the Greek 
system exclusively employs letter numerals only. Place-indicating signs 
are conspicuous by absence in the Greek system. 

(c) Unlike the Greek system and the old and modern Indian sys- 
tems’ of notation and Indian way of speaking numbers, Aryabhata’s 


1 (1911) page 125. ^ Ibid., page 1 18. 

3 These systems do not include the so-called Vord-symb ol 
tion' which is not notation at all but which gives numbers exptmxd 

I. H. Q., March. 1927 
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system (i) recognises component parts of a number, which are higher 
multiples than the ninth of even powers of ten, (ii) makes no provision 
for expressing the first two' multiples of the old powers of ten as 
such, and (iii) admits of a number being expressed in more ways than 
one. For example, (i) ft (mi) stands for twenty-five hundreds ; (ii) 
two thousand cannot be expressed' as such ; it should be regarded as 
twenty hundreds before it can be expressed by ft (ni) ; and (iii) forty- 
five can be expressed by vtet, or ^ , 

(d) The Greek alphabetic system was an arithmetical notation, i.c., 
it was used in performing arithmetical operations. But Aryabhata s 
system was not so. As an arithmetical notation it has many and 
grave defects and is, therefore, useless. Hence it has not been given 
any place in the arithmetical portion of the Aryabhatiya. Arithmeti- 
cal operation could be more easily and rapidly performed with the 
previous Indian notations.® The only merit of Aryabhata’s system 
is its conciseness and it has been devised chiefly to secure brevity 
of the rules composed in verse. 

Aryabhata^ had undoubtedly been a student of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics. In Sanskrit grammar single letters are used for two 
different purposes, viz. (i) as a suffix ( e.g., etc.) and (ii) as a 
or name for something to which frequent reference has to be made 
etc.). In Pingala’s manual of metrics single consonants 
(e.g. V, etc.) have been used for the second purpose. To be includ- 
ed in metrical composition numbers must, of necessity, be expressed by 
word-numerals or letter-numerals. The study of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics seems to have led the mathematical genius of Aryabhata 
to use letters of the Devanagri alphabet for the sake of brevity, as 
it afterwards led the well-known grammarian Vopadeva to use these 
letters in shortening the Sanskrit grammar. The vowels were not 


in the modern notation by stating the digits (one or two at a time) 
beginning with the unites place. 

1 According to Aryabhata’s scheme there are no letter numerals 
for I and 2 to occupy a-varga places. It will be seen from what follows 
that for the figures 3, 4, 5) etc., up to 10 there are two sets of letter- 
numerals — one set for varga places and the other for a-varga places. 

2 Vide Sir Richard Temple’s article on the Burmese system of 
arithmetic, Indian Antiquary, vol. XX, pp. 53-69. 

3 Prof. S. K. Ganguly, *^^]phabetic System of Aryabhata/’ Bull. 
Math, Society, vol. XVII^ ro. 4. 
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suitable for this purpose as they often disappear and merge into un- 
recognisable forms owing to conjunction ( ) which is an essential 

feature of Sanskrit. Aryabhata had, therefore, no other alternative 
than to use consonants to express numbers. The modern place-value 
notation was known to Aryabhata who classified the places as varga 
and a-varga. Most probably phonetic resemblance was responsible for 
the rule “varga consonants should be placed in varga places and 
a-varga consonants in a-varga places.” To indicate the varga or a-varga 
place occupied by a consonant nothing could be more convenient than 
a vowel-sign. Hence vowel-signs have been used as place-indicator.s. 
Aryabhata names the first ten places (ekam, da§a, etc. up to vimdam) 
only. The first ten vowels were perhaps intended to indicate 
these places. Here some difficulty presented itself. Of the two 
vowels % ’•TTi the second is a long ^ . The vowels of each of tlie 


10®, lO® 
10*, lo' 
io“, 

lo®, 70* 


remaining four pairs have similar sounds, the first vowel being short 
and the second long. In books on Sanskrit grammar the vowels cons- 
tituting each of the five pairs are called equal ( ’TOR ) vowels. Hence 
Aryabhata seems to have overlooked the distinction between long and 
short vowels and made the rule that 

R (or ^r) should indicate the places of the units ... 10®, 10* 

? (or i ) 

(or ’3f ) 

^(or^') 

^{orn) 

Thus, each of the five vowels, w long or short, was assign- 

ed to a varga place and the next higher a-varga place. This could not 
result in confusion, as varga places were to be occupied by varga con- 
sonants only and a-varga places by a-varga consonants only. Then by 
the principle of analogy— a principle which is responsible for two serious 
mistakes* made by Aryabhata — he also assigned the remaining four 
vowels It, % Rt, ^ (which have distinctly different sounds), each to two 
consecutive places. Hence the rule "vowels should be placed in 
eighteen places, nine vowels in varga places and the same nine vowels 
in a-varga places.” As by his rule, sf and sr denote the first and second 
multiple of 10, he used n, K etc., up to T for the 3rd, 4th, etc. up to 
the loth multiple of 10. It should be noted here that only w en t 
consonants % x, W, x etc. are each associated with the vowe ^ t ey 


1 Aryabhata’s rules for the volumes of a tetrahedron and a sphwe 

(vide /RAS., 1911, p. 118). 
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denote 30, 40, 50, 60. etc. Thus, ft means (or 3) put m the thousa ndth 
place (the a-varga place assigned to 1). If stood for 30 ^ would 
denote 30 tens or 300. Fleet is not right in holding that m Aryabhata 
scheme consonants have no numerical value in themselves. The metre 
shows that this reading is correct. If he were right, T in the rule 


could not stand for 5.^ 

Mention should also be made, in this connection, of a curious 
system of alphabetic numerals that sprang up in Southern India. In 
this we have the numerals represented by the letters as given in the 
following table ; — 


I 


2 

Z 

X 


3 


4 

z 


5 

if 

9T 


6 

fT 


7 


8 


9 


o 

” 5 ! 

if 


For example, the word 
2315651 

kha gant yan me sa ma pa ( ) has the value 1,565,132, 

reading from right to left.® This is given in a commentary on the Rg- 
veda, representing the number of days that had elapsed from the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Burnell states that this system is even 
now in use for remembering rules to calculate horoscopes, and for 
astronomical tables.® 

But these systems without the zero were impracticable to desig- 
nate the tens, hundreds, and other units of higher order by the same 
symbols used for the units from one to nine. There was therefore no 
possibility of place value without some further improvement. So the 
Nana Ghat symbols required the writing of 'Thousand seven twenty- 
four” almost like T 7, tw, 4 in modern symbols, instead of 7024, in which 
the seven of the thousands, the two of the tens (concealed in the word 
twenty, being originally “twain of tens,*’ the Ty’ signifying ten), and 
the four of the units are given as spoken and the order of the unit is 
given by the place. The system required the zero for its perfection. 
It is possible that one of the forms of ancient abacus suggested to some 
Hindu mathematician the use of a symbol to stand for the vacant line 
when the counters were removed. There were however different names 


I For this interpretation I am indebted to Dr. Bibhutibhusan 
Datta, D. Sc. of the Science College of the Calcutta University. 

z Buhler, Paleographic, p, 82. . 

3 Burnell, South Indian Palaeography, p. 79. 
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for the higher orders of the Hindu numerals. We have in Bhasjcara*^ 
Lllavatl : 

Ekada§a§atasahasrayutalaksaprayutakotayah krama§ah 

Arbudam abjani kharvanikharvamahapadmaSankavas tasmat 

Jaladhi&antyain madhyam parardham iti dasagunottaram sainjnah 

Saipkhyayah sthananain vyavaharartham krtah purvaihA 

I.e., older mathematicians have invented the names eka, dasa, sata, 
sahasra, ayuta, laksa, prayuta, koti, arbuda, abja, kharva, nikharva, 
mahapadraa, sankii, jaladhi, antya, madhya, parardha, and such 
multiples of ten for indicating the place values of numbers. Indeed 
this may have necessitated the introduction of a word to signify a 
vacant place or lacking unit, with the ultimate introduction of a zero 
symbol for this word. 

To enable us to appreciate the force of this argument a large 
number, 8,443,682,155, may be considered as the Hindus wrote and 
read it, and then by way of contrast as the Greeks and the Arabs would 
have read it.^ 

Modern American reading 8 billion, 443 million, 682 thousand, 155. 

Hindu: — 8 padmas, 4 arbudas, 4 kotis, 3 prayutas, 6 laksas, 

8 ayutas, 2 sahasras, i i§ata, 5 dasa, 5, 

Arabic and early German: — eight thousand, thousand thousand and 
four hundred thousand thousand, and forty-three thousand thousand, 
and six hundred thousand, and eighty-two thousand and one hundred 
fifty five (or five and fifty). 

Greek : — eighty-four myriads of myriads and four thousand three 
hundred sixty-eight myriads and two thousand and one hundred 
fifty-five. 

The reading of numbers of this kind shows that the notation 
adopted by the Hindus tended to bring out the place idea. No other 
language than the Sanskrit has made such consistent application, in 
numeration, of the decimal system of numbers; nor did any other 
ancient people carry the numeration as far as the Hindus did. 

When the ankapalli (the nine ciphers were called afika), the decimal 
place system of writing numbers, was perfected, the tenth symbol was 
called sunyabindu, generally shortened to §unya (the void). It is 
generally thought that this sunya as a symbol was used about $00 


1 Lllavatl, chap. I, verses 2, 3. ; 

2 D. E. Smith and L. C, Karpanski, Hindu Arabic Numen^* ^ 
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A.D. ; but it is certain that in the sixth century the use was frequent, 
as we have seen that Varahamihira in his Brhat-samhita uses sunya 
while speaking of numerals. Varahamihira used frequently the word- 
system with place value in his Pancasiddhantika.^ At the opening 
of the next century (c. 620 A.D.) Bana wrote of Subandhu’s Vasava- 
datta as a celebrated work and mentioned that the stars dotting the 
sky were there compared with ciphers. Traces of the numeral words 
with place value, therefore, are found very early in India. Biihler- 
gives the copper-plate Gurjara inscription of Cedi-sanwat 346 (594 A.D.) 
as the oldest epigraphical use of the numerals *‘in which the symbols 
correspond to the alphabet numerals of the period and the place.” 
Vincent Smith® quotes a stone inscription of 815 A.D., dated samvat 
872. So F. Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica^ gives a Pathari 
pillar inscription of Parabala, dated Vikrama-samvat 91 7, which cor- 
responds to 861 A.D. and refers also to another copper-plate 
inscription dated Vikrama-samvat 813 (756 A.D.). The inscription 
quoted by V. A, Smith above is that given by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
(Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, pp. 193)198) and another is given 
by the same writer as of date iSaka-samvat 715 (798 A.D.), being incised 
on a pilaster. Kielhorn also gives two copper-plate inscriptions of the 
time of Mahendrapala of Kanauj, Valabhi-samvat 574 (893 A.D.) 
and Vikrama-saipvat 956 (899 A.D.). That there should be any 
inscriptions of date as early even as 750 A.D., would tend to show 
that the system was at least a century older. “That the system now 
in use by all civilised nations is of Hindu origin cannot be doubted; 
no other nation has any claim upon its discovery, especially since 
the references to the origin of the system, which are found in the 
nations of Western Asia, point unanimously towards India,”* 

The testimony and opinions of men like Biihler, Kielhorn, V. A. 
Smith, Bhandarkar, and Thibaut are entitled to the most serious con- 
sideration. As authorities on ancient Indian epigraphy and cultural 
history no other rank higher, their work is accepted by Indian 
scholars the world over, and their conclusion as ;to the rise and 
development of the system with a place value — ^that it took place in 


1 Pahcasidhantika, chap. I, verses 8, 9, 10. 

2 Buhler, Paleographic, p. 78. 

3 *^The Gurjaras of Rajputana and Kanauj*^, — ^Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, January and April, 1909, 

4 Vol. ix, 1908, p. 248, 5 Thibaut, p. 71, 
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India as early as the sixth century A.D. — must stand unless new evi- 
dence of great weight can be submitted to the contrary.^ 

The improved Hindu system with a place value would never have 
dominated the numeral system of the western world, unless there had 
been the symbol zero. ‘‘The earliest undoubted occurrence of a zero in 
India is an inscription at Gwalior, dated Saipvat 933 (876 A.D.), 
where 50 garlands are mentioned (line 20), 50 is wrtten as 270 
(line 4) is written as Apart from the appearance of zero in 

early inscriptions, there are indications of the Hindu origin of the 
symbol in the special treatment of the concept zero in the early works 
on arithmetic. Brahmagupta in the early part of the seventh century 
gives in his arithmetic a distinct treatment of the properties of zero. 
A still more scientific treatment is given b}^ Bhaskara. Even in the 
most recently discovered work on ancient Indian Mathematical lore, 
the Ganita-sarasamgraha of Mahaviracarya (c. 830 A.D.), there 
is a discussion on the calculation with zero.® In the first chapter of 
this book we find the word and letter system of numerals, though 
there is no indication of the numerals with the place value. But in 
the second chapter there is a long discussion on the ^unyabindu. 

It is not till the time of Bhaskara (1150 A.D.) that we find traces in 
writing of a perfected system of numerals with the place value of zero. 
From that time the modern Sanskrit numerals 

1234567890 
came into use. 

But Bhaskara mentions the names of a number of works in the 
concluding chapter of his Blja-ganita from which he gathered materials 
for his work: — 

'‘As the treatises of Brahmagupta, ^rldhara, and Padmanabha 
are too dififuse, I have compressed the substance of those works in a 
well-seasoned compendium for the benefit of learners.'" (verse 2). 

Colebrooke was fortunate enough to secure a copy of 6rldhara's 
arithmetic and there he found an indication of the complete system 
with place value. 


1 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

2 From a letter to D. E. Smith from G. F. Hill of the British 
Museum. 

3 D, E, Smith in the Bibliotheca Mathematica, vol. IX (3), 

pp. io6*iia 
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We have thus seen that the following types of numerals prevailed in 
ancient India which by evolution gave rise to the modern numerals ; 



^ 8 

H ^ « c 

c 

• 

I 2 

3 4 

5678 

9 

0 

Kharosthi — 1 11 

111 1111 




Asoka— 1 11 

111 1111 

+ -6 



Nana ghat — S 

= ^ 

<e 7 ? 



1 2 

3 ^ 

6 7 9 



“Cave” “ 

= y 

h ^ 1 

h 

f 

(Nasik)— " 2 

3 4 

^67 

8 

9 

Letter— v ^ cT ^ q 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

(very primitive). 




The last ones are first letters of the words, eka, dvi, tri, catur, 
pahca, sat, sapta, asta, nava. 

1 The modern Sanskrit has no doubt originated from ^ 
combined with ^‘Asoka’* 1, 

2 H from Nanaghat =: . One spur mark inside made it two. 

3 ^ from Nanaghat S • Two spur marks inside made it three. 

4 8 from “Cave'^ ^ The super-imposition of the last side 

4 - 

Stroke of three made it four. 

5 ^ from xf with a spur at the foot, 

6 ^ from Asoka with a spur at the foot. 

7 'O from Nan«^hat “seven” turned through a right angle. 

8 « from “Cave^* “eight” with the tail shortened. 

9 e from Nanaghat “nine” with the upper part turned, ^ or 

from “Cave” “nine” turned, 

o ® from circle or from Nanaghat oC (ten). 

10 

This last theory of the development of the modern numerals is 
entirely my suggestion. A minute examination of the formation of all 
the types of ancient Hindu numerals led me to believe in this theory, in 
order to explain the modern numerical forms.^ 

In this chapter I have tried to trace the gradual development of 
the Hindu numerals on the distinct and direct testimony of ancient 
writers on arithmetic. ( To be continued ) 

SUKUMAR RANJAN DaS 


I Also Burnell, South Indian Palaeography, 1874. 


On Metals and' Metallurgy in Ancient India 

I 

Metallurgy in the Rg-veda 

r 

Many scholars, even up to the present day, are apt to disbelieve 
that Iron was known to the ancient ‘Hindus as is seen from the 
following lines which appeared in the Smithsonian Annual Report of 
1911, p. 520: ''Blackenhorn maintained (Zeitsch. Ethnol., 1907, p. 368) 
that iron was generally known in India at least as early as 1500 B. C. 
but he was unable to produce proofs for this assertion, and as little was 
G. Oppert able conclusively to prove that it was known as early as 1000 
B. C. (Zeitsch. EthnoK, 1908, p. 60). It was merely a conviction of 
Oppert which he could argue with probable reasons, but not support 
with positive proofs. Hence I would emphasize the statement that iron 
finds made in strata of old East India ruins of the tenth to fifteenth j 
pre-Christian centuries do not justify the conclusion that there existed ' 
a native iron industry among the Hindus. Such objects only prove 
that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with iron utensils but not 
that they actually made them. We have few accounts of the use of 
iron by the Hindus^ and these scarcely favour the assumption of a 
native iron industry, but rather suggest that the Hindu iron utensils 
of the tenth to fifteenth centuries B.C. were foreign importations, and 
the Phoenicians will probably have to be considered as the importers 
of such iron manufactures. For, in my opinion^ it has been proved 
above that the Phoenicians at least as early as 3000 B.C. had regular 
commercial relations with India which they carried on from Eloth- 
Aelana on the Red Sea. If then, at the period 1300 B.C. iron and 
steel utensils were practically unknown to the Hindus, as may well 
be assumed, while among the Phoenicians they were objects of com- 
mon barter, it seems natural that the latter carried such articles to 
India to use for barter. It is, therefore, not only not impossible, but 
very probable that in excavations in India, especially on the sites of 
harbours, such isolated imported Phoenician iron and steel articles will 
be found. 

I The Diseoveries of the Art of Iron Manufacture, tramb^ 
by the Smithsonian Institution from the German of W. Die 

MARCH, 1927 ^ 
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Such inferences as the above owe their origin to a common belief 
that iron was not known in India in the Mantra Age, for most of 
the Vedic scholars cannot yet come to a decisive conclusion as to 
whether the ‘‘Ayas” of the Eg-Veda could be interpreted as 
iron.^ 

One would see, however, after a careful investigation into the 
subject of Metals and Metallurgical processes in the Eg-veda itself, 
that it mentions three metals only, vis., Hiranya, Rajaia and Ay as, of 
which the first one may be definitely identified with gold, the second 
with silver and the third with iron. 

The evidences in support of the identification of “Ayas” with “iron” 
are too many and mostly conclusive. They may, however, be grouped 
under three distinct headings, viz., (i) Primary, from the definite men- 
tions in the Eg-veda itself, (2) Secondary^ from the traditions in support 
of the Eg-vedic statements and from post-Vedic literature, (3) Collateral, 
from a comparative review of statements on the subject from diverse 
authors both foreign and Indian. 

Such evidences, taken collectively, would certainly offer most reli- 
able materials for a clear and definite solution of the long tried equation 
of ayas^aes of antiquarian research, which would most evidently go 
to disprove such erroneous conclusions as the German scholar Belck 
has arrived at, and most firmly and positively uphold that a native 
iron industry existed in ancient India in an age that lies beyond the 
beginning of all history. 

Contemporaneous civilisation is ever eager to know the state of the 
society and its adjuncts that existed on the face of the globe in the 
remotest past. This period of the hoariest antiquity may be rightly 
included in an age generally Age of the Samhitas, and 

the age of the Eg-veda can be regarded as the oldest one. 
Indeed though scholars differ in determining the actual age of the Eg- 


Erfinde der Eisentechiiik in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, vol. 42, 1915, 

part I, pp. 1 5-30* 

I Vincent Smith's Review (in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic" 
Society, January, 1915) of Iron in Ancient India by Prof. Pan- 
chanan Neogi, in which he observed ‘‘the fact that Saya^ 
assumed ''Ayaf in various passages of the Eg-veda to mean “iron” 
does not prove that to be the real meaning, I am not convinced that 
llg-vedic Ayas must necessarily be interpreted as ‘‘iron^'. 
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veda, yet they all seem to agree on one point that the Eg-veda 
is the oldest record of human civilisation on earth. One may, there- 
fore, be naturally inquisitive as to the state of the civilised life 
in those ancient times in the land we live in. 

“Amongst the great turning points in the history of culture*^ says a 
distinguished scholar, “may with good reason be reckoned the epoch 
when man makes his first acquaintance with the metals” and thus the 
knowledge of the metals being considered as one of the principal 
character! Cities of human civilisation, it would be most suggestive to an 
orientalist to find out the state of metallurgy in the Rg-vedic age. 

The task, pleasing and interesting no doubt as it is,ds beset with the 
greatest difficulties possible, inasmuch as, an enquiry of this nature, 
if it carries any value, must be based on pure scientific principles. 
But the Eg-veda is not a treatise on metallurgy nor dees it speak of 
the metals in a general and scientific way. Our data must 
gleaned from a mass of poetic and literary materials and will often be 
found in the form of archaic similes and metaphors, seldom in 
plain matterof-fact forms of expression. Further this data being em- 
bodied in the high-flown language of religious and fervent hymn$ of 
prayer composed by bards of yore, the difficulty of their proper elucida- 
tion becomes at once apparent. Therefore, it is evidently necessary 
for the inquirer to make a careful and comparative study of the various 
commentaries, annotations and writings of diverse authors, foreign 
and Indian, using as best as he can, the modern scientific methods. 
Further a proper acquaintance ^^ith the traditions and traditionary 
customs still prevalent in India, as well as, a fair knowledge of the Vedic 
rituals would also be highly useful to the inquirer. 

It is thus seen to be a task of stupendous difficulty and it is only 
the interest and importance of the enquiry that emboldens me to 
offer to the public, the results of my investigation, as a humble contri- 
bution to the subject. 

If we confine our enquiry to the Rg-veda alone, we will find that 
in that age three metals only were known. They are Htra^ydf 
identified with gold^ Rafata identified with silver and Ayas, the identi- 
fication of whicli with iron or copper or bronze has long b^n a 
subject of much doubt and controversy. 

Of Hirnnya there are about a hundred mentions in the %-ineda 
in various forms while Yaska in his Nirukta gives sixteen synonyms 
for the term all meaning gold. From these we have a good glifltqise * 
into the knowledge of goJd amongst the ancient Vedic pec^Ic* 
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gold was highly valued in the Rg-vedic age is amply evidenced by 
the Rg-veda itself. The Vedic hymns addressed to various deities 
abound with fervent prayers for gold — Hiranyam. This shows 

clearly the passionate hankering after gold in that ancient age. The 
Vedic singers would pray to their deities to give them sons bedecked 
with gold.^ They would very often describe their gods Indra, Mitra, 
VarunUy etc. as golden in hue^ driving from golden seats® in golden 
chariots^ having shafts or poles®, wheels and axles all bright as 
gold* with golden reins for the horses’" who had golden manes® 
and were bedecked with golden ornaments.® They would often 
compare their deities to gold itself as in I, 4, 5 ; Rudra is said to be 
shining in splendour like the Sun, and refulgent and bright as gold. They 
wore gold rings on their fingers,^ ® gold earrings on their ears^^ and 
had on them golden necklets^ ^ armlets too^®. They would most 

frequently compare the lightening flashes to clear and bright gold. 
They used to call the Sun and its light as bright as gold at break 
of dawn.'® Thus ‘‘the tawny” Rudra they would say ^^‘adorns himself 
with bright gold.^* They would designate the progenitor of the 
Universe, the Prajapati, as ^ ' Hir any agar (the golden foetus) 

and Augirasa as ^'Hiranyastupa^'^^ (the hoard of gold). They would 
very often identify soma*^ with the fountain of gold/ ® inasmuch 

as, by its influence, as they fully believed, they could win any amount 


1 i, 122, 14, 

2 i, 46, 10 j i, 167, 3 i i, 139, 2; ii, 35, lo ; iv, 3, i ; iv, lo, 

6 ; vi, 16, 38 ; vii, 45, 2 ; viii, 61, 6 ; viii, 66, 3 ; x, 20, 9. 

3 iv, 46, 4 ; viii, 5, 28 ; ?2, 9. 

4 30. 16 : 35. 2 ; 56, I ; 139, 4 ; iv, i, 8 ; 44, 4 j 5 ; vi, 29, 2 ; 

66, I ; viii, r, 24 ; 33, 4j 46, 24 ; 66, 2 j 69, 16. 

5 i. 35, 4 ; 5 ; viii, 5, 29. 

6 i, 38, 5 ; 64; II ; 105, I ; 139, 3 ; 180, I ; vi, 56, 3 ; 

viii, 5, 29. 

7 viii, 22, 5. 8 viii, 32, 29. 9 vii, 7, 27. 

10 ix, 86, 43. II i, 122, 14, 

13 & 13 vii, 56, 13 ; i, i65, 9 ; i, 64, 10 ; v, 54, u ; vii, 56, 13 ; 
i, 168, 3 ; ii, 34, 2 } vi, 16, 40, x, 38, i, 

14 j. 79. I ; iv, 58, 5- 

1 6 ii, 33, 9. 

18 X, 149, 5. 


IS i, 46, 10 ; iii, 38, 8. 

17 X, 121, I, 

19 ix, 107, 4. 
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of gold.' To them their gods had golden eyes and golden tongues* 
and golden teeth^ and they had the power of bestowing gold upon 
them.'*' They would often speak of the celestial horses as gold- 
feathered^ and the gods themselves as golden handed/ i.e, meaning 
either the hands were adorned with gold for making gifts or they were 
wrought of gol itself. They would also speak definitely at times of having 
secured Inmps of gold/ as well as pitchers full of gold® They would 
sing the hymns in praise of their deities applying such epithets as pleas- 
ing, bright and purest gold.® Indra^s Vajra (thunderbolt) thc}^ would 
often describe as bright and beautiful as gold.'® They would very 
frequently mention in their prayers gold — gold that glitters," They 
would speak of their gods' arrows'* and the water ewers' ® too to be 
wrought of gold. They would also speak of Varuna as wearing 
golden coat of mail.'* They would be often seen mentioning treasures 
of gold.'® They would also not very unfrequently refer to their 
gods as bedecked with gold.'® They would describe their kings 
as gold to look upon.'^ The Soma^juice, the heavenly nectar of life, 
they would very often describe as entering into golden jars {kalasas),^^ 
The places of sacrifice even would be spoken of as golden.'® The 
heavenly birds they would describe as of golden colour.*® The birds 
Vena (Savitar’s Swans) they would describe as having golden pinions.*' 
They would very often refer to golden cloths,** golden mantles*® and 
gold trappings,*^ They would often speak of gold that gives wealth,*® 


I ix, 78, 4. 2 !, 35, 8 ; vi, 71, 3. 

3 V, 2, 3. 4 b‘, 35, 10 ; x, lor, 2. 

5 & 6 i, 22, 5 ; i, 35, 9 ; 10 ; S4> II ; vi, 50, 8 ; 71, i ^ 4 ; 

vh, 34, 4 ; 38, 2. 7 vi, 47, 23 ; x, 48, 4. 8 i, 1 17. 12. 

9 viii, 65, II (that there was known a distinction between 
the purest gold and the ordinary one is indicated. So it would be 
apparent that the brightest and the purest gold was the objective of 
the Vedic singers). 

n X, 107, 7 - 
^ 32, 19* 14 h25, 13. 

16 i, 43» 5 ; 3 I» 8. 

18 ix, 71, 6 ; 7S» 3- 

20 ix, 85, II. 

23 V, 55, 6. 

25 H, 34» II ; vH 66, 8, 


10 

i, 57 . 2 ; 8s, 

9 i X, 23, 

3- 

12 

viii, 77, II. 


13 

15 

iii, 34, 9 ; iJi 

97 , 50. 


17 

viii, 5, 38. 



19 

V, 67, 2 ; ix. 

64, 20 


21 

iv, 45, 4 ; X 

123, 5 - 


22 

xiii, I, 32. 



24 

i, 162, 16. 
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that is .self luminious' and heightening the pleasure of mankind.- 
They would speak of Indra as possessing a bulKs strength in his golden 
whip*^ and bringing treasures bright and golden.* They would 
address the Maruts as having gold chains on their breasts and visors 
wrought of gold on their heads.® They would speak of the robes 
that were spread on the horses to clothe them and of the upper cover- 
ings and the trappings as golden and adorned with an array of gold 
jewels.® They would frequently refer to golden helmets ^ and golden 
swords too.* They would tell of Pusan travelling in the mid-ocean or 
air in golden ships.® They would mention of golden celestial doors 
filled up with their frames on high.^® They would often speak of 
winning gold as anything.^' At times they would be showing a chronic 
longing for gold and gold and nothing else.^^ The driving box of 
Savitaris chariot they would describe often as golden. They would 
speak of ‘ Agni'as invested with golden colours bright with hues of gold,^ * 
They would most frequently pray in their hymns of prayer for becoming 
wealthy in horse3, kine, cattle and gold.’ ® And gold being their object 
of desire they were often found to pray fervently to their worshipful 
deities for pouring on the ii wealth in goods, treasure and gold.’® They 
would most definitely pronounce their cherished Gk\tant (clarified 
butter or sacred oil) to be golden in colour.'^ They Would also clearly 
refer to the washing and -cleaning of gold for purification.'* « They 
would be frequently found to speak of golden paths {Hiranyavart- 
aniy^ That the river Sindhu was full of golden beds is definitely 
mentioned inthe Ife-veda.®® The river Svarasvatl has been described as 


V, 87, 5. 2 X, 107, 7. 

iv, 17, II ; vii, 31, 3. 
i, 162, i6 ; i, 33, 8. 
i, 42, 6 ; vii, 97, 7 ; viii, 7, 32. 
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ix, 27, 4. 13 viii, 23, 8. 
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16 vii, 90, 6 ; viii, 32, 9 ; ix, 69, 8 ; 72, 9 5 86, 38 ; ix, 97, 50, 

17 ii. 35 . II. 

18 i, 1 17, 5, cf, TaittiiTya Samhita, vi, i, 7, i. 

19 i, 92, 18 ; V, 75, 2 ; 3 ; viii, 5, li ; 8, r ; 87, 5. 

20 x, 7 S> ^~“StfuIhu or inodern Indus (The Sands of the Indus 
at Cuttock are also washed for gold. See Ball, Geology of India, iii, 
p. 210 (1881 Edn). 
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abounding in gold, ‘‘terrible with golden paths^'i The Vedic bard 
would sing, ‘This river with his lucid flow attracts you more than 
all the streams, even Sindhu with his path of gold.*’^ 

From such a long array of similes and metaphors and a luxuriant 
terminology founded on the term “Hiranya'* as also from descriptions 
pure and simple, that are often met with in the Eg-vedic hymns 
one could easily conclude that the people of the Fg-vedic antiquity had 
an extensive knowledge of and practical acquaintance with gold and 
its usefulness in its manifold forms of jewellery, embroidery and per- 
haps even coinage. 

Again it may be easily conceived from the fact of their mentioning 
the various rivers and their beds as full of gold that that noble metal 
used to be found on the beds of the rivers® whence they used to be 
carried for purification by washing and then finally to the melting 
pots^ to be molten into lumps. 

I Rv,, vi, 6i, 7. 2 Fv., viii, 26, 18. 

3 “The sands of all the rivers which flow from the Alp3 contain 
gold. Thus, for instance, the sands of the Upper Rhine have for 
centuries been washed for gold although the richest portion of the sand 
contains only about 56 parts of gold to 10 million. Gold has also 
been found in many streams in Cornwall and the precious metal is 

now being worked to a considerable extent in North Wales 

In Asia gold occurs chiefly on the eastern flanks of the Urals and in 
other parts of Siberia, but the metal has been found in almost all 
parts of this continent specially in India and Corea — Roscoe, 
Chetnistry^ VoL II. p. 388. 

The most striking feature of the gold depoirits of the Assam 
Valley is the universal distribution of the metal in extremely small 
percentages througheut the gravel of the river beds.'' — Com- 
mercial Products of India, p. 566. 

“ At the time of his visit he (Dr. Walker) could hear nothing 
locally of this mine, but learnt that washing had been carried on com- 
paratively recently in the streams which feed the Godivarl from the 
South " — Ball, Geology of India, III, p. 188. 

“It has been not unfrequently stated that all the rivers of the 
Punjab, the Ravi alone excepted, contain cuniferous sands....*., 
the rivers and streams of this provihcc do as a general rule coidain 
gold.-— Balh Geology of India, III, p. 209. 

4 ?v., vi, 3, 4. 
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The metallurgical processes for obtaining gold, therefore, so far 
as we are informed from the Bg-veda alone, were clearly in those 
days of remotest past, quite simple as consisting of gathering sandy de- 
posits from the river beds, washing them clean with water and the fine 
powder thus obtained was brought to the melter’s pot to be molten 
into lumps. By this process very pure gold was obtained. That this 
metallurgical process, though very simple, yet compares most favour- 
ably with that existing even at the present date could be easily 

seen.^ . . i 

Thus we see ‘‘ gold, renowned in history, gold which glitters in 
the sands of rivers and is usually deposited in the veins of mountains, 
pure and unmixed gold, the beautiful gleam of which rouses the desires 
of the savage as much as the ease with which it can be worked 
attracts the artistic sense of more civilised man ; gold highly prized and 
highly abused, which is decried by moralising poets now as melius 
irreperum, now as feryO‘no:eutius, but which is equally desired by all, 
won for itself its high position in the esteem of man in an age, 
that lies beyond the beginning of all history.”^ 

“ ” the second metal, known as silver we met with once 
only in the Rg-veda^ in the form of an adjective to ahva (horse) 
which may be construed to mean ‘‘white.'' Thus we cannot see 


1 “The extraction of the particles of gold from alluvial sands 
is effected by taking advantage of the high specific gravity of the 
metal (19*3) which causes it to remain behind, whilst the sand, which 
is very much lighter (sp. gr. 2 6) is carried away by water. This washing 
is commonly performed by hand, in wooden or metal bowls, in which 
the sand is shaken up with water, and the light portions dexterously 
poured off, so as to leave the grains of gold at the bottom of the 
vessel.” — Bloxam, Inorganic Chemistry, p.404. 

“The simplest method of gold mining, namely, alluvialwashing 
or placer-digging, as it is termed in California, come down from the 
simple pan-washing to hydraulic mining in a stupendous scale, neces- 
sarily requires a considerable quantity of running water. This or 
a similar process was in use amongst the ancients*' — Roscoe. Chemistry, 
vol. II, p.- 390, 

2 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities (Jevon's translation, 1890), 
p. 169. 

3 Kv., viii, 35, 22. 
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anything about the metallurgy of this metal at so remote a period 
of our civilisation. From thi^, it is evident that silver was very rarel}' 
used in that age of the dim past, and not much favoured like gold b)’ 
the people of those ages long gone by. ‘‘The prefenence, thus de- 
monstrated," observed a learned scholar^ “for silver to gold at a 
very early period in the history of human culture undoubtedly finds 
its explanation in the later and rarer appearance of that metal amongst 
the oriental nations and amongst mankind generally, a phenomenon 
which is clearly indicated by facts of archaeology (cf. Lubbock, Pre- 
historic Times, pp. 3, 20, 22, 25) and is sufficiently explained by the 
circumstance that silver occurs only in mountains and not in the sands 
of rivers and on the whole is not of such widespread occurrence and 
is harder to get than gold.” 

Next, as regards ‘^ayasy^ the third Rg-vedic metal round which 
have been woven the most subtle threads of controversy and doubt 
as to its proper identification^ there are as man)^ as forty references in 
the Rg-veda.“ 

The Vedic bards, are profuse in their use of vocabulary *'ayas*^ and 
indeed it is no less copious than that used of ^'Jiiranya^' or gold. Hut it 
is a remarkable fact that they are very particular in calling Indra's horse 
bright and beautiful as ^'hirauyay' but as to its legs they c^escribe 
them as wrought of a h wd ■: etal as they apparently 

desired to speak of the liors;-s as pos -es-^i ng very strong legs 
for fast and swift uinning. A fine st all the comparisons that are 
found to be made with '‘'ay as' seem to be quite apt signifying the 
idea of either sharpness or strength or both combined. Ihe arrow, 
a weapon of considerable importance, owing to the part it plays as 
a sharp and strong weapon of war, they would describe as ^'ayotnu^ 
kkam''^ or *'ayoagrayad*^ i.e., tipped with ^'ayas' to render it 

sharp as well as stiong. They w'ould often call Indra as being 

^'aya apZiHiir^ i.e., armed wdth claws of ^'aya%' as they would be 

extremely sharp like those of the hawk for slaying dasyus or 
robbers. The “Jatavedas" they would call “ayodaipstra,”^ fie., armed 
with the teeth of ay as (for attacking demons). The /‘Maruts" 


1 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities (Jevon’s translation), p. 180. 

2 Eg-vedic Concordance and Max Miillers Ii:dex to Rg-veda. 

3 b 163, 9. 4 vi, 75, 15. 

5 X, 99. 6, 

6 X, 99, 8. 7 X, 87, 2, 

lai.Q., MARCH, 1927 
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they will address as "‘ayodamstras’^^ i.e., having tusks of as 

sharp and effective as those of the wild boars. The progeny of Indra 
have been termed i>e., having stout and strong jaws like 

those made of ^'ayas,^ The ‘"Soma^they will often speak of as entering into 
its ay as fashioned home/ i.e., the receptacle which has been framed by 
hammering with a tool made of ^'ayas^^ evidently indicating the strength 
and hardness of the metal as well as the hammer itself. The 
god “Savitar" has been called ^'ayohanu,'*^ i.e., having cheeks as 
strong as those of ^^ayasT They speak of as whetting 

his splendour like the edge of *^ayas/'^ clearly indicating that 
^qyas^' would admit of being sharpened. Again they are found to 
address — ^'Be gracious, Indra ! sharpen my thought as it were a blade of 
^^ayas''^ They would also mention cauldrons or huge pots of 
ayas/'^ for pouring or heating or holding milk of cows, evidently 
indicating that ^^ayas being tough could be beaten into large vessel'^. 
Very frequently they would call Indra ^^ayasa”^ i.e., having the weap- 
on wrought of and therefore fierce even against the strong. 

Indra's va/ra has often been mentioned as vvTought of ^*ayas'\^ 
stuck fast in hishands^® and having a thousand very sharp edges — one 
that kills enemies and shoots out a thousand flames in the sky. * ^ 
At times Indra would be said to be as stout and strong as ^’aya/’ 
itself,^ 

From all these descriptions one could easily understand the nature 
and characteristics of the third Bg-vedic metal '^ayas,^ It was 
a very hard metal, tough, tenacious, malleable and ductile, one that 
could be sharpened at the same time into murderous weapons, admit 
of being easily forged or worked into tools and beaten into desired 
shapes and sizes. 

Again in the Bg-veda IV, 2, 17 we have the definite mention of smelt- 
ing of **ayas/^ We have the Vedic bards singing in this hymn — ‘‘purify 
us by smelting like ore*/® meaning the purification of humanity as 


ore is 

purified by smelting in 

the bands of ' 

"karmtiras"^* or smiths, 
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We have here a definite mention of *‘Karmara” or “Dhinatr’^* in 
connection with "‘ayas” — a particular guild of artisans associated with 
the work of ^'ayas/* Again we have a clear and most definite mention 
of '^weldin^'- in connection with the acts of the smiths often iden- 
tified with the forging of ‘*ayas*\ This forging is very clearly des- 
cribed in Rv IX^ 1 1 2, 2, thus — “with dry faggots of trees, and 
fans of bird^s wings and bright whetting stones, the karmTiras 
(engaged in the making of arrows) would desire for rich men (to buy 
them). Evidently then we have in reference to “ayas'^ the process 
of smelting or purifying the ore, forging and then welding by particular 
guilds “Dhmatrs*' or “Karmaras,” the master smiths. Added to these 
if we bring in the facts already enumerated above that “ay as” requires 
to be hard^ toughs tenacious admitting the process of sharpening^ 
then a scientific mind could not but construe it as iron (of steely 
character) and nothing else,® For "ayas*' if identified with gold, 
or silver or even copper would not answer to having simultaneously 
the properties ascribed to it, of being hard^ toughs tenacious, malleable^ 
ductile — a metal that is purified by smelting ores, one that could be 
and at the same time admit of being sharpened into tools and 
weapons and beaten into any desired shape, etc. While in the absence 
of “tin’' in the whole of the ‘*Eg-veda”^ we could be hardly justified 


I Kv.,v, 9, 5. 2 Rv., X, 81,3. 

3 ** Bar-iron is a hard, grey, lustrous metal. Its texture is fibrous. 
When heated it first becomes pasty, and in this condition may be 
welded. At a greater temperature it may be fused. At red-heat 
it is both ductile and malleable ; compared with other metals its tenacity 
is enormous'' — Tidy, Handbook of Modern Chemistry, p. 35 L 

“When carbon is absent or only present in a very small quantity 
we have wrought iron, which is comparatively soft, malleable, ductile, 
weldable, easily forgeable, and very tenacious, but not fusible except 
at temperatures rarely attainable in furnaces, and not susceptible of 
tempering like steel. When present in certain proportions, the limits 
of which cannot be exactly prescribed, we have the various kinds 
of steel which are highly elastic, malleable, ductile, forgeable, weldable, 
and capable of receiving very different degrees of hardness by tempering, 
even so as to cut wrought iron with facility and fusible in furnaces. 
Percy's Metallurgy^ p. 102. 

4 Trapu denotes ‘/iVi' in the Atharva-veda (xi. 3 > 
later. 
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in introducing at all any idea of bronze. But even if for argument s 
sake we ever attempt to bring in such a hypothesis^ it would utterly 
fail as untenable, as the onlv^ bronze known to Indi i rv,::. beU'metaU 
or any kind of bronze if it was at all then known, could not be 
identified with the qualities possessed by “ayas'" as mentioned in 
the Eg-veda, Thus taking all points in:o consideration, ^^ayas’* cannot 
but mean ‘dron/' which is a metal, ordinarily obtained by smeltin^^ ores 
and is ioug/i, tenacious^ malleable and ductile^ at the same time 
very hard, could admit of being easily sharpened^ tlie only metal that 
could be welded and allow ul being forged in the way as described 
in the Kg-veda.^ And this identfication of ^‘ayas’^ is clearly affirmed 
by the Vedic bard's associating ‘'ayas" with ‘‘harita"^ i,e., with 
the colour of the morning Sun (not rising Sun) which is faintly bluish 
shining and dazzling in brilliance like the blade of a damask steel. 

Further, the very mention in the Eg veda of a particular guild 
‘‘Karmara” or blacksmith, still knowii to prevail on Indian soil plying 
on its most ancient profession of forging iron and nothing else under 
the strict traditionary cli ^cipline of the caste sy.^item affords a proof 
of the existence of iron in those ages. While the clear and definite 
description of a very sharp shaving instrument ^ ksura'^" (razor) 
and tlie fact of killing horses with weapons by a single stroke,^ 
a custom still prevalent in animal sacrifices throughout India are 
evidences which throw considerable light on our ideas of ‘ayas^’ and 
support our attempt to identify it with iron and iron alone. 


I It may be pointed out, however, tliat bronze, whatever may 
te its compositon, CMuld never be welded ^ and no metal, as is very 
well known to all scientific men, save and except iron could 
admit of being lueld' i at all. Electric welding wa9 not known in the 
Kg-vedic age. Agai 1 tiie process of smdting for purification from 
ores could only be applicable to iron alone, inasmuch as, it could not 
be identified with c 'pp^r smelting which was never s ) simple— a fact 
best known to chemi^s and metallurgists. Further the idea of 
purification of bronze c^f aiiy kind by smelting would be scientifically 
most irrelevant. 

3 X, 96, 3 ; 4. 

3 i, 166, lo; viii, 4, 16; x 28, 9. 

4 i, 162, 20. 
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Now ^'ayas” being identified with iron we can now 
somewhat describe its inetaliurgy in that remote period of 
human civilisation. The 'metal was found in the ores^ which were 
smelted for purification by a particular guild called ^'dhmatr^' 
identified also with ^^Kamiara^ or blacksmiths. The smelting was 
done by means of a furnace with dried faggots of trees as fuel 
and bellows of birds’ wings. The iron balls thus smelted were then 
hammered down and welded into lumps. In forging tools of iron 
the process would consist in heating the iron in a smith’s forge worked 
with bellows, and hammering, welding the parts together and 
finally sharpening on clean whetting stones. The vessels made were 
beaten into shape probably by hand-hammering like that still used 
in India. V’ery probably smelting and forging used to be carried 
on in the same forge or furnace. These processes compare very 
favourably with those now done by the Indians in general even up 
to the present times. 

Thus from the above it is seen that the knowledge of the 
metallurgy of iron in those arcient days of civilised life was A 
pretty advanced one and we have it from the Rg-veda that 
from the household utensils of jars, pots, kettles, vessels of 
various t)^pes, tongs, scissors, sharp razors, needles, pipes, tubes, 
awls^ hammers, and the agricultural implements such as plough-share, 
spade, shovel, furrow, sickle to warriors’ helmets, coats of mail, spears, 
axes, daggers, swords, lances, and arrows were all known to them 
and even the substitution of a broken-limb by one made of iron,'^ 
the sure indication of skill in the making of surgical implements was 
also not beyond their scope. 

( To be continued) 

Mamndra Nath Banerjee 


I J>v., i, 1 16, 15. 



Siege of Bednore, 1783 

Tipu Sultan*s own story — translated Jrom his Memoirs {India 
Office MS.) — and accounts of two English eye-witnesses 

II 

The English force marched out, “the next day’’, to a place fixed 
for the burial of such of their troops as had fallen. The Sultan^s 
Sardars ^^stood in their way”, and “searched^' them 
Closing part closely, '^one by one” {fard-fard). Those ^‘cursed people” 

ol Sultan’S ' ^ • / TT ' 3 

narrative. were found to have carried secretly coins {Haidfi coins) 

and other jewels^ which had been concealed, '‘sewed up” 
in all their garments.^ They had '‘made holes* “in the cheeks of 
goats”® and “filled” them “with jewels” and other ( valuable ) things. 
They had concealed gold coins in their loaves {nan). Jewels were also 
found to have been concealed inside the pipes and in the bottoms of 
their huqqas (bubble bubbles). And they had also ‘'concealed jewels 
and gold pieces” in their “private places.”^ Some “sweepers* {khak- 
r^UMti) “were engaged in this business” and “every thing was brought 
out”» 


1 '^Dar tamami dukht {dokhtyi-parcha-i’khud pinhani wa nihatfi 
fTaidf% wa jawahir dukhta {dokhtd) budand/^ 

2 ^^Surakk namudd*\ having made holes. 

3 kala-^-gusfandan {gosfandanp\ 

4 ^^Dar mawazi *makAsu§a*\ 

5 There may be a great deal of exaggeration in this account of 
the Sultan, but the whole thing, however, cannot altogether be rejected 
as a fictitious story. The fact that the Sultan’s men made a vigorous 
search of the members of the English force, that they made a very 
close search of their bodies, is sufficiently proved by the statements 
of Capt. Oakes and Lt. Sheen (passim). One may doubt, of course, 
whether as a result of this search, coins, jewels, etc., were actually 
discovered in abundance from all the alleged places of concealment 
enumerated by the Sultan. As regards this point also, one would not 
be perhaps justified in wholly disbelieving his statements. The Sultan, 
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At the time of the search, the Sultan continues, “some male and 
female children belonging to the Sarkaf>’, who had been carried away 
by the English, “dressed after their own fashion”, “cried out.” “About 
five hundred [such] persons were found” with them. “After due search", 
the Sultan s people [those found with the English] were all separated 
from the “Nazarenes”— the believers ( Musalmans ) were thus all 
separated from the “unbelievers” (or “infidels”)' and the “poly- 
theists.”^ 

The Sultan next gives the justification of the step taken against 
the English. As they '‘did not**, he says, '‘keep^* their written promise, 
all of them were made prisoners and handed ever [ in separate batches ] 
to the charge of different high officers ( of his government ). At the 
time of the search, the Sultan writes, “ten or twelve Muhainihadan 
ladies were also found, who had been [ previously j captured by the 
"Nazarenes” from Surat and Bengal, and [so long] “kept with them”. 
They were now “set free” by his men. Here ends the Sultan’s narrative 
of the Bednore incident. We shall now give below the English version. 


The English Version 

Capt, Oakes writes that after a siege of \^ days, “a cessation of 
The capituia- arms took place” on the 24th of April, 1783. On 

stated'by Capt. 26th, General Matthews called a council of war, 

Oakes. which after deliberating on the situation of affairs 

came to the resolution of capitulating on the following terms : 

(i) “That the garrison should march out of the fort with the 
honours of war, and pile their arms on the glacis.” 


who is never tired of using abusive terms about his vanquished enemy, 
may, of course, be suspected of giving a grossly exaggerated account, 
in order to discredit his enemy. But it should, at the same time, be 
pointed out that there is hardly anything in it that can be rejected as 
altogether absurd. It is now really very difficult for us to find out the 
whole truth about the inddent. 

1 *^Kufiaran '^ — from Kafir^ unbeliever, infidel. (Ar. plu., Kuffar, 
Kuffaran — double plural with Pers. suffix.) 

2 ^^MushrikM^ — plu. of Mushrik^ one who believes in many gods, 

a polytheist [Steingass]. - . i-- 
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(2) ^‘That all public stores should remain in the. fort.” 

(3) “That all prisoners, taken since the siege began, should be 
delivered up.” 

(4) ‘‘That after being joined by the garrisons of Cowladroog and 
Anantapore, the whole should have full liberty to march unmolested 
with all their private property to Sadashagur, from thence to embark 
for Bombay."' 

(5) “That Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur shall furnish a guard 
to march with the English troops, fur thtir protection through the 
country, which guard should be under the orders of Brigadier General 
Matthews."^ 

(6) ^‘^That Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur should likewise furnish 
the English troops with a {plentiful buzzaur [ bazar ] and proper 
conveyances for sick and wou tided during their inarch to Sadashagur."’ 

(7) “That a guard of 100 Sepoys from the garrison of Bednore 
with their arms and accoutrement^', and 36 rounds of ammunition, 
should attend Brigadier General Matthews, as a bodyguard, during 
the march to Sadashagur.’’ 

(8) “And that Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur, for the performance 
of the articles on his part, should deliver two hostages prior to the 
garrison’s marching out of the fort.”^ 

Lt. Sheen has narrated how the English force made a last desperate 
attempt to continue the struggle after General Matthews had already 
sent the terms of capitulation to the Sultan. This 
incident has neither been mentioned in the Sultan’s 
Memoirs nor in the narrative of Capt, Oakes. Lt. 
Sheen’s narrative may be stated as follows : After the continuation 
of the siege for 20 days, General Matthews was “at length obliged to 
send out a flag of truce and afterwards terms of capitulation.” The 
Sultan “acceded to these terms”, “which were to leave in the fort all 
the property” they (the English) “had taken”, and “to agree not to 
fight against him [the Sultan] for a stipulated time”. - The Sultan on 
his part “promised to let” the English force “return unmolested” to 
their “own garrison”; but they “were first to march out and pile” their 
arms “in the front” of the Sultan’s army. “These conditions were 
thought so ignominious”, that they prepared themselves “for fresh 


Lt. Sheen's 
narrative. 


1 Nartative of Capt, Oakes\ pp. 1-2. 

2 The latter point has not been mentioned by Capt. Oakes, nor has 
it been found in the Sultan's version. 
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hostilities.” And, ‘^the next morning at daybreak”, they ^'accordingly 
made a sally in two divisions’", and ‘'stormed” the Sultan’s "grand 
battery^’, and there "killed a few of the French and about one hundred 
irregulars.'' This was "accomplished almost in an instant”, but the 
main body of the Sultan's troops soon surrounded them, so that they 
were forced "to retreat with precipitation into the fort”, in the course of 
which Lt. Sheen received "a slight wound A "council of war” 
was then held within the fort, in which "all the officers present” agreed 
to accept the "proffered terms”. Lt. Sheen says that at that time their 
sick and wounded numbered 530, who were "lying exposed to the 
Sun”, and, moreover, "a putrid fever” was then "raging in the fort.”® 
After "the capitulation having been signed, the hostages 
received, and doolies sent for the sick and wounded”, the English 
garrison marched out of the fort on the 28th 

April, 1783. Lt Sheen writes that on that 
day, before they left the fort. General Matthews 
"ordered all the officers to draw of the Paymaster- 
General as much money as they wanted.” At this, 
"both officers and men drew as much as they judged 
they should have occasion for, some officers taking two thousand", and 
"others one thousand pagodas”. "This [money]", Lt. Sheen continues, 
'Svas all taken from the Sircar \_Sa7'kar\ property, which by treaty was 
to belong to the captors, But the General, being apprehensive of so 
much money being discovered in the possession of one man, ordered it 
to be distributed among the troops.” We further find it explicitly 
stated by Lt. Sheen in one place that ‘‘not a single rupee" was found 
by the Sultan in the fort^ after the English force had. left it.^ 

"In the afternoon" of the 28th April, the English garrison marched 
out of the fort, and piled all their arms before the Sultan’s force. 


How the 
English drained 
the Bednore 
treasury^ — Lt. 
Sheen'S state- 
ment. 


Events after 
the English ' 
force had left 
the fort. 


Capt. Oakes has given a detailed account of the incidents 
which followed. This is substantially corroborated by 
Lt. Sheen’s letter. We shall give below the full narrative 
of Capt. Oakes^ with reference to Lt. Sheen’s account 


where necessary. 


1 In the Sultan’s account, we have noticed the incident of an 
English attack on the Sultan’s battery on the 5th day and how it 
ended. 

2 Lt, Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes ^ pp. 83-84. 

3 Lt, Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 84-85 > 87. 

I. H. Q., MARCH 1927 ** 
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After they had piled their arms, Capt. Oakes writes, they were 
“immediately escorted by a strong body of the enemy about half a mile 
beyond the Onore gate’’. At that place, General 
Matthews “was informed that he must encamp that 
night”, “to which he reluctantly consented”.^ “When 
the whole came up”, “the enemy surrounded^' them, and “posted sentries 
on every side, beyond whom no person was permitted to pass.” 
General Matthews next learned from his body-guard that “the enemy 
had forcibly taken away their arms and ammunition, immediately on 
their leaving the fort, and had also deprived many of the officers of 
their side arms.” He further learned that “Lt. McKenzie of the looth 
regiment”, who had a few days before been shot through the body, 
‘Svas forced out of his dooly [dull or dolt] hy the enemy with their 
bayonets, as he was coming out of the fort, and several others were 
treated in the like cruel manner,” He also heard that “Capt. Facey 
of the Bombay establishment, with 50 sick and wounded, were detained 
in the fort till the next morning, with Mr. Shields, Asst. Surgeon”. 
u * ^ ^ Early in the morning [of the 29th April], while the troops were 
preparing to march, the General received a message from the Nawab 
desiring him to see him, together with Capts, Eames and Lendrum 
of the Bombay establishment, and Mr. Charles Stuart, the pay- master”., 
General Matthews accordingly went to see the Sultan, accompanied 
by the officers mentioned above and several of his servants. The 


hostages also, “of their own accord”, acconipanied him. 

“Soon after their departure”, Capt. Oakes continues, “a good 
buzzaur [^osar]^ furnished with a great variety of provisions and other 
articles, arrived in camp’’.^ “At the same time", “people came to carry 
away the doolies, out of which they threw the sick and wounded in 
a most inhuman manner, seizing those who had lately suffered 
amputation by the stumps, and left them in that painful wretched 
condition upon the bare ground, entirely exposed to the heat of the 


1 Lt. Sheen also says that after being conducted “about a mile 
from the fort”, they were asked “to halt till the morning”, and “then 
to march” to one of their settlements. 

2 Lt. Sheen also says that after the departure of Genera! 
Matthews, who was called for by the Sultan, the latter“sent sutlers, with 
all manner of liquors and provisions, of which the officers and soldiers 

liberal purchases [italics our own], having tasted none of these 
delicacies within the fort.” INarrative oj Copt. Oakes, Appendix, p. 87.] 
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Sun*^. Oil ‘’‘being asked the cause of such barbarous treatment'^ ^'the 
brutes replied” that they had “received orders to make the doolies two 
feet longer/’ 

The English force ^Svaited with the greatest impatience” for the 
return of Gen. Matthews "till 5 o’clock in the morning, when intelli- 
gence was received that the general and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him were immediately on their arrival at the Darbar, without 
being admitted into the Nawab’s presence, made close prisoners.’’^ 

“At 10 o’clock at night”, they “were alarmed by the arrival of an 
additional force of the enemy, when the guards turned out and posted 
double sentries all round”. “Their design was easily seen through”, 
“though they endeavoured to lull” the suspicion of the English force 
with some “pretext”. 

“The next morning” (30th April), they perceived that “the enemy 
had spies in every part'’ of their camp, and “emissaries employed to 
entice the troops” to enter the service of the Sultan. At “about lO 
o’clock”, a messenger arrived from the Sultan, who informed the 
people belonging to the English force that they ‘ Vere to remain there 
some days”, and they were asked to tell him “what number of tents” 
they wanted. Capt. Oakes says that they “refused” the tents, and 
wrote a letter to the Nawab, ‘‘^signed by all the officers”,^ “requiring 
him immediately to fulfil the terms of capitulation”. The letter was 
“sent to him by Major Fewtrill of the Bombay establishment, but no 
answer was received.” 

The search was made in the morning, on the ist of May. The 


description of Capt. Oakes may be given as follows : “At lO o’clock, 
the buzzaur \bazllr\ was taken away, the guards ordered 


The Search and 
confinement — 


under arms, and all the European officers immediately 


Capt. Oakea* sent for to the spot of ground from whence the buzzaur 

description. ^ . 

[bazlr] had been taken, where we were, one by one, 
plundered by the enemy, in the most scandalous manner, of our 


1 We notice some difference between the accounts of Capt. Oakes 
and Lt. Sheen. According to Lt, Sheen's statement, General 
Matthews alone was, on the 29th morning, called by the Sultan, and 
“they met half-way between the two camps”. And on the next day 
(30th April), the Pay-master and other officers were sent for by the 
Sultan, and they were detained on their arrival, 

2 According to Lt. Sheen’s account, the “Field and Staff officers, 
with all the captains, the Pay-master and Commissary” were M this 
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horses, ptelanqueens [palanquins], money, plate, watches, valuables, etc., 
and in short of every article except our bedding and cloaths [clothes], 
searching us most ^niwitely in every part, without the least regard to 
decency, [Italics our own.] The European soldiers, black officers, and 
Sepoys, with all their wives and children, as also all the camp followers, 
were searched and plundered in the same indecent, infamous manner, 
and at 4 o'clock in the afternoon were marched under a strong guard 
to Bednore, the sick and wounded being left to perish on the ground. 
Shortly after, the European officers with their servants were likewise 
conducted to Bednore, where we were closely confined in the barracks 
which had been formerly occupied by a battalion of our own Sepoys ; 
and from the time the villains began to search and plunder us, we had 
nothing of any kind to eat till 12 o^clock the next day, at which hour 
they brought and delivered to each person one pice and a seer of the 
coarsest rice, which they informed us was to be the daily allowance of 
officers and servants indiscriminately,''^ 

Lt. Sheen gives the following account : On the *'ist of May, our 
eyes were fully opened as to the intention of the Nabob, when we 
were taken before the Buck. shy \BakhsJfi\ or Pay-master 
and ordered to be searched before him ; we were then 
stripped of our money, which, among the officers alone, 
amounted to 40 thousand pagodas, besides our watches, horses, camels, 
etc. They afterwards confined us in a large yard, and fed us upon a 
penny worth of rice per diem. Having remained in this confinement 
for a few days, they tore our cloaths [clothes] off in the most indecent 
manner, coupled us in irons two and two together, and marched us in 
that manner, exposed to the damps at night and the heat of the Sun 
by day, afflicted no less by hunger than thirst, till they conducted us 
after 16 days' march to a fort called Chittaldroug [Chittledroog]."* 

The Sultan in his Memoirs has tried to justify his action, as we 


Lt. Sheen's 
account. 


day (30th April) “sent for and detained'' by the Sultan. In order to 
pacify, however, the English troops, he sent two brahmins to them, 
“with assurance" that they would “all return the next day," 

1 Narrative of Capt, Oakes, pp. 7-9. 

2 Lt. Sheen's letter, in Narrative of Capt, Oakesy Appendix, 

p. 88. 

The prisoners were brought to the fort of Chittledroog on the 21st 
of May, {^Narrative of Capt, Oakes ^ p. 19.] 
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have found, on the ground that the English had violated a very import- 
ant item of the solemn peace terms, by trying to take 
how^rr^justifi" ^way Secretly all the money, jewels, etc., from the Bed- 
able. nore fort. This action on the part of the English, even 

so far as the charge is corroborated by the statement 
of Lt. Sheen, mentioned before, was certainly a gross violation 
of a very important term of capitulation, which vitally affected the 
Sultan’s interest. It cannot, as such, be denied that the Sultan could 


really claim sufficient justification for the search, and even some justi- 
fication for the wholesale imprisonment of the English force. It should, 
however, be pointed out that the very harsh and often inhuman treat- 
ment of the English prisoners of war, made on this occasion as well as 
in Hyder^s reign, in different forts of the Sultan,' which can scarcely 
be justified by the laws of war of any civilized age, remains a stigma 
on Tipu Sultanas administration. 

One may, of course, say that the Sultan had sufficient reason for 
having a strong grudge against the English, They had taken possession 
of Bed nore and some other places by a secret transaction with the 
traitor Ayaz^KhUn. The English General and that traitor had tried to 
share between themselves a vast amount of the Sultan’s wealth at 


Bednore, as is clear from the statement of Lt. Sheen and the 
evidence of Tarikh-i-TiplL (see previous issue). They had, further, 
tried to deceive the Sultan by draining the Bednore treasury, in distinct 
violation of the terms of capitulation. This certainly added fresh 
fuel to the fire of the Sultan’s wrath against them. It may, in this 
connection, be mentioned that in the Preface to the Narrative of Capt^ 
Henry Oakes, with Lt. Sheen’s letter in the appendix, there is a note 
(perhaps of the publisher), which goes so far as to justify, on this 
ground, to a considerable extent, the Sultan’s cruel treatment of the 
English prisoners. It runs as follows: ‘‘His (Sultan’s) conduct was 
evidently founded upon principles of retaliation ; and candour must 


I As vividly described by Capt. Oakes and Lt. Sheen, and by 
another English officer belonging to Col. Baillie’s Detachment-^all 
eye-witnesses and actual sufferers. \Narrative of the imprisonment and 
sufferings of the English officers and soldiers, by an officer of CoU 
Baillie’s Detachment — m Memoirs of the Warm Asia, 1780-84 (and# 
ed., 1789), pp. 155 ff. ; Narrative of Capt. Henry Oakes, pp. 5-10, 19-ai# 
4t, 61-62, etc^ - w 
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acknowledge that the unjustifiable behaviour of the Company’s army 
goes a considerable way in justification of that of the enemy. 

Another important question arises in connection with the Sultan s 
conduct— namely, whether he had a preconceived plan of not allowing 
the English force to go away safely out of his clutches. If it were so, 
it can of course be said that perhaps the same fate would have befallen 
the English troops, even if they did not violate the capitulation terms. 
Lt. Sheen seems to have brought, in a mild form, a charge of this 
nature against the Sultan. He has not tried, it appears, to justify the 
English conduct, but he says that the Sultan ‘‘determined to make'* 
it ‘‘a plea for an infraction of the treaty.’'^ This has been asserted 
definitely by Wilks. 'There is abundant reason^', he says, “to believe 
that Tipu had predetermined to seek some pretext for infringing its 
conditions [those of capitulation] • but, an empty treasury, together 
with the money found on searching tlie prisoners, exempted him from 
the necessity of recurring to fictitious pleas.*’” Beveridge has also 
echoed the same view. He has not, in the least, justified the English 
conduct, but he says that Tipii, Tv ho only wanted a pretext for 
violating the capitulation, found too good a one in the example thus 
set him^' by the English army,^ 

Without sufficient evidence, it is difficult to assert that the Sultan 
had really such a preconceived plan, and that he wanted only a pretext 
for doing so. Of course, that is quite possible, for certainly he bore a 
strong grudge against the Ehglish, 

But if the Sultan had really such a design, the English army surely 
did not act wisely in thus offering a fresh provocation and furnishing 
him a sufficiently strong plea for taking such action. 
Engf^^hArmy^ analyses the conduct of the English army, it would 

appear that a greed for wealth clouded the brain of 
General Matthews and other English officers. The former had already 
given a strong proof of Jiis greed after he had taken possession of 
Bednore. On the present occasion, it is apparent, he successfully made 
all the other English officers approve of the action by freely distribut- 
ing among them the wealth of the Bednore treasury. They are also, 
as such, not immune from the blame, which, of course, principally 


r Lt Sheen’s letter (Narrative of Capt, Oakes, p, 87). 

2 Wilks, Mysore, vol. II, p. 61, ' 

3 Beveridge, voL II, p, 518. 
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fails upon General Matthews. Their greed, it appears, overshadowed 
their judgment, so that they could not perhaps think calmly of the 
possible consequences of the action, for which the whole army would 
suffer. Beveridge has, therefore, rightly criticised the English action 
in “fraudulently” emptying the Sultan’s treasury. “Unfortunately”, 
he says, “a rapacity, of which too many examples had previously been 
given, prevailed over a sense of honour and even of self-preservation.”* 

SURATH ClTARAN SeNGUPTA 


Indian Literature Abroad 

VII 

The Tang Dynasty collapsed in 907 A. D. owing, as we have al- 
ready indicated, to the incapacity of the later emperors and was 
succeeded by a period of troubles in which five short dynasties, founded 
by military adventurers, three of whom were of Turkish race, rose and 
fell in 53 years. One of the emperors of this epoch, Shih-tsung 
of the Later Chou Dynasty, stopped building monasteries and turned 
bronze images into currency. But in the south, Buddhism flourished 
in the province of Fukien under the princes of Ming 

The Sung dviiastv which called itself South Tang, In gCo 

Dynasty 960 ' ^ ✓ 

A.D. the Sung dynasty united the Chinese people, but had 

to struggle against the Khitan Tartars. In the 12th 
century appeared the Kins or Golden Tartars, who demolished the 
power of the Khitans in alliance with the Chinese but turned against 
their allies and conquered the whole of China on the north of the Yang- 
tse and harassed the Sungs. But the Mongols soon appeared in the 
field. In 1232 the Sung emperor entered into alliance with the 
Mongols against the Kings, and although the Kings were driven, 
Kublai Khan of the Mongols became emperor of entire China 
in 1280. 

“The dynasties of Tang and Sung mark two great epochs in the 
history of Chinese art, literature and thought, but whereas the virtues 


I Beveridge, vol II, p. 518, 
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and vices of the Tang may be summed up as genius and extrava- 
gance, those of the Sung are culture and tameness.”' Buddhism ins- 
pired many artists to paint their master- pieces. We remember that 
Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth patriarch, founded the Chan or Con- 
templative sect better known as Zen Sect in Japan. This school of 
thought was specially responsible for great movements in art and 
literature in China as well as Japan. Block-printing was popularised, 
and culture and learning greatly spread. Taitsu, the founder of the 
Sung Dynasty, although not a Buddhist, was a man of culture. 

It was in his reign (972 A.D.) that the first printed edition of the 
Tripifcaka was published. The early and thorough application of print- 
ing to this gigantic Canon is a proof of the popular 
First printed esteem for Buddhism. The emperor himself wrote a 
preface to this edition and his name will ever be re- 
membered with gratitude for having printed and popu- 
larised the Chinese translations of Sanskrit books. In 971 A.D., he 
caused two copies of the same canon to be made, one written in gold 
and the other in silver paint. This may be called the eighth collection 
made by the order of the Emperor of China, though no Catalogue or 
Index seems to have been compiled on the occasion. The blocks of 
wood on which the characters were cut for this edition are said to have 
been 130000 in number. After this between 960 and 1368 there are said 
to have been as many as twenty different editions under the Sung 
and Yuen dynasties. 

The first edition of the Tripitaka did not close the work of trans- 
lation, for 275 works translated during the Northern Sung Dynasty 
are still extant. Religious intercourse with India continued, although 
henceforward the number of Chinese ^ramanas proceeding to India 
either on pilgrimage or for study was more than that of the 
influx of Indian monks into China, On the whole there was a 
decrease in the volume of religious literature, after 900 A.D. This 
decrease is natural j by this time most of the important and un- 
important Sanskrit books of different sects had been rendered into 
Chinese. The literature of the Tang and the Chao dynasties was 
not at all favourable for the growth and spread of Buddhist culture. 
A few Indian monks came from India for a century knd half before 
the Sungs came in power. The history of the Sung Dynasty, in its 


I Eliot, op, cif,, III, p. 269. 
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account of India, refers to the arrival (in A.D. 951) of Samanta, a 
monk, with a large number of companions belonging to 
Chinese pii- sixteen families of W. India. In 065 a Chinese priest, 

grims and . 

Indian pandits named Tan-Yueii, returned from a journey to the 

perkidf'^"^ western countries with relics and Sanskrit Buddhist 

books written on “Palm-leaf’' to the extent of 40 ' 
volumes. He was absent for twelve years and resided in India alone 
for half the period. He gave an account of his travels to the emperor 
and showed him the Sanskrit books he had brought 

M, Cha valines'^ says that between 964 and 976, 300 Chinese 
Sramanas travelled to India. Edkins says that in 966 A.D., 157 Chinese 
priests set out together, with the emperor’s permission, to visit India 
and obtain Buddhist books. They passed through Karashar, Kutcha, 
Khotan, Peshawar (Pudu-sha) and Kashmir but nothing is said of 
their further travels.- One of the travellers of this period Kiye 
wrote a short account which has been translated into English by 
Gustav Schlegel under the title “Itinerary to the Western Countries of 
Wang-nieh in A.D. 964*'*. Indians continued to come to China and 
in 972 A.D., three Sramanas arrived at the royal court of the Sungs 
from Western India. Another came from a land called Sou-ko-to, 
who offered tlie emperor the relics and flowers of Manjusrl. Fourteen 
more Sramanas, about whose activities we have no particular infor- 
mation, came to China from Western India. 

In 973 appeared in China one of the greatest translators of 
Sanskrit named Dharmadeva^ (Fa-Tienor Fa-hsien). He was a native of 
Magadha and came from the great Buddhist monastery 

Uharrnadeva Nalaiida. He worked from 973 to 982 under the 

r Fa*T ^icnl 

name of Fa-tien, when he was honoured by the emperor 
and changed his name in 982 to Fa-hsien. In gS 2 , a board of transla* 
tors was formed with l^harmadeva, Tien-si-tsai and Danapala, each of 
whom was asked to translate one work into Chinese. There were also 
other Chinese monks well-versed in Sanskrit language. They were 
engaged to supervise translations, others were appointed to make the 


1 Appendix to Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya par Ed, 
Chavannes. (Revue de histaire des Religions^ 1896, JuFAout), 

2 Edkins, op-city p, 144. 1 

3 Memoires du ComitS Sinico-Japonats, XXI, 1893. 

4 Nanjio, pp. 450-451. 

LH.Q., MARCH, 1927 
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Chuiese style idiomatic and perfect* We shall hear of their literary 
activities later on. 

In 977 A.D. Ki-siang a iSramana from India came, and brought 

with him some Sanskrit texts written on palm-leaves. 

Indian Srayia- js g^id that hc presented to the emperor a pretentious 

nas in China. ... .... ^ r • r 

translation which he called the ‘Sutra of Collection ot 
Magic Prayers of Mahayana/ but Dharmadeva denounced that 
work as spurious having no Sanskrit original and the emperor had it 
burnt. 

Ki-Psong, a l^ramana of the temple of K'ai-pao in Western India, 
came to China with a number of his companions. He 
Prince Mafijuen offered Sanskrit books, a relic of a stupa of Buddha, the 

971 A.D. ^ 

leaves of Bodhi-tree and some curios. Another 
iSramana Po-na-mo of Central India also brought some curios to the 
emperor, but no books. Sometime back in 971 A.D„ a prince named 
Manjusri had come to China with the Chinese monks returning from 
India, He was the youngest son of a king of Northern India, and 
according to custom, he had to become a monk. Tai-tsung (00^975) 
the then reigning emperor asked him to live in the temple of Siarg- 
Kuo. He observed the discipline religiously and became the favourite 
of the people of the capital. The monks became jealous of him and 
as be did not know Chinese, they falsely told the emperor that 
the Indian prince-monk was homesick. The emperor grarted 
him Ms request ; Manjusri was greatly annoyed, but there was no 
help for it. He said that he would go towards the South Seas to 
return on a merchant boat. It is not known where he had gone 
(978 A.D.). 

In 980, landed in China two most famous Indian monks, whose 
literary activities have won them an immortal name in Buddhist 
Chinese literature. They were Tien-si-tsai and Che-hu 
D5nlp5ia^* Or Danapala.^ Two years after, the emperor honoured 
the three great Indian translators — Dharmadeva with the 
title of Chwang-chio-ta-shih, Tiemsi-tsai with Ming chiaoTa-shih and 
Danapala with Hsien*chiao-ta-shih. They were put at the head 
of the Translation Committee, The Chinese monks versed in 
Sanskrit were charged to pick up the translation by writing and 
by correcting the phrases, modelled at first on the Sanskrit 
original. The high functionaries w^ere to polish the Chinese st>des. 


I Nanjio, App. II, p. 161. 
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The same year a priest of Western China returned from India with 
a letter from a king of Western India, an impression of the skull 
of Buddha, some pages of palm-leaf texts, and leaves of Bodhi- 
druma, the most favourite thing of a Buddhist. It was trans- 
lated by (Che-hu) Danapala and it contained congratulations on the 
favourable attitude shown by the emperor to Buddhism, together with 
some geographical details of India and adjacent countries. This king 
Mo-si‘hang is identified with Mahasena mentioned in the Mahavarpsa 
of Ceylon. 

The next year 983 the Chinese monk Fa-yu^ while returning 
from India, whither he had gone in search of sacred books^ arrived 
at Saivfo-tse, a country bordering on Cambodia to the south-west, met 
a Hindu monk named VimalasrI (Mi-mo-Io-che-Ii). He expressed his 
wish to go to China to translate sacred books there. The emperor, 
having heard that, sent for him and engaged him in the work. Fa-yu 
started again for India with the emperor's credentials. 

The annals of the Sung Period mention quite a number of Indian 
monks who went to China, and Chinese monks who came back after 
a tour in India. A Buddhist priest of the Brahmin caste 
Other Indian vvith Aliyin a Persian, is mentioned as having visited 
the capital. Some people came by sea ; they could not 
make themselves understood, but the images and books, they brought 
with them, showed that they were Buddhists. Several other arrivals 
are also recorded. They presented Sansk tit books and Buddhist relics 
to the emperor as token of their gratitude to him for his love for 
Buddhism. In 989 Pout'o-k'i-to, a Sramana of Nalanda came to the 
Chinese court with relics and Sanskrit texts. In 995 Kala-santi (?) of 
Central India brought the same thing. Rahula, Ni-wei-ni, Fo-hu 
(Buddha-raksa) all brought Sanskrit texts between 997 and 998. In 1004 
A.D. arrived another great Sanskrit scholar and translator Fa-hu 
(Daarma-raksa). He brought the relics of Buddha and Sanskrit texts 
written on palm-leaves. Silabhadra, another monk, also brought some 
Sanskrit texts. Mou-le-che-ki of Kashmir, Ta>mo-pa of Western India, 
Chang-te, Kio-chie, Tsi-hien, and a host of these Indian travellers went 
to China with Sanskrit texts. Probably in India after the Hindu revival 
the Buddhists were no more safe, and sorely needed a shelter for 
themselves and their books. 


I Nanjio, App, 11, p, 162. 
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I ith century 
Chinese Inscrip- 
tions in Bud- 
dha'Gaya. 


The intimate relation between China and India is proved also 
by the three inscriptions in Chinese, found at Buddha-Gaya 
by Beglar and Cunningham of the Archaeo- 
logical Department in 1S78. These were first deci- 
phered and reproduced by S. Beal in the /RAS.^ for 
1881 and noticed in the Indian Antiquary of the same 
year. In 1895 G. Schlegel made some observations in the Toung Poo 
(vol. VI, pp» 522-524) and corrected a few mistakes of Beal. In 1896 
M. Ed. Chavannes published the complete text with critical study 
and translation in the Revue de Phistoiredes Religions (1896, JuL- 
Aout. — Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya), 

These inscriptions tell us that as late as the early eleventh century 
Chinese monks came to India. The first and the shorter inscription 
gives us the name of Chi-i, a priest of the great Han country, who had 
vowed to exhort or encourage thirty thousand men to prepare them- 
selves by their conduct for birth in heaven, to distribute in charity 

30,000 books relating to heavenly birth, and himself to relate as 

many books ; then in company with others he travelled through India 
and arrived at Magadha, where he saw the Vajrasana and other 

sacred places. After this in company with other Chinese monks he 

travelled through India. 

The second, third and the fourth inscriptions belong to 1022 A.D. 
The second one is very long ; it sa3^s that Ho-Yun, a priest came to 
Buddha-Gaya with a view to worship the sacred relics of the place. He 
had great ambitions about religious piety and left behind him a hymn 
of praise of Tri-kaya of Buddha and of the three thrones occupied by 


them. The third inscription tells us that in 1023 A.D. two men, called 
I-tsing and Min, were sent from the eastern capital of China with a 
KaMya garment in a golden case which they hung above the Bodhi-tree, 
The fourth inscription is very short and relates the same thing as above, 
but the monk was Chao-pin, The fifth inscription is dated 1033 A.D., 
which sa) s that a man named Hoai-Wen commemorates the erection of 
a Stupa close to the Vajrasana, He came as an agent of the Chinese 
emperor and empress. 

These five inscriptions may not ha\^e any great value in ordinary 
history, but are of momentous importance to the religious history of 
the East ; it shows the strength of the religious impulse that urged so 
many pilgrims from China to visit Buddha-Gaya and other sacred 
places of India, and the sincerity of their belief in the merits of their 


pilgrimage. 
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During the Sung dynasty of 167 years, ten translators worked 
for the Chinese literature. The most prominent among these was 
Dharmadeva Dharmadeva (Fa-Tien or Fa-hsien as he called himself 
after 982 A.D.), a ^ramana of ?vlagadha, who came from 
the great Nalanda University in 973 a.d. In 982 he received from 
the emperor Tai-Tsung an honorary title for his great learning. He 
died in lOOi, 118 works are ascribed to him, these are all men- 
tioned in the Ming Catalogue. Of these 118 books, 31 were either 
second or third or sometimes fourth translation of works done pre- 
viously. These were mostly monograms or parts of bigger books. He 
translated 78 new books, mostly dharanis and sutras of not much merit. 
Among the ttanslations we find a very interesting composition by 
King Siladitya. It was a laudatory verse in Sanskrit (Nanjio lO/i). 
M. Sylvain Levi restored this Sanskrit poem and published it. There 
were other Sanskrit poems, the originals of which are 
Sanskrit stotras long lost, viz., Trikiiya-samskrta stoinx {1072), Mahjuhfir 
transi it crat ion. bodhisattvasri-gatka ( 1 074), Arya-vajrap^ni-bodhisattva- 

namasta-satakasijmskrta-stotra (1075), G hantika-smys-' 
krta stotra etc. These transliterations show that Sanskrit was 


greatly revered by the Buddhists in China. 

A large number of DharanTs are found in the Chinese Tripifcaka, both 

in translation and transcription. The transcription of Sanskrit sounds 

in Chinese ideograms is highly important to the students of Chinese 

phonetics. Some of the DbriranTs are written in Nagarl characters 

as well as in Chinese letters. The writing of these Gupta Nagafl 

characters should receive the attention of epigraphists, 
Dhfiram. ^ ^ ^ 

I mention below a few of the Dharanis which are found 


both in transcription and translation from a collection called Tadc-nt* 
tsa-chi [T’o lo-nitn Dharani), compiled during the Liang Dynasty 
'S02-SS7); 

1 Sakya Mahanama Dharani. 

2 Ananda-bhiksu-bhasita Dharani. 

3 Samantabhadra-bodhisattva-bhasita Mahadharanl. 

4 Manjusrl Dharani. 

5 Samadhisvara-raja-bodhisattva Dharani. 

6 Sa^jaksara-bodhisattva Dharani. 

7 Gunalaksan ila ^ikara-bodnisattva Dharani. 

8 Sukriti bodhisattva Dharani. 

9 Ratnacandra-prabha-bodhisattva Dharani. 

10 DhrSva-bodhisattva Dharani. . .. .. 
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1 1 Mahabrahma-devaraja Mahadharaai. 

12 Mahesvara-devaraja Dharani. 

13 Nirmanaratl-devaraja MahadharanT. 

. 14 Tusita-devaraja Mahadharanl. 

15 Y ama-devara ja Dharam. 

16 T rayastrim^a-devara ja Mah ad h ar a nT. 

17 Maheiivara-devaraja Dharanl, etc. 

Courant in his Catalogue des Livres ChinoiSy etc. menlions 
172 works on Dharani^ most of which contain transliteration, and 


translation. 

The fourth emperor Jin-Tsung of the Sung Dynasty was a dis- 
tinguished patron of literature ; during his reign there was a galaxy of 
scholars ; he appointed fifty youths to study Sanskrit, although he 
himself showed no inclination towards Buddhism.- In the system 
of education, Buddhist and Taoist subjects were introduced.^ 

Tien-si-tsai and Danapala (Sh-hu) were contemporaries of Dhanna- 

deva (FaTien or Fa-hsien) already mentioned. Tien- 
Tien«si tsai» si-tsai ('vvhose original Indian name has not been re- 

an Indian monk. ' a ^ 

stored) was a Sramana either of Jalandhar or of Kashmir. 
He arrived in China in AD. 980, and worked indefatiguably for twenty 
years till icoo A.D. He received Imperial honours during his lifetime 
and even after his death he was honoured by the emperor. Eighteen 
works are attributed to him. Of his works Karanda-vyuha or 
Ghana-vyuha-hastra is important. His translation was in 4 fasciculi, 
whereas the earlier translations by Dharma-raksa in 2/0 A.D. and the 
later by Gunabhadra two centuries after contained only 2 fasciculi. 
Burnouf says that there are two versions of this book, the prose version 
having 67 folios or 134 pages, and tlie peotry version having 185 
folios or 390 pages.* It is evident that Tien-shtsai translated from 
this longer version of Karanda-vyTiha. His other works were AlpZi- 
ksara PrZijnaparamiiZi in four leaves. We have heard of PaUca- 
vtm^ati-saliasra-prajnZiparamita and its abridgment, but not of the 
Alpaksara. MaZifusri Mulatantra in 30 fasciculi was translated by 


1 Maurice Courant — Catalogue des Livres Chinois, Coriens, Japonis 
etc. (Bib. Nationale of Pari^), 1910, II, pp. 564-590. Also the Chinese 
Tripitaka (Shanghai ed.), bk, 37. 

2 Eliot, III, p. 270. 

3 Biot, L Instruction Publique en China^ p. 350, quoted by Eliot. 

4 Intfoduction du Bouddhisme, p. 196* 
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him. ^antideva’s Bodkicarya-snira which is wrongly attributed to 
Nagarjuna, (3S4) and Dkarfnasangraha-mahartha-gatha-sutra or better 
known as Dharmapada collected by Dharma trata were rendered into 
Chitiese. Tien-si-tsai’s translation of Dharmapada is the last of the 
four Chinese versions of this famous book, which has been rendered 
into all the civilized languages of the ancient and modern world. A 
brief resume of the Chinese translations of the Dharmapada will not 
be out of place here. 

There are four principal copies of what may be called 

Dharmapada in Chinese, the first dating from Wu Dynasty, about 
the beginning of the third century A.D. This 

Dharmapada translation called Fa-cheu-ching, is the work of a 
^ramana VVei-chi-Ian and others. Its title means 

‘the Sutra of law verses* — Gathasangraha. In the preface the 

Chinese translator states that the ^ramanas in after ages copied 
from the canonical scriptures various gathas, some of four lines 
and some of six, and attached to each set of verses a title, according 
to the subject therein explained. This work of extracting and collect- 
ing is ascribed to the uncle of Vasumitra and Arya-Dharmatrata, the 
author of the Samyukta bhidharma-sastra and other works. 

In the preface to the Fa-chun-ching we are told that the original, 
which consisted of goo verses, was brought from India by Vighna 
in 223 A.D., and that it was translated into Chinese with the 
help of another Indian. After the translation was finished, 13 sec- 
tions were added, making up the whole to 75 ^ sections, 1458 words 
and 39 chapters (S.B.E., X, Intro., p. viii). The Pali Dhammapada 
does not agree with Chinese and we know from the Central Asian finds 
that there were Prakrt as well as Sanskrit versions of the Dharmapada 
and it is probable that the Cliinese source is Prakrit and not 
Pali. The translation of Vighna is somewhat difficult in its expression, 
though simple words were used in order to make the meaning of the 
text as accurate as possible. Afterwards in the reign of Hwui-ti 
(290306) Fa-li and Fa-chu translated a shorter sutra with a conunentary. 

A third Chinese version is called Chie-ten*ching. Its translator 
was Buddhasmrta (about 410 A.D.). The text of this work is said to 
have been brought from India by Sanghabhadanta of Kipin (Cabul) 
about 345 A.D. It is an extensive work in 33 chapters with a very large 
commentary. The fourth translation was done by Tien-si-tsai ; it 
consisted of 33 chapters. ^ 

{To bi continued) . , 

pROBHAT Kumar Wukiibrjx 



— r • ^ 

The Nyayapravesa of Dinnaga* 

I The NyZiyapraveha 

The Nyayapravesa is one of the most important works on Budddist 
logic. It has also been named Nyayapravesaka^ or NyZiyopravem 
or Nyayapravemka-sutra,^ This name, NyZiyapraveha^ is supported 
also by such titles of works in Skt. as Nyayapraveha-vritiy a com- 
mentary on it by Haribhadra (about II2C A.D,); NyZiyapraveha-pafijika, 
another commentary on the same work by Parsvadeva (1153 A. DJ; 
and NyZLyapravehaAippana^ a gloss by Sricandra on Haribhaclra^s 
Nyayapraveha'vrtti, In the Tib. index to the Tanjur it is named 
Nyayapravesa-sastra (Bstan bcos rigs pa la hjug pa); while in T' it is 

* It is included in the Gaekvvard*s Oriental Series forming 
vol, xxxix : Part I, Sanskrit Text with Haribhadrasuri^s Vrttl and 
Parsvadeva’s Pahjika edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva of the Benares 
Hindu University ; Part II, Tibetan Text compared with Sanskrit and 
Chinese Versions edited by the present writer. The second part will 
shortly be issued. The references are to this edition. The following 
abbreviations have been used in the paper ; 

NyayabindUi Bibliotheca Indica or Bibliotheca Buddhica 
edition, both Sanskrit and Tibetan versions. 

NP ^Nyayapravesa. 

Pramanasainuccaya (Tibetan version). 

Skt — Sanskrit. 

T‘ =The Tibetan translation direct from Skt. 

T- =s The Tibetan translation from Chinese which in its turn was 
made from Skt. 

Tib — Tibetan. 

1 Haribhadra^s Vriti, p. 9 (Skt. text) : 

nm. f Par^vadeva’s Pa^fika : ^ cfgfwift 

quoted m the History of Indian Logic by Vidyabhusana, 

p. 220. 

2 As found in our Skt text edited by Principal Dhruva, He 
informs me that the title is given in the oldest Ms. which contains 
both the text and the vrtti of Haribhadra. One of the later Mss, 
refers to all the quotations from the text as sTiira. 
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styled Prama'ixanyaynpraveiadvara (Tshad ma rigs par hjug pahi sgo), 
p. I; or simply Nyayaprove'^advara ^Rigs par hjug pahi sgo)» pp. 10, 
28; and in Pram^nahlistra-nyTiy.iprave^a (Tsad mahi b tan bcos 
rigs pa la hjug pa), p. 28. In Chinese it is Yin min yu ceil li lun^ 
p. 28r meaning literally in Skt. HetuvidyapraveS'\-samyagyukti'^xstra 
which is in other words, Nyayapravesa Tarkasastra, T’^ observes in 
the clophon (pp. 28-29) that in a Chinese book it is seen as Nyayapra- 
vesa, while in Tibet it is now known as Nyayadvara (Rgyahi dpe 
la rigs pa la If] jug pa shes snafi din sah 1 bod rnams rigs pahi sgo 
shes grags so !l ). That this observation of T"* is quite right, so far as 
the Tib. version is concerned, is evident from the references to it 
in the Visalamalavall. now extant only in Tibetan, a commentary on 
Dihnaga's PS, as we shall see presently in discussing the question 
of the authorship of* NP. In that work, as well as in Dihnaga’s own 
vrUi on his PS it is always alluded to as NyTiyapraveha, It goes 
without saying that in fact Nyayapravesa and Nyayadvara are one 
and the same. It may also be noted that in the title, Nyayapravesa- 
dvara, one of the last two words is unnecessary. 

In Chinese we have a work on logic called Yin min ceii li man 
hm, which literally in Skt. is Hetuvidyasamyagyuktidvarasastra or 
NydyatarkadvZiramstra (Nanjio, Nos. 1223, 1224). This is generally 
known by the name, Nyayadvaratarkasastra, But, I think, the Chi- 
nese title should be translated by Nyayatarkadvarahastra, For, why 
the word dvara {maft) should be taken with nyiiya [yin min) and not 
with iarka {cen li) which just precedes it? That this word must be 
Nyayatarkadvara is supported by the last five characters of the last 
karika (No. 28) of the book itself. Those characters are miao i cSh li 
man^ the Skt. equivalent of which is sadarthatarkadvara. Clearly we 
have here tarkadvara, Sugiura {Hindu Logic, p. 74) has translated 
the karika rendering those five characters into English by ^‘Gate 
of the supreme Nyaya^' somewhat figuratively. Yet, he styles the 
work Dvaro-tarka-sastra. 

Vidyabhusana {History of Indian Logic^ p. 289, note i) says 
that the NP is probably the same as Nyayadvaraiarkahasira ( — 
Nyayatarkadvara), 1 hat these two works are different was quite 
clear from Sugiura^s Hindu long before (1900) Vidy abb usana's 

book (1921). TheNP is now before us. It is in prose with only 
two verses, one at the beginning and the other at the end ; while 
the Nyayatarkadvara is composed only of verses or karikas, twenty* 
eight in number, there being not a single line in prose. 

LH.Q., MARCH, I927 ^ 
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Incidentally one thing may be briefly discussed here. Nanjio 
says in his Catalogue ^p. 270, Nos. 1223, 1224) that the author of 
this work is Nagarjuna. Takakusu follows it {A Record of the Bud- 
dhist Religion by I-sting, 1896, pp. 177, 186). But in fact, it is not so. 
The real author of it is and not Nagarjuna. Nanjio seems 

to have made a mistake in rendering the name into Skt. The name 
as given in Chinese in the book itself is Yn inn, the Skt. equivalent 
of which is Dinnaga (see O. Rosenberg: Introduction to the Btudy 
of Buddhisniy Part I, 1916, p. 99). It should, however, be noted that 
generally for the name of Dihnnga ue have in Cliinese Fad siun {of. c:t., 
p. 69). The above two Chinese characters cannot give the name, 
Nagarjuna, for which we have the following: (i) Ltm shuy lit., ^dragon- 
tree;^ (2) Luii shad, lit. ‘dragon-conqueror;' or (3) Luu niait: lit. ‘dra- 
gon the brave' (Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 369}. See f A SB., 1905, p. 2 32, 

2 The Author of the Nydyapraveka 

That Dinnaga is the author of our NP can be proved on several 
ground-'. In the Skt. text as we have it now there is nothing to show 
that he is the author. But in its Tib. versions it is clearly stated. 
says (§ 65; Note 139, p. 28; hu sr if % at WT ^ ^ i 

(she pa rigs par hjug pahi sgo slob dpon chen po phyogs k\i 
glau pos mdzad pa rdzogs so); and so reads T- : K % ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ I (tshacl malii bstan bcos rigs pa la hjug 

pa shes bya ba slob dpon chen po phyogs kyi glah pos mdzad pa 
rdzogs so II ). 

The PS (Tsad ma kun las buts pa) which is now extant only in 
Tib. (Mdo, Ce, XCV. i) is a well-known work of Dihnaga. The 
beginning verse of it runs: 

tshad mar gyur pa hgro la phan par bsheii ! 
ston pa bde g^egs skyob la phyag hlshal nas / 
tshad ma sgrub phyir rah gi gshuh kun las / 
btus te sna tshogs hthor rnams hdir gcig bya // 
and the following is its Sanskrit: 

If w a«rT^ f 

li^ 


I The first two lines of this verse in Skt. are fcund in the 
Abhidhaimakoiav\akhya of Ya^omitra, Bibliotheca Buddhica, p. 
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Here explaining the word (rah gi gshuh kun las) Dihnaga 

himself says in his own vrtti^ on the PS: 

de Ita buhi yon tan can gyi ston pa la phyag htshal nas tshad 
ma bsgrub par by a bahi phyir tan gi rab tu byed pa rigs paM 
sgo la sogs pa rnams las hdir gcig tn btus te tshad ma kun las 
htus pa brtsam par byaho 

Thus it is perfectly clear from the abov^e that the author of NP 
is Dihnaga. 

Again, Jinendrabuddhi writes on the same passage in his VzMla- 
malavatl (]\[do, Re, fol. 4^) referred to in a previous note: 

gal te dehi don du hdi brstam par bya ba yin na / dehi 
tshe brtsam mi bya ste / tshad ma grub pa ni rigs pahi sgo 
la sogs pa rail gi gshuii gis khyod kyis snar kho nar bsgrubs 
zin pa byed kyi phyir ro // gah bsgrubs zin pa de ni sgrub 
pahi ched du rtogs pa dan Idan pas brtsams par bya ba ma 
yin te / bsgrubs zin pahi zan bshin no // tshad ma sgrub pa 
yah bsgrubs zin no / 

= I TT = ^ ^ IT ^ ) 

1 11 - 

The same author writes again in the same connection after a few 
lines: 


The last two lines are conjecturally reconstructed by the present writer. 
In his commentary on PS, Vimlamalavatl (Vans pa dan dri ma med 
pa dan Idan ma) Jinendrabuddhi or Jinendramati (Rgyal bahi dban 
pohi bio gros), but in no case Jinendrabodhi (as writes Vidyabhusana 
in his History of Indian Logic, p. 328, for the Tib. words bio gros 
mean buddhi or niati and not bodhi fur which we have byan chub) 
says in the course of commenting on the words sna ishogs hthor 
in d: ‘ rab tu rtogs ni pra sr taho/ gah la rab to rtogs ^ ^ ^ 

ni vi pra sr taho //” It may be translated thus : 

fW As the Skt. word is transliterated here we 

are sure that it was actually used by Dihnaga for the Tib. words 
referred to above. 

1 Mdo, Ce, fols 13^ ff. (Narthang ed.); Cordier, III, p. 434- 

2 We may read also f^T* (Tib. brstam bya\ 
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rah gi gshuh rigs^ pahi sgo la sags pa ni tshad nia gtan la 
hbeb^ pa rab tu rtogs pa dan bral baho // de Itar yau der 
“mnon sum rtog pa dan bral ba*' she^ pa muon sum gyi 
mtshan nid hdi la dmigs bsal byas pa med la // dehi phyir 
zla ba gfiis la sogs pahi qes pa yan mnon sum hid du 
thal bar hgyur ro // rgyas pa dan bral ba yan de ste hdod badiis 
paho // 

^ ( =3TTr srr i cmr f% i 7m 

( NP, Skt. p. 7, i, 13 ; Tib § 54) 1 

I 7m% i fk ???{ n 

Here NP is not only mentioned as Difinaga^s own work, but 
also a line is quoted from it. Haribhadrasuri is, therefore, quite right 
when he explains the word (gshan las, § 65, p. 8) by 

There are some references to Dihnaga or his works in Kumarila’s 
S^lokavarhka, While some of these references are made from PS^ the 
others are fiom NP as evidednt also from the commentary, PJy^yara^ 
tnakara, by Parthasnrathi Misra, on the Slokavartika (Chaukhamba 
S. Series, 1898). Am^'^ng the nine (phyogs Itar snah ba, 
§ II) the first is f>ratyak^jivir7iddha (mnon sum g}'is bsal ba) and 
its example is ars? ^ (sgra mhan bya ma yin shes pa Ita buho). 

Kiimarila refutes it thus (I. i. 5, Anumana, vv. 59-60, pp. 364^365) : 

“ werm g w 

^ «rr?T 11 

According to the characteristics of p-atyakm as explained by 
Dinnaga {§ 54 > PS I. 3; NB p. 103), sravanaiva is a vi^aya of <?««- 
and not of/ra/yrt-f-sr?. This point is raised by Haribhadra in 
hi^s Nyuyapravesavrttv. “ jf 

I The example ( ) may, therefore, be of an 
anum-annviruddha and not of p, alyak^avirodha, as the author says. 
Thus with reference to the passage quoted above PSrthasarathi MiSra 
comment'-. 1 !g=^ srr jt 1 

I” Here it refers to the NP (p 2, § 11) as the passage 
occurs there. It is also clear from it that according to Parthasarathi 

1 1 he Xylograph has r/g, 

2 My pupil Mr. H. R. R. Iyengar of the Mysore University has 
shown it Clearly in a paper, Kumlrila and Dtnnaga, which will shortly 
be published. 
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Misra this example does not allude to NB of Dharmakirtti though 
it is to be found also there (p. in). 

In commenting on Kumarila^s threefold habdavirodha 

pp. 61-03) Parthasarthi Misra writes: ^ 1 ^$4 

1’’ This reminds us at once of our ^ ^TKTT % 

WfcT in NP (§ 16). 

Regarding sarvalokavirod ha which is the same as our lokaviru- 
ddha (hjig tren pas bsal ba or hjig rten gyis gnod pa, §§ ii, 14) 
Kumarila has (pp. 64-65): 

^ ^ ^ 11’" 

This is with reference to “ a|s^t (Ch. lit. found in 

this connection neither in Skt. nor in T^ of our NP, but in Ch. and 
T." See Note 22, p. 15, and Add. et Cor. This is quoted also in NB, 
p. 1 1 1 with the reading for h . 

On the passage referred to above with regard to lokaviruddha 
Parthasarathi Miira quotes the following sentence: ^ 

This is actually found in our NP (§ 14) as an example 
of lokaviruddha. The only difference is that for in the former 

the latter reads adding the word sfT, 

Among the hetviibhasas (gtan tasigs I tar snah ba) viruddha (hgal 
ba) is one (§ 22) and it has four kinds (| 35) of which one is dhartna- 
vise^aviparltasadhana (chos kyi khyad par phyin ci log tu 
sgrub par byed pa, §37). It is illustrated there by 

(See Note 74). This is quoted in a slightly 
different words by Kumarila (v. 105; p. 380) when he says: 

Dharmakirtti (about 635-650 A.D.), as says Dharmottara (about 
847 A.D.), wrote his NB as a variikakard^ of Dinnaga’s work. 
Vartika means a work in which three kinds of things are discussed, 
viz. (i) those whicli are said, (2) those which are not said, and (3) those 
which are said wiongly.* And so Dharmakirtti is found to have 


1 In the corresponding reading T* omits and thus exactly 

«agrees with Kumarila on this point reading See notes 73» 74* 

2 NB (Tika), p. jS: ^ ^ 

r* 

3 “ ^ I Raja^ekhara’s Kavyamlmainsa, GOS, 

*9^6, p. 5. 
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criticised Dina^ga throughout his book. And though he has not 
mentioned the name of Dihnaga or his NP, it is quite clear from the 
NB and its ilkl\ in the latter Dihnaga is expressly named (pp. 78-84). 
See Vidyabhusana’s History of lndia?i Logic ^ p. 316. 

From what has been said above there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that the real author of our NP is Dihnaga. But against it is 
the evidence from Chinese and Japanese souices. At the very begin- 
ing of the Chinese version of NP after its name is mentioned it is 
clearly written that the author is Budhisattva ?^ahkarasvamin {Sam 
cha la chu p'u sa tsaoy Kwhei-ci, a great disciple of Hiueivtsaiig and 
the writer of the 'Great Commentary* on the NP says the same thing, 
and we are told the same story in Japanese accounts (see Sugiura’s 
Hin lu Logic, pp. ^7 Kf Now, Hiuen-tsang has mentioned so many 
authors in his travels, but why not ^ahkarasvamin, who is said to have 
been a great disciple of Dihnaga and whose work, NP, he himself has 
translated v Evidently it was very important to him, otherwise he 
would not take the trouble to carry it with him to his country and to 
translate it. Nor is ^^ahkarasvamin*s name found in I-tsing’s travel, 
though the book, NP, itself seems to have been recorded by him. He 
writes [Records of Buddhist Religion by I rising, 1896, p. 186); ^'VVhen 
a priest wishes to distinguish himself in the study of Logic he should 
thoroughly understand Jina’s eight §astras.** Jina is here no other 
than our Dihnaga who is generally called Dinna in China and Japan. 
Watters {On Yuan Chuang, 1905, vol. II, p. 21 1) has sufficiently 
proved that the two Chinese characters chen-na do not represent the 
sound of fina (See Sugiura, p. 33), though we find that Nanjio (p. 
371) and Takakusu have written so. Watters has also shown that 
Dinna is the shorter form of the name of Dihnaga the full one being 
Din-na~ka found in other treatises. Now, I-tsing has given the 
names of the eight books of Jina or Dinna or Dihnaga of which nos. 
4, 5, and 6 are as follows (p. 189): 

^‘4 The vSastra on the Gate of the cause (Hetuvidya) (not 

found). 

5 The ^astra on the Gate of the resembling cause (not 

found). 

6 The Nyayadvara (tarka) sastra (by Nagarjuna), not 

found) (Nanjio’s Catal. Nos. 1223, 1224.).’^ 

r In the Tativasaixgraha of Santaraksita with Kamalafilla*^ 
recently published in GOS, ^^ahkarasvamin is quoted several times. 
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Among these tliree we have already seen that the last book is 
in fact Nyayadvaratarkamstra and its author is Dinnaga and not 
Nagarjuna. This fact is supported also by Sugiura (p. 34). About 
the identification of the fifth work I have nothing to say ; but as re- 
gards the fourth, most probably it is identical with our NP. Hetii- 
dvara (which seems to be for the fuller form Hetuvidyadvard) and 
Nyavadv'ira { = Nyayaprave'^a) actually mean the same thing. 

Now, here is a very remarkable point that none of the books on 
logic mentioned in the list is connected witli the name of ^atikara- 
svamin as its author. It appears from this that among the important 
writers (‘f books on logic which were then being studied in India 
Sankara‘ vamin was not known to I-tsing. I am unable to explain 
how the work, NP, was attributed to him by Chinese and Japanese 
authors. However, in the face of so much evidence alluded to, it can- 
not be accepted that J^aiikarasvamin was the real author of it. 
We have the Chinese translation of it by Iliuen-tsang and its 
Tibetan version (T^). As we have already seet\ T^ cleai ly says that 
the author is Dinnaga, and there is no mention whatever of ^an- 
karasvamin. It is further said in the colophon of T= that it was made 
with much care after having collected and corrected two books, one 
from China and the other from Tibet (rgyahi dpe dan bod kyi dpe 
gnis po legs fjar btus cin bcos te dag par bsgyur baholi p. 29b So at 
least at the time of this translation, Saijkarasvamin as the author of 
the work was unknown not only in Tibet but also in China to a large 
number of those who had much interest in it. 


3 Translations of the Nyayapraveka 

First it was translated from its oiiginal Skt, into Chinese (Ch.) 
by Tripifcakadharmacarya [San tsun fa sht) Hiuen-tsang (647 A.D.). 
as is written at the veiy beginning of it and known from Chinese ami 
Japanese sources. Tliere is a Tibetan translation (T*) from this 
Chinese version. In the colophon of this Tibetan translation (T , 
it is slated (p. 28, !. . 8 ; p. 29) that the Chinese version from which 
it is made was dune by a Chinese translator, Than San Tsan (R^va > 
lo tsa ba than sao tsan gis bsgyur cin). This translator is no ot ( r 
than Hiuen tsang as interpreted by Cordier, IIIi p- 43 ^» 

by scholars, though the three Chinese cbaiacler-. Than San Tsan ^ 

not give his name expressly, they simply mean fripitaka o t 
Thau dynasty (618-907 A.D.)’ This is, however, an abbreviation 
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of the fuller form ‘the master of the Tripitaka of the Than period’ 
and it refers to Hiuen-tsang, as says Cordier. 

This Tibetan translation from the Chinese version was made, as 
mentioned there in the colophon (pp. 28, 29), by one Sen Cyan Ju^ 
^ kalyanamitra oi China^ and Acarya Kumara (Ston gshon) also a 
kalyanamitra of Tibet (p. 28). Then one Dev.i bhadanta Dharma* 
ratna of Mahacina belonging to Wahasarvastivadanikaya translated 
it again in the great monastery of Sripandubhumi in Upper Tsang, 
Western Tibet, having collected and corrected two books, one from 
China and the other from Tibet (pp. 28-29). I could not ascertain 
the date of this translation. 

There is another translation in Tibetan which is now edited for 
the first time (T^), It is made direct from Sanskrit by one ^akya- 
bhiksu Kirttidhvaja ^rlbhadra with help from the Kasmiraka 
mahapandita sarvajna Sriraksita in the Mahavihara at J^iipandubhumi, 
i.e., at the same place where the first translation was made (p. 28). 
Cordier says that Kirttidhvaja ^^ribhadra was probably the fifth hier- 
arch of Sripandubhumi, 1147-1216 A.D, 

VlDIiUSHEKUARA BhAT TACIIARVA 


I As regards the name I have nothing to say. I am however, 
glad to write what my friend, Dr. Tucci, thinks of it. He says that 
sen is certainly a very common name for a Buddhist monk. Gy an is 
perhaps yaiu Compare in the translated Chinese title of the book 
(gyen min gshai ciri lihi lun) gyen for yin. And this yan may 
correspond to the character which has the same pronunciation under 
the radical No. 170, nine strokes. (Owing to the want of Chinese 
characters in the Press it could not be wTitten here.) About Ju Dr. 
Tucci, too, has nothing to suggest. 


MISCELLANY 


Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala : A Reply 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly (voL II, pp. 626ff.) Pandit 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has contributed an article in which he has 
offered a detailed criticism of the Sadhanamala published as No. XXVI 
in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series of Baroda. The learned critic 
has compared the printed Sanskrit text with its translation in the 
Tibetan Tangyur and has come to the conclusion that only the 
Tibetan translation has preserved the true reading and not the 
Sanskrit Mss. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya the editor of the Sadhana- 
mala must consider himself honoured for receiving attention from 
so great a critic and a Tibetan scholar like Pandit Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya. But wTiat we deplore is that he is so enamoxired of 
the Tibetan translation that he goes to the length of underestimat- 
ing the value of the Sanskrit text and all the reliable Mss. which 
the editor used in preparing his edition. In the course of this paper 
we shall examine how far his Tibetan reachngs are rational when 
compared with Sanskrit. Moreover, some of his statements are so bold 
that they should not go unchallenged. 

Pandit Vidhushekhara knows quite well that the printed text is 
based on eight different Mss. the earliest among them bearing a date in 
Newari Era which corresponds to A.D. 1165. Two other Mss. of 
the same work have also been shown by the editor to have belonged to 
a period not later than the 13th century. The date of the collec- 
tion may be placed in about iioo A.D. as it contains Sadhanas of 
Advayavajra, his disciple Lalitagupta, and Abhayakaragupta all of 
whom flourished in the immediately preceding period. It there- 
fore stands to reason that the earliest Sanskrit Mss. of the text of the 
Sadhanamala is only about 65 years later than the date of the 
collection, and as such the Sanskrit text is likely to be more reliable 
than its Tibetan translation which must be of a later date. The 
authority of the Sanskrit text therefore cannot be set aside so lightly 
as the learned critic has done. We would have certainly attached 
some value to the Tibetan translation had it contained some sensible 
readings suggesting improvement on the printed text. But a v^y 

MAKCH, 1927 
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large majority of readings found therein having been of an unreliable 
nature we cannot subscribe to the opinion of the critic. We shall show 
presently how his assertion in holding that the Tibetan translation 
has only preserved the true readings is absolutely without any founda- 
tion. 

The critic further complains that many points in the Sanskrit text 
are unintelligible to him. That the Buddhists, especially the Tantrics, 
purposely violated grammatical rules is known to all, and we will refer 
him again to the preface of the Sadhananiala and to an interesting 
quotation from the Vimalaprabha^ a commentary on the Laghukala- 
cakfatlka in the first volume of the Catalogue of Mss, in the Govern- 
mens Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ p* 78. 

The critic needlessly discusses the title of the printed Sanskrit 
text aud gives us the useful information that both the titles Sadhana- 
mala and Sadhanasamuccaya express the same meaning and therefore 
any title among the two is justified. There is nothing new in this 
information as the editor has already mentioned this in his short 
preface. Moreover, the critic is evidently unaware that all the Mss. 
of Sadhanamala follow one plan of arrangement while the Mss. of 
the Sadhanasamuccaya have an entirely different arrangement though 
the individual Sadhanas are the same in both the works. Therefore 
the title Sadhanamala only is justified and not the oilier one. 

While examining the arguments of the critic we do not con- 
sider it necessary to discuss the i obvious mistake in the Tibetan 
readings such as Jagatam instead of Sanskrit Jagati (p. 15 verse 
ib), anya instead of S. pata (verse 3c), balasya vegam instead of 
Sanskrit balam vegam (verse iic). Nor is there any necessity of pay- 
ing attention to such immaterial points such as evam for Sanskrit eva 
and many omissions of lines and words in Tibetan. The editor must 
however plead guilty for adding the hyphen (which is, of course, a 
printer s error) at the end of the line c in verse 3 before satatam 
in line d. 

With these few preliminary remarks let us turn our attention to 
the Tibetan readings where the critic is positive about the correct- 
ness of Tibetan and whereby he claims to have understood many 
points made obscure by Sanskrit. 

p. IS, verse i. 

The critic complains that the word samata does not give any 
sense though he tries his best to understand it. The Tibetan 
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reading which he interprets as samati opens his eyes and gives him 
clear sense which however he leaves to the reader to imagine. This 
samatt, however, does not give any sense to the average readers like 
us. The word samata we may point out stands for the word 
samata and the absence of a is due to the exigencies of the metre. 
The word samata evidently means ‘observance of equality.’ 

In the opinion of the learned critic the Tibetan Is un- 

doubtedly better than Sanskrit asamanta and it is indeed apparently 
so, because he missed the meaning of the Sanskrit word. The 
word asamanta here as well as elsewhere means ananta which we 
hope will remove all his difficulties. He need not strain his imagina- 
tion by explaining Tibetan asamana by amurta, because in verse 3 
instead of Sanskrit parasamantini his Tibetan reads parapyanantini, 
which leaves no room for doubting the meaning of asamanta as ananta. 
In view of the facts mentioned above the critic may reconsider 
hi<? position. 

In d the concluding word is only a repetition of the last word in 
a and as such the word sama stands for samara or samara. The critic 
need not create an additional difficulty by putting this as 
thus setting up a meaningless compound. 

verse 2. 

Here first of all we want to impress one most important point on 
the critic that it is not the business of the editor to change the readings 
offered by the Mss. whimsically even when they are defective. When- 
ever the readings can be justified they should be allowed to remain 
and when the reading is obviously defective he should suggest im- 
provements either in the footnotes or encloied within brackets to show 
that they are no part of the original text but the editor^s emendations. 
Now, if this elementary principle is not followed, and the editor*s 
pen is allowed to run riot then the resultant edition will not be an 
edition of the original work but either a new composition or an im- 
proved or degenerated edition of the original work. 

The critic finds in Tibetan gaganasatms tadupama na vidyate 
instead of Sanskrit gaganasatnolfamakata na vidyate^ but as both 
Tibetan and Sanskrit spoil the metre he suggests gaganopamas tadu- 
pama na vidyate which in his opinion should be accepted as the correct 
reading. In his zest for correct metre^ for which the Buddhists care 
very little, the critic performs the funeral rite of rhetoric. He means to 
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say first that the ^Lords are com,parable with the sky^ {gaganopamah) 
and in the same breath wants further to establish that the ‘Lords 
have no comparison’ {tadupama na vidyate). Whether the Lords, 
who are vigatopamahy can be compared with the sky or not, is indeed 
a controversial question. The Sanskrit reading however unlike Tibetan 
clearly shows the meaning {gaganasaml. iti upamakatH na vidyaie). 

Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the reading 
asimike and therefore changes it to asimake and goes so far as to dub 
the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical. T. asimake and S. asimike 
both mean ‘unlimited’ equally, the only difference being that while 
the former is in Bahuvrlhi the latter is in Tatpurusa, Slmika means 
‘one who has limit’ while aslmika means ‘limitless one' {slma asya 
asti tit — slim, Slml sa eva = slmikah, Na slmikali = aslmikah). 

In c the critic maintains that S. sadasattvadhaiu does not give 
any sense ; it should be changed to sada sat tv though T. has sada as 
we have in S. but he adheres to sada by saying that the akara 
in sada is dropped in Buddhist Sanskrit. We have seen in many 
instances in Buddhist Sanskrit the omission of akara in compounds 
but never have we come across a single example where the a of 
short has been dropped. Ihe S. sadasattva evidently means 

both saitva. and asaitva and gives quite a good sense, though it 
does not appear to be a whit •inferior even to the critic’s emended mean- 
ing which is hardly justifiable even from his T. material. 

Verse 4. 

In b the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying the metre 
breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Triloki vrajate instead of S. vrajate 
triloki. 

In d he asserts that the Tibetan translator could not understand 
the meaning of the line^ as he gives his sense only in prose, while 
the Sanskrit text should always be treated with suspicion. He 
asks us to accept the prose line aho tatra dharmata sugatir avagata in 
the absence of any other, instead of S. gatim gat esvapi aho sudkarmata. 
Further, he says su cannot be joir.ed to dharma but we fail to 
understand why the critic rejects sudharma ; we will ask the readers 
whether we will be justified in putting in three lines in verse and the 
fourth pada in prose in one and the same ^loka. 

Verse 5. 

He says that agtasiddht should be compounded with varada and 
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should not be kept separately as has been done in Sanskrit That 
Sanskrit is quite right can be understood even by a schoolboy when the 
line is explained as vctrudah (Bodhisattvah or Nathah) TTisufh4iy€ 
agrastddht{m) me dadantu. If T. is followed here as recommended by 
the critic what then will be the object of the verb dadantu y 

In b the critic recommends a change for the S. line varadana- 
tagragatitaiu gatah sada into T. vatadana te sada suvftah or suvftatain 
gatuh. But later on he again suggests sugatam gatah. His 
seems to be very fertile so that one Ms, can produce many readings for 
one and the same passage. The T . reading besides spoiling the metre 
spoils the meaning and grammatical construction. 

p. i6. 

Relying on some worthless T. reading the critic wants to disturb 
here a beautiful grammatical passage in c by suggesting triloki sakalah 
or sakala triloki (e) for S. Sakalastrilokivaradagrasadkakah. What 
good will come of it ? 


Lines 3 and 4 

Here the critic suggests by recommending us to cut short a colophon 
in accordance with T, to’ suit a verse completing it with the next 
line. As per his suggestions we compose the following beautiful 
stanza for examination by the impartial readers : 

Trisamayarajakalpokta Vajradharaglta stutih krta / 

Idam tat sarvabnddhanam adbhutagunavistaram / / 

p^ 17, verse 15, 

For mudradisu gauravam the critic recommends inudrad^va- 
gauravam. His contention may be correct but then he loses sight of 
the famous and welhknown stanza in the Vajrayana literature, viz : 
Mudramandalamantradyair japabhavanatatparaih 
Naiva siddhim param yanti kalpasamkhyeyakotibhih. 

Now the readers should judge for themselves whether gaurava 
or agaurava should be shown to the Mudras, and to the opinion of 
the critic. 


verse 1 8. 

In criticising this verse the critic gives us a most interesting 
of information by explaining the meaning of the word alam as 
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tion/ While thanking him for this courtesy we venture to point out 
that if the word is accepted in this sense the line antarayakara 
dhartmli in the following verse will be redundant. The word alam 
will therefore have to be taken in the sense as adkikam. Further, 
the word kauki tyarii in perfect accordance with grammar can be taken 
as an adjective of ajwam. 

With proper decency we cannot enter into the discussion whether 
T* ratim ganakathasu (love for gossip) or S. ratim saniganikasu 
(love for courtezans) would be better. Let the readers judge. 

We do not quite understand why the word bhnrth which means 
^much’ is beyond the comprehension of the critic. His T, gives ^bhuvah 
compounded with the previous word vicikitsakata° , In view of the 
particle ta which stands already for bhavah his new emendation seems 
uncalled for. 


Verse 21, 

For S. vidhina T. gives sadhanena, and because it spoils the metre 
the critic without any authority recommends us to adopt sadhanep- 
siiam instead of sadhanenepsitam which gives quite a different mean- 
ing. So far we knew that the sentient beings like men, animals, etc. 
have a desire, but now, according to the critic^s new emendation we 
have to understand that the inanimate things such as the sadhanas, 
books, literature, etc. also have a desire. But this belongs to the 
domain of science. 


p, 20 , 11 S-6 

Here the critic makes a little digression and utilizes his knowledge 
of iconography. Let us examine very carefully the arguments advanced 
by the critic. I % the original Mss. of Sadhanamala the word avasavya 
occurs nearly a thousand times. Nowhere it is spelt as apasavya 
which the Hindu Pandits are likely to do. How would it be justifiable 
for a conscientious editor to change the spelling simply because 
the Hindus spell it in a different way ? Further, the critic objects to 
the reading utsangasikitam because its T. equivalent means in his 
opinion uttanasthitam. In all Mss. the word is utsanga. In the 
sadhana No. 4 also the corresponding word is vamotsangasthitavaina- 
karam, and in the next. No. 5 it is utsangasthitapasavyahastam^ 
Thus none of the Sanskrit versions supports T, which is expected to be 
only a translation of S. We wonder why in discussing this point 
the critic is silent about the other sadhanas of the same deity. 
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Another thing which should be pointed out in this connection and 
which gives rise to serious misunderstanding is the meaning of and 
avasavya. Without ascertaining the meanings of these two words 
savya and apasavya which are taken by the critic correctly to mean 
‘left’ and ‘right’ respectively, he proceeds to the ridiculous length to 
give a lecture on iconography by saying that the Bhumisparsa Mudra 
is always shown in the right hand and never in the left. In case the 
readers may disbelieve in this precious discovery of his he at once 
cites his authorities such as V, A. Smith, Cohn, etc. That the fact 
is already well-known to the editor of the SMhanamal^ will be borne 
out by the fact that he, in the very first pages of his Buddhht 
Iconography (p. 1 1) while giving a description of Vajrasana mentions 
the fact that the Burhispar^Sa Mudra is displayed by the deity in 
his right hand. The fundamental mistake the critic seems to have 
commited is by holding that the word savya always means ‘left’ and 
nothing else. It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the word savya is very loosely used throughout Sanskrit literature, 
especially in the composition of the Buddhists and Jainas. The 
Sadhanamala is also no exception where the word savya has been used 
very indiscriminately to mean both ‘left’ and "right*. In the Vajra- 
sanasadhana the phrase savyakaram bhnsparsamudranvitam means 
nothing but that the earth-touching attitude is shown in the right 
hand only. The next sadhana of Vajrasana (No. 4) leaves no room for 
doubting this fact because in the corresponding passage it uses the 
word dakstna (which means ‘right’ undoubtedly) in the place of savya. 
That the word savya means ‘right* also will be evident if the critic 
proceeds a little further with the text of the Sadhanatnala and 
comes to p. 210 where the following line occurs 

Khadgakaririkarata savyc vainotpalakapaladhaw,. 

Here the word savya is used in relation with the word vama which 
always means Meft* and nothing else. It therefore stands to reason that 
the word savya at least here means ‘right* and "right* only. Other- 
wise, the deity with four arms will have no right hands, and all the four 
arms will come to the left side according to the critic s interpreta- 
tion of the word. Now while the Hindus describing this four-armed 
deity Mahaclnatara by name, borrowed the identical wordings and 
sense with certain modifications, and changed the word savya and vama 
as savyetara and savya to mean ‘right’ and ‘left* respectively* In 
the Tantrasara^ P* 4 l 5 we read 
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Khadgakartrisaniayuktasavyetarabhujadvayam / 
Kapalotpalasamyuktasavyapaniyugan vitam / / 

If we are to accept the critic’s interpretation as gospel truth then we 
have to relegate the two most deadly weapons like the Khadga and 
Karir% to the mercy of the left hands. But this will be rather difficult 
to imagine in view of the fact that we know of one Savyasacin 
> only in the person of Arjuna. Moreover, in the whole of the Sadhana- 
motla a careful reader will not fail to perceive that the weapons 
like the sword or the knife are never given to any deity in his left hand. 
If the critic is not satisfied with this explanation a few authorities 
on Indian lexicography may conveniently be quoted to convince him 
that the word savya is used in Sanskrit literature to mean both 
left and right : — 

(1) Hemacandra's Abhidhanacintamani with his own commentary 

p. 586. 

^ t) t ® t II 

(2) Vaijayanfx, p. 229. 

ii ti 

(3) Siddhasenacarya's Vihvalocanakos^a, p, 263 : — 

ws* ^ 11 ii 

When savya means right of course ava"" or apasavya means 
left and vice versa^ In the Sadkanamala in order therefore to ascertain 
the correct meaning of savya a reference should always be made 
to all the different sadhanas ascribed to one deity and if possible to the 
images of that particular deity either in stone or in metal. In 
view of the above it can be rightly said that the critic’s lecture on 
iconography in this connection is but a cry in the wilderness. 

I. 9 

As the same sort of interpretation has been given by the critic 
to the word savya it is needless to discuss it again here. But what we 
object to is his sweeping remark that the camara cannot be taken 
in the left hand. If the critic would care to turn plate XIl I in Dr. B. 
Bhattacharyya^s Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone 
image of Vajrasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deities, 
Maitreya and Avalokitesvara is reproduced, it will be seen that Maitreya 
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carries the Cafftara in the left hand while Avalokitesvara holds it 
in the right. This seems to be a logical arrangement inasmuch as the 
hands carrying the Camara should be nearer to the deity. Other- 
wise, the purpose for which the Camaras are given will be frustrated in 
case the attendant to the right holds the same in the right hand. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


Bharavi and Dandin 

In his paper on Bharavi and Dandin (I. H. Q., vol. i, no. i, pp, 
3 if.), Dr. S, K. De doubts with becoming restraint the correctness of 
the theory of Mr, Ramakrena Kavi on the relationship of Bharavi 
and Dandin which is based on the following solitary verse of uncertain 
import : — 

Sa medhavl kavir vtdvan bharavih prabhavo girain% 
Anurudhyakaron ma{tf%m narendre visnuvardham 
found in the Avantisundarikatha-sara (I. 22). This work appears to 
be a metrical summary by a later hand of the ancient prose work 
called Avantisundar%-katha by Acarya Dandin ; and, as such, a 
statement based merely on the metrical version but not supported 
by a corresponding prose passage of Dandin cannot be accepted as 
authoritative. Dandin’s prose passage corresponding to the above 
verse found in the text of the Katha published^ by Mr. Kavi 
being defective it was not possible to gather any definite informa« 
tion regarding the relationship of the two authors. The present writer 
has since had occasion to come across an exceedingly worn out palm- 
leaf manuscript of the Katha among the manuscripts acquired by him 
on behalf of the Department for the Publication of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, Trivandrum, during the year 1924-25, and to decipher the 
following prose passage bearing on the subject : 

tatrodapadi bhagavato vidhivad ahrta-saptatantu-rupino narayana- 
svamino nabhi padma iva brahmaika-dhama darnodara-svamimamS 
(trematajo?) yamah kumarah. sa yauvanarambha evathsubhagakrtir 
akrtaka-vakya-dari§ita-punya-sadbhavaya> sarvahga-mano-haraya> sarva- 
kala-vidagdhaya, sarva-bhasa-pravinaya, pramana-yuktaya, lahta-pada- 
vinyasaya, catura-hrdyalahkaraylL visuddha-jati-vrttaya sarasvatya 
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svayamvara iva kanyakayS svayam upetya sasneham asvajyata, kc 
hi nama bhagavatlm bhavitavyatam atikramya yatha-samlhitena 
ssdhayati patha. yatah kau^ika-kumaro maha^aivam mahaprabhavam 
gavam prabhavam pradlpta-bhasam bharavim ravim ivendur anu(rupya ? 
rudhya) darsa iva pun) a-karmani visnu-vardhanakhye raja-sunaii 
pranayam anvabadhnat.' 

The following is a summary of the passage : — 

From Narayanasvamin, the embodiment of holy sacri6ce, was born 
Damodara. The divine Muse marked Damodara for her own, even 
in his youth. Who could however do away with the all-powerful Fate 
and tread the path chalked out by his own wish ? Damodara, associat- 
ing himself with Bharavi, the great Saivite and the fountain of the 
Muse, allied himself by ties of friendship with the prince Visnuvar- 
dhana. 

The narrative of the Kaiha then goes on to say that Damodara 
touring on a pilgrimage happened to meet with the favour of the Gahga 
king Durvinita, that Simhavisnu the Pallava king of KahcT, having 
been attracted by his poetic talents, honoured him witii his favour and 
that Dandin, the author of the work, was the fourth descendant in the 
direct line from Damodara. 

In the prose passage quoted above, the words Bharavim and 
prabhavam occur as objects of anurudhyay while in the verse quoted 
from the metrical version the word anurudhya stands without an 
object. It is evident therefore that the words Bharavtli and prabhavaK 
ending in visarga which, in the verse being construed as referring to 
$a}i (Damodara), has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara 
were identical, should be read as Bharavim and prabhavam. What we 
learn from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a 
!§aivite (Mahasaiva) and a great poet {giravt prabhava) attached to 
the prince Visnuvardhana and that Damodara who was also endowed 
with poetic gifts of a high order secured the friendship of the king 
through the medium of Bharavi. 

The further narrative of Dandin mentions Siinhavisnu, the Pallava 
king of KaJici and Durvinita, the Ganga king, as contemporaries of 
Visnuvardhana and inscriptions also reveal three kings of these same 


I I am enabled to give the extract by the kind permission of 
Pandit R. Harihara l^astri, Head Pandit in charge of the Department 
for the Publication of Sanskrijt Mss., Trivandrum. 
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names as rulers of various provinces in Deccan in the beginning of the 
7th century A. C. It is certain therefore that the individuals known 
from inscriptions were the same as those referred to by Dandin. The 
fame of Bharavi as a poet had grown second to none but Kalidasa so 
early as 634 A.C. as proved by the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, 
the elder brother of the Visnuvardhana referred to, and, judging from 
his Kiraiarfuniya, he should have been a Saivite poet. Bharavi, 
mentioned in the Katha is therefore none else than the author of the 
Kir^tUrfuniya. As Visnuvardhana seems to have been Bharavi’s 
patron, while be was still a prince, i.e., before he became the Eastern 
Calukya king in 615 A. c., and after the accession of Pulakesin II in 
608 A. 0., Bharavi may be assigned to tlie beginning of the 7th 
century A. c., ; while the date of Dandin, the fourth descendant of 
Damodara roughly falls about the close of the 7th century A.C. 

G. HAMHARA ^iSTRi 


The Bhagavadajjukiyani 

In the June issue (1926) of the Indian Historical Quarterly 
Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya of Calcutta has contributed a short paper 
on '•'Rupakas — how many are they ?” in which he has made certain 
comments on a passage in the prologue of the Bhagavadajjuklyam-a 
Sanskrit Prahasana — recently edited b)' me and published from the 
Paliyam Mss. Library of Chennamangalam, Cochin State. Subsequently, 
the same paper with a few more lines added to it has been published in 
Wit. Summaries of Papers submitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference, 
Allahabad (1926, November) — this time the title being changed to 
" Bhagavadajjukiyani— some new problems^ In writing this note my 
intention is only to point out certain irrelevant points the author has 
raised in his paper submitted to the Oriental Conference, without mind- 
ing much for the many original ideas he has extracted, without 
acknowledgment, from the Preface and Introduction to the b^k. 

On page 50 Summaries of Papers he writes that just as 

Bhanika, the Uparupaka, is different from Bhaqa, the ^ ^ 

Samlapaka, the Uparupaka, may be quite different from Sallapa, the 
Rupaka;" and adds that since Vara and Sallapa are ‘-by way of ass«m- 

tion” to be considered as Rupakas, “it would not be wrong to say that 
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the. prologue gives us a list of no less than u Rapakas.*' Now, we know 
that according to Dasarapaka ( 1 , 8 ), SUiiya-darpana (vi. 3) and Bharaia- 
nUyas^stra {xYiiu 2, 3) there are only ten Rupakas.^ But the author of 
our Prahasana has, along with these ten, mentioned Vara and Sallapa, 
brides a few others whose names were unknown. That simply because 
the^ have been mentioned along with the Rupakas, they should 
also said to be belonging to that class is quite untenable. Vara, on 
th^ other hand, had probably been one of the minor types of dramas 
known at the time of the author ; but it became subsequently unkrown. 
Sallapa or Samlapa, which is only another word for Sainlapaka 
(meaning 'discourse’), is clearly one of the 18 Uparupakas mentioned 
in the Sahitya’darpana (vi. 4,5). It is, therefore, of no use trying to 
maintain that the author had meant by the words Vara and Sallapa 
to be Rupakas. To make the point more clear let me quote the 
text below : 

I 

Could any one ascertain that the types tf dramas which the author 
has meant by the word adw 4 in the above passage, and which, like all 
the rest, are said to have been sprung from Nataka ai d Prakarana, are 
to be included among the Rupakas ? One might in that case say that 
there are not only ten, not twelve, but more than that number of 
Rupakas ; but this will be absurd. 

Here I may be^ allowed to point out that the commentator has 
explained the compound nxiaka^prakarana as Bharatasastra, taking 
prakarana to mean laksana-grantha. But he does not tell us why in that 
case the two principal t}'pes of dramas, viz., the Nataka and the 
Prakarana have to be omitted from the list. It will, therefore, be more 
correct, I think, to take the whole compound, as Prof. Winternitz has done 
to mean “sprung from Nataka and Prakarana, In the Sahityadarpana 
we have a passage conveying a similar idea, where, after enumerating 
all the different types of dramas, we are told : “Verily, they (the 9 
Rupakas and the 1 8 Uparupakas) are all like the Nataka in quality, 
although they differ in their special characteristics,*'- I'he author 


1 In all the lists given in the above works, it may be noted that 
Nataka and Prakarana are given the prominent place. 

2 ftiW I —V I. 6. 1 he Commentary says : ^ 
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of the Prahasana has, on the other hand, taken Nataka and Prakarana 
in the same category. It may now be evident from this that the author 
must have meant both the Rupakas and the Uparupakas in the list 
when he said that they were all sprung from Nataka and Prakarana, 

Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya, 1 think, misrepresents Prof, Winternitz 
when he attributes to him the suggestion that Bodhayana Kavi (the 
author of the Prahasana) might be identified with the Vrtiikara of 
the Brahmas utra. On the other hand, what has been suggested by the 
Professor was that, tliough there was a Bodhayana often quoted by 
Ramanuja as Vrttikara, who wrote a commentary on Badarayana, 
the Bodhri}^ana Kavi of our Prahasana could not be identified with 
him. 

But for these, all the ^new problems’ the writer has ushered 
before the public are quite the same as I have mentioned 
in my Introduction to the book, and bave^ therefore, no occasion 
to differ from them. 

P. Anujan Achan 


Balpur Copper-coins of Pratapamalla Deva 

A netv discovery 

Balpur is a little village on the north bank of the Mahanadl in the , 
Chandarpur tract of the Bilaspur Dist., C. P. It is about 8 miles from 
Pujaripali (Sarangarh State) where there are the remains of three small 
old brick-temples of the type of Laksmana temple at Strpur (Dist, 
Raipur), the old Sripur, the capital of the Mahakosala country and 
where an inscription of Gopaladeva (Cedi era 840*= A. D. 1088) was 
found ; and about 16 miles from Kirarl village where an inscribed 
wooden pillar (now in the Nagpur Museum) was unearthed in 192 1, 
the writing on which is in BrahmT characters and is pronounced to 

be of about the 2nd century A, D. 

Balpur has no tradition of its own except that in very olden days 
it was a rival town of Ratanpur and was rather superior to it. This 
is expressed in the following words of the gold-dust-washers who 
periodically visit this place every year ; — 

The second tradition is that Balpur contains such a vast treasure 
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that it can feed the whole world for days t ^ 

% % I No importance can, however, be attached to this tradition 

as such sayings are very common. 

Very small gold rings called are found here by the gold- 

dust-washers in the bed of the Mahdnadl and about its banks. Nothing 
definite is kndwn about the use of these small rings. The name and 
shape of the rings suggest that they were probably used as hair 
decorations of women. 

Balpurhzs yielded a number of coins the most important of which 
are those of Pratapamalla Deva^ whose coins have not yet been found 
anywhere. These form the subject of the present note. 

In 1919 some two or three very worn out pieces of copper were 
brought to me with one copper coin of Ratnadeva, the Harhaya prince 
of Ratanpur. These worn out pieces contained nothing on one side 
being very much corroded while the other side contained one indistinct 
letter. These were sent to the Coin-expert, Central Museum, Nagpur 
but they could not be identified owing to their bad condition on 
account of tear and wear of time. On 6-7-24 the village watchman of 
Balpiir got one small copper coin on the footpath leading to the 
Mahanadl. On examination I found that it contained in three lines 
on the obverse the following inscriptions : — 

(Srimatpra) 

(tapama) 

W (11a deva) 

and on the reverse a distinct figure of a rude lion and of a dagger or 
sword (no. i). Three days later one bigger coin of Pratapadeva was 
handed over to me by a boy. This has a picture of a lion. The boy 
had got it on the border of the village site where his father was 
digging earth (coin no. II}. 

On 2-10-24 a fresh coin of Pratapa (middle size) was found. A 
fislier boy was grazing cattle in a meadow on the bank of the Mahanadl 
and he came across it after a heavy shower of rain, which had exposed 
it out of the sandy soil (coin No, III.) 

On 24-10 24 a coin of Pratapamalladeva (middle size) was secured 
by me from a gold-dust washer. He had got it while washing for gold 
dust and Balmuniyas (small gold rings) (coin no, IV). 

One coin of Pratapmalladeva was found near the village of Pujari- 
pali referred to above (coin no. V). 

On 8-9-25 a middle sized copper coin of Pratapamalladeva was 
found at Balpur, From this coin it was confirmed that the name of 
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the prince was Pratapainalladeva, because the letters ^ and ^ are 
quite distinct on this coin while on other coins of that king those two 
letters were not so clear, (coin no. VI). 

Besides these 6 coins, I have got 6 more coins belonging to this 
king. So I have altogether I2 coins. Out of which one is of small 
size, five are of middle size and six of bigger size. 

All of these excepting one were found at Balpur and 1 therefore 
call these coins by the name of Balpur Coins of Pratapamalladeva, 

I sent some of these coins to Mr. M. A. Suboor, Coin-expert, Central 
Museum, Nagpur. He kindly examined them and wrote to me that 
he agreed with me in my views that the coins belong to Pratapasnpha- 
deva, the Haihaya prince of Ratanpur, as the figure of a lion was very 
much in favour of their being assigned to the Ratanpur Haihaya 
dynasty. 

According to the Raipur District Gazetteer (1909) Pratapasinihadeva 
reigned about 1276 A. D. and according to Babu Rewa Ram PandiPs 
“Ratanpur Itihas” his rule extended from Vikrama Samvat 1307 to 
1350 (1250 A. D. to 1293 A* D.). I am of opinion that the word 
in place of was a mistake made by the later 

writers. The proper name of the king was Pratapamalladeva as is 
found on the coins. 

Pratapadeva is stated to have conquered a portion of Allahabad 
division and to have founded *Pratapapura,^ a town after his name in 
commemoration of his victory. 

The characters of the legend on these coins appear to be of the 
1 2th century A. D. 

The coins of Pratapamalladeva in question weigh as follows : 

Small coin (no. i) i masa 4 ratis (ij^ masa) 

Bigger coin 3 masas 

Middle size 2 masas 2 ratis 

The weight of coin no. \ is just the same as that of the copper-coin 
(small) of Ratnadeva (Haihaya) found here ; both weigh masa, 

I give below the weight of some more copper-coins of the Haihaya 
princes of Ratanpur found at Balpur : — 

1 Small copper coin of Ratnadeva 

(Type rude lion) 

2 Haihaya piece (worn out) 

3 » i> ( >> ) 

4 Bigger copper coin of Prthvl- 

deva 1st, (Hanuman type) 


I masa 4 
I „ I rati 
I „ I rati 


7 ma§as. 
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5 Bigger copper coin of Ratnadeva 

(Lion type) 7 masas 

6 Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 

(Hanuman type} 5 masas 3 ratis 

7 Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 

(Hanuman type) (worn out) 4 „ 2 ratis 

The variation in weight is due to the good or bad condition of the 
coins. 

Two very old square coins of copper (unassigned — probably 
of the Buddhist period) have also been found here. Each weighs 2 
masas 4 ratis. 

L. P. PaNDEYA 


Kautalya and Machiavelli 

That comparisons sometimes prove odious is sufficiently manifest. 
It is too well known that there has been a great crossing of swords, 
as it were, among the various orientalists of distinction as to the fact 
whether Kautalya, the immortal author of the undying Artha^astra, 
is an Indian prototype of the Italian Machiavelli. Put briefly the 
question resolves itself thus : whether Kaujaliyan recommendations and 
principles agree in the main with those of that remarkable statesman 
of Italy. This point of view has had the careful consideration and 
authoritative approval of scholars like Drs. Winternitz, Botazzi, 
B. K. Sarkar, K. D. Nag, U. N. Ghoshal and Shamasastry to mention 
only a few. Among these all scholars except Nag and to some extent 
Ghoshal seem to support the view that Kautalya is only an Indian* 
Machiavelli. Dr. Ghoshal too admits that some of the theories of 
the Arthasastra correspond with those of Machiavelli. 

This note is the result of the long contribution entitled ‘Hindu 
Politics in Italian* made by Prof. B. K. Sarkar to the March and 
June issues of the Indian Historical Quarterly, His writings bear 
out the unmistakable mark of his well assimilated and digested notions 
and ideas of western polity. In his outlook he is perhaps more 
an Occident than an orient. He seems to judge things Indian by 
the test of western standards of polity. This line of research has 
often landed many students of Indology in untenable positions. For 
the conclusions thus arrived at will not stand often the test of verifica- 
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tion with the originals. But one is happy to note the present tendency 
in Indian historical research to develop healthy lines of finding 
out the Indian view-point and examining the texts from that point 
of view. 

In the light of the above remarks we would proceed to examine 
some statements of Professor Sarkar as regards Kautalyaism and 
Machiavellism. According to Prof. Sarkar Kautalya like Machiavelli is 
the first of the new series of politicians in India and is an advocate of 
the secularisation of the state^ Kautallya is a treatise of political 
philosophy and not the document of an actual constitution, and 
last but not least Kautalyaism is Machiavellism. Let us take these 
statements one by one and see whether they are warranted by 
evidence. 

First Machiavelli was undoubtedly a remarkable author and a 
rare politician. He has to his credit a number of political treatises 
such as the Prince, the Dialogues, etc., where he has propounded new 
theories of state and administration, some of them strikingly original. 
It is hence in the fitness of things that he has been called the first/ 
of modern political philosophers. And what about Kautalya? He 
was one of our distinguished pandit-politicians who have played from 
time to time not an insignificant role in the make up of Hindu India. 
He has propounded certain theories and principles which, as he 
himself declares, are not his own but the choice fruits of his ceaseless 
endeavours in recovering the science ( ) from oblivion. It would 

appear that he has collated and collected the opinions of his prede- 
cessors from very remote times and generously acknowledges his 
indebetedness to their views and writings. At any rate he makes no 
pretension to originality. He speaks naked truth when he says 

^ ii Arth. 1 1 , lo, 

Kautalya is thus a faithful transmitter of ancient Hindn tradition. 
To him tradition is something sacred and inviolable, as to us even 
today. He bows to it with all humility of a serious student. To our 
knowledge he does not seem to break new ground. On the other 
hand, every one of his so-called secular recommendations meets with 
the approval of the Dharmasutras and the Dharmasastras wherein 
similar rulings are found (vide my paper *Is Arthasastra Secular ? 
in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference). Hence it 
is strange that Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar remarks that Kautalya like 
MacbiaveUi is the Jirsl of a new series of politicians in India. ^ 

I. II. Q., March, 1927 ^3 
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Secondly in Prof. Sarkar’s opinion Machiavelli was an ad- 
' vocate of the ‘secularisation of the state,’ vol II, p. 150) 

like Kautalya. He effected this by being the ‘inspirer of political 
movements against the papacy’ and by attacking ‘the vested interests 
of the theological status quo' This kind of secularisation is foreign 
to the Kautalyan treatise. In his book the author has given an 
exalted position to the Purohita, certainly not inferior to that occu- 
pied by him in the epoch of the Brahmanas. Even Dr. Winlernitz, 
■ ,the great advocate of the theory of Kautalyaism«=Machiavellism has 
agreed as regards the position accorded to the Purohita in the Artha- 
Sastra (vide Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, vol. HI, pp. 523!.). 
Here the great scholar shows how Kautalya has not strayed beyond 
the sphere of Brahmanical religion and the Brahmanical view of life, 
and how he accepts the floating tradition of his religion entirely and 
on that lays the foundation of the State. 

To add to this Kautalya has recommended a number of Vedic 
ceremonials, rites and sacrifices towards the welfare of the State, and 
these bear the weight of the inference that the remarkable statesman 
has not in any way minimised the value and importance of the 
established theological interests or religious practices. In the face of 
these facts could we still continue to maintain that the Arthasastra 
elevates Artha at the expense of Dharma? To hold such a view is to 
misunderstand the Hindu view-point wherein Artha is inseparably 
bound with Dharma. 

-Again Prof. Sarkar’s theory that the ArthaSastra is merely ‘a 
treatise of political philosophy, and not the document of an actual 
constitution’ is one that has no legs to stand on. For there are 
outstanding facts which falsify this argument. There is strong 
evidence which demonstrates the fact that at least to one monarch the 
treatise proved a practical guidance in the carrying on of his admin- 
istration. This monarch was the great Candragupta Maurya. In 
support of this view we have the more reliable evidence of the Greek 
ambassador IVIegasthenes records, fragments of which have been 
translated by McCrindle from the original Greek. He was a foreign 
traveller who happend to visit the great emperor’s court. His record 
is one of inestimable value. What all he has noted as regards the civil 
and military administration of Candragupta, well nigh agrees with 
the recommendations of the ArthaSastra. There is another piece 
of evidence that corroborates this view. The aim and purpose of the 
treatise are explicitly set forth by the author himself. He did not 
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write this work for the mere sake of a work. But he did this for 
the use of the king-emperor Candragupta, so that he might 
reign and rule according to the letter and spirit of the established 
law ( ). If this position were granted, undoubtedly 
Kautalya himself regarded his work as a practical manual. 

The assumption that Kautalyaism is Machiavellism, though ingeni- 
ous, is not a tenable one. We agree with Dr. K. D. Nag who remarks 
rightly, ‘Tn ethical concepts Kautalya is far removed from Machiavelli 
with whom he has been compared in a superficial manner^^ (Diplomatic 
Theories of Ancient India and the Arthasastra, .p. 112). Here is an 
estimate of the great literary historian. Lord Macaulay, on our Italian 
author. ‘^We doubt whether it would be possible to find in all the 
many volumes of his compositions, a single expression indicating that ^ 
dissimulation and treachery had ever struck him as discreditable. 
Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in him. It is therefore 
in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of those times that 
we must have seen for the real explanation of what seems most mys- 
terious in the life and writings of this remarkable man,* 

From this it is obvious that contemporary events and incidents 
left an indelible stamp on the writings of Machiavelli. There is reason 
to believe that these facts had influenced his writings to a large mea- 
sure. Do Kautalya's writings betray any such influence? The answer 
is in the negative. Further there is no comparison between the age 
of Machiavelli and that of Kautalya so far the political and social 
conditions which prevailed in Italy and India in their respective periods 
were concerned. Indian history and culture, it needs no stretch of 
imagination to understand, are peculiar to themselves, and in compar- 
ing them with any other civilisation and culture of the world, ancient or 
modern, due allowance must be made for the peculiarities of position 
and environment. Kaiitalya’s theories of administration and laws of war 
are not certainly influenced by contemporary facts. These India knew 
long before the author of the Arthasastra was born. Not only has 
India known them but there is evidence of their having been in 
practice in Vedic India. Under these circumstances no true purpose is 
served by propounding ‘white-washing^ theories and arguments. 

It would not be out of place to refer to one other assumption of 
Dr. Nag with which we cannot agree. He says, ‘^But the fact is that 
India has rejected the way pointed out by Kaujalya-Canakya to enter 
that of Dharmakesu.^* This is only misreading Indian historical 
literature and tradition. No emperor, be he Buddhist, J^n or Hindu, 
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has rejected Kautalya^s theories of the State. Even Asoka who is 
supposed to have chalked out a new line could not be said with 
any definiteness to' have abandoned Kautalyan doctrine in his civil 
administration. And if only he had embarked on an active military 
policy, it is quite probable and even possible that he would have 
pursued the laws ot war as recommended by Kaufcalya himself. That 
Kau^aLya has been accorded a celebrated place with no less dis- 
tinguished teachers of Hindu polity than Brhaspati.and Sukra by a 
writer of the eighteenth century (Sivatatvaratnakara, a recently 
published work in Madras), is eloquent of the fact that his canons 
and principles have never been rejected by ^the Hindu politicians 
following the Indian tradition. Says the author 

Tm I kallola 5, tarahga 7, § 1 . 17. 

Prof, Sarkar is certainly right wlien he remarks ^TCautalyaisrn firsts 
Kaiitalyaism second^ Kaufcalyaism always has remained the motto 
of the Hindus as of other pillars of the state.” Undoubtedly Kautalya 
‘is an inveterate trait of the Hindu genius' but he or his work has 
nothing to do with Machiavelli or Machiavellism. 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikhsitar 


The Malla Era of Visnupur 

There is an era current in Visnupur in the district of Bankura 
in Bengal and its neighbourhood. It is one hundered and one year 
behind the Bengali era called the San. But the San is not an inde- 
pendent era. It is an era dependent on the Hijri. Akbar at his 
coronation in 1560 changed the Hijri into this new era by adding 
solar calculation to the existing year of the Hijri and the subsequent 
years. In, the three hundered and sixty-six years intervening between 
Akbar^s accession in 1560 A.D, and the present year 1926 there is 
a difference of 12 years between the Hijri dead, tlie San^ the Hijri 
being now 1345 and the San 1333. So by saying that the Mallabda 
is one hundred and one year behind, we do not say much to clear 
the ground. It does not give us the initial year of the era for certain. 

There is a manuscript in the Library of the ASB, (No. io,8i6) of 
Goyicandra^s commentary on Jumaranandin's work, the copyist of 
which gives the following synchronism of the ^ka ^nd Malla eras. 
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This shows that the 1709th year of the Saka era was the 1093rd 
of the Malla era, i.e., the initial year of the Malla era is 1709 — 1093 
= 616 ^aka, i.e. 616 + 78 — 694 A.D. 

Mr. L. S. O'Malley in his Gazetteer of the District of Bankura 
(p. 23) says that a prince of northern India made a pilgrimage in the 
year 695 (?) A.D. to the shrine of Jagannatha at Puri. His wife was 
with him and in the deep jungle of Bankura his wife gave birth to 
a child. The prince however left her and the child in charge of a 
Brahmana named Pahcanana and a Kayastha named Bhagiratha Guha. 
The child grew up and was the founder of the Malla dynasty. He 
reigned for 33 years and greatly extended his dominion in the neiglv 
bourhood. His son Jayamalla continued the victorious career of tl^ 
Malla family and made Visnupur his capital. 

The history of this family is compiled from an account prepared at 
the request of the District Officer from papers kept by the royal family. 
Forty princes of the Malla family reigned at Visnupur. They ex- 
tended their dominion on all sides and consecrated a large number 
of temples and images. The forty* ninth prince Dhara Hamblra 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the emperor of Delhi. His son Vira 
Hambtra was well-known in the Vaisnava literature as the decoit chief 
who plundered the manuscript treasures of Srinivasa, Narottama and 
Syamadasa and at last became a disciple of Srinivasa Acarya. 

The era is still locally current in Visnupur but its currency is being 
daily circumscribed. 

Haraprasad Sastri 


Patan jali and hi» Knowledge of Sdence 

It is very natural for a scholar who has made a special study of 
an author to find in him all knowledge. Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakravarti's interesting paper on Pat ah jali that has been published 
serially in the Indian Historical Quarterly shows this weakness. In 
the section on ^‘Scientific Theories in the Mahabhasya” (I.H.Q.> vol. 
II, no. 4, pp. 738-742), Dr, Chakravarti has cited as instances of Patafi- 
jali^s scientific knowledge several views, most of which belong to die 
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region of everyday experience or are far from scientific. It is difficult 
to see what knowledge of Zoology is involved in the statement 
‘‘gomayad vrsciko jayate* (‘scorpions grow from cowdu ng'). [^ah- 

karacarya makes the same unscientific statement in his comments on 
Vedanta Sutras, I i'i-6, and here he probably follows the traditional 
interpretation]. The other instances of Dr. Chakravarti are mostly of 
this type. 

But one statement of Dr, Chakravarti deserves special comment. 
As the seventh instance of “scientific theories in the Mahabhasya/’ 
the writer tells us, “Patcinjali has more than once referred to the move- 
ment of the Sun. The Sun has its motion, though it is not perceptible 
to our naked eyes. There might be some bigger luminous bodies 
around which the Sun would be moving, just in the same way as the 
earth moves round it.” Here again one fails to understand the science 
that is involved. Patahjali seems most obviously to hold the unscien- 
tific and incorrect popular view that the Sun goes round the earth, 
a view which though ably controverted by Aryabhata some eight 
centuries after Patanjali, has not lost adherents among even astrono- 
mers of India. Dr, Chakravarti's assumption that Patahjali believes the 
Sun to be going round, not the earth but, a luminary bigger than itself 
is altogether gratuitous. The actual movement of an animal or a 
bird is visible to the naked eye. Not so is the case with the apparent 
or real movement of the Sun or the Moon. We see these luminaries 
in different parts of the heaven in different times from which we infer 
that they have changed places by movement. The early Naiyayikas 
call this sort of inference a samanyatodr^a anuniana, Vatsyayana 
in his Nyaya-bhasya on Gautama Sutra 1-1-5 gives just this illustration; 

^^Samanyato drs^m vrajyapTirvakam anyatra drstasya anyatra 
darmnam, yatha adityasya, tasrmd asiy apraiyaksa* py adityasya vrafya 
itir 

Compare also Gaudapada’s Bhasya on Samkhyakarika, under v, 5 : 

‘ SamZitiyato dt^layri deiad dcsantaram prapiayrh drstam gatitHdC- 
CdudTdtuTukciyih Ciiiifdvcit^ yuthd CdtifUTtdtttdtidvtdcsd/d pTdP‘ 

tarn avalokya gatiman ayam Hi, tadvac candratarakani itil' also iSabara 
on Mlmarnsa Sutra, i, 15. '^Samanyatodratasambandham yatha Deva^ 
daUasya gaiipTtrvikam dehantarapraptim upalabhya adiiyagatismaran- 

(Chovvkhamba edition, 1910, vol. I, p. 8). Is it therefore right 
to maintain that Patanjali supposed the Sun to go round another 
invisible luminary? 


K, Chattopjdhyaya 



Did Madhvacarya tour in Bengal ? 

Of the Vaisnava apostles of mediaeval India^ Sri Madhvacarya 
holds a unique place. The life he lived and the age in which he 
lived were both momentous. Those were the dark days of early 
Pathan rule when invasions and depredations were the order of the 
day. Hindu Vedantism and Buddhistic Tantrikism were at work 
to sap the life-energy of the people, so that national existence, not 
to speak of national expansion, was at stake. “Hindu India appeared 
to be crumbling down, but he had fought the theory of illusion, 
raised the value of the individual, given the motive force of the ideals 
of faith and hope and progress.” The foundation of neo-Vaisnavism 
was laid by him. His last message to his disciples was in the word 
of the Aitareya Upanisad that “it was not sufficient to understand 
Him and sit still. It was necessary to advance, to go forth, preach." 
It was this progressive view that in later years gained ground in the 
great Hindu empire of Vijaynagar and the Bengal of that period, 
while MadhvScarya himself was honoured by the ruler of the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal, who perhaps was Rudramba, one of the great 
women rulers of India. 

A word as to the daj^ in which Madhvacarya lived is here neces- 
sary. He has generally been placed at the end of the 1 2th century 
A.D. But according to the work on his life and teachings by Mr. 
C, M, Fadmanabhacarya, who has adduced some additional reasons, 
not given before, his time has been fixed as 1238-1317 A.D, We 
are here not concerned with all his other activities. His probable 
Bengal tour may be based on the works of Muslim historians, such 
as Ziauddin Barni^s TarikhA-Firos^shahi, and on a Sanskrit work 
Called M adhvavijciyn which describes his life and activities. 

Now, on two different occasions did Madhvacarya go on tour to 
Northern India. According to Madhvavtjaya Jayatlrtha- 

vijaya^ he returned from his first tour to Badri in about 126^ A.D. 
We have nothing to do with this first tour of the Vaisnava apostle. 

The second tour of Madhvacarya is believed to have b^un before 
1266 A.D. After leaving the territory of Mahadeva, the king of 
Devagiri who ruled from 1262 to 1271 A.D. he reached the shores of 
the Ganges. It is recorded in the Madhvavif(^y(^ that in 1266 A.D. 
there was warfare at those quarters. It is stated in the History of 
Hindusthan by Alexander Dow (vol. I) that in 1266 A.D. the Em- 
peror Ghiyasuddin Balban of Delhi ^'sent an army down betwewt 
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the Ganges and the Jumna, to suppress some insurrections in those 
parts,” So, according to Mr. Venkoba Rao, in his Life of Sri 
Vyasaraja, Madhvacarya met Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban after he 
left Maharastra in 1266 A.D., and that the Emperor treated the 
Acarya very well.” He crossed the Ganges and went to his destination. 

On his return journey when he had to recross the Ganges, there 
took place an incident which was important on both political as well 
as religious account. It was about 1280-81 A.D, At that time 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban went on an expedition against Mughi- 
suddin Toghral Khan, who had been the Governor of Bengal, but who 
at that time declared himself independent. When the Sultan reached 
Bengal he made an alliance with Danuj Rai, the king of Suvarnagram 
in East Bengal so that the rebel Toghral may not escape by that way 
(R. D. Bannerjee^s Bangalar Itihas, vol. II). Danuj Rai seems to 
be a powerful king and possessed a strong flotilla, so his help was 
assured by the Sultan to guard the escape of Toghral by water. 

We now come to our main point of discussion. It has been 
suggested that this Danuj Rai was the king who is said to have shown 
honour to the Vaisnava saint from Southern India. Mr. B. Venkoba 
Rao, in his work already mentioned, says that **theie is reason to believe 
that it is this .Danuj Rai that received Sri Madhvacarya, and sent 
boatsTor his party to cross the Ganges, The Tollowing sloka in the 
tenth sarga of Madhvavijaya clearly applies to an Indian prince, 
and not a Mussalman sovereign. 

M 

If it was Danuj Rai that met iSrl Madhvacarya, it shows that 
the latter was then touring in Bengal.” 

Considering the fact that the neo-Vaisnavism of Bengal took its 
cue from the school founded by ^ri Madhvacarya, and that many 
well-known personages of his time were connected with Bengal, e.g., 
Vi^nu Purl, who compiled the BhaktiratnUvally Madhavendra Purl, 
the mystic, and Vyasaraya, the guru of the kings of Vijayanagar and 
of writer Visnu Samki^a (according to the Gauraganoddesadlfika of Kavi 
Karnapura), this tour of the founder of the sect in Bengal in the 13th 
century is of considerable importance. If this fact can be established 
beyond any doubt by means of other evidences we shall be in a position 
to trace the original influence which shaped the Vaisijavism of Bengal. 

Rames Basu 



Jataka Representations in Siam 

The article of Dr. Barua on the Multiplicity of Jatakas and his re- 
ference to the Barhut Jataka-scenes tempt me to write a brief note 
on the Jataka representations in Siam. Not only are the Jataka- 
scenes sculptured on the gates of Barhut, but also in Siam. Just as 
the Barhut Jataka-scenes bear the n-^mes of the Jatakas in the Asokan 
character, so these Siamese representations also contain the names 
of the Jatakas in Thai character. So we have 51 Thai inscriptions 
with an equal number of Jataka representations in Siamese sculpture. 
Thanks to the industry of M. Fournereau, these 51 Thai inscriptions 
have been deciphered and the Jat aka-scenes identified. These sculp- 
tures are placed to the year 1357 A.D. during the reign of ^ri Surya 
Vam^a Rama Mahadharmarajadhiraja, the last of the famous kings 
of the royal dynasty of Sukhodaya in Siam. We get the following 
Jataka stories represented in the 'Siamese sculpture: — 
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, 3 

24 
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SO 

14 
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37 
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IS 
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l6 
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46 Asalamanta Jataka No. 61 49 Kalakanni J a taka No. 83 

47 Nanda „ »» 39 50 Atthassadvara „ „ 84 

48 Khadhangara „ „ 40 51 J* Jataka 

These Jataka scenes offer an interesting study to the students of 

Buddhism. Not only do we find these Jataka representations on the 
Barhut pillars in India, but also in Siam as well as in Java and Burma. 
With the spread of Buddhism in Siam, Java and Burma, the Jataka 
stories became popular in those countries and were represented also 
in sculpture. 

riiANiNDRA Nath Bose 


Date of Accession of King Laksmauasena 

The date when king Laksmanasena of the Bengal Sena dytiasty 
ascended the throne has not as yet been determined with any amount 
of certainty. Various theories have from time to time been propound- 
ed with regard to the question of which the two most important and 
most generally accepted are(j) that he succeeded his father Ballalasena 
in the year 1 119-20 A.D. and celebrated his coronation by the introduc- 
tion of a new era in his name known in later times as La-sani, Lai^v/ia- 
nabda or LaHviawi Samvat,^ (2) that he was made king by his father 
sometime after 1168-69, the Adbhutasagara^xvi Dmi- 

sagara of Ballalasena’. 

The correctness and accuracy of both these views have been ques- 
tioned. There was for long a controversy as to the identity of the 
founder of the era known as La-sam. According to the upholders of 
the first theory given above the first year of the reign of king Laksmana- 
sena of Bengal would synchronise with the initial year (i 119-20 A,D.) of 
La sam though this would go against the statements of the AdbhutasZi- 
gara and DZinasagara according to which king Ballalasena was ruling as 
far as ii68'69 A.D,^ Dr. H. C. Raychaudhury however has disproved 

1 /ASB.y vo). XLVII, p. 398; Ep, Ind.y vol. I, p. 306; JASB.y 
vol. LXV, p. 3^i BZi'hgalaf ItibUs (R. D, Banerji), 2nd ed., pp. 323-328. 

2 JASB,^ 1905* p* A 7 \ Raja?uala (R. Chanda), p. 66; Sir 

Asutosh Mukhetjee Jubilee Commemoration Volumes — Orientalia, pt. 

II, p. 2. 

3 Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscriptsy 1887-91, R. G. 
Bhandarkar, pp. xxxv-xxxvk 
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with good reasons any possible association of king Laksmanasena 
of Bengal with the era called Laksmana Samvat, the originator of 
which in his opinion has to be identified with Laksmanasena, 
founder of the Sena dynasty of Pithil Behar.^ 

Thus the first theory is of very little help now for the correct 
determination of the actual date when Laksmanasena came to the 
throne. 

The second theory is based on some verses to be found in some 
manuscripts of the Adhutasagara and Da7ias<tgara of Ballalasena. 
From two verses found in some manuscripts of the former we learn 
that the book was begun (by Ballalasena) in 1090 Saka (i.e. 1168 
A.D.) but the king raised his son to the throne and died before he 
could complete it.- And one verse in the latter work points to the 
year 1091 ^aka i.e. 1169 A.D„ when the book was composed by king 
Ballalasena.® It is argued from these that Laksmanasena must have 
come to the throne some time after 1168 — 69 A.D. though the exact 
date of his coronation is not known. The objection raised by some 
scholars against this view is based on the supposition that the verses 
in question did not originally form part of the works of Ballalasena 
as they are not found in all manuscripts.^ Neither is it possible, 
even on the assumption of the genuineness of the verses in question, 
to arriv'e at the real date of accession of king Laksmanasena as 
they merely say that Ballalasena put his son on the throne before he 
died but they do not tell us anything about the exact date when he 
was made king. 

^ But we have now some definite evidence with regard to this date 

from the colophon of the Sadukitkarna ffV'td of $rldharadasa, a con- 
temporary of Laksmanasena, being the son of Vatudasa, a Mahasa- 
mantacTidrimani and friend of the king. It can thus claim to be 
regarded as contemporary evidence and be taken as reliable in the 


1 Sir Asutosh Mukherjee Jubilee Commemoration Volumes (Orien- 
talia), pt. II, pp. 1-5. 

2 Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (1887-91), R. G. 
Bhandarkar^ p. Ixxxv. 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts tn the India Office Library ^ 

Eggeling, p. 545. _ , ^ 

4 Buiigalar Itihas (R. D, Banerji), 2nd ed., p. AnL^ 

I 9 i 3 > p. 185; Ibid., 1919, p. I 7 I- 7 - 
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date of accession of king LAKsMAVASENA 


absence of anything found contrary to it. It has this further advantage 
that far from clashing with any known data it is in full agreement 
with the disputed dates found in the Adbhutasagara and Danasitgara 
which in their turn are confirmed by it. 

Now the colophon’- on a collation of the different manuscript*? 
can be put thus: — 

Sake^ sapta-vimsaty-adhika-^at-opeta-dasa-sate'^ saradam 
Srimal-Laksmanasena-ksitipasya ras^-aikavi.nse-bde*/ 

Savitur-gatya Phalguna-viinsesu parartha-hetave kutukat 
^ridharadasenedam Saduktikarnamrtam cakre// 

It can be translated thus: — ‘*In Sa^a 1127, in the year 27 of king 
Laksmanasena, on the 20th of Phalguna (calculated in terms of) 
the movements of the Sun, was composed this Saduktikarnamrta by 
Sridharadasa for the benefit of others/' 

The year of Laksmanasena referred to in the above colophon 
must needs be taken as having reference to his reign. For, if we refer 
it to Laksmana Samvai, the initial year of which, as is now admitted 
on all hands^ was 1 119-20 A,D„ this 27th year would point to 1146-47 
A.D. (1068-69 ^aka) as its equivalent and not Saka as we find it 


1 lam indebted to Prof. D, Bhandarkar for having kindly 
procured for me the text of the colophon from Pandit Ramavatara 
^arma who is editing the book in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, As 
a matter of fact, this paper is the result of a discussion which I had 
with Prof. Bhandarkar on this particular colophon. 

The text of Pandit Sarma is based on two manuscripts R, (belong- 
ing to one Pandit Ramanatha Tarkaratna) and 5 . (manuscript of the 
Serampore College Library, Bengal). I had occasion to collate two 
other manuscripts of the work for this purpose : — (i) Sa, (manuscript 
of the Government Sanskrit College Library of Calcutta), (2) A (manu- 
script of the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal). I further 
consulted the colophon as read by R.L. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts^ vol. Ill, no, 1180. 

2 -tra (Sarma), ca (R), simply Sake (Sa^ A, Mitra). Suketra or 
Sake ca would spoil the metre. 

3 hate not found in Sarma's text. It is found in Sa^ A and 
Mitra. 

4 rabdaik (Mitra, Sa^ A,), 

5 -bde omitted in Sa, A, Mitra, 
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specified in the colophon in question. Now, as the 27th regnal year 
of king Laksmanasena is found to correspond to 1137 8 aka, the first 
year of his reign must necessarily have been 1100 Saka, or 1178 A.D, 
This date of his accession is not in opposition to, but on the contrary, 
entirely agrees with, the information supplied by the much disputed 
verses of the DanasZigara and Adbhutasagara from which we know 
this much that Laksmanasena came to the throne after 1 168-69 A.D, 
On the other hand its indirect support of the dates contained in the 
above-mentioned works may reasonably be supposed to be sufficient to 
dispel all doubts as regards their authenticity.^ 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


On some Methods and Conclusions in Hindu Politics 

II 

Dr. Ghoskal admits my charges 

We have noticed above that the author wanted to consider *'at a 
later place, the scopej of an historical investigation of political 
theories/’ He seems at last to come to this point and devotes two 
paragraphs. 

Speaking about my remarks on his rather one-sided treatment of 
the problems of the state in post-Vedic times he says : — ^'^The critic's 
charges on this point indicate nothing so much as his tendency to 
mis-state facts and to shut his eyes to the positive evidence of texts/’ 
Let us see how his facts have been mis-stated by me. My remarks 
may be given as follows : Dr, G. fails for the Vedic ages to take 
cognizance of anything but the king and the priest. ‘*The same 


I If the above interpretation of the date given in the colophon 
be accepted there will be no room for ambiguity in it as was suspected 
by Manomohan Chakravarti 1906, p. i 75 )- suggested 

emendations (loc. cit,) rasasltatame and rasaikatriinse (thirty-one) 
for rasaikavifiise with a view to refer the year to Lak^ntana Saiijivat 
and the reign of Laksmanasena respectively are not satisfactory on 
grounds of metre. The latter of the two again does not appear to 
be a Sanskrit word at all and is based on the gratuitous supposition 
that Laksmanasena came to the throne in 1168 A, D, 
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absence of balance in regard to the problems of political theory vitiates 
G’s treatment of the subject during subsequent periods.” 

What topics has he ignored ? “Neither public finance nor inter- 
national law (understood of course in pre-Grotian sense) nor juris- 
prudence nor the theory of war has been touched upon by the author. 
And he is oblivious, as a matter of course, of the rustra (the territory 
and people) with its economic factors.” 

But what has Dr. Ghoshal really discussed in his book? “Instead 
the author has furnished his readers with a series of theories of king- 
ship and a bundle of ideas on the relations between the king and the 
priest. An absolutely wrong view has thus been bequeathed on the 
thoughts of the ancient and mediaeval philosophers The publica- 

tion is likely to propagate among the readers an one-sided and 
erroneous judgment on the philosophical worth of the Hindu political 
theorists.” 

The author has charged me with the “tendency to mis-state facts 
etc.” But he has failed to challenge my charges. On the other hand 
he accepts my charges on hi.s limitations in their entirety. For he 
has to confess unequivocally as follows : — “It is true that none of the 
component factors save the king has been subjected in the H. P. T. 
to a detailed treatment.” And what else has my poorself said ? “It is 
reasonable to take the book, so runs my judgment, not as a ‘-hi-story 
of Hindu political theories,” as it claims to be but as a “History of 
Hindu political literature with special 'reference to kingship.” 

My friend ‘despairs’ of me and I am grateful to him for his 
solicitations. But it should appear even from his self-criticism that I 
have not mis-stated the facts. And in this connection one is naturally 
reminded of Dr. Ghoshal’s another remark about his work, namely, 
“to say in the face of this evidence tliat the H. P. T. is virtually an 
examination of the theory of kingship is to mis-state facts.” In the 
course of two pages and a half of the rejoinder the author finds himself 
in an inconsistency regarding the very scope of his own book. 

The situation, then, may be summed up as follows ; (r) Dr. Ghoshal 
admits in one place that his book deals chiefly with none of the 
component factors save the king.” (2) In another place he denies 
this fact. (3) My mis-statement of facts is nil, (4) On the other hand 
I sized him up thoroughly well just where the author thinks that I 
was fancying the “limited scope of the work” and “imagining” the 
“tremendous misconception from beginning to end”— under which the 
book labours. 
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The proper jurisdiction of Political Philosophy 

Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges about the limited scope of his 
work. But he says : “This was done deliberately with the object of 
confining the work to its proper jurisdiction.^' 

He has furnished a reason, and one ought to be satisfied. Because 
when an author says that he wants to study such and such subjects and 
exclude such and such other subjects, no reader has any right to 
demand what he himself wants. But even then Dr. Ghoshal cannot 
escape so lightly. For he should have made it clear either in the title 
or in the sub-title or in the preface or in the footnotes or even paren- 
thetically in the body of the text that he is going to exclude almost 
everything save the king." But he has not done this. Rather he is 
furious at an honest reader who while reading his book has happened 
to discover the real worth of its contents. 

The question about the limitations of his scope might have been 
closed here. But Dr. Ghoshal has raised another trouble in the re- 
joinder. He is talking of the ‘^proper jurisdiction*' of a history of 
Hindu political theories. And he asks: “Will the critic who makes 
the omission of ‘public finance, international law, jurisprudence and 
the theory of war' from the scope of the H.P.T. the basis of his charge 
kindly explain why the boundaries of the sciences laid down by 
a well-established convention should be transgressed in the case of 
political philosophy ?*' 

Here it is well to point out that I have no complaint against the 
omissions in his book as such. Omissions there must be perhaps 
in every publication. I have only stated what it is and what it is not. 

Now, as regards the “proper jurisdiction” of political philosophy 
or rather of a history of political theories. 

Political philosophy to begin with, has absolutely no well-establish- 
ed convention. Of course it deals with the “state", it discusses 
“politics**. But the categories of thought in Aristotle's Politics are not 
identical with the categories of thought in Thomas Aquinas's 
Government of a Prince. Nor do Leroy-Beaulieu and Treitschke con* 
cern themselves with the self-same political cat^ories. 

The dififerences in the categories do not constitute the sole 
difference in the realm of political speculation between thinker and 
thinker. Even where the categories are identical the “contents* of 
those categories, i.e. the “substances of thought” as indicated by the 
categories may have absolutely nothing in common. Categories 
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like democracy, republic, law, justice, liberty, intervention, social control 
and so forth have differed in content or sub'^tance from epoch to 
epoch and of course from philosopher to philosopher. 

No philosopher is compelled to think of political problems in the 
technique, terminology or "form” of another philosopher. Nor is 
his "matter,” substance or content of philosophy bound to follow any 
well-established convention. 

The moral is clear. If you are discussing the political philosophy 
of Plato you are expected to discuss his category of the 
sopher-king” to mention but one item. But when you are studying 
Hobbes you have to devote attention, say, to the “state of nature.” 
The subjects that arrested Plato’s attention are varied. So are 
the subjects that arrested Hobbes’s attention. Should anybody, there- 
fore, venture on writing a history of political theories, it will not 
be enough for him to write on the philosopher-king alone in the chapter 
on Plato. If Hobbes has talked on law, the historian of political 
philosophy will have to deal with jurisprudence too. If Hobbes has 
something to say on the relations between nations, well, the historian 
cannot fight shy of the theory of international law, whatever its worth 
be. 

If, then, there be any “well-established convention” for a historian 
of political philosophy it consists just in summarizing, reviewing and 
interpreting all the different phases and items of political thought 
in which these philosophers were interested. But a historian of political 
philosophy finds it inconvenient for one reason or another to deal with 
public finance, international law, etc. He has only to say so and the 
trouble ceases to exist. But otherwise a reader will expect in the 
historian’s treatment of Montesquieu an analysis of the ideas on 
climate and its relations with manners. In the treatment of Bodin 
one can legitimately expect an examination of the revenues, the 
"nerves of the republic.” The law of nature must be examined in the 
discussion of Stoic politics, war in Machiavelli, and so on. 

And in the treatment of Herbert Spencer an examination of the 
doctrine of the state, viz., individual cannot be avoided. 

The “proper jurisdiction” of a history of political philosophy is not 
what you define it to be according to your convenience but how those 
political philosophers whom you are studying conceived their own 
problems. You may be a philosopher, and as such you are at liberty 
no doubt to write your own political philosophy but then you are not 
a historian. You are at . liberty, also, as historian to single out for 
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your own investigation in which the philosophers were interested. But 
you have no right to say that the proper jurisdiction of political 
philosophy or of the history of political theories is what appears to be 
convenient to you. 

Defects in Dr. Ghoshal's treatment of the Saptanga 

The defects of Dr. G/s book will now be apparent to those who, as has 
been pointed out once before, are conversant with the tables of contents 
in any of the Hindu political texts. ‘'Political science as vidya was not 
described by them,’’ as I have said in that footnote to Hindu Politics in 
Italian ‘'as a royal science or a priestly science. They used terms which 
have nothing to do with the king or the priest.” But in Dr. G.’s "proper 
juiisdiction”, the History of Hindu Political Theories deals in detail with 
"none of the component factors save the king/’ as admitted by himself. 

My criticism of the H. P, T. is as follows : — Dr. Ghoshal has not 
cared to do justice either to saptanga or to the science of the 
saptanga as understood by the Hindu philosophers. 

The author believes that since he has somewhere defined the term 
and mentioned all the seven elements of a polity including 
the king, he has done justice to the doctrine of saptanga. Similarly 
he thinks that it is enough to say somewhere that the king is but one 
of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

No. All this is too elementary. When somebody complains that 
Dr. Ghoshal’s book is vitiated by the "absence of balance in regard to 
the problems of political theory” the defects are deeper than can be 
whitewashed by such selMefence. As long as the theorists whose 
thoughts he is studying have made it a point to discuss the theories 
(whatever be their worth) of public finance, international law, etc., 
integral part of the doctrine of saptanga^ and devote as a matter of 
course more space to those topics which have been avoided by Dr. 
Ghoshal than to those which he considers to be the ^‘proper jurisdiction, 
no excuse on his part can be satisfying to the reader except a clear 
statement to the effect that he is interested only in certain aspects of 
Hindu political thought to the exclusion of others. 

The author pleads again, that somewhere in his book he has used 
a word which cannot but "include the people.’" Further, in one^ foot- 
note he has pointed out that "at a later stage Hindu political sicence 
was identified with the institution of monarchy.” All this is good but 
irrelevant to the point in discussion. The sole subject that is^ being 
considered here is whether the chapters in the H. P. T. deal with the 
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different members of the saptai\ga as one should expect of a faithful 
student of the Hindu texts, in the manner, for instance, that 
Hillebrandt's Altindische Politik does. My verdict has been in the 
negative. 

“iVi? justice^ no king'" in Mediaval European theory 

After having done with “the king*s divine nature^' Dr. G. discusses 
“the king’s duty of protection and the rule of justice.’^ In this connec- 
tion he quotes Utathya’s lecture in the Mahabharata on ^^Justice or 
righteousness being the bounden duty of the king” as well as being 
the “foundation of the ordered existence of the people” (pp. S7 j 98'ICK))* 
Then he comes down to the “right of tyrannicida.” 

In the course of these pages the author remarks that this concept 
is “peculiar to Hindu political thought.” In the rejoinder he has 
modified his statement and says "perhaps peculiar to Hindu political 
thoughts.” So be it. My reaction to this proposition, extreme or 
moderate, was worded thus : — “It is a very commonplace item of 
thought in Stoic and Patristic speculations. It occurs even in the 
French epic of the thirteenth century Le Couronnement de Louisa 

The author has challenged me to cite the “precise counterpart.” 
Here it is. In my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
(Leipzig, 1922), a book which is mentioned in Dr. G.’s Select Biblio- 
graphy (p. 283) there is a chapter entitled “The Theory of the Cons- 
titution in Hindu Political Philosophy.” Section 4 of this chapter 
deals with “kingship, a public office”, and section 6 with “right to 
revolt.” These two sections correspond, roughly speaking, with the 
subjects discussed by Dr. G. in the pages in question. It may be 
mentioned en passant that the substantial portion of these sections 
appeared in my article in the Political Science Quarterly (New York) for 
December, 1918. 

Among the ancient and mediaeval European teachers of justice or 
righteousness as the sine qua non of kingship one will find mentioned 
in my book Seneca the Stoic philosopher of the first century A. C. 
who exhorts the ruler to remember his responsibility as “one out of all 
mankind who has been chosen to act in the place of the gods.” The 
book mentions likewise Alcuin and Jonas. The Couronnement teaches 
that the purpose of God in making the king is not to enable him to 
satisfy his appetite but that he should tread down all wrongs under 
his feet. One should notice incidentally that even in Europe — among 
Stoics as well as the Fathers — the divine element is not unknown in 
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speculations on kingship. Then there is Bishop Hincmar who lectures 
like Utathya to a king on his duty of governing ^‘according to laws/' 
It is similarly on the bed-rock of justice that John of Salisbury 
establishes the differentium between the legitimate ruler and his 
opposite, the tyrant, who deserves to be killed. 

Indeed the identification of justice and the office of the king is one 
of the almost inevitable platitudes or pious wishes of entire European 
political thought in the Middle Ages, The authority of the king is 
held to be divine because it is his function to secure the establishment 
and maintenance of justice. Something like ^'no law, no king" ‘*no 
justice, no king” etc. has been, so to say, the A. B. C of political 
theory since Cicero the Stoic of the first century B, C. lectured on ^‘laws 
and duties." Nay it goes back to Plato’s analysis of “virtue." The 
English jurist Brae ton also is but a traditional jusdeite of the thirteenth 
century. 

These conventional teachings on justice, righteousness, law, tyranny 
etc. have all been translated and summarized by the Carlyles in thefr 
3 vols. of Mediaval Political Theory in the West (1903-15)- Those 
students of the nltisastrai, arthaaastras, danda-mti, etc. who believe that 
justice is a monopoly will not be losers if they care to of)en these 
books at the following pages: vol. I, pp. 9» 4^» 75 j 76> 86, 114, 

116, 199, 234, 264 ; vol. II, pp. 63-66, 1 18, 1 19, 120, 129- vol ; III, pp. 
32, 67, 89, 108, III, 113. 137-140, 145* iSi- 

And if it is allowable to make any suggestions on allied subjects, 
it may not be disgraceful on the part of learned scholars to 
cultivate a little intimacy with the Carlyles before embarking 
again on claiming certain peculiar features for Hindu theory. Besides 
for those scholars who have to use the expression “comparative politics 
with special reference to the Middle Ages, books like Poole's Illustra^ 

Hons of the History of Mediceval Thought (London, 1884), Littlejohn's 

Political Theory or Schoolmen and Grotius (1896), Gierke's Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages {19QO), Figgis's From Gerson to Grotius 
(1907) as well as Divine Right of Kings (1914) and Woolfs Bartolus 
(1913) may not fail to be eminently illuminating in regard to the proper 
scientific perspective. 

The Theory of Contract— Dr. GhoshaP s stumbling-block 

Dr. G. draws the conclusion that my criticism “deserves no notice.” 
I wish Dr. G. had followed his conclusion up by leaving me alor». 
Because, then, I would have at least been saved the trouble of 
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on readers a lengthy reply consisting in extracts from his book, 
my review as well as his rejoinder in order to show (l) that none of my 
statements are mis-statements and (2) that if there be inconsisten- 
cies and errors in his book somebody other than myself is responsible. 

The present occasion of Dr. Ghoshars impatience is my remark 
that ‘The contract theory has proved a veritable stumbling block to the 
author. Again and again he forces himself into unnecessary self- 
contradictions over the problem/^ Dr. G. says that this charge is ‘Tin- 
. supported by a single argument.^' 

My position was indicated as follows : ‘ It is not clear why the 

author should consider the Dighanikaya theory of contract an isolated 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought (pp, 121, 
I3S'I3^)-” 

My fundamental argument is the following : ‘ From his own refer- 

ences it is evident that the consequences of the theory are embodied 
in the older DharmasTitra as well as in the later N^ti literature 
in the shape of the notion that taxation is the price of protection.*^ 

Further^ Digha postulates the existence of a ‘'state of nature** 
.subsequent to the Saturnian age of no famil)^ and no property. The 
traditional matsya nydya of Indian speculation after which the elec- 
tion of the first king is said Xo have taken place is identical in import 
.with this Digha ^^‘state of nature.” Digha does not thus appear to 
exist in splendid isolation. 

Besides* Dr. G. himself says (pp. 120121) : ‘*The contract {Digha) 
in other words gives an historical basis in the past to that view 
of the relation of taxation to protection which we have found to occur 
in one of the DrarmasTitras and which, we think, is one of the 
root ideas of Hindu political philosophy.** 

It is clear, then, that what the Buddhist {Digha) theory of 
contract gives is a "'‘basis'' of the “root ideas” of Hindu politics. In 
that case the Buddhist theory cannot '‘virtually exist as an isolated 
phenomenon*^ in the history of Hindu political thought, as the author 
alleges. 

The above passages indicate that the Buddhist and the other 
theories were allied to each other and that there is no question of isola- 
tion. Dr. Ghoshal contradicts himself, again, in connection with 
the Kautillya passage on contract in his criticism of Bottazzi's ideas. 

Bottazzi has said that KaLitilya*s conception is “peculiar to him- 
self" just as Dr, G. says for the time being that the Digha is an isolated 
phenomenon. But Dr. G, criticizes B, almost in the same manner 
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as 1 criticize Dr. G. Thus according to Dr. G. ''this represents what 
may be called the current theory of the times rather than an original 
contribution of Kautilya’s genius (p. 133)/’ Again, "this virtually 
involves a Brahmanized adaptation of the Buddhist theory of contract” 
(P- 135 )- 

It is not necessary to discuss the worth of Bottazzi^s ideas here. 
But the conclusion is clear : (i) My arguments are supported by 
evidences put together by himself. (2) My arguments i. e. bis own 
evidences prove that he is inconsistent. (3) His book shows that he 
has not taken note of the theory of contract in the form or forms in 
which it appears in ancient and mediaeval Indian political literature. 

Fresh complications arise because of his inability to manage the 
"doctrine of divine origin” along with the "democratic theory of 
contract^^ both of which are to be found in Indian thought. But that 
aspect of the question need not be entered into here. 


Unjust treatment of Bakya the Buddkajs teachings 


On p. 123 Dr. G. writes some twenty lines discussing the ^^seven 
conditions of welfare” enunciated by Sakya the Buddha. My reaction 
to these lines has evoked from the author the following rebuke : "In 
doing this the critic lays himself open to the charge of a positive mis- 
statement of facts, ••• The critic’s further statement that the 
author of the H. P, T. cuts short his examination of Sakya^s moralizings 
on the plea that they do not embody any political theory is pure 
fiction.’^ 


In the first place, "pure fiction it is not, because everybody can see 
that he has not devoted more than twenty lines, or, at the highest two 
pages to the Sakyan teachings. In the second place, be has himself 
said that "these conditions of welfare” involve "a moralist’s analysis of 
republican conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly so 
called ? In that case he reed not get exasperated if I have only said 
that he considers 6akya the Buddha to be a mere ‘moralist and not a 
political philosopher strictly so called. He considers this to be a 
dangerous and wholly unwarranted generalisation. It appears that I 
mis-state "a fact simply when I reproduce it verbatim from his own 
writing and of course indulge in facile generalizations when even his 
own evidences expose his weaknesses. 

Then he asks me if I am "so simple as to think that whatever is 
attributed in the Buddhist canon to the Buddha must necessarily be 
the word of the Master,” I was not pedantic enough to begin 
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ing the ^‘authorship’^ of Sakya^s lectures in a footnote review, not at 
all archseological or philological as it is, of a book on political theories. 
And yet my scepticism has found expression in the words, ‘^Sakya or 
rather the men who collected his sayings,’* ^‘^akya and the Sakyan 
stalwarts.*’ These phrases indicate that at the back of my brain there 
lurks a shrewd suspicion that not all that is alleged to be the saying 
of Sakya the Buddha is perhaps genuinely his saying. 

My verdict on this portion of Dr, G.’s book remains therefore un- 
charged. 'Tt is*', as I said, ^‘perfunctory and extremely unjust. He con- 
siders Sakya to be a mere moralist. Yes, but Socrates was nothing 
else. And yet historians of the precursors of Plato know how to deal 
with Socrates and the sophists as philosophers as well as political 
theorists.” 

The injustice done to Sakyan teachings would be apparent to 
readers who notice that the author devotes almost a third of his entire 
book to the moralizings in the Vedic, Dharmasutra, Mahabharata and 
later literature. For “nearly every pretension of the Brahmanas and 
the rival claim of the Ksatriyas on which the author bestows plenty of 
attention should to a critical and impartial student appear to be 
nothing but moral sermons administered by each group to its victims.” 

Relations between Institutions and Theories : another stumbling-block 

Dr* G’s treatment of ^akya the Buddha is extremely unjust. And he 
has neglected certain Buddhist sources which, I believe, might be 
exploited in the interest of political theory. Hence I made the follow- 
ing comment, -“These omissions in the realm of what may with certain 
reservations be described as the so-called Buddhist political philosophy 
are undesirable features in a general history of Hindu political ideas.” 

This remark of mine leads Dr. G. once more to make a disparag- 
ing reference to my “curious ideas about the scope of a political 
theory.” And he says : “As the critic seems to stand alone in his 
conception of the range of an historical account of political ideas, 
no serious notice of his criticism need be taken.*’ Pray, who wants 
him to take any notice of my humble self ? 

What my conception of the scope of history of political theory is 
Dr. G. has tried to surmise. He believes that I expect him to “take 
cognizance of the concrete institutions of ecclesiastical as well as 
civil bodies and the principles of their working." “How otherwise,” 
asks he, “to account for the critic’s insistence upon the treatment of 
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the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity and the Asokan policy 
of administrative uniformity and paternal rule ?” 

The worth of these contentions need not detain us here. But 
the learned author has rushed so hastily to print that he cannot 
coolly realize the lines along which an expansion of the horizon of 
ancient political speculation may be expected. It is not my intention 
to add to his confusion by asking him (or anybody else who is prone 
to confusion) to begin studying the institutions along with the theories. 
Indeed we have once tried to save the learned author from such a 
confusion while examining his analysis of the ‘'standard Indian 
polity.” 

Institutions are indeed distinct from the theories. But institutions can 
be exploited in order to find out the theories which lie behind, around 
and within them. For speculative thought plays no inconsiderable 
part in the making of institutions which may indeed to a certain extent 
be described as theories embodied. Especially when certain institu- 
tions happen to be the nucleus of a rich literature, descriptive or 
idealistic, the possiblities of finding a theory in them are enlarged. 

One wonders what leads Dr. G. to believe that I “stand alone” 
in a certain conception. Standing alone is of course not necessarily 
a disgrace. But if he had cared to mention also some of the authori- 
ties on political science, Indian or foreign, who would like to 
excommunicate me and compel me to “stand alone ” I might have 
learnt as to what to guard against. 

My ideas in regard to the place of institutions in a history of 
political theories may or may not be identical with what Dr. G. 
surmises them to be. But it is strange that in the rejoinder he should 
suspect certain ideas as my own and condemn me as a ‘furious” creature 
fit to “stand alone’’ on account of them while in the preface to his 
book he claims the same ideas for himself. Thus, says he (p. ix) 
about his work : “Hence all that can be attempted is to bring out, 
as the author has sought to do, the general bearing of institutions 
upon the growth of ideas.” It is evident that he does not intend to 
boycott institutions from the study of theories. 

We need not be hypercritical and wait to examine to what extent 
his book betrays evidences of a “general^’ study of institutions as 
influencing theories. But it is patent that he disparages me for certain 
things which I am alleged to like but which he himself has ‘‘sought*’ 
to or at any rate would be glad to do,— ^another instance of Dr. G.*s 
rejoinder contradicting his book. 
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The politics of Vinaya and Edict literature 

Now the Mahavagga and the Cullavagga are certainly not institu- 
tions but constitute a literature about them. In my estimation these 
treatises deserve therefore a critical analysis from the angle of political 
speculation. And “although mainly institutional in contents,” as I 
said, this Vinaya literature “might be made to yield some of the 
theories of the Sakyan monks in regard to the problems of authority, 
justice, liberty, individuality, demociacy and so forth.” 

Evidently in these suggestions regarding certain possibly fresh 
data for political theory there is no hint, as suspects Dr. G., to the 
effect that “a history of political theory should take cognizance of the 
concrete institutions, etc.” My own views on this question need not 
however be discussed here.- 

Dr. G. considers it “amusing to note” that I am ‘'discretely silent" 
about the theories that the investigation of institutions might yield. He 
expects perhaps that a footnote review should not only suggest the 
lines of advance in scientific research but also establish the system 
in its entirety. 

And yet it appears that my review is not altogether silent as he 
suspects. ‘ Asoka’s edicts likewise,’’ as has been pointed out by my.self, 
“should demand the attention of the student of political theory. For 
Asoka has undoubtedly a great place in political philosophy.” 

It need be observed that the Edicts like the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions are, first and foremost, specimens of literature. And although 
institutional in origin, this literature can be made to yield theories. 
My judgment on the Asokan literature is as follows : “In the midst of 
the ethical propaganda one can discover certain ideas that are no 
mean contributions to the world of political thought. The ‘problem 
of the empire,’ i.e,, imperial nationalism is manifest in Asoka’s solicita- 
tion for administative uniformity. A second contribution of Asoka 
to political philosophy consists in the formulation of the doctrine of 
enlightened despotism in the manifesto which compares the subjects 
to the children and son.’’ 

It will be noticed that I am not talking here of Asoka as statesman 
but of Asoka as political thinker. 

Katdilya’s scope an i province misunderstood by Dr. Ghoskal 

“A large measure of attention” is alleged by Dr. Ghoshal to have 
been bestowed by me upon his chapter on Kautilya. The statement 
is inaccurate. No, some twenty lines only have been devoted to it. 
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My object in this rather very short reference was chiefly twofold, 
f'irst, it was my intention to tell the readers that Dr. Ghoshal’s chapter 
on K. (pp. 124-158) has degenerated into a summary of the translation of 
certain selected topics, which^ again does not rise above the conven- 
tional. My second object consisted in pointing out in a general manner 
Dr, GhoshaPs shortcomings in regard to the Kautilya question. 
The province of political philosophy i, e. field of topics as conceived 
by K. has been misunderstood by the author, for he has sedulously 
avoided just those contributions which constitute the greatness of 
the Arthasastra in the history of politics, namely, the superb 
Kautilyan thoughts on finance, inand^tla, strategy and tactics. His 
treatment is one-sided and leaves the major portion of Kautilyaism 
untouched. 

We shall now take the word ‘‘scope” and define it in a manner 
different from the one in which the word ^‘province” is used. The 
scope, i.e., the scientific nature, character or object of the Kautilyan 
treatise is as a rule mis-understood by indologists because of its 
institutional references and practical associations. Dr. Ghoshal also 
does not properly handle the scope of the Arthasastra, or at any rate 
fails to make a legitimate use of its correct scope in his dissertation. 

It is the tendency to ignore the fact that the Arthasastra is 
Kauiilya-darsanam (Kautilyan philosophy). It is in other words a 
theoretical, speculative treatise and not a historical work designed to 
portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not clear on the question of "‘scope’’ as he is not 
comprehensive in regard to the ‘"province.” “The Arthasastra deals not 
with the theory of the state, ’ says he (H, P. T., p. 126) “but with the 
art of government.’^ In reality the Arthasastra deals with both but 
with each in a “philosophical” manner. 

It need be observed that the ‘art of government’ itself has a 
theoretical, speculative, philosophical, i. e., darsanam aspect. And it is 
this philosophical treatment of the “art of government’' together with 
the discussions on the ‘"theory of the state” that constitutes the 
totality of the Kautilyan complex as it is. Dr. Ghoshal’s dissertation 
deals with certain topics of only one part in the vast system oi Kautilya 
darsanam. 

Art of Government vs. Theory of State 

This is why my review had to say that Dr. Ghoshal has been 
shunted off the right track by an unwarrantable, wrong attitude tq 

L H, Q., MARCH, 1927 
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regard to K. Arthahastra is not chiefly a book of practical guidance for 
statesmen, not more at ai\y rate than any philosophical work on the 
theory of the state or on the art of government can be, A correct 
judgment, as conceived by myself, should be as follows : Kautilya’s 
book is political philosophy, science or theory par excelleme. One of its 
sources of strength consists undoubtedly in the wealth of concrete 
illustrations drawn from statecraft such as are unknown even in the 
MahabM>rata. The author or authors of the Kautilyan cycle have 
endowed their philosophical investigations with plenty of realistic data. 
It is while presenting this my view of the Kautilyan treatise that a 
statement had to be made to the effect that the book must not be 
described as a mere handbook on the art of government meant for 
the ministers, the bureaucracy, etc. 

It has been indicated above that a philosophical treatise on politics 
may comprise theories on the art of government as well as theories 
on the state. Theories on the constitutions, administration, etc., 
belong as much to political philosophy as theories on sovereignty, 
law, justice and so forth. 

But it is apparent from Dr. GhoshaFs analysis that as far as the 
scope of political philosophy is concerned, one group of items excludes 
the other. In his estimation, it should appear, there is no political 
philosophy bn ‘‘the art of government.” 

And here it is perhaps that one finds the explanation of the 
author’s difficulties with Kau^ilya, We have just noticed that accord- 
ing to him the Arthahastra “deals not with the theory of the state 
but witli the art of government.’’ We are to understand thereby that 
the book is not theoretical or philosophical. In that case the book 
might as well be almost left out of consideration in a history of 
political theories. 

In the passage in question Dr, Ghoshal has made a categorical 
negative proposition in regard to the “theoretical*’ character of the 
Arthamsira, But perhaps he does not mean it. For in that case 
he would have to contradict his position as indicated on pages 
(H. P. T.). There he makes it clear that the book embraces a “mass 
of abstract speculation within its orbit,’’ “inquires into the essential 
nature of the state institutions^’ and deals with “abstract questions.” 

Let us concede that he does not intc^nd to appear inconsistent. 
We are therefore forced to conclude from his treatment of the subject 
that Kaiitilya’s “ abstract speculations” and “inquiries into the essential 
nature of the state institutions” touch only certain political problems 
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to the exclusion of others. But this is not a correct view of the 
Kautilyan treatise. Dr. Ghoshars chapter on Kautilya has therefore 
appeared to me to be “poor in quality and disappointing.” 

Secular and democratic strands in the Mahabkarata and Manu^ 

We have noticed on a previous occasion that the alleged divinity 
of the king in any significant sense cannot be substantiated by the 
Vedic passages on which Dr. Ghoshal defends. The author finds 
himself in difficulties as well as inconsistencies on the same question 
while discussing (pp, 180-181, 184-186, 277) the passages in the Maha- 
bhZirata {Santi, LXVIIl) and Majiu {Vri, 5 \ 

a. The metaphofical sacredness of sovereignty 

The texts are well known. They indicate, as suggested in my 
review, ‘^a metaphorical assimilation of the king's functions with those 
of the specified deities.” The king is said to burn like the Sun and do 
something else like the Moon and so on. These analogies bring out, 
if anything, the supreme importance of “majesty” as an abstract 
attribute of the king. In other words, the “secular” character of 
kingship is not inconsistent with these parallelisms with the functions 
of the powers of Nature, And Dr, Ghoshal is prepared at one point 
to accept the materialistic interpretation of the metaphorical sacredness 
of sovereignty (p. 180). 

But if at another point (p. 277) he does not set much store by the 
same interpretation, ordinary logic can only explain the phenomenon 
by the author's inconsistency. In the rejoinder, however, he wants 
the readers to believe that I have coolly suppressed the conceit about 
Visnu's entering the person of the king. Nothing of the kind. I have 
conceded in so many words that the myth may have been deliberately 
created in order to strengthen the principle of authority. But all the 
same, the secular strands of thought, wherever and in whatever 
they occur in Hindu political theorizing, cannot be neutralized by 


I See the references in the section on “the doctrine of resistance 
in Hindu thought^' in my Positive Background of Hindu Soaologv, 
vol II, part I, Allahabad (1920) as well as the sections on ^‘kingsh^p— 
a public office,* “right to revolt"’ and “taxes as wages and prices* in 
the chapter on the ^‘theory of the constitution” in my Political Instttu- 
tions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922). 
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such stuff. Secularism must get its due wherever it is to be found and 
we are not reluctant to render unto theocracy the things are legitimately 
its own in Indian speculation. 

Vi§nu enters the king but makes him the peoples servant 

This conceit regarding Visnu must therefore have to be explained 
and judged on its own merits. Let us admit that there is a theocratic 
touch in this passage. But these and other non-secular ideas have 
almost invariably another quite a powerful ^‘divine’' sanction attached 
to them. And here we confront the democratic elements in Hindu 
thinking which militate against the monarchizing tendencies of the 
philosophers. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not unaware of these ^^popular” strands of thought 
(H.P.T., pp. 184-186) in Hindu politics which teach that the “duty 
of protection is imposed on the king by God HimselL^ Both MahZt- 
bharata and Manu enunciate a doctrine of reciprocity. The duty 
of the people towards the king is not an isolated item in all these postu- 
lates. It is balanced on the strength of divine injunctions them- 
selves, by the duty of the king towards the people. Naturally 
therefore, in the scheme of social philosophy the status of the prakyti, 
people, is no less “divine'* or God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king. 

o 


c. Hindu reciprocity = Buddhist contract (rvithin limitation ) 

^These passages have been cited by Dr. Ghoshal as illustrations 
of counteracting principles, i.e., as militating against the authoritarian 
doctrines. And yet if he is willing to ignore, belittle or misinter- 
pret their significance in an analysis of the theocratic elements in Hindu 
thinking, it is his judgment that is respo.nsible and not the person 
who tries to understand the writing on the strength of its data. 

It IS clear on Dr. Ghoshal’s own evidence that the Mahabharata 
atmosphere is not entirely undemocratic. The author should therefore 
have no reason to believe, that the Buddhist theory of contract 
.s •incongruous” with the Hindu {Mahabharata or Manu) doctrine of 
rec^rocity. But if he chooses to do so (p. ,35), -it cannot be 

^ incongruity has however been categorically 

admitted by himself. “The Buddhist theory of contract, as we have 
observed in another place,” says he(H.P.T., p. 172). --tended to strength- 
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en a notion already familiar to Hindu political theory, namely, that 
the king was an official paid by bis subjects for the service of protec- 
tion.” The Buddhist thus echoes the Hindu, to say the least, 

A reader can but feel that the alleged divinity of the king and 
the democratic contract theory have proved veritable stumbling blocks 
to the author. Those who care to stick to the literary evidences 
epoch by epoch will have to conclude as follows : — Pragmatically 
speaking, the older Buddhist, BrUhinanay Dharmasntray as well as 
the Kautilyan and the later Manu and Makabharata theories^ in so 
far as they have popular and democratic leanings, should appear to be 
identical. It need be pointed out, however, that nothing more than 
fractions of the contract idea are perhaps to be discovered in each 
text for the time being. Call it reciprocity, call it contract, the 
democratic tradition in Indian theorizing is a solid fact of political 
philosophy. 

Pluralities in Hindu political philosophy 

The position, then, is not monistic. We find ourselves in the midst 
of a multiplicity of tendencies in Hindu political thinking. And these 
tendencies, whatever be their strength or mode of expression, have 
been more or less existent in the diverse periods of Indian literary 
history. To accept or pounce upon any one bunch of ideas and 
describe it as the characteristic product of India is but to ignore the 
diversity and pluralism in the philosophical universe of India. 

It is from this standpoint that phrases like ^‘Hindu mind,” ‘^Hindu 
view,etc.’>sed by Dr. Ghoshal (H. P. T., pp. 266-370) are objectionable. 
One cannot plead as excuse my own slips of language in this respect, 
should there be any. And yet the phrases ‘*Vedic thought,” ‘‘Vedic 
politics”, etc. used by me are nowhere descriptive of phenomena m the 
singular number. Besides, Dr. Ghoshal is not also at liberty to believe, 
as he does, that the titles of the books by Taylor, Merz and Leslie 
Stephen are intended to ignore or overlook the diversities in the 
thought world with which each deals. One has likewise to be ful y 
conscious that there were minds and minds in Hindu India and 
it would not be quite philosophical except for an unrealistic mystica 
thinker to postulate or adumbrate a Hindu mind in the monistic manner. 

Western and Hindu parallels 

In the rejoinder Dr. Ghoshal asks me one or two questions in 
regard to the parallels between western and Hindu political philosop y. 
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He wants to know if there is any agreement between Hobbesian 
absolutism and Hindu absolutism. The answer is to be found in the 
data furnished in the author’s own book. Only one has to know to 
what length one is entitled to go in the analysis of agreements and 
differences between two thinkers. 

a. The problem of limitations 

For the present, my answer may be indicated once more in terms 
of what has already been recorded in the review, as also on other 
occasions. The Hindu theories of contract cannot be demonstrated 
on the sirength of evidences unearthed up till now, to have attained to 
the development they acquired in Hobbes and others. Dr. Ghoshal is 
not unaware of this fact (H. P. T., pp. 274-275). And he admits also 
that as in Europe in India too certain thinkers conceived the state 
of nature to be a state of war and certain others something else (p. 1 35). 

Within these limitations one should not be at a loss to find an 
agreement between the Hobbesian absolutism and those strands 
in Hindu theories which promulgate obedience to the king on the basis 
of the contract. Besides, my review has distinctly laid it down also 
that a ‘Verbal identity is the least to be expected in philosophical 
speculation.” My ideas on this subject have been detailed in regard 
to the Italian researches on Hindu political theory. 

The conclusion in that connection may also be cited here. The 
Italian authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and 
resemblances of a general character but very often the verbal identities. 
The attempts must be regarded as in the main quite successful. But 
it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal analogies 
or identites are not always necessary and as a matter of fact not 
feasible. It 4 s enough if the conspicuous trends of thought can be 
proved to be the same or similar. All that is w'anted is the discovery of 
the ‘nearest appoaches or closest neighbours’. 

One special difficulty in the present instance has also been noted in 
my review. The ideological material from the Indian side is fragmen- 
tary and scrappy. And whenever the differences between the Hindu and 
the Western strands of thought are detected the “diversity is very 
often due to the fact that some of the items (on the Western side) are 
but more developed forms, representing the later stages in the growth 
of the specimens under observation.” But so far as the genus, type 
or tendency group is concerned the Hindu and the Western are alike, 
if not Identical, 
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b. Resistance based on contract^ 

Now contract-> authority-^* obedience do not constitute the sole 
form of ideological complex in philosophical morphology. Quite the 
contrary, namely revolution-^-contract, is also another form well 
established in the tradition of political thought. And specimens of this 
form of philosophical complex happen to be well distributed through- 
out Hindu political literature and are invariably associated with the 
‘Reciprocity” doctrine. The formula may be thus indicated : 

Negligence in protection = breach of contract-^resistance. 

This equation with its logical consequence is known in one form 
or another in Dr. GhoshaPs book at various points (H. P. T., pp. 64-65, 
184-186, 258, etc). The traditional Hindu theory of taxation would 
indeed be meaningless without this postulate. The author is not 
unware of all this. And yet he is not prepared, as a rule, to admit 
the rights of the people against the king (H. P. T., pp. 188, 276). 
That is why my review considers his attitude to be arbitrary, for he 
refuses to identify the cult of tyrannicide, resistance to the king, the 
desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. with these strands of social 
contract theory in Europe which inculcate revolution and expulsion 
of the ruler. Dr. Ghoshal will perhaps plead excuse on the ground 
that he has not been able to discover a ‘‘well-developed system.” But, 
as has already been pointed out, well-developed systems are the farthest 
to seek for quite a long time yet in Indian political speculation. For 
the present we are interested mainly in strands, tendencies, and trends 
of thought. If he were out to present a “system’^ he should have 
refrained from writing a thesis on the history of Hindu political 
theories. 


c, A unilinear evolution 

The situation then is this. The data collected by Dr. Ghoshal 
point invariably to substantial identities or analogies between the 
East and West. Phrases like “probably in no other system* (H. P. T., 
p. 27) or “peculiar to Hindu political thought (H. P. T., p. 99) 
be used only by those persons who are not adequately oriented to 
“other systems’’ and who do not care to investigate whether the 
alleged peculiarities of one system may not with justice be claimed 
as important characteristics of other systems as well. 


1 See the footnote at p. 203. 
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Dr. Ghoshars evidences work, therefore, directly against bis 
‘^conclusion” and “appendix^* (H, P. T.> pp. 264-278) in so far as they 
have bearings on the questions of comparative politics. In the “preface’* 
(p. x) he has a word about the “multilinear evolution of social organiza- 
tions/^ But his entire book should appear to persons well up in the 
subject of “other systems/’ for instances as discussed in Poole’s 
Illustrations of the History of Mediceval Thought^ that the Hindu items 
so far as they go, i. e., in their undeveloped and semi-developed forms, 
indicate that the historic processes in Europe together with the historic 
processes in India constitute broadly speaking, but a unilinear and 
not a multilinear system of evolution. (But see section di) 

If therefor a reader should have felt that Dr. Ghoshal’s conclusion 
may have been, like a part of the preface and the appendix, an “after 
thought** possessing hardly any organic connection with the ideas 
exhibited in the book itself, the reader’s judgement should deserve 
perhaps a little notice. The author’s rejoinder has of course condemm- 
ed it as not deserving the slightest notice. 

d. Question of differences 

While speaking of the unilinear evolution of mankind in the East 
and West during certain historic periods of philosophical speculation, 
the present writer must not be misunderstood as unconscious of the 
divergences in some of the forms of the development. In the first 
place, the question of Hindu thought as representing undeveloped or 
rudimentary categories and contests of political philosophy has already 
been indicated. In the second place, the differences in the West itself 
must not be ignored. 

My review has left no vagueness on this aspect of the question. 
Even between two European thinkers, who in general features may be 
regarded as belonging to the same type of theory, one must be prepared 
for differences in methodology and conclusions. Not all the “divine 
righters” of Europe have philosophized alike, nor have all the Western 
‘"social contractists” thought out their problems along the same grooves. 
It is not possible to think of the entire West under a single category. 

Here are important differences between three Englishmen, Hooker 
Hobbes, and Locke, say, on the subject of contract Thus considered, 
English political philosophy will have to be regarded as pluralistic or 
multilinear. There are so many Englands, so to say, so far as this item is 
concerned. Then, take Suarez the Spaniard, Grotius the Dutchman 
and Rousseau the Frenchman. These three “Europeans*’ differ from 
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one another as well as from the three Englishmen. Naturally^ therefore, 
there is no Europe but so many Europes. Here, again, we have to 
confront a pluralistic or multilinear evolution. 

Those philosophers or sociologists who are used first to thinking of 
the West as one homogeneous lump and secondly to placing side by 
side in contrast to it another lump known as the East will here find 
their function gone. It is against such dogmatists that my review or 
for that matter the general trend of my investigations poses the doctrine 
of ‘‘unilinear evolution/' i. e., of identity or similarity between the 
East and the West. 

One does not know as yet if Dr. Ghoshal's postulate of 
“multilinear evolution” implies this pluralistic development not only 
in Europe as a continent but in single countries like England, 
and France. But his book uses the words West, Western political 
theory, etc., in the singular number and does not make it clear whether 
in spite of this language he is a pluralist in substance. My review 
has therefore found it necessary to condemn his sociology or com- 
parative culture-history, conventional as it seems to be in the attempts 
to emphasize the contrast between the Eastern and the Western 
theories. 

The correct attitude should consist in visualizing and appreciating 
the contrasts according to the individual personalities in the same 
region or race itself. Once this atomistic psychology of pluralism and 
philosohpical individualism be admitted in regard to the Western theories 
and theorists, it will not be difficult, as my review concludes, to detect 
hundreds of points of contact between the diverse tendencies in 
Asia and as many diverse trends of thought in Eur-America with 
special reference to the ancient and mediaeval, generally speaking, “pre- 
industrial” epochs. 

Machiavellism in Hindu thought 

Up till now Dr. Ghoshal’s rejoinder had been fighting me in my 
footnote which is a review of his book. Now he comes to my text 
which discusses his examination of Machiavellism in Hindu politics. 

Machiavelli^ s precursors and Kai 4 tlya’s successors 

Dr. Ghoshal has discovered a contrast between Machiavelh and 
Kautilya on the ground that K. was “preceded by a long line o 
teachers of the ArtAaaSstra” (H. P. T., p. iSS)- thesis an 

objection has been taken by myself in the following queries . s not 

MARCH, 1937 


27 
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M. also the last of an old series like K. ? Of again, is not K. also 
like M. the first of a new series ?” In the rejoinder the author asks 

me ^‘How, pray 

The answer is very simple. 

MachiavelU as a lecturer on rajadhanna or duties of princes had a 
‘dong line of teachers.” To mention only a few among the Italians, 
there was Aquinas in the thirteenth century and there was Patrizi in 
the fifteenth. And so far as European tradition in this sort of lectures 
to rulers is concerned the names are legion. There are John of Salisbury 
for the twelfth century and Occleve for the fourteenth.' 

As for Kaufcilya, Dr. Ghoshal himself is aware of the “long line 
of teachers of the Arthasa$traP Besides^ K. is also the “first of a 
new series ” because, as the author admits, the true nature of K’s 
achievement consisted in effecting “a virtual reconstruction of the 
science of Arthahastray Dr. G. has cared also to indicate several 
directions along which Kautilyaism influenced subsequent thought 
(H. P. T., p. is6). 

b. The extent of MachiavellVs studies and writings 

Another contrast between M, and K. consists according to Dr. 
Ghoshal in the fact, we are told, that K’s work embraces the “branches 
of civil law and military science as well as that of public administra- 
tion/’ (H. P. T., p. IS5). My reaction to this judgment was as 
follows : “But was M. less encyclopaedic ? In the rejoinder Dr. 
Ghoshal answers : “Perhaps no.” 

But my explanation has already been given in Hindu Politics in 
Italian, M. is the author not only of the Prince but of Discourses 
in the First Ten Books of Livy^s History of Rome and History of 
Florence. He is, besides, the writer of a socio-political report on 
French affairs {Ritratti delle cost della Francia) which he prepared 
while he was a political agent at the court of Louis XII, something 
like Megasthenes’s Indika, A treatise on war Uarte della Guerra 
also comes from M’s pen. 


' My estimate of MachiavelU in the historical perspective has been 
indicated, among other places, in The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology y \o\, \\y ipdixt \ {i92i)i pp. 25-26, etc. It would appear that 
MachiavelU was as much the last of the mediaevals as the first of the 
moderns. 
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But Indologists are likely to be misled when they have to deal 
with European books. Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises 
happen to be libraries in nutshell^ one must not, while instituting 
comparisons with the works of European authors, ignore the multi- 
plicity of treatises written by a single literary man. For instance, 
taking a case from ancient Greece it would not be right to mention 
only the Laws of Plato and exclude his Statesman and Republic while 
forming an estimate of his contributions to political thought. 

In regard to Machiavelli also he has a right to be heard in his 
entirety. Dr, GhoshaFs rejoinder claims, however, that in M’s time 
there was an “enormous progress in the specialization of studies.” 
But in view of the actual fact that M., versatile as he was, cared to 
exhibit his literary or philosophical talent in diverse fields, the author’s 
rejoinder should be regarded as irrelevant j M, must get his due as no 
less encyclopaedic than Kautilya in political learning. 

c. Territorial aggrandisement 

According to Dr. Ghoshal, Machiavelli is the f^llosopher of 
“territorial aggrandisement” and thus differs from Kautilya whose goal 
is alleged to be first, ‘^security of the state*" and secondly, "^thc achieve- 
ment of political influence over the circle of states” (H. P. T., p. 156). 

Here, again, the contrast is non-existent, as has been pointed out 
in my paper. Besides, it is possible to demonstrate the exact opposite 
of what Dr. Ghoshal wants us to believe. 

For, the “security of the state” is the fundamental thought in 
Machiavelli. His Prince discusses the ways and means of saving his 
fatherland from the imminente pertcolo delle usurpaztoni strantere 
(imminent danger of foreign usurpation). The last chapter of this 
book tells its own tale in the very tale viz. Esortazione a liberare 
i Italia iia Barbari (Exhortation to liberate Italy from the Barbarians). 
M. was thus quite a mild teacher of self-defence, if one would like to 
plead for him from this angle. And as for Kautilya, the gospel of 
territorial aggrandisement constitutes his very life-blood. The doctrines 
of mandala, extirpation of thorns, etc. are not unknown to Dr. Ghoshal. 

Dr. Ghoshal wants us to believe that K. “reserves his immoral 
state-craft in general for extreme cases." My review says “as if M. does 
something else!” Some of the references cited from the Prince in the 
following discussion will indicate under what conditions Machiavelli 
would recommend cruelty. For the present, chaps. XVIl-XIX may 
be singled out Further, Kautilya’s analysis of “six expedients” and 
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discussion of treaties in which the alleged Machiavellian wickedness 
is embodied belong to his ‘"generar^ political philosophy and cannot 
be explained away as exceptional. This furnishes the very foundation 
of the Kautilyan structure. 

d. The Morals of Machiavelli 

Dr. Ghoshal cites in the rejoinder one or two fine phrases from 
Kautilya as evidence of the ^‘milk of human kindness^' with which 
the Arthasastra is overflown. The H. P. T. contains also certain 
similar passages with more or less humane sentiments (pp. 145-146, 
149-150). Kaufcilya teaches us, we are told, that ‘hinscrupulous 
methods^ may be adopted in order to replenish the treasury but this 
“only once/^ [Arlha., v, 2), We are also taught that if a fort can be 
captured by other means, inflammable materials should not be used 
because fire cannot be trusted and it destroys life and property. 

Fortified with these bits of humanitarianism from the Arthasastra 
Dr. Ghoshal asks me the following question : '‘Will the critic kindly 
quote similar instructions from the works of Machiavelli 

The challenge is very acceptable. Even the Prince^ the alleged 
Bible of Satanic wickedness and devilish immorality of the blackest 
dye, can be quoted, chapter by chapter, in evidence of Machiavelli’s 
regard for almost all the leading moral or humane principles of life. 
And those passages strung together might make a striking array of 
respectable dimensions. In Machiavelli Dr. Ghoshal will encounter 
once in a while even the literal paraphrases of Kautilyan sentiments. 

tud nts of lOj^ic as well as mental and moral philosophy 
compel me to unearth Italian phrases or sentences that might be the 
exact translations (in positive or negative form, and in active or passive 
voice) of the Sanskrit sayings. 

Let us begin psycho-analyzing the mental complex of Machiavelli 
with a passage from Ch. VIII of the Prince. It runs thus : “To 
slaughter fellow-citizens, to betray friends, to be devoid of honour, 
pity and religion cannot be counted as merits, for these are merits 
that may lead to power but confer no glory’'. Ch. IX contains the 
following passage; ‘ It is essential for a prince to be on a friendly 
footing with his people. Since otherwise he will have no resource in 
adversity”. In Machiavelli’s Discourses (m, v) the princes have 
been taught to “learn that from the hour they violate those laws, 
customs, and usages under which men have lived for a great while, 
they begin to weaken the foundations of their authority." 
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. This IS the Kautilyan recipe in regard to the respect for 
established customs and the considerate treatment of subjects (H. P. 
T., pp. 146-147). In Kautilya’s political psychology if a crime 
be committed only once it is pardonable, as Dr. Ghoshal has made 
it clear. IMachiavelli also curiously enough can be quoted for an 
identical moral formula. In ch. VIII cited above^ he is discussing 
scelleratezye^ the villainous and heinous means, by which Agathocles 
became sovereign, and trying to explain how it is that inspite of in- 
finite treacheries and cruelties, rulers like him can maintain their 
position undisturbed. The explanation is to be found in the fact, 
says M., that the crudelta was perpetrated ad un tratto (but once) for 
one^s self-defence but not persisted in or repeated afterwards (di pot non 
vi s'insiste dentro), 

Ch. XVII of the Prince is devoted exclusively to cruelty and 
mercy. M. discusses whether it is better to be more loved than feared 
or more feared than loved. The essay begins with the ‘^Machiavellian 
idea^ as follows : — ‘‘Every prince should desire to be r^arded as 
kind and not cruel. But one must see to it that the kindness be not 
abused.*^ Another principle of morality inculcated by M. can be cited 
from the same chapter. The prince has been advised to l^ehave in 
such a manner that if he does not win the love of the people he may 
at least avoid their hatred. And in order to realize this situation he 
has but to abstain from robbing the subjects and committing violence 
on their women, killing people unnecessarily and confiscating their 
property. The prince has been taught to remember that the “occasion 
for expropriation or committing violence on other people s properties 
can come very often, and that if one commences by rapine one will 
always find pretexts for plunder.'^ 

The Lett motif o{ ch. XIX is identical. We are told that nothing 
renders a prince so contemptible as violence on the property and 
women of the subjects. The morals of Machiav^elli seem to be humane, 
after all. 

In ch. XVIII, M"s morality teaches that there are two methods 
of combat, the one by law, and the other by force. The first is proper 
to men, the second to beasts. Even a little statement like this should 
shock the prejudices of those who are used to the equation, Machia\elH 
== Avatara of beastliness, force, fraud, rapine and violence. 

In ch. XXI, the ruler is taught to assure his subjects that they may 
live in peace and pursue their occupations without let of any sort or 
fear of increased and arbitray taxes. The people are also to be 
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taihed by feasts and sports. Nay, the ruler should respect even the 
different arti and groups, wards or gilds (?) into which a city 
is divided and sometimes appear before them in a friendly social 
capacity. We are reminded once more of Kautilya^s sentiments as 
discussed in Hr P. T. (pp. 146-147). 

One need not be cynical enough to believe that all these sentiments 
are but mostly ^^pious wishes^' or diplomatic dodges. But it would 
appear that Kautilya's morality is neither different in kind from nor 
superior in quality to that of Machiavelli. Generically speaking, 
Kautilyaism and Machiavellism are on a par in the realm of morals, 
manners and sentiments. 


One word vtore 

Dr, Ghoshal has made it a point, unprovoked, to use abusive 
language at almost every sentence in the eleven pages of his rejoinder. 
He has concentrated his venom in the concluding paragraph. Let me 
apologize to the readers for my incapacity to treat the learned author 
in his own coin, as I am not used to dipping my pen in dirt. Indeed 
it was not necessary for me to undertake writing a reply to the 
questions with which Dr. Ghoshal has challenged me, for they have 
been met in my main essay. But as I felt that perhaps some fresh light 
might be thrown on certain interesting problems of political science 
with special reference to Hindu India 1 have considered it desirable 
to take part in the discussion. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


The Family-seats of the Candras of Bengal and of the (so-called) 

Tungas of Critsa 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his note on ‘Rohitagiri of the Rampal 
copper-plate’ summarily dismisses my rather long article with a few 
general remarks. 

I had discussed at great length Mr. Bhattasalin’s so-called ‘tentative’ 
readings, interpretations and especially his far^-eaching conclusions, 
and I had unfortunately to differ from him on many points, e.g., (a) the 
descent of Suvarna Candra from a low stock, (b) the identification of 
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Dipankara ^rijnana Atisa with the 2xid son of KalyanaSr!, (c) the 
identification of with Rohtasgadh, (d) the synchronism 

of Kantideva and Sri Candradeva, (e) the later identification of the 
with the LSlmai ( awran ) hills, (f) the interpretation of 
Kakiida-cchatra, etc. But I had agreed with Mr. Bhatjalalin, e.g., in (a) 
taking Sri Candra to be a Buddhist monk and (b) rejecting the identi- 
fication of Vardhamanapura with Burdwan. But, I had differed or 
agreed only on good grounds. Imagination has practically little scope 
in all exact sciences. Mr. Majumdar notices my great pains to criti- 
cise the ‘tentative’ readings alone of Mr. BhattaSalin but does not seem 
to take note of my interpretations and conclusions, which are both so 
entirely different. Moreover, I was unable to differentiate much bet- 
ween the ‘tentative’ readings, etc. of Mr. Bhat^asalin, which were mostly 
untenable, and his final ones. For I find some of them to appear in 
almost identical or similar forms, in both the-se versions [cf. 
vol. II, pp. 318 and 336 footnotes]. My original article was prepared 
and submitted much earlier than and independently of Mr. Bhat|a- 
salin’s English version [vide LH.Q., p. 3^4 footnote], but as my article 
had to appear finally subsequent to the Ep. Ind. version, I took due 
note of the latter. If there were some points of agreement, they 
resulted inevitably. 

Among the many questions involved and the many issues raised in 
Mr. Bhattasalin’s paper, Mr. Majumdar actually confines himself to 
only a single one, viz., the identification of Rohitagi[ri]. He now pro- 
poses to place this site at Rohtasgadh on the one hand, and also 
identifies it with the family-seat of the (so-called) Tuhgas of Orissa. It 
is useless to repeat the arguments in full, as they should have 
been reasonably done by Mr. Majumdar, against. Rohtasgadh. 
On the one hand, Rohitagi[ri *3 should be easy of access from 
Harikela and Candradvipa where the chief possessions of the 
Candras lay. While if it be identical with the family-seat of the ‘Tuugas,’ 
Rohtasgadh ( = Rohitagi [ri*]) must be accessible from Orissa also, and 
this is a most difficult proposition to prove. For communication by 
land between Rohtasgadh and Orissa was always most difficult, if not 
impossible. 

To the west of Rohtasgadh within Baghelkhand, stretch the 
Kairaurs. Further south lies the Maikal range ending m the 
Aroarkantak plateau and to the S.E. is the plateau of Chattisga^h. 
From Rohtasgadh to the borders of Orissa stretched vast unexplored 
tract which was. almost ttrfu incognita to the Musalmaus, wnoi® 
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whom it was known as Jharkhand,' i.e„ the forest land. The Chota 
Nagpur plateau is a rugged region of inequalities, consisting of a 
succession of plajteaus, hills and valleys, drained by several large 
rivers. The land is still largely covered by forest, and is thinly 
peopled, mainly by primitive tribes. ‘There is no wilder or less known 
part of India than the interminable forests south-east of Nagpur 
towards the sea.’ 

Moving westwards from Rohtasgadh, one had first to descend 
into the Narbada basin and thence reach the valley of the Mahanadi 
wherefrom Orissa was more easily accessible. But the first was always 
a most difficult task to accomplish. The eastern route, however, 
from Rohtas was more practicable but nevertheless any considerable 
body of people must have had to make wide detour in order to avoid 
the forest tracts of Jhaela-khanda. Except in the course of military 
campaigns by conquerors on rare occasion.^, this inhospitable hill 
tract of extensive area was hardly ever penetrated by the Aryans 
sufficiently. This is very conclusivly proved by the paucity of ancient 
sites especially in the area bounded by the Savarl Narayanci, on 
the Mahanadi, on the south ; the Caumlyoginl, at Bheraghat, on the 
Narbada, to the west, with Amarkaniyk (containing the sources of 
the Narbada and the Son) and Rawgarh hills in the middle, 
Rohtasgatjh and Sassaram to the north-east and on the east by the 
sites of Vaidyamth, and ParemUh hill (on the common boundary of 
Manbhum, Hazaribagh District). Roughly speaking, the area between 
latitudes ziyi 24^^° N. 81° — 85°E. is almost devoid of ancient 
Aryan sites. The natural obstacles of forests and inhospitable hill 
tracts, coupled with the ethnic barrier of wild primitive tribes, 
seem always to have made communication between Rohtasgadh and 
Orissa as almost improbable. 

Also, there are strong reasons against regarding the ‘so-called’ 
Tungas, as the Orissan princes of the Rohitagiri house are styled, 


I The copper-plate grant of Narasinihadeva 11 {fASB., pi. Ill, 
1896) mentions the donated land as situated in the (Southern) Daksina 
Jbadakhanda, which means as is well known in Oriya, a ^forest region’, 
corresponding to ‘kantara’ in Sanskrit. The Vizagapatam Agency 
(containing the land) is ‘Daksina-jhada-khanda’ while the Ganjam 
Agency tract must correspond to ‘Uttara-jhada-khanda. Mr. G. 
Ramdfts considers this : region to be the ‘Maba-kantara’ of Samudra 
Gupta’s Allahabad -Pillar - Inscr.,,/,//,j 2 ., vol, I, no. 4. 
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to be Northerners. Moreover, as the appellation ^Tunga^ was not 
a distinctive one confined to the princes of this particular house alone, 
it would consequently be a misnomer to call them by such name. 
We meet with proper names (or Birudas) with the appellation ‘Tunga' 
among such Southern kings as the Rastrakutas (cf, l^ubhatunga 
and Jagattunga) and the Calukya-Co]as (cf. Kulottunga I and II) or 
among the Kalacuris of Tripuri (cf. Mugdhatunga). All these kingly 
families belonged to Daksina-patha. For roughly speaking most 
of their possessions lay to the south of the Vindhyas. It is not impos- 
sible that these Rohitagiri princes might turn out to be belonging to 
some minor branches of any of these families and that this Rohitagiri 
should be probably sought for in or near Orissa itself. 

Regarding the correct form of the place-name of the family-seat 
of the Candras of Bengal, it must be pointed out that the reading 
Rohitagf[rF?] is extremely uncertain and conjectural. First, the 
last aksara of the name, viz,, ‘ ft ' does not exist in the original 
plate of Candra, while Professor Radha Govinda Vasak at first 
read the aksaras as * ]f? (?) and suggested the 

emendation in the Bengali article published by him [in 

Ka lyiB G* Mr. Sivacandra ^^il in a subsequent issue 

of the same periodical G suggested the reading and 

the restoration [ft] thus supplying the aksara ' ft " 

on the assumption that the preceding ak^aia was ‘ ft, which was 
however read by Prof. Vasak as ft and also regarded to be the last 
akmra of a sabda, Mr. Majumdar does not seem to give due credit 
to fit persons for the proposed reading and restoration, when he writes, 
^the last letter of the word ... is supplied by Prof. Basak 
vol. XII).* I bad mentioned about the part Mr. Sll played but 

Mr. Majumdar seems to ignore it. 

Having had occasions to handle almost every exhibit in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Society during my 
sojourn there and also to refer to the original Rampal plate in 
question a few dozen times, and being in possession o my 
own estampages of nearly all epigraphs in the aforesaid Museum, 
I was able to examine most closely the much controverted 
line in question. I must now pronounce my confident opinion 
that the reading or ft for the akmra, in point, is most doubtful 
and consequently, it would be very hazardous to build a theory on 
such doubtful data, regarding the location of a place, the name o 
which is uncertain and which also seems to change positions rom 

28 
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Sahabad District in the N.W. to Lalmai hills in the S.E. The only 
part of the compound word, which can be read with certainh*, is 
*red' and as it certainly referred to some royal 
seat, it was not improbably fortified — it could easily be a mountain 
fastness and then, if the 'red’ colour seem to be at all meant, the soil 
or the hill might have been 'ochrous/ 

Considering that Rohitagi® [rP?] must be accessible from both, 
Candra-dvTpa and Harikela, and that it might have been of rocky 
or ochrous structure, it must be located hi Eastern Bengal and is 
probably to be placed near about Rakta-mrttika^ for reasons 
already stated. Certainly, Mr. Bhattasalin, on whose behalf Mr. 
Majumdar speaks was more logical in putting the site [ClffU-F?] 
in E. Bengal. Only that Mr.Bhattasalin narrowly missed the mark by 
placing it at the Lalmai hills, which lacks the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for such identification. I would regard the 'so-called, 
Tungas’, as belonging to an entirely different family and to be South 
Indians ; consequently their connection with E. Bengal is also 
excluded, though communication especially between Orissa 
and Central Bengal, even Tripura, is conclusively proved by inscrip- 
tions, e.g. Bhatta Bhavadeva’s Hhuvanesvara Frasasti is well known 
and if the information be authentic, there is also an inscribed pillar 
pedestal mentioning a Tripura prince, in the museum of Baripada, the 
capital of the Mayurbhanja state. The family-seat of the Candras 
of Bengal — 'RohitagF[ri°?]^ or more correctly 'Rohita + ?’ or whatever 
it might have really been, was thus entirely different from the ‘Rohita- 
giri’ of the Orissan copper-plates of Gayada-tunga and of Vinlta- 
tunga II respectively, as also different from Rohtasgadli. 

In his attempt to support Mr. Bhattasalin in an identification which 
he has since given up reasonably, Mr. i\Iajumdar hopelessly mixes 
up the Candras with the 'so called Tungas. His theses are entirely 
untenable and his position is delicate. 


Haridas Mitra 
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N AL AVILASA'NATAKA. — Gaekwad's Oriental Series. Central 
Library, Baroda, 1926, (40 + 91 pp.), 

Nalavilasa is a Sanskrit drama by Ramacandra Suri, a Jain poet 
of great ability. The work has been published for the first time in the 
Gaekwad\s Oriental Series under the joint editorship of Messrs G. K, 
Srigondekar and Lalchandra B. Gandhi. In the prologue of the drama, 
we are told by the poet himself that he was a disciple of Acarya 
Hemacandra, the celebrated Jain scholar of the 12th century A. C. 
Although a work of so late a date one is agreeably surprised to find in 
it a marked absence of the tedious and artificial style of the composi- 
tions of later periods. The source of the plot is the well-known Nala 
episode of the Mahabharata which has been a favourite subject with 
the Sanskrit poets for all ages. The story has been treated by different 
authors variously in the shape of kathUy campUy nataka and mahakavya 
showing a great diversity of styles, but little originality of conception. 
As far as the action in the drama is concerned, our author too cannot 
be credited with much fertility of invention and the poet himself seems 
not to be unaware of this fact, because he anticipates public criticism, 
which, according to him, is bent upon accusing poets of plagiarism 
(p. 2). He protests against being called a follower of others^ footsteps 
{par:idhvadhvanya)y as he believes, or strictly speaking wants his readers 
to believe that he is not indebted either for the theme (padixrthd) or for 
the language {^pcidd) of the Ndluvtlcisd to any other source than his own 
p raffia. 

In spite of these statements the poet does not introduce any new 
incidents in the plot of the drama. But we must not fail to accord 
our sense of appreciation of the poet for his attempt to give the whole 
story a human interest and bring it, to a great extent, within the bounds 
of probability. In this respect the Nalavilasa marks a departure from 
other works on the Nala episode. In the Mbh. story it is a swan that 
inspires Damayanti with a passion for Nala. but in the drama under 
review, Kalaha.i.sa and Makarika, two human figures, are introduced 
one in the role of Nala’s companion and the other m that of Ins female 
attendant, who are finally instrumental to effect the marriage. Again 
in the original story, the gods even stand in the way of Nala's love- 
pursuits, while in the drama, the rivalry for the hand of Damayantl has 
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been kept confined to the mortal beings. Further in the original 
story Kali, a mythological personage with supernatural powers, has 
been made the root of- all the misfortunes of Nala while in the 
Nalavilasa, it is king Citrasena, a disappointed lover, who works, out 
of jealousy, for the ruin of his successful rival In these points the play 
is certainly an improvement upon its predecessors. 

The poet true to his declaration in the opening verse [yaidarbhim 
fitifn aham labheyd) abides throughout the seven acts of the drama by an 
easy-flowing Vaidarbhl style highly commended in the works on 
poetics. The poet’s great power of representation has been fully 
manifest in the description of Damayantl^s svayanivara which lias been 
so charmingly delineated in the drama that even an able writer like 
Somaprabha has been led to imitate it close]}’ in his KumTirapTila^ 
pratibodha, 

A con^^iderable mass of information regarding the poet has been 
marshalled by Mr. L. B. Gandhi, one of the editors, in the Sanskrit 
introduction to the plav. A complete list of works in Sanskrit as well 
as Prakrit, constituting a large literature on the Nala episode as also 
a short discussion of the merifs of the present play have also been 
supplied in the Introduction. 

D. Bhattacharyya 


ASCARYA-CUDAMANI of l^aktibhadra, edited by Mr, C. Sankara 
Rama Sastri, M. a., b. i with an Introduction by Professor S. 
Kuppiiswami Sastri, m. a. Sri Balamanorama Series, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

ThirtyTour years ago, a Malayalam rendering of this play by that 
gifted and versatile poet, the late Kunhi Kudtan Tampuran of Cranga- 
nore was published from Trichur. This is the first time that the 
original drama is printed in Devanagarl characters. Mr. Sankara 
Rama Sastri is to be congratulated for selecting this work for 
publication, and for the intelligent and critical way in which he has 
edited it, while the Sri Balamanorama Press is responsible for its neat 
format. If anything enhances the value of the publication, it is 
the excellent, appreciative and informing introduction which that 
eminent Sanskrit scholar. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, has contributed 
to it. 

‘*It may not be an extravagant claim in favour of the Cndamani'^ 
says Professor Sastri, ^*to say that it is the best of the Rama-plays, 
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perhaps barring Bhavabliuti's Uttararuma-cariia in certain respects/’ 
and the commentary to it is ''a scholarly and lucid” one, and “elucidates 
in an able manner several charming passages and situations in the 
text.” 

Saktibhadra does not seem , to be the real name of the author. 
Either it is a pseudonym, as in the case of Laksmidasa, the autiior of 
Suka-sandesam, who, it is now more or less known, was a member of 
the Kurtangampilli Namputiri illom in the Cochin State, or, it may 
be that it is the name he took when he became a Sannyasin. The 
tradition is that his name was Sankara, and that his illom y for he was 
a potti (a Namputiri), was in Vanamali, a village on the southern bank 
of the Famba river in the Chengannur taluk, in the Quilon division of 
the Travancore State. His house stood a mile away from the 
Chengannur temple. No vestiges of the illom (house) are now seen 
there, and the compound is now in the possession of the Uralajtu Potti 
of the adjacent Mannati dei§am. Chengannur (Sonacalagramain) and 
Tiruvalla (Vallabhagramam) were and still are strongholds of these 
pottis. About Tiruvalla the following reference occurs in 8uka- 
sandehatn : 

Saktibhadra was, so the tradition goes, a disciple of ^rl Sahkaracarya. 
Saktibhadra read out to his master his CVdamani when it was com- 
pleted. But ^^allkaracarya> with an effort, — for he soon realised that 
he was being treated to a wonderful work — did not evince any expres- 
sion of his supreme satisfaction, as he thought that his cela prided over 
his poetical accomplishments and had to be taught the great virtue of 
humility. The conduct of the master had the desired effect ; for 
Saktibhadra, soon after the departure of the great SannyTisiny destroyed 
his manuscript and reduced it to ashes. When Sankara, 

one of his tours, again happened to meet his ^tsya, a^^ked him ^ 

? Saktibhadra at once knew that this question had reference^ 
to the following slokain of his drama : 

^ ^ i 

Then the pupil explained to the master the genesis of his 
conduct on the former occasion. Sahkaracarya, before he left 
Saktibhadra, asked him to write out the drama to his dictation, and he 
recited the whole of it from his prodigious memory. Thus the drama 
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possesses the unique merit of havitig been purified by the mind of one 
of the greatest teachers of the world. 

Kuttu and Kutiyattam are institutions peculiar to Kerala. By 
Kuttu (Kathaprasahga) is meant the narration by a certain class of 
people, called Cakkyars, of Pauranic stories in an impressive way to 
the large audience who assembled to hear them. ‘*They amuse and 
entertain their hearers by their wit, or move them to laughter or to 
tears by their eloquence.'' They are permitted to make the defects 
and bad traits of the community the butt of their sarcasm and satire 
which often-times operated as a wholesome corrective. To help these 
Cakk)'ars, the great Meppattur Narayana Bhattatiri, the author of the 
Narayaniyam, composed a great number of prabandhas. In Kutiyattam 
certain Sanskrit dramas are staged. These are generally Nagananday 
SubhadradhanaTijayay Tapatisamvaranay Ciidaviani and Mattavilasa ; 
and of these CndJ^nant is the most important “All the characters 
appear on the stage, the male parts being taken by Cakkyars and 
the female parts by the Nangyars. The characters, except Vidusaka, 
never speak but only use the gesture language, which is greatly helped 
by the expressiveness of the eyes and the face. The main function 
of the Vidusaka is to recite for the benefit of the masses a verna- 
cular translation of every verse the hero utters.'* Near the place where 
according to tradition the palace of the Perumals stood in Tiruvanci- 
kulam in the Cochin State, there is a compound still called Kuttu- 
paramba from where Kuttu and Kutiyattam were performed. 

The Nagananda is supposed to be the work of Sri Har.sa, the next 
two were composed by Kulasekhara Varman, one of the Perumal 
rulers of Kerala, and the last one by one Mahendra Varman. CndU- 
fuani is another and, perhaps, the most important play that used to 
be, and is still being staged by the Cakkyars, and its asokavanikanka 
is considered as a crucial test to determine the ability of an acting 
Cakkyar. It may be that the so-called Bhasa plays or, at any rate, 
some of them, might be the works of Saktibhadra who, after trying 
bis hand at these, might have produced this work of outstanding 
merit. I believe it is no heresy now to say that, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the late Ganapati Sastri, it has been made abundantly clear 
that these could not have been the works of the great Bhasa himself. 

I shall not here repeat what has been so ably said by Prof. 
Kuppuswami SastrT and Mr. A. Krishna Pisharoti about Cudamani 
and the Bhasa plays. But, before I conclude this, I would like just 
to make a passing reference to the tone adopted by Saktibhadra in 
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introducing his play to the audience, as that might throw a little 
light^ on the age of the author. When Sutradhara refers to Onda- 
mam as a drama that has come from the south, the Nati, perhaps 
with a scornful smile, says, '‘if a drama will come from the south, the 
sky will flower and oil will begin to be extracted from sand/’ And 
her crest-fallen partner has to discover a way out of the difficult situa- 
tion by suggesting that 

“Provenance tells not ; nor does aught else ; 

But sterling worth it is that tells/’ 

Those who are conversant with the history of Kerala will readily 
find out from this dialogue that Saktibhadra must have been an early 
i)oet. Otherwise, this apologetic tone would not have been necessary. 
For, from the days of ^aukaracar}^a, the output in that country in 
every department of knowledge, literary or scientific, theoretical, tem- 
poral or spiritual, began to grow in volume ; and Saktibhadia, if he 
were modern, could very well have retorted the Natl \vith a smarting 
reply. 

Uddanda Gastrin, an erudite scholar and gifted poet, speaks very 
highly in his Kokila-san hkam of the cultural greatness of Kerala. 
Tl^e age of Sastrl is easily ascertained : for he and Chennas 
Namputiripad were great friends, and there is a Hoka by Sastrl in the 
T antrasamuccay am written by Namputiripad. The Kali year in 
which this work was completed is given in it, from which it is seen that 
it was in A. D. 1427. Long before this, as is obvious from the tenor 
of the above verses, Kerala must have built up a cultural tradition of 
which any country might well have been proud. 

There is nothing improbable in Saktibhadra composing a drama 
tube staged in the royal theatre at '1 iruvaficikulam. For, it is te- 
corded, that a Cheraman Peruinal constructed a Siva temple at Irik- 
kandiyur in his own Chengannur taluk at about 823 A. D. I do not 
hold with those who think that the rule of the Perumals closed with 
the passing away of him the period of whose death is expressed by 
the chronogram ^ m (September, 427 A. D.) P'or the evidence 
is overwhelming to show that; even after that, there were Peiumal 
rulers in Kerala {Tratwicore Arch, Series, vol. v, pt. ii). 


T. K. Krishna Menon 
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STUDIES IN HINDU POLITICAL THOUGHT By Ajit 
Kumar Sen, M. A. Calcutta, 1926. 179 pp. 

The book comprises seven independent articles published in journals 
at different times. There is no thread of connection running through 
them except that they treat of the different aspects of ancient Hindu 
politics. The author commences his book opposing the general occidental 
opinion about Hindu politics viz. ''that the Oriental Ar} ans never freed 
their politics from the theological and metaphysical environment in 
which it is embedded today” Since the publication of Kautilya's Artha- 
sastra many writers of note have tried b)^ their publication to remove 
this erroneous conception about Hindu politics. The present writer has 
utilised these writings, and through them, the necessary Sanskrit and 
Pali passages to show clearly that Hindu politics was as secular as it 
was in any country of the West of the correspoiiding epoch. As one 
of the illustrations he refers to the doctrine of Purusakara in the famous 
passage of the Kautillya deprecating too much reliance upon destiny 
(artho hy arthasya naksa train kiin karisyanti taiakah). In the second 
chapter the author has dealt with the nature and scope of Hindu 
political literature pointing out how the Rajadharma sections in the 
Dharmasutras and Dharmasastra> gradually gave rise to the secular 
literature of the Arthasastric school. He also points out a defect of 
the ancient writers on politics, inherited by them from their predecessors, 
namely, that all of them have concerned themselves with problems of 
government from the standpoint of the king only and not from that 
of the people and their rights, which latter loom large in European 
works on politics. In the third chapter, the author gives an exposition 
of the Hindu view of the state of nature, and shows that the Hiudu con- 
ception of Matsyannyaya was more realistic and less theoretical than the 
conception of the state of nature of some of the renowned European 
political philosophers. In the fourth chapter on the origin of kingship, 
he has assimilated the various discussions of the theories of the present 
day Indian scholars and systematised them thus : Kingship had human 
origin, but gradually with the association of rituals on the occasion of 
coronation and with the attribution of temporary divinity during 
Rajasuya and Vajapeya sacrifices the kingship came to be divine, but 
the author asserts that the person of the king was never considered 
divine. In the fifth chapter on checks to tyranny on Hindu ix>litical 
thought, he shows that the Indian method of checking tyranny was 
quite different from the European or the American. The ideal of 
education imparted to an ancient Indian prince and the various forms 
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of religious? and political checks prevented a king from becoming a 
tyrant. Then there were fines, deposition and even tyrannicide to 
serve as checks upon the power of a king. In the chapter on '‘The 
Concept of Law and the Early Hindu View** the j uthor has first 
dealt with the definitions of law as offered by the various European 
jurists. He divides Law into two classes, viz., (i) Non-human origin — 
theological, metaphysical and custom (:;?) Human origin — custom, rules 
of non-scvereign societies and positive laws. From this view-j oint he 
proceeds to examine the various views re. concept of law propounded 
in the ancient literature of India commencing from the Bg-veda. 
He concludes therefrom that the Hindus also classify their law into 
secular and sacred, and that the Hindu speculations were much influ- 


enced by '‘Varnasrama on the one hand and by the fact of pluralism 
(viz., economic, social and territorial cor{)orations) coupicd with the 
predominance of custom and acara on the other. The last chapter 
on the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Nitisastra of $ukra is a detail- 
ed treatment of the scope of the two treatises. The author proceeds 
to define the scope of the Arthasastra and Nltislstra by discussing 
KautUya’s and Sukra’s co'.ception of the Rajaniti. He concludes 
that the categories of thought and topics dealt wi h by tlie two 
authors are more or less same, but i^ukra’s work is more comnrehen- 
sive. In (act ‘ it is social philosophy and sociology in its most 
comprehensive se ise" while Kautilya’s work is more “of a ma mal 
of statecraft and administration for the King’ than a p litical, s ocio- 
logical or economic treatise. This comparative study of the two 
writers on Hindu polity is interesting. The author deserves praise for 
the way in which he has assimilated the large number of books 
that have recently been written upon ancient Hindu polity and for 

the just estimate he has made of eachof them. 

The spelling of Sanskrit wo.ds ought to have been in conformity 

with the rules of transliteration of Sanskrit words. 


N. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, voL viii, pt. iii 

HyCHARAO Gururao Bengeri, — The Main Outiims oi the History 
of Dasakuta, 

M. E. Sen ART. — Introduction to the French Translation ot the 
Bhagavadgita (translated by S. K. I'elvalkar). Differing fiurn 
those who believe that the contradictory and incoherent ideas that 
have been recorded in the Bhagavadgltu could not have from the 
first belonged to one work, the author is of opinion that the 
work presents thought that is not ) et settled and consistent. The 
process and history of the evolution of the doctrines of the Gltl 
have also been discussed in the paper. 


Indian Antiquary, February, 1927 

HeLLEN M. Johnson. — Svetauibara Jaina Iconography, 

M. H. Gopal. — The Date of Asoka^s Rock Edicts, The view that ti)c 
Rock Edicts of Asoka are later in date than his Pillar Edicts 
has been opposed here. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, September, 1926 

E. Washburn Hopkins.— Original Ramayana. From a study 
of the recently edited fasciculi of the North-Western recension 
of the Rmiayana, the author of the paper contends that the view 
that an adi Ruviayaria referred to in some Mahratti works has 
been the original of the several recensions is wrong and that the 
texts have been handed down by word of mouth, the oral versions 
being, at a later period, reduced to writing according to local 
authorities. 


ibidM December, 1926 

Maurice Bloomfield.— <?« / 
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Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, December, 19S6 

H. Relations between Guptas ^ Kadambas and Vakdtakas, 

A. Banerji-SaSTRI. — Asura Institutions, The writer of this article 
suggests that some of the customs of the Asura tribes have 
played, a great part in transforming the original Indo-European 
institutions in India, particularly the position of women in the 
Aryan families, 

Manmathanath Ray. — Ostracism in Indian Society, The paper 
refers to the nature of the offences that led to excommunication 
in ancient Indian society and describes the disabilities and restric- 
tions imposed upon the guilty person and also the ceremoni« 
connected with his excommunication as well as re-admission. 

H. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar. — Vddavidhi. It is argued here that 
as the Vddavidhi referred to by Uddyotakara is a work of Vasu- 
bandhu and cannot be identified with the Vddanydya of Dharma- 
klrti, Uddyotakara is not necessarily a contemporary of Dbarma- 
kirti and a late date should not be assigned to the former on that 
ground. 


Rupam, July-Dccember, 1926 

\\ AIasSON-OURSEL. — A connection bettveen Indian Esthetics and 
Philosophy (translated b>' A. Coomaraswamy), From a comparison 
of the meanings of the word pramd'ixa found both in the sesthetic 
as well as philosophical treatises, the writer comes to the conclusion 
that both the artists and the metaphysicians of India paid atten- 
tion more to abstract types, whether types of being or types 
of knowledge, than to material objects. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischcn 
Geselkchaft, vol. vi, no. i. 

A Hillebrandt.— Anschaungen nber das Alter des Egveda 
' (Observations on the age of the Egveda). After considering the 
views of Max Muller, Jacobi, Tilak, Abinas Chandra Das as well 
as those of Halevy, Husing and Hertel, the opinion is expressed 
that the only reliable method of solving the problem is through 
the Buddhist and the grammatical literature which furnish us at 
least with the terminus ad quern. References in Pali Buddhist works 
and the works of grammar especially those of Fanini who flou- 
rished in the 5th century B.C. and Yaska who flourished before his 
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time show that the Vedic period was completed in the fifth century 
B.C. The terminus a quo remains in darkness, but the astronomi- 
cal data of the Jyotisa (a Vedanga work) lead to the period of 
1030— 1 2CO years as the approximate date of the Brahmana 
literature. For the age of the Fgveda, Thibaut^s view 

extending it from i2CO to iFoo B.C is too wide. Excavations and 
cuneiform characters can help us only to fix this period. The 
startling discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa would appear 
to lift the curtain from the oldest civilisation of India. This 
article is to be continued. (U. N. G.) 

The German (28th September— 2nd October, 1926). At 

the sitting of the section on the culture and languages of India 
and Iran (including Central Asia\ the following among other 
important papers were read. H. Meyer, speaking on Kalula.-a’s 
J^akuntala and its sources held that the Sakuntala legend rested 
on an old Indo-Germanic story-motif of the forgotten bride ; its 
most or ginal and com[dete form was presented in the drama of 
Kalidasa, Sten Konow, speaking on the linguistic and literary 
affinities in the Kharostln inscriptions, siiowed inter a/ia thRt (a) 
the dialect of the Kharosthi manuscript of the Dhammapada should 
probably he localised in Taxila, (b) a Buddhist canonical literature 
probably belonging to the Sarvastivadins apparer.tly existed at 
first in the language of the inscriptions and perhaps during the 
last years of Kaniska the corresponding Sanskrit cai.on came 
into exi^tence. Otto Stein, in his paper on India in the 
Qxyrrhynchos-Papyri^ showed that the so-cailed Mimus of Oxyrrhyn- 
chos does not settle any South Indian materials while another 
of the manuscripts contradicts the theory of an Isis cult in India, 
E. Leumann contributed a paper on the Goddess Aditi and the 
Vedic Astronomy proving that the term 'Aditi* should be under- 
stood with reference to the unfixed course of certain stars and the 
expression Gons of Aditi' was metaphorical like the son 
of Craft and the like; this lent confirmation to Oldenberg’s theory 
of a connection between the seven sons of Aditi and the Vedic 
astronomical notions. (U. N. G.) 
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Obituary Notices 

The late Mr. S. M. Edwardet 


The loss to Indian historical scholarship from the recent deaths, 
coming in quick succession; of workers like Mr. Edvvardes and Mr. 
Rajwade, Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. Pargiter, is great indeed. And it is 
a particular sense of sadness to us that Mr. Edvvardes should have 
been cut off by death while still in the prime of life and at the com- 
paratively early age of 54 * The son of an English clergyman and 
an Oxford don, Mr. Edwardes studied at Eton and later at Oxford, 
successfully passing the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 
1894. He entered service in the Bombay Presidency and became 
closely associated with the city, rising to be its Commissioner of Police 
and subsequently its Municipal Commissioner. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the manners and peculiarities of the heterogeneous 
elements of the city population and wrote a number of books and 
papers on them which enabled him to become in the woids of Sii 
Richard Temple “the greatest authority of his time on that famous 
city.*^ He edited the Bombay City Gazetteer (iv^oG-io) and the 
Bombay Census Report of /po/ and wrote in 1924 an inteiestmg his 
torical sketch on the growth of the Bombay City Police wherein he 
clearly traced the great difficulty, always experienced, in maintauang 
order in that city. He was the President of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society fora time; and the excellence of his work in that 
connection is testified to by scholars like Dr. J. J. Mo 1. 
wrote two good books on the city The Rise of Bombay anc 

the Byways of Bombay, which lifted the veil from many dark 
of the city’s labyrinths and nightside and clearly illuminated the dar 
steps in its expansion. He was thus an acknowledged authority ot 
the details of the evolution of the city’s revenue and other adminis- 
trative organisation. He received high encomiums on his "ork as an 

adrainUtrator from Lord. Sydenham and WUlingdon and httrng 
marks of recognition in a C. V. O., and a C. S. I., relatively early m h.. 

official career. , r 

In iQiS after two years of office as Municipal Commissioner of 

the city, Mr. Edwardes retired from service, owing to ill hea t w i 
continued to trouble him greatly till his death. But he heroica > ep 
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up his active literary habits and intellectual vigour. Frr a time he 
assisted Lord Sydenham as Secretary to the Indo-British Association 
which was formed to oppose the grant of the Montague Chelmsford 
Reforms to India. And he served bc'^ides as one of India s represen- 
tatives, in. 1921^ at the Geneva Conference on Traffic in Women and 
Children. 

He was chosen by the veteran oriental scholar and worker, Sii 
Richard Temple, Bart., to assist him as Joint Editor of The Indian 
Antiquary from the beginning of I 9 ’ 3 » during the short [>eriod 

he was connected with that Journal, he showed himself indefatigable 
in his writings and contributions, taking up b^-sides a large poiti»>n of 
the reviewing work. The Oxford University Press entru^^ted him 
with the onerous task of revising for a fourth edition, the Late Dr. V. A. 
Smith's Early History of India — a task which involved the sifting of 
materials accumulated since 1 914, the date of the previous edition ai d 
the preparation of additional notes and amendments. Likewi'^e he 
revised in 1923, Dr. Smith’s Oxford History of India — cr erecting some 
errors and adding new information, particulai ly in the British period, 
with the aid of Dr. Crooke and Sir William Foster, For the same 
publishers Mr. Edwardes eilited, in two volume‘s, with additions and 
a little fresh matter, J. G. Grant-Duff’s standard work — The Histoiy cf 
the Mahrattas^ Even a little while before his death, he wrote a new 
book — Babur ^ Diarist and Despot (published b}^ A, M. Philpot, 1926) 
which is an entertaining sketch of the founder of the IMughal 
Empire, primarily based on the English transLation by A. S. 

Beveridge of that monarch’s famous Turki autobiography (pub'i-hed 
by the R. A. S ). Mr. Edwardes was well conversant with the folk-lore 
and the historical episodes of Western India and particularly of 
Mah.lrastra — on which he wrote a number of articles like an account 
of Umaji Naik, a Ramusi chief of Purandhar Fort. His was an 
active life till almost the day of his death ; and particularly the last 
years of his life witnessed a rapid and continuous output of books, 
reviews, articles and monogiaphs from his pen on subjects of Indian 
historical interest. While only a few months before his demise he 
took up the Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society in which he 
would have done excellent work, had he been spared to us. 

C. S. Srinivasachari 
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The Late Mr* Nundoial Dey 

It is with a heavy heart that I have to record the death of a silent 
but indefatigable worker in the field of oriental researches — -Mr. 
Nundoial Dey, He passed away from our midst on the ist of January, 
1927, at his residence at Chinsurah, He was born in 1849. It was 
his unquenchable thirst for knowledge that prompted him to leave the 
trodden path of the members of his family and avail himself of . the 
benefits of University education in a larger measure. 

Some time after the completion of his college career he joined the 
Bengal Judicial Service in which he rose to the position of a Sub-Judge 
about the time of retirement. Amidst his arduous official duties, his 
great inclination for historical researches prompted him to snatch out 
time for studies relating to the history of this country. During this 
period he accumulated historical materials, portions of which were 
published as articles in the oriental journals. Some of these articles 
may be mentioned here : 

(i) The Vikramamla Monastery (fASB., 1909)* 

jii) Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 

Ancient Ra^ha (fASB,, 1910). 

(iii) Notes on Ancient Anga or the District of Bhagalpur 

19 r 4 )- 

(iv) The Early Course of the Ganges (Indian Antiquary, 1921). 

(v) The Kaluha Hill in the District of Hazaribagh {JASB., 1901). 

(vi) Notes on Chirand in the District of Saran {JASB,, 1903)- 

(vii) Ra^ha or the Ancient Ganga Rastra (to be shortly published 

in this Journal). 

In 1899 was published his principal work the Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India,. The most favourite 
subject of his investigations lay in the identification of names of places 
mentioned in the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina scriptures as well as 
secular works of ancient times with their modified or mutilated forms 
of the present day and also in the location of the sites bearing the 
ancient names. Many of his restorations of mutilated names and 
identifications of places have received the approval of oriental 
scholars* From the time of retirement from service up to the last, he 
continued with zeal his labours in this field of study which was so dear 
to him. As the result of his investigations much materials accu- 
mulated requiring incorporation in the Geographical Dictionary, The 
second edition of the work that has been published as a Supplement 

MARCH, 1927 3 ^ 
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to the Indian Antiquary and is shortly expected to be out in book- 
form has utilised these materials. In connection with the names of 
places he has tried to bring together all the available information and 
to weave into them the local traditions that have made the places 
important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas# 

In his recently published, interesting work the Rasataia or the 
Under-world^ he has tried to show that Rasatala, the Sapta Sagaras, 
the Raksasas, Garu^jas, etc. are not the products of mere imagination 
but realities over which the lapse of time has thrown a thick coating 
of fanciful stories by which they have been defaced beyond recogni- 
tion. It is indeed a great loss that he has not lived to see how his 
theories are received by the world of scholars . 

One other book from his pen remains to be mentioned and that 
is his Civilisation in Ancmit India published so for back as the 
seventies of the last century as articles in the Bengal Magazine over 
the pseudonym *Una/ 

It was the editor of the Magazine Rev. Lai Behary De, who while 
at Chinsurah, used to meet Mr, N. Dey very often and on these occa- 
sions asked him to contribute articles to the Magazine. Though Mr. 
N. Dey brought out his first literary production under the inspiration 
of the veteran writer, it was Sir Roper Lethbridge who actually taught 
him the method of historical investigations while Mr. N. Dey was an 
M. A. student under him at the Hughly College. 

Mr. Dey was of a very amiable and cheerful disposition. Though an 
old man past three scores years and ten, he was as buoyant as a child. 
Such a temparament stood him in good stead, as the many cares and 
sorrows of life through which he had to pass could not upset him on 
account of the natural strain of cheerfulness in his disposition. 

N. Diitt 
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mata Anandatthero Channo Kanthako NidhikumWiiyo' Mathabodht 
Kaludayl ti imani satta sahajatani. Mahapurlso ca uttarasalhanakkhatte 
yeva matukucchiyam okkami, Mahabhinikkhamanam nikkhami, 
Dhammacakkam pavattesi, Yamakapatihariyam akasi. Visakha- 
nakkhattena jato ca abhisambuddho ca parinibbuto ca. Magha- 
nakkhatten’ assa savakasannipato ca ahosi, ayusaipkharossajjanafi ca. 
Assayujanakkhattena devorohanan ti ettakam aharitva dipetabbarp, 
Ayam Sambahulavaraparicchedo nama. 

Idani 'atha kho tesam bhikkhunan’ ti adisu le bhikkhu avtiso 
pubbenivasassa nama ayarn gati yam^ pan* idarn cutito patthaya pati- 
sandhi-arohanaip, yam pana idain patisandhito patthaya pacchamukham 
iianam pesetva cutiin gantabbam idam atigarukam akase padam das- 
sento viya Bhagava kathetl ti ativimhayajata hutva ‘acchariyam avuso' 
ti adini vatva puna aparam pi karanaip dassento ^yatra hi nama tatha- 
gato* ti adim ahamsu. 

Tattha yaira hi ti acchariyatthe nipato. Yo nama Tathagato 
ti attho. Chinnap apance ti ettha papanca nama tanha mano d4|hi ti 
ime tayo kilesa. Chinnavaiume ti ettha vatuman ti kusalakusalakamma- 
vattam vuccati. Pariyadinnavaite ti tass* eva vevacanam. Pariyadinna- 
sabbakammavatte ti attho, Sabbadiikkhaviiivatte ti sabbam vipaka- 
vattasaipkhatam dukkham vltivatte. Anussarissatl ti idam ‘yatra’*^ 
hi ti nipatavasena anagatavacanam. Attho pan’ ettha atltavasena 
veditabbo, Bhagava hi te buddhe anussari, na *dani anussarissatl ti. 

Evam slla ti maggasllena phalasllena lokiya-lokuttara-silena ‘evain 
sIIa^ Evam dkafmm ti ettha samadhipakkha va dhamma adhippeta. 
Magga-samadhina phalasamadhina lokiya-lokuttara^samadhina ‘evam 
samadhino’^ ti attho. Evampa finaXX maggapanhadi-vasen’ eva ‘evam 
paiifia’. 

Evam vthari ti ettha pana hettha samadhipakkhanam dhammanam 
gahitatta viharo gahito va, puna kasma gahitam eva ganhatl ti ce ? Na 
idam gahitam eva. Idam hi nirodhasamapatti ®paridipanattham vuttarn. 
Tasma evam nirodhasamapattivihari te Bhagavanto ahesun ti evam 
ettha attho datthabbo. 

Evam vimutta ti ettha vikkhambhanavimutti-tadangavimutti-samuc- 
chedavimutti'patippassaddhivimutti-nissaranavimutti ti paficavidha 
vimutti. Tattha atthasamapattiyo say am vikkhambhitehi nivaranadlhi 
vimuttatta vikkhambhanavimutti ti samkham® gacchanti. Aniccanu- 

1 B. >ktimUio ^ B. & Si. yad 3 B. & Si. yatrS ti 4 B. samfidhayo ; Si. samAdhtnft 
5 B. & Si. omit pari 6 S. spells sa^khyani throughout 
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passanadika satta anupassana sayaiii tassa tassa paccanikangavasena 
paricchinnatta tehi niccasaMadlhi vimuttatta tadaiigavimutti ti saiukhain 
gacchanti. Cattaro ariyamagga sayarp samucchinnehi kilesehi vimuttatta 
samucchedavimutti ti saipkhani gacchanti. Cattari samanfiaphalani 
ms^ganubhavena kilesanaip patippassaddhante uppannatta patippassa- 
ddhivimutti ti saipkham gacchanti. Nibbanain sabbakilesehi nissaranatta 
apagatatta dure thitatta nissarana-vimutti ti saaikhain gacchati ti 
imasani pancannaui vimuttinaiji vasena evain vimutta ti ettha attho 
datthabbo. Paiisallam vuiihito ti ekibhava vutthito. 

16. Ito so bhikkhave ti ka anusandhi. Idah hi suttam ‘tathagatass' 
ev* esa bhikkhave dhamma-dhatu suppatividdha' ti ca ‘devata pi 
tathagatassa etam attham arocesun’ ti ca imehi dvihi padehi araddhan' 
ti, Tattha devata arocanapadaiu suttantapariyosane devacarikaya 
kolahalani dassento vicaressati. Dhammadhatupadanusandhivasena 
pan a ayam desana araddha. 

17. Tattha 'khattiyo jatiya’ ti adini ekadasapadani nidanakande 
vuttanayen' eva veditabbani. Atha kho bhikkhave Vipassl bodhisatto ti 
adlsu pana Vipassi ti tassa namatn. Tani ca kho vividhe atthe passana- 
kusalataya laddham, 

Bodhisatto ti panditasatto bujjhanakasatto. Bodliisainkhatesu vii 
catusu maggesu satto asatto laggamanaso ti bodhisatto. Sato sampa- 
jano ti ettha sato ti sati yeva satnpajano ti iianam. Satiin "supatfchitain 
katva nanena paricchinditva matukucchim okkami ti attho. Okkam% 
ti imina cassa okkantabhavo va paliyatn dassito na okkamana- 
kkamo. So pana yasma atthakathani aruyho tasma evain vedi- 
tabbo. 

Sabbabodhisatta hi samatiipsaparamiyo puretva pahcamahaparic- 
cage pariccajitva ftatatthacariya-Iokatthacariya-buddhacariyanam 
kofciin patva Vessantara-sadise tatiye attabliave thatva sattamaha- 
danaiii datva sattakkhatturn pathaviin kampetva kalain katva diitiya- 
cittavare Tusitabhavane® nibbattan ti, Vipassl bodhisatto pi tath^ eva 
katva Tusitapure nibbattitva satthisatasahassadhika sattapafLuasa- 
vassakotiyo tattha attliasi. Afifiada pana Dlghayukadevaloke nibbatta 
bodhisatta na yavatayukain titthanti. Kasma ? Tattha parami- 
naia duppuraniyatta. Te adhimuttikalakiriyain katva manussa- 
pathe yeva nibbattan ti. P^^ramiyo pan’ assa yatha* idani eken’ atta- 
bhavena sabbanhutaiji uppadetuin* sakkonti evani sabbaso puritatta 

I B. & Si. gvaddham 2 B. supati- 3 Si. -pure 

4 Si. & B. psramlnara purcnto pana yatha 5 Si. & B. upanetum 
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tada Vipassi bodhisatto tattha yavatayukam atthasi\ Devatanam 
pana manussanam gananavasena idani sattahi divasehi cuti bhavissati 
ti pancapubbanimittani uppajjanti, mala milayanti, vatthani kilissanti, 
kacchehi seda muccanti, kaye dubbanniyam okkamati^ devo devasane 
na santhati. 

Tattha mala ti pa^isandhiggahanadivase pilandhitamala. Ta kira 
satthisatasahassadhika sattapannasavassakctiyo amilayitva tada mila- 
yanti, Vatthesu pi es’ eva nayo, Ettakain pana kalam devanam neva 
sitam na unham hoti. Tasmirn kale sarTra bindu-bindu-vasena sedft 
muccanti. Ettakan ca kalant tesam sanre khandiccapaliccadivasena 
vivannata na paimayati. Devadhita Folasavasfiiddesika viya,"*^ deva- 
putta visativassuddesika viya kha)'antL Maranakale pana tesam 
kilantarupo attabhavo hoti. Ettakan ca tesam kalam deva^oke ukkan- 
fchita nama natthi. Maranakale pana nissasanti vijambhanti sake 
flsane nabhiramanti. Imani pana “pancapubbanimittani yatha loke 
mahapuManani rajarajamahamattadinain yeva ukkapatabhumicala- 
candaggabadi-nimiltani panhayanti, na sabbesam, evam eva mahesak** 
khanam devatanam yeva pannayanti, na sabbesam. Yatha ca manus- 
sesu pubbanimittani nakkhattapathakadayo va jananti na sabbe, evam 
tani pi na sabbadevata jananti pandita eva pana jananti. Tattha ye 
man den a kusalakammena nibbatta cleva putta te tesu uppannesu 
idani ko janati kuhiiu nibbattissama ti bhayanti. Ye mahapuMa 
te amhehi pi d inn ad an am rakkhitasilam bhavitabhavanam a gamma 
iiparidcvalokesu sampaltim anubhavissama ti na bhS^anti, 

Vipassi bodhisatto pi tani pubbanimittani disva idani anantare 
attabhave buddho bhavissami ti na bhayi. Athassa tesu nimittesu 
patubhutesu dasasahassacakkavaladevata sannipalitva "marisa, tumhehi 
clasaparamiyo purentehi na Sakkasampattim na Mara* na Brahma 
na Cakkavattisampattim patthentehi purita, lokanittharanatthaya pana 
buddhattani patthayamanehi purita, so te idani kalo, marisa, buddh- 
attaya samayo marisa buddhattaya^ ti yacanti. 

Atha Mahasatto tasam devatanam patififiam adatva va kala-dipa-. 
desa-kula-janetti-ayupariccheda-vasena pancamahavilokanana nama vilo- 
kesi. Tattha kalo nu kho na kalo ti pathamam kalam vilokesi. Tattha 
vassasatasahassato uddham vaddhita-ayukalo kalo nama na hoti. 
Kasma ? Tada hi sattanam jatijaramaraflani na paiifiayanti. BuddhS- 
nam ca dhammadesana nama tilakkhanavinimutta natthi. Tesam 
dukkham-aniccam-anattii ti kathentanaiu kiui nametam kathenti ti neva 


I B, ad4s ktiftyanti 


2 B. omits it 


3 B. oRiito it 
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sotum na saddahitum mannanti. Tato abhisamayo na hoti. Tasmim 
asali aniyyanikarn^ sasanam hoti tasma so akalo. Vassasatato pana^ 
flna-ayukalo pi kalo na hoti. Kasma ? Tada hi satta ussannakilesa 
honti. Ussannakilesanah ca dinno ovado ovadatthane na titthati 
udake dandaraji viya khippain vigaccbati tasma so pi akalo. Vassasata- 
sahassato patthaya hettha vassasatato patthaya uddliarn ayukalo 
kftio nama. Tada ca asitivassasahassayuka manus'-a, Atha Maba- 
satto nibbattitabbakalo ti kalam passi. 

Tato dipam vilokento saparivare cattaro dTpe oloketvu tTsu dlpe^u 
buddha na nibbattanti Jambudipe yeva nibbattant! ti dipam passi. 
Tato Jambudipo nama maha dasayojanasahassaparimano, katarasmim 
nu kho padese buddha nibbattanti ti desam olokento majjhima- 
desam passi. Majjhimadeso nama puratthimaya disaya Kajangalain 
nama nigamo ti adina nayena Vinaye vutto va. So ayamato tlni 
yojanasatani^ vittharato addhateyyani, parikkhepato nava yojanasatan! 
ti. Etasmim hi padese buddha paccekabuddha aggasavaka asltimaha- 
savaka cakkavattirajano anne ca mahesakkha khattiyabrahmanagaha- 
patimahasala uppajjanti. Idam cettha Bandhumatl nama nagarani 
tattha maya nibbattitabban ti nittham agamasi. 

Tato kulam anuvilokento buddha nama lokasammate kule nibbat- 
tanti, idani ca khattiyakulam lokasammatam tattha nibbattissami. 
Bandhuma nama me raja pita bhavissatl ti kulam passi. 

Tato mataram vilokento buddhamatS nama lola sura dhutta na hoti 
kappasatasahassam puritaparami jatito patthaya akhandapahcaslla hoti 
ayam ca Bandhumati nama devi idisa ayam me mata bhavissati ti, 
Kittakam panassa ayu ti avajjanto dasannam masanam upari satta 
divasani passi. 

Iti idam^ pahcamahavilokanam viloketva kalo me marisa buddha- 
bbavaya ti devatanam sahgaham karonto patihham datva ^gacchatha 
tumhe’ ti ta devata viyyojetva* Tusitadevatahi parivuto* Tusitapure 
Nandavanam pavisi. Sabbadevalokesu hi® Nandavanam atthi yeva. 
Tatra nam devata ito cuto^sugatini gaccha ti^ pubbe katakusalakammo- 
kasam karayamana vicaranti. So evam devatahi kusalani saraya- 
manahi parivuto tattha vicar ante yeva cavi. Evam cuto ca cavamt ti 
janati cuticittarn na janati patisandhiin gahetva pi janati patisandhicittam 
eva na janati imasmin yeva® thane patisandhigahita ti evam pana 


f B. nlyySnikam ^ 2 S. Patthaya ona 

3 Si. imSoi ...... vilokanini ; B, irae... ...vilokana 4 Si. & B. uyyojctvS 

5 Si. parivSrito 6 S. pi 

7 Si. omits It 8 Si. & B, add me 
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janatt. Keci pana thera avajjanapariyayo nama^ laddhum vattati dutiya- 
tatiyacittavare eva janissati ti vadanti. Tipitakamahasivatthero panaha- 
^Mahasattanain patisandhi na amiesam patisandhisadisa, kotippattam 
pana® tesam satisampajannain, yasma pana ten’ eva cittena tarn cittam 
katum* na sakka tasma cuticittain na janati, cutikkhane yeva* pana 
cavami ti janati patisandhicittara na janati asukasmim me® thane 
patisandhi gahita ti janati ti, Tasmitn kale dasasahassilokadhatu 
samkampatl ti. Evain sato sampajano matukucchim okkamanto pana 
ekunavisatiya patisandhicittesu mettapubbabhaga-somanassasahagata- 
hanasampayutta-asamkbarika kusalacittasadisamahavipakacitlena pati- 
sandhim ganhi. IMahasivatthero pana npekkbasahagatena ti aha. 
Yatha ca amhakam bhagava evain so pi asalhlpunnamiyam uttar- 
asalhanakkhatten’ eva patisandhim aggahesi. 

Tada kira pure punnamaya sattamadivasato patthaya vigatasura- 
panam malagandhadivibhusana’'sampannam nakkhattakljam anubhava- 
mana bodhisattamata sattame divase pato vutthaya gandhodakena 
nhayitva sabbalankaravibhusita varabhojanam bhunjitva uposathang- 
adhibthaya sirigabbhim pavisitva sirisayane nipanna niddatn okkama- 
mana imam® supinam addasa, Cattaro kira nam maharajano sayanen^ 
eva saddhim ukkhipitva Anotattadahani netva nhapetva dibbavatthehi® 
nivasetva dibbagandhehi vilimpetva dibbapupphfini pilandhitva^® tato 
avidure rajatapabbato tassa anto kanakavimanam atthi tasmini 
pacinato slsam katva nipajjap^^suin. Atha bodhisatto setavaravarano 
hutva tato avidure eko suvannajiabbato tattha caritva tato oruyha 
tam rajatapabbatam abhiruhitva kanakavimanam pavisitva mataram 
padakkhinam katva dakkhinapassam phaletva kucchim pavitthasadiso 
ahosi, Atha pabuddha devi tarn supinarn ranfio arocesi. 

Raja vibhataya rattiya catusatfchimatte brahmanapamokkhe pakko- 
sapetva haritupattaya' ^ lajadihi katamahgalasakkaraya bhumiya 
maharahani asanani paiinrlpetva tattha nisinnanam brahmaganam 
sappimadhusakkarabhisamkhatassa varapayasassa suvannarajatapatiyo 
puretva suvannarajatapatlh^eva patikujjitva adasi, annehi ca ahatavattha 
kapilagavldanadlhi tesam santappeti. Atha nesain sabbakamasantappl- 
tanarn tam supinam arocetva kirn bhavissati ti pucchi. Brahmana 
ahamsu ‘ma cintayi maharaja deviya te kucchimhi gabbho patitthito, 


I S. omits it 
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so ca kho purisagabbho na itthlgabbho putto te bhavissati’ti so sace agaratn 
ajjhavasissati rajl bhavissati cakkavatti dhammiko' dhammaraja-, sace 
agara nikkhamma pabbajissati buddho bhavis^^ati loke^ vivatacchado 
ti, Ayam tava matukucchim okkami ti ettha *atthavannanakkamo. 

Ayam ettha dhammata ti ayam ettha matukucchim okkamane dham- 
mata. Ayam sabhavo ayam niyamo ti vuttarp hoti. Niyamo ca namesa 
kammaniyamo utuniyamo vijaniyamo cittaniyamo dhammaniyamo ti 
paficavidho. Tattha kusalassa itthavipakadanam akusalassa anittha- 
vipakadanan ti ayam kammaniymao. Tassa clipanattham ‘na antalik- 
khe’ ti gathaya vatthuni vattabbani, Api ca eka kira itthl samikcna 
saddhim bhanditva ubbandhitva maritukama rajjiipase* givain pavesesi. 
Annataro puriso vasim nisedento<* taui^ disva rajjuin chinditukamo 
‘^ma bhayi m i bhayl’ ti tarn samassa^^ento upadhavi. Rajju asiviso hutva 
atthasi. So bliTto hutva palayi, Itara tatth^ eva mari. Kvam adlni 
cettha vatthuni dassetabbani, 

Tesu tesii janapadesu tasmim tasmim kale ekappaharen' eva rukkha- 
na*n pupphaphal^ggahanadlni^ vatassa vayanaiii avayanani, atapassa 
tikkhata mandata, devassa v^assanaui avassanain, padumanam diva 
vikasanam rattini sammilanan ti evam adi utuniyarrio. 

Yam pan etam salivijato saliphalatn eva madhurato madhura- 
rasam yeva tittato tittarasa^n yeva phalain hoti ayam vijaniyamo. 

Purima purima cittacetasika dhamma pacchimanam pacchimanam 
cittacetasikanam dhammanam upanissayapaccayena paccayo ti evam 
yad etam cakkhuvinnanadmam anantara sampaticchannadlnam n ibbat ta- 
na m ayam cittaniyamo. 

Ya pan esa bodhisattanam matukucchim okkamanadlsu dasa- 
sahassilokadhatukampanadlnaiii pavatti ayam dhammaniyamo nama. 
Tesu idha dhammaniyamo adhippeto. Tasma tarn ev^ atthaiu dassenlo 
dhammata esa bhikkhave ti adim aha. 

Tattha kucchtm okkamatl ti ettha kucchim ok k an to hot! ti ayam 
attho. Okkante hi tasmim evam hoti na okkamamane. Appamano 
ti vuddhippamano vipulo ti attho. Ularo ti tass’ eva vevacanam. ‘Ujarani 
ujarani khadanTyani khadantl^ ti adisu hi madhuram u]aran ti vuttam. 
Ujaraya khalu bhavaui Vacchayano samanam Gotamaip pasatiisaya 
pasanisatl ti adisu sefcthani ujaran ti vuttani. Idha pana vipulam 
adhippetam. Devamm devauubhavan ti ettha devanam ayam anubhavo. 


I ac 2 Si. & B. omit them 
4 Si. & B. omit attba 
6 Si. & B, nisento 


3 Si.vivatta- 
5 St. -pSsehi 
7 B. adds itthikammam 
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Nivatthavatthassa pabhil dvadasa yojanani pharati, latha sanrassa, 
tathii alanikaras^^a, tatha vimanassa, tarn atikkamitva ti attho. 

Lokantarika ti tinnaiu tiiinam cakkavajanam antara ekeka lokati- 
tarika hoti tianaip sakatacakkanain va tinnaip pattanaui va afifiainafijQam 
ahacca thapitanatii majjhe okaro viya. So pana lokantarikanirayo 
vittharato atthayojanasahassani^ honti, AghZi ti niccavivata. Asam- 
vuta hettha pi appatittha. Andhakara ti tamabhuta. Andhakara- 
Cimisa ti cakkhuvinnanuppattinivaranato andhabhavakaianatiinisena 
samannagata. Tattha kira cakkhuvmnanam na jayati. Evam vjohid- 
dhika ti candimasiiriya kira ekappaharen’ eva tisu dipesu pafifiayanti 
evam mahiddhika. Ekekaya disaya nava nava yojanasatasahassani 
andhakarani vidhamitva alokain dassanti evam mahanubhava. 
Abinya naiiubhonfl ti attano pabhaya nappahonti. Te kira cakka- 
va]a'pabbatassa vemajjhena vicaranti. Cakkavalapabbatan ca atikkam- 
ma lokantarika-nirayo*^ tasma te tattha abhaya nappahonti. 

Ye pi tattha satta ti ye pi tasmipi® lokantarika ^mahaniraye satta 
uppanna. Kim pana kammam katva tattha uppajjanti ti ? Bhariyam 
darunam. Matapitunam dhammikasamanabrahmananan ca upari apa- 
radham aunah ca divase divase panavadhadi sahasikakammarii katva 
tattha® uppajjanti. Tambapannidipe Abhayacora-Nagacoiadayo viya. 
Tesam attabhavo tigavutiko hoti. Vaggullnavn viya dighanakha honti. 
Te rukkhe vagguliyo viya nakhehi cakkavalapabbate® lagganti. Yada 
le^ samsapanta ahhamauuassa hatthapasain gata honti atha bhakkho 
no laddho ti mauuamana tattha dhavanta® viparivattitva lokasan- 
dliarakodake patanti. Vate paharante pi inadhuka®phalani viya 
chijjitvil udake patanti. Patitamatta va accantakhare udake piUha- 
pindain viya vlllyanti. pt kira hho sauti sattcl ti bho yatha 

mayam mahadukkham anubhavama, evam aiiiie pi kira satta idaip 
dukkham anubhavanatthaya idh' uppanna ti tarn divasam passanti. 
Ayain pana obhaso ekayagupanamattam pi na titthati ; acchara 
saipghatamattain eva vijjobhasam viya niccharitva kim idan ti 
bhanantanain yeva antaradhayati. 

Samka7Npail ti samantato kampati. Itara dvayam purimapadass’ 
eva vevacanaip. Puna ‘appamano ca* ti adi nigamanatthaui vuttam. 

Cattaro naiH devaputta catuddisam rakkhaja upagacchanfi ettha 
cattaro ti catunnam maharajanaia vasena vuttam. Dasasahassacakka- 


I B. & Si. *saha630 
4 Si. omits -ika 
7 Si. & B< omit it 

9 B. •pakka- 


2 B. niraya 3 Si. tattha 

5 Si. & B. omit it 6 Si, -pSde 

8 B, & Si. vSrat® or vyfivata 
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valesu pana cattaro cattaro katva cattallsasahassani honti. Tattha 
imasmim cakkavale maharajano khaggahattha Bodhisattassa arak- 
khanatthaya upagantva sirigabbham pavisitva^ itare gabbhadvarato 
patthaya avaruddhake® panjsuplsacakadiyakkhagane patikkamapetva 
yava cakkavala arakkhain ganhiinsu, 

Kimatthaya panayam rakkha nanu patisandhikkhane kalalakalato 
patthaya sace pi kotisatasahassa Mara kotisatasahassam pi Sinerum 
ukkhipitva Bodhisattassa va Bodhisattamatu va antarayakaranattha 
agaccheyyuin sabbe antaraya antaradhayeyyuip. Vuttam pi cetani 
Bhagavata ^ruhiruppadavatthusmirn ‘atthanam etam bhikkhave anava- 
kaso yam parupakkamena Tathagatam jivita voropeyyuni/ na paru- 
pakkamena bhikkhave tathagata parinibbayanti gacchatha tumhe 
bhikkhave yathaviharam, arakkhiya bhikkhave tathagata' ti evam 
eva parupakkamena na tesam jivitantarayo atthi. Santi kho pana 
amanussa virupa duddasika bheravarupa® migapakkhino yesain rupam 
va disva saddam va sutva Bodhisattamatu bhayaip va santaso va 
uppajjeyya tesam nivaranatthaya arakkham® aggahesum. 

Api ca Bodhisattassa puhhatejena sahjatagarava attano garavacodita 
pi te evam akamsu. Kiin pan' ete antogabbhaju pavisitva thita cattaro 
maharajano Bodhisattassa matuya attanam dassenti na dassenti ti ? 
Nahanamandanabhojanadi sarirakiccakale na dassenti, sirigabbham pavi- 
sitva varasayane nipannakale pana dassenti. Tattha kihca pi amanussa- 
dassanam nama manussanam sappatibhayain hoti. Bodhisattassa mata 
pana attano ceva puttassa ca punhanubhavena te disva na bhayati, 
Pakatiantepurapalakesu viya assa tesu cittam uppajjati. 

18. Pakatiya sllavafl ti sabhaven’ eva silasampanna. Anuppanne 
kira buddhe manussa tapasaparibbajakanaui santike vanditva ukku^i- 
kam nisiditva silaip ganhanti. Amhakam^ Bodhisattassa mata pi 
Kaladevilassa* isino santike ganhati. Bodhisatte pana kucchigate 
aMassa padamule nisidituni nama na sakka. Samanasane nisiditva 
gahitaslJam pi ®avamaf)nakaranamattam hoti tasma sayam eva silam 
aggahesi ti vuttatp.^® 

19. Purisesu ti Bodhisattapitaram adiip katva kecisu^' manussesu 
purisadhippayacittaip na uppajjati. Bodhisattamatu rupam pana kusala 
pi sippika potthakammadlsu pi katum na sakkonti. Tam disva 


1 B. 4 Si. pavitthS 
4 Si, * B. -peyya 
7 Si. 4 B. Omit it 
10 B. adds hoti 


2 Si. avaruddha^ 

5 Si. -rutft 
8 Si. 'devala 
1 1 B. kesuci ; Si. keci 


3 Si. rudhira' 

6 St. rakkham 
g Si. avafi^a- j B. avajjana* 
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495-508 ; marriage in, 5fi3‘75 
(see Buddhist marriage) ; Jaina 
references in, 698 709 
Buddhist marriage, S^S^/S • 
marriageable age of glrU, 563 ; 
sister marriage, 563 ; marriage 
of cousins, 564 ; forms of 
marriage, 565-68 ; dowry, 570 ; 
admonitions to married girls, 
57if, ; polygamy and polyandry 



572f. ; divorce, 574 ; remarriage 
of women, 574 ; widow-re- 
marriage, 574 

Ceylon, Short history of, 1-15 ; 
Lanka cannot be identified with, 
345 ff- 

Chinese Catalc>gues, 602 4 ; 786-7 

Chinese language, influence of 
Indian phonetics on, 599 ; 

method of translating Indian 
works into, 601 

Chinese pilgrims in India, 787ff ; 
Indo-china in records of, 250-61 

China, Buddhist missions (4th 
century a , D.) in, 159-160 ; 

Kumarajlva^s service to Buddhist 
literature in, 160-7 ; Buddha- 
bhadra in Southern, 167 ; 

translatois of Buddhist works 
in, 167-8 ; Shih-chu-meng, a 
distinguished translator of, 168; 
Dharmaraksa's service to, 168-9 ; 
reaction against Buddhism 
(Sth c.) in, 170-1 ; Guna- 
varma invited to, 171-2 ; 

Gunabhadra in, 172-4 ; dis- 
cussion of relation of Pali 
canon to the Canon preserved 
173-4 ; first edition of 
tripitaka in, 176 ; Bodhidharma 
373 ‘y Paramartha in, 373-6; 
translation of Saiikhya-karika 
375-6 ; Mandra in, 376 ; 
Sahghapala in, 376-7, Upa- 
§unya in, 377 ; three thousand 
Indians in, 378 ; Bodhiruci in, 
379 ; state of Buddhism in 
6th century in, 381-3 ; Prajfia- 
ruci in, 381-2 ; Vimoksasena 


in, 383 ; Narendrayasas and 
Dharmajnaiia in, 382-3 ; Buddh- 
ism under the Siii dynasty 
(581 A.D.) in, 599 ff. ; Jinagupta 
in, 601-3 i Dharmagupta in, 602 
Catalogues of Indian books 
made in, 602-4, 7^6 87 ; Buddh- 
ism under the Tang dynasty 
(628-907 A.D.) of, 604 ff. ; 

Harsavardhana’s mission to, 
605, 790; Prabhakaramitra 

in, 6c6 ; Hiuen Tsang and 
his activities in India and, 605- 
14 ; 771-S ; Hindu Logic in, 
773-4 ; Vaisesika philosophy in, 
774 ; Nandi-Punyopaya in, 775 
Divakara in, 776 ; Siksananda 
hh 777*9 ; I-tsing and his acti- 
vities in India and, 780-2 ^ 
introduction of Tantrism in, 
782 ff. ; Vajrabodhi the Tantrik 
teacher in, 783 ; amoghavajra 
and other Tantrik writers in 
783-4; PrajM in, 785 ; intro- 
duction of Hindu astronomy 
and mathematics in, 785-6 ; pil- 
grims visiting India from, 
787 ff. See Indian Literature 
Abroad 

Coins from Cachar, details of, 
614-6 

Cola-nadu, ports of, 458-59 

Copper- plate (Kedarpur) inscrip- 
tion of Sri Candradeva, 312-2 

of Visvarupa Sena, 77-86 

Cranganore, historical importance 
of, 617 f. • places of worship at. 
618-22 

Cutch, Two seals from, 157 
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l^aksiiiapatha, market-towns and 
sea-ports of, 456 
Date of Kaniska, 175-80 
Dental nasal in Pali, cerebrali- 
sation of, 192-5 

Dharma (law), philosophy of, 574- 
86, 809-25 (see Law): Yijga- 
dharma, 820-2 
Dharmajnana, 382*3 
Dharmaraksa, 168-9 
Divakara, 776 

Durga-salla, identification of, 533 

Education, Pali and Sanskrit evi- 
dence on Buddhist, 495'So^ 
Edicts (Asokan), chronology 
of, 92 fif ; number and classi- 
fication of, 93-4 ; Hultzsch, 
Smith, Senart, Bhaiidarkar and 
H. K, Deb on chronology of, 
95 '9 ; chronological position 
of the Minor Rock, 99-112 ; 
time of engraving fourteen 
Rock, I i6 fif. ; solution of 
riddle ^’yuthena 256’ in, t 20- 
4 ; table of dates of, 124 ; 
meaning of Nijhapayisatnti, 
Nijhati, Vacabhumika, Anu- 
sainyana in, 125-8 
Epigraphy, recent advance in 
South Indian, 410-3. 
Excavation-work by medijeval 
Bengalees, 180-2 

Fa-shien, travels of, 159 

Gaudapada, first commentator on 
Mahabhasya^ 415 

Gits literature, extent of, 537 I 
nature of treatises of, 638-41 ; 
classification of, 543-6 ; posi- 


tion of Bhagavadgita in, 761- 
5 ; relation of Upanisads with, 
765-71 ; influence of Brahma- 
vidya on sectarian nature of, 

S4if., 76 g{. 

Greater India Society, inaugura- 
tion of, 865 

Greek evidences re. trade of India, 
44 

Gunabhadra, 172-4 

Gunavarman, 171-2 

Guru Govind Singh, early life of 
587-89 ; battle of Bhangani 
fought by, 589-8 ; battle of 
Nadaun fought by, 83^*7 } 
Dilawar Khan's expeditions 
against, 837-42 ; Mirza Beg's 
attack on, 843^ 

Harsavardhana in Aihole Inscrip- 
tion, 384 

^Hindu Political Theories/ contro- 
versy of Sarkar and Ghoshal 
oti, 420-30, 848-63 

Hindu Politics, in Italian, 146-57, 
353-72; Machiavellism in, 146; 
357-71 ; Kautilya and Machia- 
velli compared and contrasted, 
146-57, 35771 } Nag’s Les 

Theories diplomatiques de I’lnde 
ancienne et I’ A rthahastra discuss- 
ed in, 149 fif.; Ghoshal’s History 
of Hindu Political Theories 
discussed in, 148, 357*71 ; 

Shamasastry’s Evolution of 
Indian Polity discussed in, 353-6 
Hindu Science, Sukra’s economics 

in, 342*4. 547-62 

Hindu taxation, Principles of, 129- 
46 : canons, 129-31 ; industrial 



taxation, I32f. j import and 
export regulations, i33f. ; excise 
duty, 134 ; extra taxation^ 134- 
6 ; kinds and rates of taxes, 
136-41 ; spiritual tax, 14 if. ; 
exemptions from taxes, 142- 
4 ; Brahmanical privilege, 
144-6 

Hindu temple building, art and 
philosophy in, 225-31 
Hiranyapura, identification of, 527 
History of Ceylon, 1-15 ; sources 
of, 1-5 ; first period (Vi jay a to 
Mutasiva) of, 5'I0; second period 
(Devanampiyatissa and succes- 
sors) of, 10-12 ; third period 
(Diitthagamani to Vattagaman i) 
of, 12-14; fourth period (Maha- 
culi Mahatissa to Mah^Lsena) 
of, 14-15 

Hiuen-tsang, correct name of, 251 ^ 
identification of places men- 
tioned by, 250-61: Mo-ho chan- 
po or Lin-yi = Campa (Annam) 
253f. ; I-shang-na-pu-lo=l^ana- 
pura (Cambodia), 254f. ; To-lo- 
po-ti = Dvaravati {Lower Men- 
am), 255; Shih-li-ch’a-ta-lo'«»^rl- 
ksetra (Prome), 257-60 

records of, 605 ff. ; life of, 606, 

609 ; treasures brought from 
India by, 607 ; works translat- 
ed by, 609-14, 771-5 
'Hunnic settlements in India, 725- 

32 

Imperial Library, 195-8 
India, ownership of soil in ancient, 
198-203 

India, ebony, ivory, cotton goods, 


exported from, 39 ; reason for 
the development of sea-trade of, 
38 ; trade intercourse of 
Abyssinia, Arabia, Egypt, 
Assyria with, 39'42 j 295 ff. ; 

commodities taken from and 
brought to, 39-42 ; trade inter- 
course between Indo-China 
and, 467; trade intercourse 
between Egypt, China and, 
290-2 ; Sea-trade between 
Roman empire and, 293ff.^ 
459ff; ports of, 297-8 
Indian Literature Abroad, (China) 

159-76, 373-83, 599614^ 771- 

96, See China 

Indian Painting, Comparative 
survey of, 291-312 
Indo-China, records of Chinese 
pilgrims on, 25061 ; history 
of Buddhism in, 673-89 
Inscription, of Sri Candradeva, 

312-42 

— ^-of Vi^varupa Sena, 77^88 

from Mathura, description of 

new Brahmi, 441*46 
I-tsing, 7802 

Jaina references in Buddhist liter- 
ature, 698 709 
Jambu-dvTpa, 534 

Janapada, refutation of corporate 
existence of, 386 ff. See Paura- 
Janapada 

Jatakas, mention of trade of India 
43-44 ; multiplication of, 623- 

25 

Jayaswal, refutation of land-owner 
ship theory of, 198-203 ; refu- 
tation of Paura-Janapada 



theory of, 385-407, 638-50 ; 

non-existence of Aditya Artha- 
sastra supposed by, 408 ; Mah.V 
bhasya passage misinterpreted 
by, 416-8 

Jaxartes a river, identification of 
530-1 

Jinagupta, 601-2 

Kanci, Early Pallavas of, 446-55 
Kaniska, date of, 175-80 
King, whether owner of soiJ, 198 fi. 
Korean monks, activities of, 790- 
2 ; 794 

Kraunca-dvjpa 721 
Kumarajiva, life and works of, 
160 m 

Ku§a-dvlpa, 720 

Kusesaya, identification of, 533 

Lanka, situation of, 345-50; Ceylon 
cannot be identified with, 345ff. 
Law (dharma), basis of, 576-80 5 
empirical view of, 580-4 ; 
rational view of^ 584-6 ; appli- 
cation and analysis of, 809-15 ; 
kinds of> 815 

Machiavelli and Kautilya, contro- 
versy of Sarkar and Nag on, 

^5054 

MachiavelHsm in Hindu Politics, 

164 ff; 355 > 357^371 
Mahabharata, philsophy in Moksa- 
dharma section of, 509-15 
Mahabhasya, description of, 69-72 
(see Patanjali) 

Gaudapada*s commentary on, 

415 

— misinterpretation of passage 
of, 416-8 


Mandra, 376 

Ma^imayl, identification of, 523-4 
Manuscript collection of Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parisad, description of, 
866-9 

Meru parvata, identification of, 532 
Moksadharma parvan, philosophy 
in, 509-15 

Mysore, archaeological research In, 
188-91 

Nagas, not serpents but Huns, 

732-33 

Nagarjuna, 166 

Narendraya^as and Dharmajfiana, 
3S2-3 

Nijhapayisamti (P. E. IV), meaning 
of, 125 

Nijhati(R. E. VI; E E. VIII), 
meaning of, 125-7 

Obituary Notices 

Forrest, George, 440 
Parasnis, D. B., 67 f. 

Seweli, Robert, 220 L 
Oriental Journals, Select contents 
of: 

Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, 215,436,884 
x^sia Major, 216 
Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, 884 
Eastern Buddhist, 216 f* 
Epigraphia Indica, 217 
Indian Antiquary, 21 437, 

669, 885 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 437 

Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 885 
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Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 670 
Journal of Oriental Research, 
886 

Journal of the Royal Asiati: 
Society, 218, 670, 886 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, 218 {. 

Old Bengali Periodicals in British 
Museum, 53, 67 

Oriental Conference (fourth session), 
846-8 

Oxiis, identification of A^manvati 
with, 529-30 

Fainting, Comparative survey of 
Indian, 291-3 12 

Pali, cerebralisation of dental nasal 
in, 192-5 

Pali Nikayas and Sanskrit Agamas, 

i73'4 

Pallavas of Kanci, epigraphic docu- 
ments of, 446-8 ; genealogy of, 

448-55 

Panis, a non-Aryan tribe, 232fifi 
Panini, evidence on Vasudeva- 
worship in, 186-88 ; 

want of evidence on Vasudeva- 

worship in, 409 
Paramartha, 373-6 
Patalapura, identification of, 526 
Patanjali, 67-76, 262-S9, 464-94, 

738-60 ; description of work of 
69-72 ; time of, 73-6 ; tradition 
about, 262-4 ; identification of 
author of Yogasutra with, 
265f ; identification of author 
of Vartika on Ayurveda 
with, 266 ; birth place of, 
267f ; Vedic knowledge of, 


272fF. ; Smrti knowledge of, 
276ff. ; Puranic knowledge of, 
28off. ; stories referred to by, 
288f. ; kavya literature quoted 
and referred to by, 464^ ; gods 
mentioned by, 47of* ; sages 
mentioned by, 472ff' ; ritualistic 
knowledge of, 475 f. ; philo- 
sophical views of, 478f. ; systems 
of philosophy referred to b\’, 
48 if. ; scientific knowledge of, 
738f. ; medical knowledge of, 
743f. ; language spoken in 
time of, 745 f. ; usages referred 
to by, 748f, ; geographical 
knowledge of, 757ff, ; Gaudapa- 
da^s commentary on, 415 
Patala or Rasatala, real meaning 

of, 733-7 

Paura-Janapada, refutation of Jaya- 
swars view on corporate cha- 
racter of, 385-407, 638-50 
summary of J/s arguments re,, 
386; 

Paiira, absence of corporate exis- 
tance of, 386f. See Paura-Jana- 
pada 

Perumal, apostacy of, 183-6; 

capital of, 617-22 
Plaksa-dvipa, 722 
Prajna, 784-5 
Prajnaruci, 381-2 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, Indian 
women and goods in the pro- 
cession of, 290-1 
Punyopaya, 775 
Puskara. See Bhuskara 
Puskara-dvipa, 535 

Ramanlyaka, identification of, 526, 
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Rasa, Araxes of Scythia identified 
with, S3of. 

Rasatala or t^e under-world, Sub- 
ahu and other Su tribes of, 27- 
30; animal names given to the 
Scythians of, 32 f.; Gaja-Kac- 
chapa episode refers to people 
of, - 33-6 ; Scythia identified 
with, 238 ; 714-5, religion of 
Scythic tribe of, 240^; Daiv 
avas of, 247; Daityas of, 247; 
Asuras of, 248 f.; Raksasas of, 
5i5f.; Siddhas of, 5i7f.; Gandhar- 
vas of, 517; Kinnaras of, 518; 
real meaning of, 733'7 ; towns 
of, 5i8f; rivers of, 5 i8f. 

Reviews: 

Barhut Inscriptions, 663-65; 
Bharatiya Itihas ka Bhaugalik 
Adhar, 882 
Birhors, 21 2h 

Dasabhumika-sutram, 87uf. 
Further Dialogues of the Bud- 
dha, 667f. 

Hindu Pad-padshahi, 432 
History of Rajputana, 204-7 
Inland Transport and com- 
munication in Mediseval 
India, 665!. 

Jaina Jatakas, 2iof. 

Kanaraker Vivaran, 874 
L’inde et le Monde, 875-8 
Manasoilasa, 207-9 
Nachtraege zum Sanskrit 
Woeterbuch, 432-34 
Pavanadutam, 878-82 
Sadhanamala, 213!. 

Sanik§ipta Jaina Itihas, 883 

Sanskrit Woerterbuch, 432 



Selections from Sanskrit In- 
scriptions, 666f. 

Studies in Indian Painting, 871- 

74 

Surlsvar aur Samrat Akbar, 431 
Vision of Vasavadatta, 2 ogf, 
Rohitagiri of Rampal copper-plate, 
objection to reading of, 3i7f. ; 
correctness of reading of, 65 5f* 
Rupakas, variance of old classifica- 
tion of, 414 

Sad ha na mala, comparison of Tibe- 
tan version with Sanskrit text 
of, 627-37 
Saka-dvipa, 535 

Sakadvipa, Rasatala identified 
with, 238, 5i8ff. See Scythia 
&lihotra, expounder of science 
of medicine for horses, 47, 51 ; 
d escription of work of 48f. ; 
relation of Suvrata to ; 49f. ; 
native place of, identifica- 
tion of Panini and Dhanvantari 
with, 51; identification of A§va- 
ghosa with father of, 51; discus- 
sion of age of, 53 
Salmala-dvipa, 535 
Sanghapala, 376*7 
Sankhya-karika in Chinese, 375 '^ 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, manu- 
script collection of, 866-69 
Sapta dvipas: Jambu, S&ka, Sal- 
rnala Puskara, Kusa, Kraunca 
and Plak^, identifications of, 
Sapta-Sagaras: Lavana, Ksira, 

Ghrta, Iksu, Sura, Dadhi, Sva- 
du-jala, identifications of, 534, 
723-4 ; Turanian names of, 

723-4 



Sarvastivadin’s, ' Abhidharma litera- 
ture of, 601-14 
Seals from Cutch, 157 
Sculpture (po 9 t-A§okan), artistic 
interest in, 826-31 
Scythia, identity of Rasatala with, 
238; SiSff. 724-S; See Sakadvipa 
Setagiri of Nasik inscription, Sata- 
gara at Nana Pass identified 
with, 35 if. 

Siege of Bednore, description of, 
801-8 

»§iksananda, 777-9 
Soil in ancient India, ownership 
of, 198-203 

South Indian Epigraphy, recent 
advance in, 410-13 
Sri Candradeva, Kedarpiir copper- 
plate inscription of. 312-42 ; no 
relation of Atlsa with, 316-21, 
no relation of Kantideva with, 

321-32 

Stupa, tomb distinguished from 
16-8; literary evidences for the 
burial aspect of, 19-21; worship 
of, 21-3; lessons and artistic 
value of, 23-5; Buddhaghosa’s 
description of, 25-6 
Sukraniti, utilitarianism in, 344 ; 
realism in, S47-9; relation of 
Sankhya with, S49-61; reference 
to nastikamata in, 551-4; in- 
dustry and economics (v^ta) 
in, 554-8; . 

^yama-giri, identification of, 532 


Taxation, Principles of Hindu, 129- 
46. See Hindu Taxation 
Tera^ building, art and philoso 
phy in Hindu, 2^-31 
Trade of, India, 38-47, 290298, 

456-463 ** • 

Tsii-chu-ching-shang, a lay Chin- 
ese translator, 175 * 

Turanian settlements ‘ in^ \jlndia, 

725-732 


Upasunya, 377 

Vacabhumika (R. E. XII), mear 
ing of, 127-8 
Vajrabodhi, 783 

Varuna-hrada^ identification of^ 
S 33-4 

Varunapura, identification of, 525 



Vasudeva-worship, evidence of 
Panini on, 186-88, 864; no re- 
ference in Panini to, 409, 865 
Vimoksasena, 382 
Visvarupa Sena of Bengal, copper- 
plate grant of, 77-86 
Vyuthena, solution of riddle of, 
120-4 


Will, inadequacy o{ words for the 
expression of new, 71C-20 

Yugas, 820-S 

Zarafshan, a river, identification of, 
S 3 1-2 
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objecfc is to signify that the deity concerned is a male god as 
distinguished from a devadhUa or a goddess (lib. the daughter 
of a god). Thus following this line of interpretation one may 
proceed to show that the compound Mamkhaliputta implies no 
more than that Gosala himself, as a member of the male sex, as 
belonging to the manly section of humanity, and apart from 
any reference to his father, was a Mamkhali. In face of the 
evidence that Makkhali in Pali is invariably the same epithet 
as Mamkhaliputta or Mahkhaliputra in Jaiiia literature, one 
cannot help thinking that Gosala himself was a manly 
Makkhali or Mankhali apart from any consideration of his 
father’s name, family status or professional career. 

Coming back to Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the origin 
of Gosala’s epithet Makkhali, one has to note that he had no 

C iticism of authority to rely upon. His explanation 

Buddha- of fancy. Gosala was called Makkhali 

ghosa’s ex- because he stumbled upon a muddy ground in 
planation. walking carelessly with an oil-pot in his hands in 
spite of his master’s timely warning, “Tata, ma khali,” “My 
dear man, see that you do not stumble.” Such is the curious 
lucubration when a commentator depending entirely on a 
fantastic etymology and without knowing the simple fact of 
history, tries his skill in devising a plausible or seemingly 
convincing account of the origin of an epithet. Buddhaghosa 
was not aware of the fact that Gosala’s epithet was known as 
Maskari to the compilers of Sanskrit-Buddhist works. The 
Pali equivalent of Maskari would be either Makkhari or 
Makkari. Makkhali or Mamkhali was evidently an earlier 
Prakrit equivalent retained or surviving in Pali and ardha* 
Magadhi. Esigiri appears in the Mahabharata list of five 
hills surrounding the city of Eajagrha, the capital of Magadha. 
The Pali equivalent of Esigiri would be Isigiri. The Isigili- 
sutta in the Afajjhima-Nikaya gives the name of the hill as 
Isigili simply because the local people pronounced it so. The 
name Isigili as locally pronounced had to be retained in Pali 
for a very special reason, which is clearly stated in the 
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Buddhist Sutta. With tho phonetic change the name acquired, 
locally a new fanciful etymological derivation. “Isi gilati ti 
Isigili’ , “We call the hill a Hermit swallower because it 
swallows the hermits’’. In order to translate Isigili into 
Sanskrit or Pali preserving in tact the implication of the 
local etymological derivation, a translator must coin a longer 
descriptive name Rsigili-giri to substitute for quondam 
Rsigiri or Isigiri. If without knowing the fact that I'takkhali 
or Marnkhali was a phonetic variation of Maskari a com- 
mentator proceeds to divine an etymology, the result, as 
expected in the case will be “we call him a Makkhali 
because he fell down on a muddy ground heedless of his 
master’s warning Ma khali”, or “we call him a Mamkhaliputta 
because his father was a Marnkhali or professional Mamkha’’ 
— a fancy-born etymology typified by the classical “Isi gilati ti 
Isigili.” The fact simply is that Gosala was known to hia 
contemporaries as a Maskari. 

Let us enquire why Gosala was called a Maskari. In the 
Harsacarita,^ the Maskaris are mentioned ns 
representatives of a class of religieux identified in 
a Maskari, the commentary with the parivrajakas. The 
Amarakosa^ counts the Maskaris among the five 
classes of Samnyasins. Panini’s Sutra, VI. 1. 154, contains 
the following description of the Maskaris : — 

“Maskara-Maskarinau Veiiu-Parivrajakayoh.*’ “The 
Maskari who carries the maskara is the Parivrajaka who 
carries the bamboo-staff.”^ 

The import of Pacini’s grammatical aphorism is clear, 
“The Maskari is the parivrajaka or Indian wanderer .who 
carries the maskara or bamboo-staff about him.” Now comes 
the turn of the commentators, of Patanjali, Kaiyafa and 
Vamana-Jay&ditya to make comments and glosses bringing 

1 Harsacarita, Nirnaya Sagara Press ed., VIII, p. 265. 

2 Amarakosa, VII, 5, 42. 

3 The literal rendering of the Sutra would .be : "Maskara and 

Maskari respectively denote venu and parivrajaka”. ■' 
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Out a new fact, as is the usual way with the scholiast, umler 
cover of an ingenious etymology or a verbal jugglery. First, 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya, says : “How does a Parivrajaka 
come to be known as a Maskarl f The epithet Maskari 
cannot be grammatically derived by means of the affix ini in 
the sense of matup which conveys such meaning as ‘having,’ 
‘possessing.’ What is then the explanation ? A Parivrajaka 
is called a Maskari not because he has as an external si^n a 

O 

maskara or bamboo-staff, but because he teaches the people, 
saying, ‘you had better not perform actions, since quietness 
is deserving of greater consideration in your judgment. 

Secondly, Kaiyata in his Pradipa, says ; Maskara is a 
shortening from the saying ‘Ma krta,’ ‘Don’t get things done.’ 
Maskari is an instructor of the doctrine, teaching the people, 
saying, to begin with, ‘Don’t get this done, ’‘Don’t get this done’, 
and to conclude with, ‘ ’tis better for you to undergo the loss 
in effects of a desired action than foregoing the bliss of peace.’ 
Maskari is to be derived by means of the suffix ini added to 
maskara which is a shortening from the negative imperative 
particle rm (don’t) preceding karoteh (to be done), with the 
euphonic advent of s-sound before k and the consequent 
shortening of the long vowel a in ma.”® 

Thirdly, Vamana and Jayaditya in their Easika, say : 
“The words maskara and maskari in Panini’s aphorism occur 
in the same order as vcnu and parivrajaka following them. 

1 Katham Maskari parivrajaka iti ? Ininaitan matvarthlyena 
siddham : Maskaro’ syasti ti Maskari. Na vai maskaro yasyastt ti, 
Maskari parivrajakah. Kim tarhi ? -‘Ma krta karmani, santir vah 
Sreyast” ty ahAto Maskari parivrajakah. Panini’s Sutra is quoted to- 
gether with this and other comments, and discussed, though not 
sufficiently critically, by D. R. Bhandarkar in his interesting short 
paper on the Ajivikas, Indian Antiquary, vol. XLI, 1912, p. 270. 

2 Maskara -Ma krte’ti. ‘Ayaip ma krta, ayatn m’a krte’ ty upa- 
kramya^santitah kamya-karma-parihanir yusmakam sreyasi” ty upadesta 
Maskari ty ucyate, Mah-purvat karoter inih. Suh-agamo. Mano hrasvaS 
ca nipatyete. 
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The word maskara is an underived substantive. With the 
euphonic advent of s sound combined with Tea following it, the 
word comes to mean a bamboo-staff, and with the suffix ini 
added to maskara, into which it is changed, it means a 
parivrajaka or an ascetic of the Wanderer class. Thus 
maskara means a bamboo-staff, and maskari, a parivrajaka. 
‘A maskari is a wanderer who carries the bamboo-staff about 
him’ — what is meant by this dictum ? Makara denotes the 
swallower. Makari denotes the sea. Some among the gram- 
marians seek in this case to explain maskara as a shortening 
from the negative particle ma (not) preceding the verbal 
expression karoteli (to be done thereby), with the euphonic 
advent of s sound and the consequent shortening of the long 
vowel in ma. The upshot of it is that a bamboo staff is called 
a maskara because nothing is to be done thereby. It may be 
shown that elsewhere, too, maskara is used as a synonym of 
danda (rod or staff). In the same way one can explain the 
formation of Maskari in the sense of parivrajaka, with suffix 
ini added to maskara. The upshot of it will be that an ascetic 
is called a Maskari because he habitually teaches, ‘Don’t do,’ 
and is called a parivrajaka because he cries down actions. 
He teaches indeed, saying, ‘Do not perform actions, since 
quietness is better for you.’ 

“Maskara is that by which nothing can be done.” 
“Maskari is the Wanderer who dissuades men from actions, 

I Maskara- maskarin ity etau yathasaipkhyam venau parivrajake 
ca nipatyete. Makara-sabdo hy avyutpannam pratipadikam. Tasya 
venav abhidheye sut nipatyate, parivrajake tv inir iti. Maskaro venuh, 
Maskari parivrajakah. Venu-parivrajakayor iti kim ? Makaro grahah, 
Makari samudrah. Kecit punar atra ma<fky upapade kciroteh karane 
<*<:-pratyayam api nipatayanti manaa ca hrasvatvam sut ca. Ma kriyate 
yena pratisidhyate sa maskaro venuh. Venugrahanam ca pradarSanAr- 
tham anyatrApi bhavati ‘maskaro danda’ iti. Parivrajake ’pi imny upa- 
pade karotes tacchilya inir nipatyate, ma‘^o hrasvatvam, sut ca tathaiva. 
Makarana-silo Maskari, karmapavaditvat parivrSjaka ucyate. Sa 
tv evam aha : “Ma kuruta karmagi, fiantir vab sreyasi” ti.--Katika on 
Pabini vi, l, X54. 
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saying to them, ‘Do not trouble yourselves, do not trouble 
yourselves, because peace is preferable to you.’ ” According 
to a famous dictum in the Manu Sarnhita, “Meat is that which 
being eaten by me here, will eat me hereafter.”^ Such are 
the sudden lapses of the sublime into the ludicrous. Panini's 
commentators have, one and all, lost sight of the fact that 
masJcara originally meant something producing a cracking 
sound, the onomatopoetic mas, and that this was the propriety 
of denoting by masliaxa the bamboo-pole, the bamboo- 
staff, or the bamboo-rod. The quoted Sutra of Pacini 
enables us to ascertain that Gosala was called a Maskarl 
because he was a wandering ascetic who carried the bamboo 
staff about him. 

How can it be maintained that Gosala as an Ajivika leader 
was a Maskaii in the sense of a parivrajaka or Indian wander- 
ing ascetic who carried the bamboo-staff, or 
simply the staff, about him ? The quoted Sutra 
of Paniini and its comments leave us wholly in 
the dark as to the historical connection of the 
Ajivika with the Maskarl. What is evident 
therefrom is that Maskarl is a synonym of pari- 
vrajaka. The commentator of the Harsacarita 
frankly identifies the Maskaris with the Parivrajakas ^ In 
the Aranyakanda of the Ramaya^a, Havana is said to have 
concealed himself in the guise of a TahtdtnbavadJiava Pari- 
vrajaka, or an Indian wandering, ascetic putting on red 
garment.* In the Bhattikavya where we have a longer 

1 Manu-Saiiihitaj V ,55 • IVJani sa bhak^ayita^uiutra, yasya mamsatn 
ihadmy ahaip.” 

2 Comments on the Harsacarita list of representatives of Indian 
religion and thought. 

3 Ramayana, III. 49. 8-9; 

Dasasyo virnsatibhujo babhuva ksanadacarah / 

Sa Parivrajakacchadma mahakayo vihaya tat / / 

Pratipede svakain rfipam Ravano raksasadhipah / 
Raktambaradharas tasthau striratnam prek^ya Miutbillm // . 


Is it correct 
to say that 
Gosala as 
an Ajivika 
leader was 
a Maskarl 
in Panini’s 
sense ? 
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description of his disguise, Ravana is represented to have 
approached Sita in the garb of an ascetic with the vow of the 
Maskari, the expression Maskari-vrata being explained by 
Mallinatha as meaning Parivrajaka-niyama, the rule of the 
Parivrajaka. The personal characteristics of the ascetic men- 
tioned in the Kavya go to show that he appeared in the 
garb of a typical Parivrajaka of the Trida^dl class. The 
description runs as follows : 

“After Laksraa^ia had gone off, Ravag.a with his body 
purified by ablution, with cleansed teeth, with a Silcha or 
top-knot in which his hair-locks were fastened, muttering 
spells, having the garlands of ahsa, holding up an earthen 
gourd-shaped bowl, carrying an old water-jug, with a bright 
head, clad in a Wcsiha-vastra or lac-dyed garment, with a 
load of requisites suspended on one side, provided with the 
dan^a or staff, reading the books of the knowledge of self, 
taking the vow of the Maskari, making the gesticulation of 
many fingers while talking and casting glances at, showed 
himself as a figure roving in the dark night, and approaching 
in a crooked manner, addressed Sita, saying, ‘Be happy.’ 

In a similar description in the Janakl-harana of Kuraara- 
dasa (A. D. 725), Sita is said to have seen in the hermitage 
a Maskari who was a vaunting Ajlvika with his head 
adorned with high- bound matted hair.** 

1 Bhattikavya, V. 61-64 : 

Gate tasmin jala-Sucih suddhadan Ravanafi sikhi / 

Janjapuko' ksamalavan dharayan mrdalabunah // 
Kamandalu-kapalena airasa ca mrjavata / 

Samvastrya laksike vastre matratn sambhandya dandavan / / 
Adhiyan natmavid vidyaip dharayan Maskari-vratam / 

Vadan bahvanguH-sphotatp bhrnksepam ca vilokayan / / 
SaipdidarSayisuh sama nijuhnusuh ksapatatam / 

Cahkramavan samagatya Sitam uce ‘sukha bhava’ // 

2 Janaki-harana, X. 76: 

Dambhajivikam uttuhgajata-raandita-mastakam / 

Kancin Maskari^am Sita dadarsaSramam agatam // 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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Thus we see that the Parivrajaka who is described in the 
Kamayaija as a raktambaradhara or wearer of red garment 
is represented in the Bhattikavya as an ascetic with the vow 
of the Maskarl, with hair-locks fastened in a top-knot (sikhi), 
clad in the lac-dyed garment (laksika vastre), provided with 
the staff (dapidavan), and reading the books of the knowledge 
of self (adhiyan atmavid-vidyam) or studying, as explained by 
Mallinatha, the texts of the Upanisad, and in the Janakl- 
haraigia as a Maskari who was a vaunting Ajivika with high- 
bound matted hair ( uttuhga-jata ). In commenting upon 
verses of the Bhattikavya containing the description of 
Havana’s disguise Mallinatha points out that the ascetic con- 
cerned was, and must have been, a Parivrajaka of the 
Trida^idi or Triple-staff class, characterised by the Sikha, and 
could not have been one of the Ekadandi or One-staff class'- 
as the latter had no sikha for a characteristic external sign. 
Co-ordinating these descriptions with Mallinatha’s comments 
we find that Ajivika was a synonym of Maskari in the same 
way that the latter was a synonym of Parivrajaka of the 
Trida^jidl, and not of the EkadaudI class. 

The Bamayaqiic raktambaradhara, meaning the wearer of 
red (lac-dyed) garment, is verbally the same expression as 
raktapata, meaning one of scarlet robe. In Kalakacarya’s first 
list quoted by Utpala for explaining Varahamihira’s list in his 
Brhajjataka, the Raktapata as a class of ascetics is distingui- 
shed from the Tapasika, the Kapalika, the Ekada^dh the Yati, 
the Caraka and the Ksapa^aka.® In Varahamihira’s own list, 
the Ajivika is distinguished from the Sakya (Buddhist^, the 
Bhiksu,the Yrddbasravaka, the Caraka, the Nirgrantha (Jaina) 
and the Vanyasana.* Utpala identifies the Ajivika in 
Varahamihira’s list with the Ekada^dh the Sakya with the 
Raktapata, the Bhiksu with the SarnnyasI, (and according 

1 Dandavan tridandity arthah, athava sikhity uktain, ekadandinah 
sikh-ibhavat. 

2 & 3 Brhajjataka, XV. i. See the extract quoted by D. R. 
Bhandarkar, together with Utpala’s comments, in I, A,, ipil* p. 287. 
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to another reading, with the ParivrSjaka or Yati), the Vrddha- 
sravaka with the Kapalika, the Caraka with the Cakradhara, 
the Nirgrantha with the Nagna Ksapanaka and the Vanya- 
sana with the Tapasvl (Tapasa).^ ^Ilahka, in his commentary 
on the Sutrakrtanga, represents the Ekadandi or Single-staff 
Indian ascetic as an opponent of the Jaina thinker and 
ascribes to him, as noticed by Prof. Jacobi, the views of the 
Sahkhya philosophy.^ 

It may be inferred from Patanjali’s and others’ comments 
on the quoted Sutra of Pacini that a Maskarl was a Pari- 
vrajaka who carried about him a bamboo-staffi or simply a 
staff, as a symbol of non-action or rest, which is to say, that 
a Maskarl was a Parivrajaka of the EkadaijcJi or Single-staff 
class. The Parivrajaka of the Trida^di or Triple-staff class, 
according to his description in the Manu-SamhitS,* was a 
Brahmanist ascetic who carried about him the tridwtda, the 


first danda as a symbol of regulation of the body, the second 
one as a symbol of regulation of the speech, and the third 
one as a symbol of regulation of mind. The Ajivika cannot 
be mistaken for the Parivrajaka of Ekadandi or Trida^dl 
class, and that for the following reasons: — 

(1) The Parivrajaka of Ekadandi or Trida^dl class is 


Ajivika 
cannot be 
identified 
with 

Parivrajaka. 


the orthodox ascetic from the Brahmanist stand- 
point, while the Ajivika is the heterodox. In 
the Kaufillya or Kautaliya Arthasastra, the 
Sakyas (Buddhists), the Ajivikas and the like 


1 iSakyo raktapatah Ajivikas caikadandl Bhiksur bbavati 

Samnyasi jneyah VrddhaSravakah Kapali Carako Cakradharah 

Nirgrantho Nagnah Ksapanakah VanyaSanah Tapasvl. 

2 Comments on the Sutrakrtanga, I. i. 3. 14, 1 1. 6. 46. Jacobi’s 
Jaina-Sutras, part II, pp. 245, 417, foot notes. 

3 Manu-Sainhita, XII. lo-ll : 

Vagdando’ tha manodandah kayadandas tathaiva ca/ 

Yasyaite nihita buddhau Tridanditi sa ucyate// 

Tridandam etan niksipya sarvabhute§u manavah/ 

Kamakfodhau tu saipyamya tatali siddhim niyacchati// 
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are ol&ssed as crsala-pravrajitas, untouchable runaways, 
contaminated by law-contact. ^ 

(2) In the Samanhaphala Sutta, Gosala himself is re- 
■presented as distinguishing, in his own words, the Ajivikas 
from the Parivrajakas. ® 

(3) In the Anguttara Nikaya list the Ajivika or Ajivaka 
is mentioned apart from the Paribbajaka (Parivrajaka) and 
the Tedapdika (Tridandl), as also from the Nigautha (Jaina), 
the Muudasavaka, the Jatilaka, the MSgaudika, the Avi- 
ruddhaka, the Gotaraaka and the Devadharamika.® 

(4) In the Culla-Niddesa list, where just five names of 
the Anguttara-Nikaya list find mention, the Ajivika is dis- 
tinguished from the Paribbajaka (Parivrajaka), as also from 
the Nirgrantlia, the Jatila and the Aviruddhaka.^ 

(5) In Madhavacandra’s commentary on the Triloka- 
eara, a later Jaina work written in the Canarese country, 
the Parivrajakas are distinguished, according to their external 
characteristics, as Ekadaudi and Tridandl,® while in the text 
itself the Carakas and the Parivrajakas are distinguished 
from the Ajivikas as persons striving for the Brahma state 
from those striving for the Acyuta.® In Viranandi’s Acara- 
sara, another later Jaina work written in the Canarese 
country, we read: “The Parivrat (ParivrSjaka) aspires to 

1 Arthafiastra, p. 199: Saky 4 jivakadln vrsala-pravrajitan. 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 54: ekuna-paniiasa Ajiva-sate (Ajivaka- 
sate), ekuna-pannasa Paribbajaka-sate. 

3 Aiiguttafa Nikaya, III, p. 276, quoted and discussed by T, W. 
Khys Davids in his Dialogues of the Buddha, II, pp. 220-222,43 
also in his Buddhist India; and with new identifications in Barua’s 
History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, part III. 

4 Culla-Niddesa.pp. .173-174. The list really contains six names 
as will be shown passim, 

5 Comments on the Triioka-Sara, verse 545 : Ekadandi-Tridandi- 
laksanah, quoted by Pathak in I. A., 1912, p. gj, 

6 Triloka-Sara, verse 454, quoted by Pathak in I. A., 1912, p. 91 : 
Caraya ya Parimbaja Bambo’ ti, Amcuda-padomti Ajiva, 
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go as far as Brahrnakalpa, the Brahma-realra, in spite of 
his austerities, while the Ajivika, who is repulsive to 
human sight, aspires to go up to Sahasrarakalpa, the 
Sahasrara-realm (which is but another name of Acyutapada 
or Acyutakalpa”).^ Buddhaghosa in his commentary 
on the Culla-Sihanada-Sutta, records this interesting in- 
formation : “The ultimate of the Brahmins (Brahmanists) 
is Brahmaloka, the Brahma-world ; that of the Tapasas 
(Hermits), Abhasvaraloka, the Radiant-world ; that of the 
Paribbajakas (Parivrajakas), Subliakrtsnaloka, the dazzling- 
world ; that of the Ajivakas (Ajivikas), Anantamanasa, the 
Infinite world of Mind, an unconscious existence of soul while' 
Arahatship is the highest achievement to those who are in 
the Buddha's order, that is, to the followers of the Baddha.”® 
(6) In Sarojavajra’s Dohakosa, which is a treatise on 
the Buddhist Sahajiya doctrine written in about the 10th 
century a.d., the Ekadandis and the Tridaiidis are treated as 
two main divisions of the Bhagavats and the Hamsas, or, as 
the commentator Advayavajra puts it, of the Bhagavats 
and the Paramahamsas, or, more accurately, of the Hamsas 
and the Paramahamsas, the Hamsas being unable to obtain 
knowledge, the knowledge of the self, until they become the 


r Acara-sara, VI. 127, quoted by Pathak in I.A., 1912, p, 89: 
Parivrat Brahmakalpantam yaty ugracaravan api/ 

Ajivikah Sahasrarakalpamtam darSanojjhitafi// 

2 Papafica-SudanI, Siamese Edition, part II, p. 13: Brahmaria- 
nam hi Brahmaloko nittha eka nibbatti ; Tapasanara Abhassara ; 
Paribbajakanam Subhakinha ; Ajivakanam Anantamanaso’ ti evarn 
asanni-bhavo. Imasmiin sasane pana Arahattam nitthi. We are 
indebted to Mr. Charandas Chatterjee for drawing our attention to 
this passage. Note that in the Pali Ariya-Pariyesana-Sutta and other 
Pali accounts of the chance-meeting of the Buddha with Upaka the 
Ajivika on the former’s way to Benares from Bodh Gaya, the latter 
is represented as a worshipper of Anantajina. Here, perhaps, one 
may trace the origin and antiquity of Ananta-vrata prevalent now- ‘ 
a-days among the Hindus. 
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Paramahamsas by abnegating all that they have.^ Here the 
Hamsaa and the Paramahamsas are to be taken as represen- 
tatives of two grades of the Parivrajakas, 

(7) Buddhaghosa in his comments on the Anguttara 
Nikaya list of religieucc, distinguishes the Ajivaka from the 
Parivrajaka as the naggapahbajita or naked retirer from 
the channa-paribbajaka or clothed wanderer.® The Buddhist 
commentator elsewhere represents the Ajivaka as the nagga- 
samctnaka or naked recluse.® 

(8) According to the description of Havana’s disguise 
in the Ramayana, the Parivrajaka is TaktambaradhaTa the 
wearer of red garment. The Bhattikavya, as explained by 
Mallinatha, represents the Maskari as the Tridafldi Pari- 
vrajaka, clad in lac-dyed garment. The Bengali Prakrtivad- 
Abhidhan quotes a Sanskrit sloka, in which both the Harnsa 
and the Paramahaipsa are described as vaJctavctSG^ia, the wearer 
of red garment.^ The distinction between the Ekadaiidi and the 
trid ajidi with regard to their external characteristics lies, 
according to Mallinatha, in the fact that the latter has 
while the former has not. From these we can infer that 
whether Ekadandl or Tridaigidi, whether in the Hainsa or the 
Paramahaipsa stage, the Parivrajaka is the clothed orthodox 
Indian ascetic. On the other hand, in a passage of the 
Anguttara-Nikaya, the Ajivika is represented as the Acelaka®. 
By Acelaka Buddhaghosa understands niccelcc or iiagga^ one 
without clothes, the naked one.® In the Lomahainaa-Jataka 

1 Sarojavajra s Dohakosa ; Ekadandi-Tridandi bhavavesefi vifiua 
hosa Hansa uvesan. Advayavajra says : Ekadandi-Tridandi Bhagava- 

vesam bhavati yavan na Paramahamsa-vesam bhavati tavaj jnanatp 

na labhyate sarvasannyasat. 

2 Manoratha-Purani, Siamese Edition, part III, p. 103. 

3 Papanca-Sudani, Siamese Edition, part I, p. 209 : AjWako* ti 
nagga-samanako, 

4 Prakrtivad-Abhidhan, sub voce Hamsa, 

5 Anguttara-Nikaya, III, pp, 383-4. Sumangala-Vilasini, I, p. 162, 

6 Papanca-Sudani, Siamese ed„ II, p, 67 ; Acelako' ti niccelo^ naggo. 
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we read that on being initiated into recluse life according to 
the Ajivika mode of initiation, a man became an Acelaha.^ 
That the Ajivika or Ajivaka was once known as the prototype 
of Indian naked ascetics is clearly hinted at in two Buddhist 
anecdotes. One of them as noted by Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar, 
records an instance, where a maid servant of Vis'akha s 
household, who was sent to the Jetavana monastery to inform 
the Buddha that meal was ready, concluded from the Buddhist 
Bhiksus remaining naked, divesting themselves of their robes 
and exposing their bodies to rain, that they were Ajivikas. ^ 
The other records another instance, where the Buddhist 
Bhiksus themselves seeing the Bhiksus of their own order 
coming naked to ^ravasti, waylaid by robbers and deprived 
of their robes, mistook them for the Ajivikas as they were 
unclothed.® We have seen that in the story related by 
Buddhaghosa, Gcsala is said to have fled away naked, which 
may here be taken to mean that he came away from the 
bondage of household life to become a naked ascetic.^ 

(9) Kumaradasa in his Janaki-harana, represents the 
Ajivika as the Maskari with high-bound matted hair (uttunga- 
jata.) In the Bhatti-Kavya, the Maskari, in whose garb, 
Havana approached Sita, is described as sikhl, one with a 
sikha whereby Mallinatha distinguishes the Tridandi Pari- 
vrajaka from the Ekadapdi. Accoi'ding to Mallinatha, a 
Tridandi has sikha, while an Ekada^dl has not. On the 
other hand, the Ajivika is characterised by Buddhaghosa as 
ncigga-pahhajita, naked retirer, as nagga-satnana, naked 
recluse. The evidence of the Vasala-Sutta conclusively 
proves that in the eye of an orthodox Brahmanist, such as 
Aggika-Bharadv5ja, Bharadvaja, the fire-worshipper, Ihe 

1 Jatakatthavannana, edited by Fausboll, I, p. 390 : Ajlvika- 
pabbajjatp pabbajitva Acelako ahosi. 

2 Vinaya, Mahavagga, VIII. i5.'2-6 ; I.A., 1912, pp. 288-289. 

3 Sutta-Vibhanga, Nissaggiya, VI. 2 ; I.A., 1912, p. 289. 

4 anU, p. 235. 
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recluse was the shaveling and the heterodox. ^ In the Jaina 
Aupapatika-Sutra, the Ajivika is described as mundiya-mumla, 
one with shaven head, and as ghara-samudaniya-samana, the 
recluse begging alms from house to house, from door to door.® 
The fact that the Ajivika has been classed with the 
Acelaka or Unclothed does not imply that he did not belong 
to the category of the Parivrajaka. There is 
evidence to prove that, as a matter of fact, he 
belonged to this category. The distinction be- 
tween the Acelaka (Ajlvaka) and the Parivra- 
jaka (Parivrajaka) is brought out thus in the 
Vinaya-Sutta-Vibhaiiga ; “The Acelaka is the 
naked ascetic belonging to the category of the ParivrSjaka. 
The Paribbajaka is the (clothed) ascetic belonging to the 
category of the Parivrajaka and excluding the Buddhist monk 
and the Buddhist novice.”® The plain meaning of this 
passage is that the Acelaka Ajivaka is no less a Parivrajaka, 
than the Parivrajaka, strictly so called, the difference between 
them being that one is naked and the other is clothed. 

Is their difference a difference in degree or in kind 1 The 
answer which can be given is — it ia both. So far as they re- 
present two different bodies, two separate orga- 

A difference nisations, two distinct communities, methods, 

in degree or , . , i. . , . 

one in kind ? ideals, aims and objects, their difference is a 

difference in kind. And so far as they represent 
to planes or levels of experience and two states of conscious- 
ness, their difference is a difference in degree. How is it so ? 


1 Sutta-Nipata, Vasala-Sutta, Prose Introduction : Tatr’ eva 
mundaka, tatr’ eva samanaka, tatr’ eva vasalaka tittliahi. 

2 Aupapatika-Sutra, edited by Leumann, sec. 120. 

3 Sutta-Vibhariga, Pacittiya, 41. i-2 : Acelako nama yo koci 
paribbajakasamapanno naggo. Paribbajako namo bhikkhufi ca sama- 
neran ca thapetva yo koci paribbajaka-samipanno. Paribbajika nama 
bhikkhunifi ca sikkhamanan ea thapetva ya kaci paribbajika-sama- 
panna. 
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Difference 
in kind 
why ? 


First, as to difference in kind, we read in the CuJla- 
Niddesa : “The Ajivikas are deities (godly personalities) to 
Ajivika-attenders ( supporters in society ), the 
Nirgranthas are so to Nirgantha-attenders, the 
Jatilas to Jatila, the Parivrajakas to Parivrajaka, 
the Aviruddhakas to Aviruddhaka. The Elephant is the diety 
to Elephant-devotees, the Horse to Horse, the Cow to Cow, 
the Dog to Dog, the Crow to Crow, Vasudeva to Vasudeva, 
Baladeva to Baladeva, Pur^abhadradeva to Pur^abhadradeva, 
Manibhadradeva to Manibhadradeva, Agni to Agni, Naga to 
Naga, Suparna to Supar^a, (Garuda), Yaksa to Yaksa, Asnra, 
to Asura, Gandharva to Gandharva, MaharSja to Maharaja, 
the Moon to Moon, the Sun to Sun, Indra to Indra, Brahma 
to Brahma, Devas to Deva, the Quarter to Quarter. Those 
to ThosO are worthy of homage, are deities to them.”^ Re- 
garding differences in fixing auspicious days for initiation, 
Varahamihira in his Brbajjataka says : A man turns a 
recluse when four or more planets are clustered together in 
one and the same zodiacal division at the time of his birth and 


I Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174 : Ajivika-savakanam Ajivika-devata, 
Nigantha-savakanam Nigantha-devata, Jatilasavakanam Jatila-devata, 
Paribbajaka-savakanam Paribbajaka-devata, Aviruddhaka-savakanam 
Avifuddhaka-devata. Hatthivatikanam Hatthi-devata, Assavatikanam 
Asso, Go-vatikanatn Go, Kukkura-vatikanam Kukkuro, Vasudeva- 
vatikanam Vasudevo, Baladeva-vatikanam Baladevo, Punnabhadda- 
deva-vatikanam Punnabhaddadevo, Manibhaddadeva-vatikanam Mani- 
bhaddadevo, ‘Aggi-vatikanam Aggi, Naga-vatikanatn Nago, Savanna- 
vatikanam Suvanno, Yakkha-vatikanam Yakkho, Asura-vatikanam 
Asuro, Gandhabba-vatikanam Gandhabbo, Mahiraja-vatikanani 
Maharajo, Candavatiknaam Cando, Suriya-vatikanatn Suriyo, Inda- 
vatikanani'Indo, Brahmavatikanaip Brahma, Deva-vatikanam Deva, Disa- 
vatikanam Disa. Ye yesam dakkhineyya te tesam devata. Cf. the list 
of Vatikas in the Maha-Niddesa, pp. 89-92, which is the same as 
that in the Culla-Niddesa, “Ye Ajivakavacanam sunanti sussusanti 
te Ajivaka-savaka.” ‘'Ye yesam dakkhineyya ti ye ye Ajivakadayo 
disapariyosana yesam khattiyadlnam deyyadhammanucchaviki*’ (Culla- 
Niddesa- Commentary). 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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at least one of them is powerful. And according as this 
powerful planet is Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, the Moon, Venus, 
Saturn, or the Sun, he becomes a Sakya, Ajivika, Bhiksu, 
Vrddhasravaka, Caraka, Nirgra^tha or Vanyasana,^ As the 
Commentator Utpala points out, Varahamihira made this 
enumeration on the authority of the Jaina writer Kalakaoarya, 
in whose verse we are told that *‘a man becomes a Tapasika, 
Kapalika, Raktapad.a, Bkada^idir, Yati, Oaraka or Ksapa^aka 
when the predominant planet is Shrya, Candra etc.”® It is on 
the basis of this correspondence between two enumerations 
that Utpala indentifies Vany^ana with TSpasika, Vrddha- 
sravaka with Kapalika, ^akya with Raktapata, Ajivika with 
Ekadapdin, Bhiksu with Yati or Parivrajaka, Caraka with 
Caraka and Nirgrantha with Ksapanaka. 

Secondly, as to difference in degree, we must look into 
the passage in the Ahgutfcara Nikaya and the corresponding 
passage in Buddhaghosa’s Sumafigala-Vilasinl 
^^ee^vhy” containing an exposition of Goi^la’s doctrine 
of six abhijatis or prominent types of character*. 
In this exposition, we have an enumeration of the types which 
is undoubtedly GosSla’s, while the illustrations given in 
it reveal the Buddhist motive of representing the Ajivika 
as a humbug, a man with boastful pretensions. The 

1 Brhajjataka, XV. i. quoted together with Utpala’s comments 
by D. R. Bhandarkar in I.A., 1912, p. 287. The gist given above 
is a quotation from Ibid,, p. 288. Varahamihira’s verses run as 
follows : 

Ekasthais caturadibhir balayutair jata prthagvlry^aih/ 

Sa kya jl vika-Bhi ksu- V rddh a-Caraka N irgrantha-Vanyasanah / / 

Maheya-Jna-Guru-Ksapakara-Sita-Prabhakarinaih kramat/ 

Pravrajya balibhih sama parijitais tatsvamibhih pracyutih// 

2 Kalakacarya’s verse quoted by Utpala reads : 

Tavasio Dinanahe, Caipde Kavaliam taha bhaniam/ 

Rattavado Bhumisuve, Somasuve Eadandi a// 
Devaguru-Sukka-Kona-kamena Jai-Caraa-Khavapaini// 

3 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 53. 
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enumeration itself is based upon a classification and gradation 
of the types distinguished as the Black, the Yellow, the Red, 
the Turmeric, the White and the Supremely white. The 
three Ajivika Tirthahkaras Nanda, Vatsa, Krsa Sankrtya 
and Maskarl Gosala are of the Supremely white or the purest 
type. The Ajivikas and Ajivikas are of the White or purer 
type, the best of the rest. The attenders of the Acelakaa, 
that is, of the Ajivikas themselves who are householders 
wearing decent dress are of the Turmeric type, standing 
higher in purity than the Red or Scarlet. The Nirgranthas 
who are ehaiatahas are of the Red type, standing higher in 
purity than the Yellow. The Bhiksus (Buddhist mendicants) 
who are Kantakavrttikas, or the Bhiksus, the Kantakavrttikas, 
and others who maintain the doctrine of action and admit the 
result of action are of the Yellow type, standing higher in 
purity than the Black. The slayers of rams, boar-hunters, 
fowlers, deer-stalkers, trappers, fish-catchers, thieves, thief- 
executioners, jail-keepers and such other persons doing acts 
of cruelty are of the Black type, standing lowest in purity. 

In this method of illustration, the slayers of rams, boar- 
hunters, etc., as merely worldly men relegated to the Black 
type, and the Acelaka-supporters in society relegated to the 
Turmeric type are apparently out of place for the simple 
reason that the rest of the types are illustrated by the ascetics 
or recluses. In the illustrated gradation, those of the Red 
type, namely, the Nirgranthas who are eTcamtakas are represen- 
ed as ranking lower in purity than the Ajivikas themselves, 
as well as than their Tirthahkaras or acknowledged leaders 
and Sravakas or supporters among the house-holders. Accord- 
ing to Bnddhaghosa, the Bhiksus relegated to the Yellow type 
are the Buddhist mendicants, monks or recluses ^ who are 
called kantakavrttikas because their practice was to use the 
four requisites (clothing, food, bedding and medicine) throwing 

I Monoratha-PuranI, Siamese Edition, III. p. 156 : Bbikkhu 
Kanhadhimutta samana nam’ete. 
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thorns into them, which is probably the same as to say, 
getting them distributed by the tickets of thorn (karitaha- 
salaM.).^ As an alternative interpretation, he suggests that, 
perhaps, here by the Kaijtakavrttikas a distinct class of as- 
cetics is intended. Here the members of the Buddhist order 
must be ruled out as they were out of consideration when 
their order had not come into existence. By the Bhiksus 
must have been meant the members of the fourth Brahrnanic 
order, that is, the Brahmanist ascetics in the fourth stage of 
efforts and fruitions who are designated Bhiksu, Yati .or 
ParivrSjaka in the Dharma-Sutras and Dharma-Sastras. 
And by the Kantakavrttikas (accepting the reading Kaptaka- 
vuttika) must have been meant those Brahmanist ascetics in 
the fourth stage who remained seated, moved about or slept 
on a bed of thorns, that is, were IcantahapassayiliM.^ But 
there is another reading giving the variant Kandakavuttika. 
It is. very likely that handO'^ct is a Prakrit form of the Pali or 
Skt. handaka or Tcanda, and that these Brahmanist Bhiksus 
are called Jca/yd^kavuttikd^ because they subsisted upon kandas 
or bulbous roots, implying both fruits and roots (phalamula). 
It is indeed a bad bargain to illustrate the Red or Scarlet type 
by the Nirgranthas, identifying them with those followers of 
Mahavira who are described in Jaina literature as Jinakalpikas 
and characterising them as ekaSatakas, the recluses using just 
one garment, sataka denoting an outer garment, an upper 

1 See Childers’ comments on salakabhatta, salakatthana and 
salakajanatthana sul> voce salaka. 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I. p. 165^ Majjhima-Nikaya, I, p. 318 ; Anguttara- 
Nikaya etc. ; Manoratha-Purani, Siamese Edition, II. p. 323 ; kantaka- 
passayiko ti ayakantake va pakatikantake va bhumiyam kottetva tattha 
cammam attharitvS thana-cahkamadlni karoti,seyyanti sayanto pi tatheva 
seyyam kappeti. This is a stock explanation occurring also in the 
Sumangala-Vilasini, Papafica-SudanI, etc. 

3 Cf. Kundikopani.sad, verse 4 ; Vayu-bhakso ’mbu-bhakso va 

vihitaih kandamulakaih. Kandaka may also be ku'ndika, cf, veree 9. 
Kundikam camasatn Sikyatn trivistapam upanahau, ' • 
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robe, a tunic, mantle or cloak. Buddhaghosa’a explanation 
is hardly convincing to justify the mention of the Nirgran- 
thas who were the Jinakalpika followers of Mahavira, the 
Jainas who were forerunners of the Digarabaras, By 

ehasataka Buddhaghosa understands the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas who used to cover their shame in front just by one 
piece of rag^, or in the language of the Divyavadana to cover 
their shame by a small rag hanging in front. ® A sataka is 
not a small rag (dasa) or piece of cloth (pilotika-khanda). If 
the Nirgranthas are all to serve as representatives of the 
eJcasafaka recluses, they must be identified rather with the 
followers of Parsva or Parsvanatha than with the followers 
of Mahavira. Our idea is that by the Ekasatakas were 
meant the Ekadandi Parivrajakas of the Faramahamsa rank, 
as will be evident from the Sainnyasa-Upanisad in which we 
read : “The Paramahatpsa is devoid of the hair-lock and sacred 
thread, collects alms from five houses, puts on one robe, 
just one cloak, carries one bamboo-staff, either covers his 
body with one outer garment or rubs it with ashes.”® Malli- 
natha rightly says that the absence of sikhci, is a point of 
distinction between the Ekadandin and the Tridand.in. 

The next result of this line of enquiry is that the six 
abhijatis recognised in Gosala’s doctrine are clumsily illustrat- 
ed in Buddhist liturature. We maintain that of these ahhi- 
jatis, the first can be well illustrated by the Atura, and 
the remaining five by the six grades of sarrinyc^a and the six 
classes of Samnyasins, Atura and the six grades and six classes 
being enumerated and distinguished in such minor Upanisads 
as the Saranyasa, the Turiyfitita and the Avadhtita. The 
SIX grades of sarfinyasa and the six classes of Samnyasins 

1 Manoratha-PuranT, Siamese Edition, III. p. 156. Ekasataka ti 
eken’eva pilotika-khandena purato paticchadanaka. 

2 Divyavadana, p. 370 ; purastal lambate dasa. 

3 SamnySs&panisad, 13 : Paramahamsah sikhayajnopavita- 

rahitah paficagrhesu karapatro ekakaupinadhrah, fiatim ekam ekam 
vainavam dandam, eka^tidbaro va bhasmo-ddhulanaparah. 
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enumerated in these Upanisads, particularly in the Samnyasa 
are the K-uticaka, the Bahudaka, the Hamsa, the Parama- 
hainsa, the Turiy&tlta and the Avadhuta.^ The Samnyasins 
of the ftrat three grades or classes carry the Triple-staff, that 
is, are Tridajndins ; have sikha or jata (matted hair), that is, 
are Hkhins or jatadharins ; and are all clothed, wearing as they 
do the ascetic garb , — Tcaupinay sati or hanthd,^ The Pararaa- 
haipsa PariviSjaka does away with sihha and sacred thread, 
the external marks of the twice-born class, carries just one 
bamboo-staff, and either puts on just one outer garment, 
tunic, cloak or mantle, or rubs his body with ashes. The ascetic 
of the Turiyatlta or fifth grade or class becomes a digambara, 
dispensing with clothes altogether, and still observes the 
set rule of discipline. And the ascetic of the Avadhuta or 
sixth grade or class dispenses with clothes and does not feel 
the need of observing any disciplinary rule. 

As for the gradation of their nisthas or ultirnates, we 
read in the Sarpnyasa Upanisad ; “Bhurloka is the ultimate 
of the Atura, the cripple-like worldly man. Bhuvarloka is 
the ultimate of the Kuticaka, Svargaloka is the ultimate 
of the Hamsa, Satyaloka is the ultimate of the Parama- 
harasa, and Kaivalya is the ultimate of the Turiyatlta and 
the Avadhuta.”® This Upanisad definitely teaches that an 
Atura should, if he lives or wishes to live at all, practise 

1 Samnuasypani§ad, 13 : samnyasah sadvidho bhavatio: Kuticaka- 
Bahudaka-Hamsa-Paramahamsa Tnriyutlta-AvadhiitaS ceti. 

2 Samnyasopanisad. 13. To prove that the Bahudaka. too, is a 
Tridandin, read the Bhiksukopanisad ; Bahudaka nama Pridada. Cf. 

Yajnavalkyopanisad, Paramahamsa nama tridandam kaman- 

dalum bhuktapatram jalapavitram sikham yajfiopavitam bahir antas 
cSt yetat sarvam “Bhuh svahe” ti apsu parityajya atmanam anvicchet. 

3 Samnyasa-Upanisad,. 59 ; Aturo Jivati cet krama-samnyasah 

kartavyah Atura. Kuticakayor Bhurloka-Bhuvarlokau. Bahuda- 

kasya Svargalokah. Hamsasya Tapolokah, Paramahamsasya Satya- 
lokah. Turiyatita-vadhutayoh svatmany eva Kaivalyyam svarupasan- 
dhanena bhramara-kita-nyayavat. 
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abnegation, external and internal, by degrees. The subjoined 
table will indicate how the Atura and the six grades and 
classes of samnyasa and Sarnnyasins can be brought into line 
with the six ahhijatis and the six nisthas : 


Ahhijati 

Sarrmyasa 

Nistha 

Krs^a 

Atura 

Bhurloka 

Nila 

Kuticaka 

Bhuvarloka 

Lohita 

Bahudaka 

Svargaloka 

Haridra 

Hamsa 

Tapoloka 

Sukla 

Paramahamsa 

Satyaloka 

Paramasukla 

fTuriyatIta (Saniyaraa) 1 
lAvadhuta (Aniyama) J 

Kaivalya 


The Bhiksuka and Satyayanlya Upanisads recognise just 
four grades or classes of Bhiksus or Parivrajakas, namely, 
the Kuticaka, the Bahudaka, the Harnsa and the Parama- 
harpsa.^ The Bhiksus or Parivrajakas of the first three grades 
or classes have sikha or jata, wear yajndpavlta, the sacrificial 
thread, and carry tridanda, the triple-staff ; they are, in 
short, the Tridaiidins, The Pararaahamsas have no Hkha, 
appear as munda or shaven-headed,® dispense with the 
sacrificial thread, and carry just one bamboo staff, or simply 
one stafil ; they are, in short, the Ekadapdins. According 
to the Satyayanlya Upanisad, these four grades of the 
Parivrajakas are all Visnulihgin, concerned as they are 
with the continuation, preservation or betterment of the 
existing system, order or institution, and in this respect they 
show an agreement, while they differ in their charecteristics 
or behaviours, external and internal.® We have seen that 


1 Bhiksuka-Upaniaad : Atha Bhiksuijani moksarthinam Kuticaka- 
Bahudaka-Hamsa-Paramahamsas ceti catvarah. Satyayanlya Upanisad 
II: Kuticako Bahudako Hamsah Paratnahamsa ity etc Parivrajakas 
caturvidha bhavanti, 

2 Ya jfiavalkya-Upanisad, i : Parivrat vivarpavasa tnundah. 

3 ^tyayanlya-Upanisad, ii : Sarva ete Visnulinginab 

Kujicako Bahildakas c&pi Hamsah Paramahamsa iti vrtya ca bbinn^ 
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the Paramahaipsas or Parivrajakas of the fourth grade are 
sdmbara or clothed, and are either eka^dfidhara, wearing one 
outer garment, or have their body rubbed with ashes. In the 
Yajhavalkya Upanisad, the Parivrat of the fourth grade is 
honoured as a Samnyasin who is a Brahmavid, having the know- 
ledge of Brahman, and developing the Brahmanhood (Brahma 
bhflyaya bhavati).* The Paramahamsa-Parivrajaka-Upanisad, 
too, enumerates only four grades, though with this difference 
that it clearly hints at the fifth and sixth being the natural 
culmination of the fourth. The four grades of ascetics may 
be shown to represent the four planes of experience or states 
of consciousness which are enumerated in some of the 
Upanisads as the Jagrat (Waking), the Svapna (Dreaming), 
the Susupti (Sleeping) and the Turlya (Fourth, Sound-sleep), 
the Turiyatita and Avadhuta being the natural culmination 
of the Turiya. We have seen that on reaching the Turiya- 
tita stage the Paramhamsa Parivrajaka becomes digcimhctTa 
or nude, and munda or shaven. We maintain that the Ajivika 
or Ajiyaka is in line with the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka of 
the Turiyatita stage. The proposed identification can be 
established by the fact that in the Buddhist illustration of 
the six abhijdtis, the Ajivika is placed in the category of the 
^ukla (White), and the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka, as may 
be inferred from his description in the Paramahamsa- Pari- 
vrajaka-Upanisad, is sukladhydnapardyana, given to medita- 
tion on the nature of pure soul, on reaching the Turiyatita 
stage. The Avadhuta is the dying state of a TurlyStlta.® If 
so, the Ajivika Tirthahkaras, Nanda, Vatsa, Blrsa, Samkrtya, 
and Maskarl Gosala, placed in the category of the Supremely 
white type (Paramasuklabhijati), can be identified with the 
Paramahamsa Parivrajakas in the Avadhuta stage. We 
also maintain that taking the Harnsa to represent indis- 

1 Yajnavalkya-Upanisad, i : Sa samnyasi Brahmavid iti. 

2 Turlyatita-Upanisad : sarvam visrartya Turlyatlta-vadhuta- 
veaenadvaitanifthaparah prariavatmakatvena dehatyagani karoti yah 
so’ vadhutalj. 
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criminately two stages, the Ham^a and the sSm&am-Parama- 
hamsa, and the diffambara-Paramahamsa, to represent indis- 
criminately two stages, the Turiyatita and the Avadbuta, the 
four grades of ascetics, into which the six grades are thus 
reduced, can be identified with the four mentioned and differen- 
tiated by Buddhaghosa, as will be evident from the subjoined 
table : — 


Grade in the 
Upanisad list 

Kuticaka 

Bahudaka 

Hamsa 

Pararaahamsa 


Grade in Buddha- 
gliosa’s list 

Brahma^ia 

Tapasa 

Parivrajaka 

Ajivaka 


Ultimate in Buddha- 
ghosa’s list 

Brahmaloka 

Abhasvara 

^ubhakrtsna 

Anantamanasa 


As for the identification of the Kuticaka with the BiSh- 
mana, let us compare the personal representatives of both 
and see if there are any common names. The Bhiksuka- 
Upanisad mentions Gautama, Bharadvaja, Yajnavalkya, 
Vasistha and the like as representatives of the Kuticakas. ^ 
The Paramatthajotika, the commentary on the Sutta- 
Nipata, mentions Cahki, Taruksya, Puskarasadi, Janasruti, 
Asvalayana, Vasistha, Ambastha, Uttara-Manava and the 
rest as representatives of the Brahma^as.® Here Vasistha 
is a common name. 

As for the identification of the Paramaharasa Parivrajaka, 
the Paramahatnsa of the TuriyStIta grade, with the Ajivaka, 
we may adopt a similar procedure. The Bhiksuka-Upanisad 
mentions Samvartaka, Arup.i, Svetaketu, JaffaBharata, DattS- 
treya, ^uka, Vamadeva, Harltaka and the like and the Ysjna- 
valkya-Upanisad mentions Samvartaka, Aruni, Svetaketu, 
Darvasa ^tbhu, Nidagha, Dattatreya, Suka, VSmadeva, 


I Bhiksuka Upanisad : Kuticaka nama Gautama-Bharadvaja- 
Yajnavalkya-V asisthadaya^ 

3 Paramatthajotika, 11, pp. 372-375 = Brahmana vadasila vuddhA 

ti ettavata Camki-Tarokkha-Pokkharasati-Janussoni-adayo dasseti 

evatp Assalayana-Visittha-Ambattha-Uttaramftnavakadayo dasseti. 

I. H.Q., JUNE, 1927 ^ 
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Harltaka and the like as representatives of the Parama* 
hamsas.^ In the Avadhuta and Sri-Jabala-Darsana-Upanisads, 
mtfwicara-Samkrti is introduced as the disciple of mahayogi- 
Avadhuta Dattatreya.® In the Aksi-Upanisad, Sanikrti him- 
self is represented as the teacher.® Thus it can be proved 
that Samkrti, too, is a representative of the Paramaharpsas 
of higher grades. It has been shown that in the Anguttara- 
Nikaya and Buddhaghosa’s Sumangala-Vilasini, Samkicca, 
Samkrtya or Samkrti is one of the three Ajivika Tlrthahkaras 
who deserved to be placed in the category of the Parama- 
sukla or Avadhuta. In the, Pararaatthajotika, the six 
^ramana teachers, Pflrapa Kasyapa, Maskari Gosala, Kakuda 
Katyayana, Ajita Kesakainbalin, Sanjaya Vairatiputra and 
Nirgrantha Jnatrputra are all represented as Tirthikas 
admitted into the order and brought up in the school of 
thought founded by the three Tirthankaras, of whom Samkrti 
was one. Of these six teachers, Jnatrputra (Mahavira) is 
described as a Nirgrantha (Jaina) and the rest are described 
as Ajivikas.* 

Thus one can understand why the six grades or classes 
of ascetics are broadly distinguished in Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
and in the Paramatthajotika as the Brahmapa and the 

I Bhiksuka-Upanisad ; Paramahainsa nama Samvartak-Aruni-^veta- 
ketu-JadaBharata-Dattatreya-Suka-Vamadeva - Harltaka - prabhrtayah. 
Yajnavalkya-Upanisad : Paramahaipsa nama Samvartak-Aruni-lSveta- 

ketu-Durvasa-Kbhu-Nidagha-Dattatreya-guka-Vamadeva-Harltaka-pra- 

bhrtayo 'vyaktaliriga avyaktacarah. 

Avadhuta-Upanisad ; Sainkrtir Bhagavantani Dattatreyam pari- 
sametya papraccha. ^ri-Jabala-Darsana-Upanisad, l-2 : Dattatreyo 
mahayogi Bhagavan bhutabhavanah 

rr* • * *** *** 

Tasya §i§yo miinivarah Sanikrtir narna bhaktiman. 

3 Aksi-Upanisad, i : Saipkrtir Bhagavan. 

4 Paramatthajotika, II. pp. 372-373: tattha ti Nar.da- 

Vaccha-Samkiccehi adipuggalehi tlhi titthakarchi kate diUhititthe 
jata, tesain sasane pabbajita Purana-Kassapadayo cha saltharo. Tattha 
Nathaputto Kigantho, avasesa Ajivika. 
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Ajlvika,*’ or in Grossila 3 doctrino and in tho Jaina works 
. written in the Canarese country as the Ajivafca and the 
Parivrajaka, the latter mentioning the Ekadandin and the 
Tridandin as two divisions, grades or classes of the Parivra- 
jaka. It is truely remarked in these Jaina works that the 
Parivrajaka can aspire to go as far as Brahmakalpa in spite 
of his austerities, while the Ajivika, though he is repulsive 
to human sight, can aspire to go as far as Sahasrarakalpa, 
Acyutakalpa or Acyutapada. 

B. M. Barua 


Vijayanagara in Bengal Tradition 

There was a great and widespread Hindu revival during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in India. It was mark- 
ed by political supremacy, material prosperity, and spiritual 
regeneration. We now possess a few facts which conclusively 
show that over a great portion of Eastern and Southern 
India there came a pulsation of a new life which acquired 
fresh strength in course of time. Qagiesa, Danujemarddana and 
the Rajas of Tripura and Vana-Vi^upura in Bengal achieved 
what the rulers of Mithila, Assam, Orissa, Nepal, Rajputana 
and Vijayanagara almost simultaneously began. 

Vijayanagara has been called a forgotten empire by the 
historians, and there has been a laudable attempt to recons- 
truct its glorious history. There are a few references to 
Vijayanagara history and culture in contemporary Bengali 
and Sanskrit works which have not been utilised by its 
historians. As these may be found useful, I record them 
in this article. 


I Pillar Edict VII : Babhanesu Ajivikesu. Paramatthajotika, II. 
PP* 372-373. See Barua’s ASoka Edicts in New Light, pp. 5-11. 
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Let U3 first turn to political history. Vijayanagata is 
also known as VidySnagara in later Bengali works. It is 
recorded in the Caitanya-caritamrta that Purusot.tamadeva, 
king of Orissa (1470-97 A.c.), once conquered Vijayanagara 
in battle, and took away its royal throne known as the 
viHiitikya-sitflhasana. 

iw tSPCTlWH opr sitH I ^ I 

«»t fitptow JRatt^ « “’ItrtYI ir55| «— ^.5 SfO— «i: 

It is also recorded in the same work that the inoao'e of 

o 

Kfg^a known as Sak^i-gopala and at 6rst brought down to 
VidySnagara from Vrndavana was now removed by Puru- 
sottamadeva to Cuttuck. i— il. 

This claim may at least partially be substantiated. Prof. 
Krisnaswami Ayyangar speaks in his Little Known Chapter 
of Vijayanagara History of an invasion of the Telingana coast 
in 1475-76 by the king of Orissa.’’ 

It was during the reign of PralSparudra of Orissa (1497- 
1540 A.C,) that we come across events not recorded else- 
where than in the Bengal Chronicles. On the whole these 
seem to be well-founded, because it is definitely stated that 
“he subjected to his dominion the whole country as far as 
Setubandha Rameswar* (A. Sterling— JR AS„ 1831), On the 
authority of the Caitanya Ch, we know that Ramananda Ray 
was the ruler of Vidyanagara : — 

Ttrtpf wtcf i cSc^i i— w— t 

This officer of the king testifies to his power and prowess in 
an eloquent language (which reminds us of the style of inscrip- 
tions) in his Sanskrit drama named Sn-Jagannathoi-vaUabhcir 
nataTca — 

pMsii otst Pan 

T ^ csflioptf! i— '*i; j». 

So we may give some credit to the statement in the 
Caitanya Bhagavata, and the Caitanya-Mangala (of Jaya- 
nanda) which are unanimous in recording that Prataparudra 
attacked Vijayanagara about 1510 A.C, I here quote the texts— 

«rv5t»ff3r I ws'i’i ■21^ Jfl orf5(c3R 
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Either this attack or a fresh one is hinted at by JaySnanda who 
says that Prataparudra once tliought of attacking the Maslirn 
king of Gour, but on the intimidation of Caitanyadeva ha 
gave up the project, and proceeded to attack Viiayanaorara 
instead : ^ j o 

II * * * 

C5tk®3 ♦ 

* * * 

srt^l I cstsi ^ 1 — (wrt^H) 

Now, we give the following points which sliow that Vijaya- 
nngara was an important centre of Hindu culture at the time. 
Ail scholars and spiritually minded people visited it as a 
place of pilgrimage. The itineraries of Nityananda and Gai- 
tanya included Vijayanagara amongst other well-known places 
( Gaitanya C. and Bh.). «— «!.—*# n: 1 

As a great centre of learning it is mentioned along with others 
m a passage in connection with a digvijayl fandita who 
visited Nadia when Caitanyadeva was a teacher in his tol — 

cfll®, I®#, ^ I c^w, C5*w, e®, ew in* ^ I 

ti Jwt«f ’rjUcs sitre ^ »ii 

Bengal took its cue ^of neo-Vaisnavism from Southem 
India. The Bengal School of Vaisnavisra was a direct off- 
shoot of the Madhva Sect. The line of the gurus is as follows 
according to the Gaiiraganoddesa Dlpika : — 

MaddvacaryaVPadinanSbhacSryaVNarahariVDvijamadhavaVAksobha 
VJayatirthaka‘>Jnanasindhu'> VlahanidhiVVidyanidhiVRajendraV 
Jayadharma or Jayadhvaja (according to genealogy of Rajendra's 
MathaiVVisnupuri, and PumsottamaVVyasatlrthaVMadhavendra 
PuriVIsvara Puri V Caitanyadeva. 

What made Vijayanagara specially dear to the Bengal 
Vaisnavas was perhaps its connection with Vyasatlrtha vari- 
ously known as Vyasaraja or Vyasayogin. He lived from 1446 

to 1539 A.C. (The life of Sri Vyasaraja — B. Venkoba Bao, 1926). 
He became the guru of the kings of Vijayanagara, and “was at 
the head of what was practically a Hindu University in Penu- 
gonda and Vijayanagara for a period of about fifty years from 
1487 to 1539 A.D. (Journal of the Mythic Society, Oct., 1924). 

It is recorded in the Gauraganoddeia dipika that Vyasatirtha 
was the author of the VisnusaniMtd which was valued by the 
Vai8^ava^ of the Bengal. 

Thus we find that Vijsyanagara plays no mean part in tlw 
chronicles preserved by the Bengalis. 

Bahbs Basi^ 



The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 

Technique and Composition of Amaravatl 

The maignificanb village of Amaravatl, in the Kistna 
distriet of Madras Presidency, is renowned throughout the 
modern world for its exquisite treasures of plastic art. Like 
most of the monuments of yore, almost nothing survives of 
this once magnificent and glitterring pile of the original 
“stUpa,” hallowed by the piety and fervour of devout pilgrims 
from far and near in that hoary antiquity and eliciting 
the warmest praise aud appreciation of admiring generations. 
The ruthless hand of Time and the vandalism of Man, have 
alike wrought havoc with it. As the main stupa is utterly 
destroyed beyond repair, nothing but our imagination is left 
to conjure up its shape and structure in all its glory and 
grandeur. But we can have a delightful glimpse of the 
wonderful sesthetic insight and technical skill of the artists 
of Amaravatl from the casing slabs and reliefs of the richly 
decorated railings. 

The sculptures of Amaravatl are to be ascribed to two 
different periods, characterised by different techniques, and 
several centuries intervene between them. The fragments 
of the early railing slabs found at Amaravatl reveal from 
their affinity to the style of the old Bodh Gaya rail that they 
certainly belong to the 1st century b. o. The later reliefs 
have been assigned by scholars to the 2nd century a.d. 

Early Period — The remains of the earlier sculptures are 
not so copious as those of the later. But even from the very 
few specimens, we can perceive that they were executed in 
the languafe which first found expression at Bharhut (2nd 
century b.c.) and which reaches its perfection here. As at 
Bharhut, the figures and representations are flat but the 
limbs are slimmer and more slender. The faces with fully 
opened eyes and thick lips are more oval. The glaring 
stiffness of BhSrhut is not so palpable here, although an 
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amount of archaic restraint lingers in the posing of some of 
the figures. But they are, nevertheless, accurately drawn, and 
specially the powerful and animated animals are without any 
flaw whatsoever. 

The most remarkable feature of those sculptures is an 
unrestrained sweeping movement. The figures seem to be 
entirely swept away by their own undulations The artist relied 
more on the linear than on the plastic aspect of the compo- 
sition for the expression of this particular characteristic. 
The tempestuous, yet a gliding movement of the south does 
not stop anywhere to meditate and then start to express, as 
at Bharhut. It is ever moving and ever rolling on, and its 
manifestations are the spontaneous outburst of the inner joy. 
of unfettered motion. Again the system of oversecting or 
overlapping is as rigorously employed here as it was 
avoided rigorously at Bbarhut, but the spatial relation has not 
been emphasised to the same extant as it has been done at 
Ranigumpha, Udayagiri. 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch says, “These few instances warrant 
us to conclude that the temperamental, emotional or transi- 
tory side is as significant in the south, as the abstract, 
reserved, intellectual or well-calculated side of the north. 
The south is full of energy, life and force and not stationary 
or contemplative.” 

Late Period — A comparison between the treatment of 
figure sculpture of Bharhut and AraarSvatl would clearly 
demonstrate the vast development which has taken place 
during the course of centuries. The story-telling function 
of Bharhut by means of abbreviations and denotations is 
effected at Amaravatl in a dififerent language altogether. 

Nature — As regards the representation of nature, we find 
a developed stage in the treatment of the tree. Whereas at 
Bharhut, the tree is merely suggested, at Sanchi it is treated 
in a realistic and individualistic way, depicting the transitory 
moments, consequent upon a more deep nature study and 
critical observation. But the Amaravatl tree is not dissoked 
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into branches iike SSnchi^ it is more or less a solid and compact 
mas» like BhSrhut with the leaves and twigs simply marked. 
Even where there is an attempt at separating and differentia- 
ting the branches and leaves, the outline is not dissolved. 
Bnt in spite of these drawbacks it can be safely affirmed that 
compared with Bharhut, there is not only a fuller play of 
light and shade combined with sharper features, but the outline 
filled with mass has gained in roundness and modelling. At 
the same time the movement, which is not only peculiar to 
the outlines of the trees but to every animate object 
represented, is pictured in a most charming manner. The 
* movement flows sometimes in small curves, imparting a soft, 
wavy and unstabilised character to the figures. 

The convention of representing rocks at Bharhut consists 
in every boulder being circumscribed by a more or less deeply 
incised outline tending to a quadrangular shape. Into this 
boulder again a small quadrangle is inscribed right in the 
middle. At Ranigurapha, the convention is apparently quite 
different. The single rock is not isolated but chained with 
one another consisting of parallel bands, leading to geome- 
trical patterns of angular and round forms, indicating 
thereby a greater variety of landscape. At Araaravatl, the 
treatment follows closely the method of RanigumphS ; but 
the boulders being more irregular in shape and pattern and 
strewn in disorder, the landscape is much more realistic and 
enlivening. The wild animals, peopling these regions, are not 
merely surrounded by circular frames, but are shown as 
emerging out of deep hollows. The sharp contrast of light 
and darkness caused by the shady caverns and abrupt 
prominences, heightens the effect of naturalistic composition. 

Animals — The elephant is always very favourite with the 
Indian artist and it is always a pleasure to watch the 
portrayal of these noble creatures full of grace and vitality. 
Contrary to the tradition of Bharhut but resembling that of 
Ranigurapha and Sauchi, the elephant figures are beaming 
with energy and activity. All the other animals, e. g., the 




PLATE I I’LATK II 



The Dream of Maya , Tlie Dream of Miiya 

Bharluit. 2nd Century n.c. Amavavati. 2nd Century n.i'). 
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lion or the tiger, are lacking in that touch of realism. Very 
often, on the pillars of the rail, the flowing lines of the spiri- 
tedly drawn animals and Makaras, as also the scrolls of the 
foliage, make up a continuous and running design indicative 
of much forceful action and virile movement. 

Human Figures — For the purpose of having a definite 
idea and a true perspective of the wonderful stride of Amara- 
vati in the vista of Indian plastic art, we must take stock of 
the preceding achievements. The tablet appearing on one of 
the rail pillars ofBharhut, represents the well known Dream of 
Maya (Plate 1). Here we find the story narrated in a restrained 
and economical way. Surrounded by three female attendants 
two of which are seated below, while another is standing with 
folded hands on the other side of the plain bed, on which 
Mahamaya lies and is made to present improperly her left 
side to the Bodhisattva, in the form of a great white elephant 
in the air, about to enter her womb. ^ The accuracy and 
preciseness of the sculptures and the enlargement of the 
principal object was a necessary factor at Bharhut, in order 
to make the story picture intelligible to the unlettered masses. 
This particular requirement led to some peculiar abbreviations 
in natural representation. All the human figures have the 
sameness and uniformity of type. Shortness is their marked 
characteristic. They have broad shoulders, squarish chins, 
full cheeks, bulging eyes, small tightly closed moatlm and 
little regular features* In the linear sense the figures are 
devoid of straight lines and angularities and are conapicttons by 
a wholesale undulating movement in flowing round curves. 
From the plastic point of view, the relief isjrather very low. 
There is no real modelling so to say— edges of the parts 
are merely rounded off witb a slanting otit. Whatever model- 
ling to be found — -is very slight, flat and sweeping, instead of 

I According to M. «?oucher ‘*thc school of Gandhara is never 
guilty of these negligences whidr are contrary to the letter of the tesrt 
and always presents the.r«to sad* to Ble^ed One.” 

I. H. Q, JUKE, tga? 


5 
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being sharp and abrupt. The absence of high relief combined 
■with the treatment of the figures on the same level or surface 
renders the picture absolutly flat and even but at the same 
time very clear in (fiiaracter, without much scope for the dis“ 
play of light and shape. 

The scene is depicted at A.maravatl in a strikingly 
different manner, both iconographically and technically 
(Plate II). With the disappearance af the story-telling func- 
tion of Bharhut, the peculiar free and rythmical composition 
associated with it gardually loses ground. Late Ainaravati 
follows the footsteps of Gandhara in respect of the composi- 
tion of reliefs. The whole story is never portrayed in a single 
medallion. Each portion is dealt with in distinct compart- 
ments and often architectural motifs serve as partition walls 
between the different parts of the narrative. Like GandhSra 
too, there is a tendency towards the centralisation of the 
principal object. 

The bed-chamber is represented here, full of vividness and 
observation. The four female slaves are in the foreground 
in diverse postures. The mother of Gautama is represented 
fast asleep, as at Bharhut, but she is stretched in an easy 
and natural pose. Also in contrast to Bharhut, the descend- 
ing elephant has considerablv diminished in size, being merely 
confined to the frame. Again the couch is surrounded by the 
four Lokapalas or guardians of the cardinal directions. 

The human figures are no longer mere symbols and do not 
belong to an uniform type. They are living and vigorous, 
and each is a separate entity with individual expression and 
character. They are meant to be human beings with all their 
variegated enjoyments and sufferings of a chequered life, 
motives and vocations as such. The practice of indicating 
objects by mere formulas or names gradually dies away being 
replaced by the truthful delineation of characteristic features 
of each. With the march of time, the realism of Amaravatl 
evolves out of the abstraction of Bharhut. 

The heaviness, thickness, and squarish built frames of 
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Bharhut and improved Sanchi technique or even the flatness of 
early Amaravatl sculptures, is to be rarely noticed. The figures 
are carved almost wholly in the round and consequently 
the reliefs gain greater height than even that of Sanchi. 
They are extremely graceful and refined. The limbs, specially 
the legs are tapering, slender and as attenuated as possible. 
The slenderness of some of the figures on the railing of 
Stupa II at Sanchi (cf. the figure of the goddess Sri) and in 
Ranlgumpha, is developed almost to its utmost limit. The 
length of the figures in all their undulating curves combined 
with sharp angularities, produce to give a touch of realism 
which was conspicuously absent at Bharhut. The rather 
heavy faces of the men have narrow round foreheads, large 
prominent eyes, short noses, thick protruding lips, very short 
chins and full cheeks. Women have as a rule almost oval 
faces and expressive mouths. Facial expression, through the 
agency of the eyes and specially the lips, plays an important 
part in these sculptures as at Rapigumpha and Mathura. 
The human body is neither flat nor summarily treated like 
that of the previous schools. The influence of Gandhara 
permeated this southern region and we find the finely modelled 
body with the muscles and bones clearly indicated, at the 
same time retaining its soft, wavy and flowing movement. 

A distinct departure from Bharhut is glaringly apparent 
in the sense of spacing and emotional contact, which 
contribute to make the scenes more vivid and interrelated. 
The advent of this trend is to be first noted in the sculptures 
of Ranlgumpha and here we have the pleasure of witnessing 
its evolution and perfection. Inspite of it, however, there 
are special and separate entities within the relief, with 
individual forms stamped with personal impress. Another 
remarkable point to be noticed is the introduction of novel 
forma of movement. Contrary to Bharhut the figures are 
neither stiff nor stationary but any and every turn and twist is 
assumed by the extremely supple and pliable body. As 
suspected by some, the development of this feature, is not, 
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according to Dr. Krararisch, due to any Hellenistic influence, 
for an examination of tlie forms and contours of the bodies 
will clearly reveal that they are distinctly and typically Indian 
in essence and structure. This new movement gives birth 
to a new kind of relief. Unlike any of the earlier schools, 
we find in the composition two distinct surfaces. 

The beginning of two different trends of artistic treatment 
at Bharhub i.e, the ‘‘a” style represented by the Prasenajib 
pillar and the “b” style by the Ajatasatru pillar, are also 
found to be attaining their climax here at late Amaravati. 
The former is distinctly reflected in some of the reliefs where 
the figures are extremely flat and low with broad surfaces on 
shallow backgrounds. There is no roundness of modelling 
and the sense of illusionisra caused by the extremes of depth 
and the vivid contrast of brightness and shadow is entirely 
absent. Indeed the artistic treatment depends more upon 
the linear emphasis, though traces of careful observation 
of the muscles of the body can be occasionally detected. ^ While 
the latter school, which is represented by the general mass 
of sculptures, is remarkable for its angular curves, very high 
relief, sharp modelling, crowded treatment of groups and figures 
with the frequent employment of the system of overlapping 
and oversetting — all very similar to the Sanchi technique lead- 
ing to the diffusion of irregular patches of black and white 
over the entire surface. ® 

1 Burgess, “Amaravati and Jagayyapeta Stupas,’’ pi. xil, nos. i, 2. 

2 The remarks of Sir John Marshall in connection with the two 
styles at Sanchi apply equally to Amaravati. “Both reliefs,” he says, 
“are equally admirable in their own way, but there can be no two 
opinions as to which of the two is more masterly. The one on the 
South Gateway is the work of a creative genius, more expert perhaps 
with pencil or brush than with the chisel, but possessed with a delicate 
sense of line and of decorative and rythmic composition. That on 
the west, on the other hand, is technically more advanced, and 
individual figures taken by themselves, are undoubtedly more effective 
and convincing ; but it fails to please, because, the detail is too crowded 
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Now let us consider the peculiar characteristics of 
Amaravatl treatment. There is a gap of two centuries between 
the early and the late period of Amaravatl sculptures — and 
a considerable and astonishing change has taken place in the 
meantime. The change consists in providing an illusionism 
by the extremes of depth indicated in the reliefs, as far as the 
three dimensions permit. We have here, the tangible depth 
of single objects, resulting in a novel complexity o.f relief. 
Another conspicuous feature is that every figure has its in- 
dependent setting, so as to allow the modelling to be as fully 
in the round as possible. Here also, we have for the first 
time the fusion of the cubical and the linear treatment and a 
greater indication of the third dimension. “Continuous repre- 
sentation," says Dr, Kramrisch, “linear treatment and the 
relative independence of the single figures, are the chief 
characteristics of the later school of AmarSvatl.’' 

But the most singular and striking feature of this late 
school, in common with the earlier one, is the expressive 
motion and vigorous style of narrative reproducing pictures 
of transitory moments. What we find in these reliefs is not 
the calmness or passivity of exertion. The atmosphere is 
electric, thrilling and vibrating with life. Everywhere there 
is the impulse to energetic action. Men and women are 
rushing forth, crowds are jostling, even the sitting figures 
are throbbing with a dynamic pulsation, betrayed in their 
very ardent emotional contact and passionate furtive glances. 
The wild frenzy of the dancing groups, the utter abandon 
born out of an intense religious fervour, the urge of mad 
passion as also the magnificent bravura of individual beings — 
is portrayed with a vivid ingenuity unsurpassed in the whole 
realm of Indian art. 

In the case of women, this incessant movement combined 
with their beautiful and charming postures and the gliding 

and confusing, and the composition too regular and technical.*-^ 
Cambridge History of India* voL I,.p. 631. 
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curves of the contorted and twisted bodies, point to their 
passionately devotional zeal almost touching on voluptuousness 
and sensuality. Dr. Burgess remarks, “If in the legends, 
Buddha is represented as disparaging women, they are 
certainly represented in these sculptures as among his moat 
ardent votaries.”^ Apart from religious association, a remark- 
able development in the sexual outlook of the artist is plainly 
) visible.® Truly a deep undercurrent of all pervading sen- 
suousnesa is diffused throughout the sculptures and later we 
shall have the occasion to see, that even the Buddha figure 
failed to keep itself immune from the infectious touch. 

In conclusion we should like to say that the sinuous and 
amazing rythm of composition, as the direct outcome of the 
wonderful decorative instinct of the people, is “as cultured in 
design and accomplished in technique as Italian Cinqueijcento 
work.’’® The marbles of Amaravatl have struck a quite novel 
and unique chord in the symphony of Indian plastic art. In 
the achievement of pure form in all its elegant modulation, in 
the subtle delineation of the elusive moods and sentiments of 
the human heart and in the picturesque representation of the 
vibrations of the stirring soul, it stands unrivalled. 

{To be continued) Devapbasad Ghosh 

r “Matugamo name papo” — Burgess, op. cit, p. 82. 

2 Prof. Benoy Chandra Sen, writing about “Sex in Indian Art” 
says “At Bharhut and Sanchi the great law of the universe, has been 
admitted, but here at Amaravatl it is no more formula, but a vital prin- 
ciple of human motives and actions, invested with a halo and poetry 
of charm of an exquisite artistic expression. Female figures with slim 
waists, and a symmetrical arrangement of physical beauties, loosely 
dressed with garments of fine texture, full of softness of a slender creeper 
and inviting gracefulness, deeply sensitive of the luxuries of nature 
sometimes playing upon musical instruments in beautifully artistic 
poses, rather a little coquettish, they are found in the company of young 
men, who seem to possess keen powers of appreciation. If we have 
eyes to see perchance we may catch a glimpse of the exchange of 
significant looks passing between a maid in one corner and her 
lover in the opposite side, giving flashes of sensual suggestions which 
are not easy to miss.” 3 Burgess, dp. cit., pi. XI, fig. I. 



Origin and Development of Dutakavya 
Literature in Sanskrit 


Dutakavyas^ or Messenger-poems, as they may be called, 
occupy an important position in Sanskrit literature. They, 
along with the pancakas, astakas, daiakas and satakas, 
go a great way to compensate for the comparative dearth 
of lyric poetry in Sanskrit. But of these the diitakavyas 
are the most important on account of their high poetic concep- 
tion and the abundance of exquisite good poetry consisting 
in the pathetic description of the pangs of separation suffered 
by lovers. Their importance is further enhanced by the topo- 
graphical which information some of them furnish of one part 
or other of ancient and mediaeval India. It is for these 
reasons that it will be worth while if we attempt a short 
history of these poems both in their origin and development. 

Several scholars have given lists of dutoikoivycts as known 
to them. H. H. Maharaja Ravivarma describes six of them® 
(all of which have their origin in Malabar) while Aufrecht 
names ten which are different from the six described by the 
Maharaja. 3 Monmohan Chakravarti combines the above two 
lists and thus his list names sixteen such poems.* I have 
after patient search traced as many as fifty such poems with 
which I intend to deal in the following pages. But there is 
reason to believe that there were a few more dutakavyas (see 
below) no trace to which have yet been found out. 

I As the names of these poems end with the word duta 
(messenger) in North Indian Mss. [or sandesa (message) in South Indian 
Mss.] I have used the word dutakavya to indicate them. They have 
actually been called sande'sakavya. Cf. 
subhaga-sandeaa (last verse). 

2' /. R, A. S„ 1884, pp. 40 iff. 3 Z.D.M.Q., vol. 54 , p. 6x6. 

4 /• •S'# J?#| 19^5^ P* 4^* 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF DuTAKiVYA 
Enumeration and description of available dutakavyas 


Before going into the question as to the probable origin 
of dutakavya literature and the line along which it developed 
it would be proper to give a brief survey of this literature as 
it exists or is known at present. The names of these are 
arranged in an alphabetical order (following the order of 
the Sanskrit alphabet) as the arrangement in a chronologi- 
cal order is not yet possible the dates of most of the 
poems having not; yet been settled. The metre where not 
specifically mentioned otherwise is mandcikranta except in cases 
where no more information than the mere name of a poem 
could be gathered. 

1. Indudutam^ of Vinayavijayagani, author of Lohapra- 
JiM§a,Kalpasubodhikd, and Haimalaghuprakriya. (1710 v.s.)®. It 
consists of 131 verses and relates how the poet, a Jain himself, 
while staying at Yodhapura (Jodhpur), made a messenger 
of the moon to convey to his religious preceptor living in 
Surat the report as to how he was carrying on his religious 
precepts with all attention. It gives a most illuminating 
account of Jain temples and sacred places on the way from 
Yodhapura to Surat. 

2. JJddhavadutam^ of Madhava Sarman. It is a poem 
in 141 verses. Here we have a description of how Uddhava 
sent as a messenger by Krs^a to the Gopis revealed himself 
to the latter who expressed to him their unbearable 
pangs of separation and how he consoled them with a mes- 
sage from Krsija. The same theme occurs in the Bhagavata- 
ptirdna x. 47. 

1 Kavyamala — 14th Guccha, pp. 40-60. 

2 Belvelkar — Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 79. 

3 Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 348 ff. ; dAso Kavyakalapa (I) 

published by Haridasa Hirachand (Bombay 1864) pp. 59 fif ; also 
Kavyasangraha (ii) — published by Bhuvanachandra Basak (Calcutta 
1874), pp. 14s ff.; also Kavyasahgraha (vol, i), J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1888), pp. 53 I-S 9 S. 
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3. Vddhavasandem.^ It is attributed to Rupagosvamin, 
An account of the poet as well as the works composed by him 
is given below under JSaiiisadutam — another dutakavya com- 
posed by him. It also describes how Uddhava was sent by 
Krs^ia as a messenger from Mathura to the Go pis in Gokula. 
It consists of 138 stanzas. 

4. Klradutam'^ of Ramagopala. In the opinion of Mra. 
H. P. Sastri the poet may be identified with RSmagopala of 
the court of the king Kr^ijacandra of Navadvlpa (Nuddea— 
Bengal) who was one of the compilers of the Vivaddrttavasetu 
(Gentoo Code).^ It gives a description of the sending of 
a Kira (parrot) as a messenger by the Gopis of Vrndavana to 
Krsija in Mathura. It consists of 104 verses. 

5. Kolnlasande8a*‘ of Udda?i<Jakavi of North Aj-cot, (son df 
Ranganatha, grandson of Gokulanatha).who flourished in 
the beginning of the 15th century (X. S. Q., vol. Ill, p. 223). 
This is said to have been composed in response to Bhrnga- 
sandesa (No. 23 below) which was sent to Uddaijda by its 
author, Vasudeva. Here we have an account of the sending 
of a cuckoo as a messenger by a lover in KancI to his 
beloved in Kerala. 

6. Kokilasandeia^ of Nrsimha, 

7. Kokilasandeaa^ of Venkafacarya, sou of Tataya. 

1 Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 323-347 ; also Kavya- 
sahgraha ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagara, (Calcutta), vol. iii, pp. 215* 
275 ; also Kavyasangraha (ii) published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p. 120. 

2 There is a Ms. of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, vol. I, Preface, 
p. xxxix. 

4 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment' Oriental Library, Madras, vol, xx, no. 11835* 

5 A Preliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library, Madras, p. 128. 

6 Burnell— Classified Index to the Sanskrit M anuscripts in the 
Palace Library, Tanjore, p. IS 7 * 

I. a Q., JUNE, 1927 
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8. Cakora$ande4a.^ 

9. Candraduta^ of Krsnacandra Tarkalankara, son of 
Goplkanta Bhattacarya. The book describes how Rama made 
a messenger of the moon to convey his message from the 
Malyavat hill to Sita in Lanka when Hanuman who had 
been sent on the same errand had already returned with the 
news of Sita. 

10. Candf'adt^a^ of Jambukavi. It consists of twenty- 
three verses in the MalinI metre, each verse illustrating the 
figure of Antyayamaka. 

11. of Vinayaprabhu. 

12. CMaka$ande6a ^ — It consists of 141 verses. As the 
name implies, it relates how a message is sent through a 
Catako, bird (Cucculus Melanoleucus) by a Brahmin, not 
to his mistress, but to the king of Trivandrum, Maharaja 
Ramavarma. The poor Brahmin lived somewhere in the 
northern part of Malabar but fled from his native 
place like many others to Trivandrum when Malabar was 
invaded by Tippu. There he had an interview with the 
king but after sometime, owing to a sudden attack of illness, 
he had to go home without taking leave of the king and 
after recovery he seems to have submitted this poem to the 
king praying for his patronage, 

13. Cetoduta ,^ — It is complete in 129 verses. Here a 
disciple is described as sending his own mind as messenger 
to his preceptor. The fourth foot of every verse of this 

1 Burnell, op. cit., p. 158. 

2 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, vol. II, p. 153. 

3 A 7 hird Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
Bombay Circle (Peterson, April 1884-March 1886}, p. 292, 

4 Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during the years 
1884.-83, 1885-86, 1886-87—'?.. G. Bhandarkar, No. 354. 

5 f. R. A. S., 1884, p. 451. 

6 Atmananda Grantharatnamala Series, No. 25. Published at Bhav- 
nagar by Vallabhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atma- 
nanda Sabha, Bhavnagar, 1924. 
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poem is identical with the fourth foot of a verse of the 
Meghaduta. 

14. Jaina Meghaduta^ of Merutuhga of Ancala- 
gaccha who flourished in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. He should not be confused with another 
poet of the same name, author of the Prabandhaeintihnani, 
(translated by Tawney in the Bibliotheca Indica Series) 
and other works {JBBBAS., vol. is, p. 147.). Here we have 
an account of the sending of the cloud as a messenger 
to Neminatha, the 22nd Tirbhankara of the Jainas, who 
had renounced the world and had gone to Mount Abu 
to practise austerities. The message is sent by Neminatha’s 
wife who, unable to bear the pangs of life-long separation, 
requests him to come back to the world. It consists of four 
cantos having 60, 49, 55 and 42 verses respectively. 

15. Tulasiduta^ — Composed by Vaidyanatha Bhaft^- 
oarya in 1706 S, E. It describes in 54 verses the sending- 
of Tulasi leaf, believed to be the most favourite object of 
the god Visnu, as a messenger to Krsna in Mathura by the 
Gopis in Vrndavana. 

16. Nemiduta^ of Vikrama Kavi. The theme here is 
the same as that of the Jaina Meghaduta. It consists of 
123 verses, the fourth line of every verse of which agrees with 
that of a verse of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Here the wife 
of Nemi asks the mountain to act as the messenger. 

17. Paimhaduta^ Sarvabhauma, a poet at the 

1 Sri Jaina Atmanandagranthamala, No. 76. Bhavnagar, 1924. 

2 There is a Ms. of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 Kavyaniata (2nd guccha), 

4 Kavyakalapa (I), published by Haridas Hirachand (Bombay — 
1874), p. 53ff ; Kavyasaugraha (ii), published by Bhuv’anchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p. 197 ; Kavyasangraha (vol. i) — J. Vidyasagara, 
(Calcutta 1888), pp. 507-S30; also separately in Bengali characters, 
with Sanskrit commentary and Bengali transb tion by Pandit Syama- 
Charan Kaviratna (Bengal Medical Library, Calcutta—zSd-^a 1826). 
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courti of king Raghurama Rai, father of Maharaja Kri^a- 
candra, the famous king of Nuddea in Bengal. The work 
was finished in 1645 E. Here we have an account how 
the foot-print of Krs^a was requested by the Gopis in 
■Vpndavana to carry their message to Krs^a in Mathura. 
Next to the Meghaduta this book is the most popular duta- 
kavya among the old Pandits in Bengal. 

18^ PaVanaduta^ of Dhoyl, a poet at the court of king 
Laksma^asena of Bengal (1 2th century). In 103 verses 
it describes the sending of the wind as a messenger to 
king Laksmafliasena of Bengal by a Gandharva damsel who 
lived in the far south of India and fell in love with the king. 

19. Pavanadutam^ of Suri Vadicandra who flourished 
in the l7th century a. d. It describes in 101 verses how the 
Wind was made a messenger by Vidyanaresa, king of Ujjain, 
to his wife Tara who had been carried away by a Vidyadhara. 

20. PSiithaduta^ of Bholanatha. This is a poem in 
105 verses in the Sdrdulavikrldita metre. The writer is 
a \ aisnava BrShma^a of Tikuri. It describes how a Gopl 
sent her love-message to Kr§^a through a pilgrim who 
was on his way to Mathura. 

21. Pikctdutam.* It gives in 31 verses in Bardulavikrldita 
metre a description of the sending of a pika, (cuckoo) as a 
messenger by the gopis to Kr^. 

I First published \n J.A.S.B., 1905, pp. 53-68 ; also separately with 
critical and historical introduction, Sanskrit notes and variants, 
Calcutta, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series, No. 13. 

3 Ravyamala {iiih gucchs pp. 9-24) ; also separately by Udailal 
Kashlivval in Hindi Jain Sahitya Series, No. 3- Hindi Jain Sahitya 
Prasaraka Karyalaya, Bombay, 1914. It is not known if the 
Pavamduta mentioned in the List of Sanskrit works supposed by the 
Nepalese Pandits to be rare in the Nepalese Libraries at Khatamandoo, 
No. 6 is identical with any of the above works (Nos. 18 and 19) bearing 
the same name, 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
vol. VII, no. 3890. 

4 A Ms, of this book is in my private collection. 
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22. Bhahtidutl^ of Kallprasada. This is a small alle- 
gorical poem iu 23 verses wherein the poet takes mukti 
(salvation) as his lady-love and sends a message to her 
through bhakti (devotion). 

23. Bhfngasotndeaa^ of Vasudeva, a poet in the court 
of Ravivarma and Godavarma who ruled at Calicut. 
The theme here is the sending of a message by a person to 
his wife from whom he had been carried away, when 
sleeping, by a Takaa. It is complete in 192 verses. 

24. BhramaradMta^ by Rudranyayavacaspati, son of 
Vidyanivasa, grandson of VidySvacaspati. The author 
seems to be identical with the great Nyaya commentator 
Rudranyayavacaspati (who was also a son of Vidyanivasa) 
and not with the poet Rudranyayavacaspati who wrote 
the Bhavavilasa {Kavijanmla — 2nd guccha, pp. 11 iff.) in 
honour of Manasiraha’a son, for, the father of the poet 
Rudra was Vidyavilasa (cf. Bhavavilasa, v, 136) and not 
Vidyanivasa.* The theme of this book is the same as that 
of Candraduta (No. 9). Here the messenger, however, is the 
hhramara (bee). 

25. Manoduta^ of Vis^udasa (maternal uncle (?) of Cai- 

1 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts — R. L. Mitra, vol. Ill, p. 27. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Madras 
Oriental Library, vol. XX, No. 11865. The same work under the title 
Bht aniarasandesa is described mf.R.A. S., 1884, p. 452. 

3 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts — H. P. Sastri— vol. II, p. IS 3 j 
A Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner—^. L. Mitra— p. 229. It is not known 
if the work entitled Bhramaraduta mentioned by Oppert {Ltst ef 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the private Libraries of Southern India, no. 
6104) is identical with no. 23 or 24, or is a different work altogether. 

4 H. P. Sastri— <7/. cit.. Preface, p. 4- ; S. C. Vidyabhusana in 
his History of Indian Logic, p. 476-7 has identified both these 
scholars. 

5 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
vol. VI I, nos.3897-3899. The opening verse as also the colophon contain 
the name of the poet. The Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat of Calctftt% 
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tanya the great Vaisnava reformer of Bengal). It is a 
poem in 101 msantatilaka verses in which the poet, who 
calls himself Visnudasakav^ndra, makes his own njind the 
messenger for conveying his feelings of devotion to Visnu. 

26. Manodtita^ — composed in 1814 F'.S. by Trailanga 

Vrajanatha. Here we have the description of the sending 
of the mind as a messenger to Krsna by helpless DraupadI 
when she was dragged by the hair to the court of Duryodhana. 

27. Manoduta^ — The author is stated in the introduc- 
tory verses and the colophon to have been one Raraarama, 
descendant of Visnudasa, maternal uncle of Caitanya. It 
is different from No. 25 though the subject-matter is identical. 
It consists of verses in the Sikharini metre but the two 
introductory verses are in the ^ardidctvih’ldita metre. 

28. ManoduHM-kavya,^ Here under the guise of a duta- 
kavya we have a description of ‘the relations of Atman and 
Jiva.’ 

29. Manoduta*. It appears to be a Jaina work and hence 
possibly not identical with any of the above poems bearing the 
same name. 

30. Mdyurasande4a^ of RaftgScarya. 

has got a fragmentary manuscript of this book. The ManodTda 
mentioned by R. L. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vol. 
If, no. 613) seems to be identical with the work of Visnudasa as this 
also, like the latter, appears, from the last verse quoted by Mitra, to 
have been composed in V asantatilaka metre. But the colophon here 
does not give the name of the author and we are not in a position to 
know whether the first verse contained that name as the first folio is 
missing. 

1 Kavyamala (13th guccha, pp. 84-130) 

2 Banglya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta — Sanskrit Ms., no. 1282, 

3 Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghunath Temple 
Library of His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, — M. A. Stein—- 
p. 70, 287 ; Introduction, p, xxv. 

4 Jaina Grantkavatl (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), p, 332. 

5 A Preliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library^ Madras^ p, 130. 
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31. Meghaduta^ of Kalidasa. It is the earliest, the best 
and the most famous of the dutakavyas. It describes, as is well- 
known, the sending of the cloud as a messenger by a cursed 
Yaksa to his beloved wife, from whom, owing to a curse, 
he had been separated. Like all popular books it has 
swollen in size as time went on by interpolations. Hultzsch 
following the commentary of Vallabhadeva gives 111 verses 
as its text, K. B. Pathak on the other hand following 
the Pdrsvahhyudaya gives 121 verses. The commentaries 
of Daksinavartanatha, Mallinatha and Piinfa Sarasvatl 
(Vidyullata) give respectively 110 , 118 and 110 verses. 

32. Meghaduta^ of Mantri Vikrama. 

33. Meghadutasamasydlekha^ of Meghavijaya, author of 
various works on Nyaya, Vydharam, Kdvya and Jy<M^a. He is 
also the author of the Haimahaumudi which is supposed, by some/ 
scholars, to have been the model of the Siddhantakaumudi* 
This last work was completed in V. S. 1725 (1669 a.d.). The 


1 It has gone through a good many editions both in India and 
in Europe of which the two best and critical editions at present are 
those of K. B, Pathak (Oriental Book Supplying Agency, Poona, 1916) 
and Dr. Hultzsch (Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1911). Of the fifty 
commentaries of this highly popular work mentioned by Aufrecht in his 
Catcdogus Catalogorum only a few have as yet been printed. The 
commentary of Vallabhadeva has been published in the edition of 
Dr. Hultzsch, that of Daksinavartanatha has been edited by Mm, 
Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and Vtdyulldt^^ 
another commentary on the Meghadnta by Purnasarasvatl, has been 
edited by R* V. Krishnamachariar in the Sri Vanivilas Sanskrit 
Series, No 15 (Srirangam, 1909). Thee ommentary of Mallinatha is 
very popular and is well-known through many editions, the best of 
which is that of Prof. Pathak. 

2 Jaina Granthamala (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay )> 
P- 332. 

3 Atmanandagrantharatnamala Series, No. 24. Published by Valla* 
bhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Hiav* 
nagat, 1914. 

4 Belvelkarf ^sterns of Sanskrit Grammar ^ p# 79* 
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Megkadutasamasyalekha describes how he made a messenger 
of a cloud to convey his message to his religious preceptor 
Vijayaprabhasflri. His MUghakavyasamasyapurtikavya was 
completed in 1727 V. S. ; it is intended to eulogise Vijaya* 
devaguru.’^ As its name implies, it utilises the fourth lines of 
the verses of the Meghadata by way of Samyasapurti. 

34. JtathShgadutaJ 

35. Viprctsandeia^ of Laksraa^ia Suri. It relates how 
KukmiQil sent an old Brahma^a as a messenger to Krs^a, 
her chosen husband, requesting him to take her away. The 
same subject-matter is found described in the Bhagaoata- 
purana (x. 52 ). 

36. iSlladuta* of Caritrasundaraga^i, author of Mahi- 
pUacaritra, Kumdrapdlamahahavya and Acarddctrsa. It 

^isnota dutakavya proper, though it bears a name similar 
to those borne by other poems of that type, as there is 
no reference here to any duta who is sent by one person to 
another. It consists of 131 verses, the last lines of the first 
125 verses of which, agree with the corresponding lines of the 
verses of the MeghaduiOi of Kalidasa. This utilisation of the 
fourth lines of the Meghaduta probably led to its being called 
a dutakavya. It describes — how Sthulabhadra, a great Jaina 
prince, renounced the world at the death of his father and 
became a disciple of the great Jaina sage Bhadrabahu — how the 
former, who came to his city by the order of his preceptor, 
was not the least moved by the persuasive arguments put 
forward by his wife, Ko^, against the prudence of his taking 
the order and — how in the long run,on account of the powerful 
influence of his immacul ate character (sila) he was able to 
prevail upon his wife and persuade her to become a nun. 

1 Meghadutasamasyalekha, v., 1 31. 

2 Introduction to Jaina Meghaduta, p. 10, 

3 Published from Tanjore, Purnacandrodaya Press, 1906. 

4 ^rlya^vijaya Jaina Granthamala, 14, Dharmabhyudaya Press, 
Benares city, Virasainvat 2439 (A, D. 1915). 
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and thus put an end to all earthly sorrows and sufferings. 
The book was composed in the year V. S. 1487 in Khabhant 
in Gujarat under the patronage of the chief of that place. ^ 

37. Suhasandesa^ of Laksmidasa. Here we have a des- 
cription of the sending of a suka (parrot) as a messenger by a 
lover who was separated from his wife in a dream. It con- 
sists of two parts, purvasandesa and uttarasandesa having 
respectively seventy-four and eighty-nine verses. We get here 
an elaborate topographical description of the region between 
Ramesvaram and Gupapura, probably to be identified with 
a village called Trikkapapuram not far from Cranganore. 

38. Suhasandem of Karihgapalli Nambudri.® 

39. Bukasandesa of Rahgacarya.^ It is not known, if 
he is identical with the author of Mayurctsandeia (Na 
30 above). 

40. Siddhaduta^ of Avadhutararaa. 

41. Subhagasandem^ of Narayapa. It consists of 130 
verses. Subhaga is a snataJca (?) messenger sent from Cape 
Comorin to a city which the author calls Vrsapuri, Pauh- 
gavl, etc. 

42. Hawisadwia’ of Rupagosvamin® who flourished in the 

I Maduia.v. i^u 2 1884, pp. 404-48. 

3 List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Oppert, No. 2721, 6241. 

4 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mysore and Coorg, Rice, 
No. 2250. 

5 Report of a Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, A. V. Kathavate, 

No. 596. 6 f.R.A.S., 1884, p. 449. 

7 Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 3 ^ 3 ^- Kavyakalafa (I)— 
Harichand Hirachand (Bombay, 1864), pp. SSfi* > Kavyasamgraha, pt. 
II— Bhuvan Chandra Basak (Calcutta, 1874)^ pp. ibgff- J Kavyasamgraha 
(vol. '!)— Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1888, pp. 441-507 ; also 
separately in Bengali characters with a Bengali translation (Basumati 
Steam Machine Press, Calcutta). 

8 Some manuscripts attribute it to Jivagosvamin, nephew of Rupa 
(cf. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 
Sanskrit College, Ms. no. 162 .) 

I. H.Q., JUNE, 1927 
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16th century. He was one of the immediate disciples of 
Caitanya, the great Vais^iava reformer of Bengal. He was, 
previous to his conversion to Vaisnavism, a royal officer 
at the court of Allauddin Hussain Shah, king of Gau4- 
After his conversion to the new faith, he became 
an ardent preacher of the teachings of his preceptor 
through his voluminous writings, which though embrac- 
ing heterogenous subjects like philosophy, poetry, drama, 
dramaturgy, rhetoric and grammar had all in view the 
dissemination of the doctrines of his new faith. In this 
respect he seems to have a parallel in Vehkatesa, author of 
Hamsasandesa, whose many-sided literary activities also in 
all probability were directed by a similar object, popularising 
the doctrines of the special school of Vedanta to which he 
belonged. Of his many works the most important are Ujjvala- 
nilamwii, Chandostadasaka, Ddnakelikaumudl, Ndtaka- 
candrikd, Fadydvali, Bhakth'asdmftasindhu, Lalitamddhava, 
Sanhsad^a, TIddhavaduta and Vidagdhamadhava.^ In the 
Satrisadiita we have the description of a swan having been 
sent as a messenger by the gopis of Vrndavana to Krsija 
in Mathura.® It consists of verses in sikharinl metre. 
The number of verses varies in different editions and Mss. 
Thus Kmyasangraha of Jivananda gives 142 verses, 
Sanskrit College Ms. 131 verses, Kavyakaldpa of Hirachand 
142 verses and Basumati Press edition 101 verses. 

43. Hanisasandeia^ of the famous scholar and well-known 

1 The VatRnavaton'nl, a commentary on the tenth book of the 
Bhagavatapurana by Sanatanagosvamin, brother of Rupagosvamin in 
the concluding verses, in the course of the description of the genealogy 
of the author, gives a list of the works of Rupagosvamin (R. L. Mitra 
op, cit., vol. vi, no. 2125). 

2 The statement of Prof. Mm. Kuppuswami Shastri that the work 
describes the love-message sent by Krsna to Radha does not seem 
to \x; correct {A Descripiive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mnuscripts in the 
Government Oriental Library, Madras, vol. xx, no, 11903). 

3 Text and commentary published by the Government Oriental 
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acarya of the Srlvais^avas, Veftkatesa, known also as 
Vedantadesika or Vedantacarya. He flourished in the 
14th century. He was a polymath, writing on different 
branches of Sanskrit literature, so much so, that his more 
important collected works number about 121 separate 
treatises, some of them running to great lengths. Of 
these 32 are hymns, 8 kavyas, 24 scientific treatises and 
33 theological works. In addition to these works in Sans- 
krit he wrote 24 books in Tamil. ^ His Samsasandem des- 
cribes the sending of a swan by Rama as a messenger to SitS 
in Lanka. It consists of two asvasas of 60 and 50 verses 
respectively, 

44. IIa'tp,sasandesa^ of Bhattavamana. Here we have 
a description of the sending of a swan as a messenger by a 
cursed Taksa to his wife. Thus its theme is exactly identical 
with that of the Meghadflta of Kalidasa. 

45. Saipisasandesa,^ It is a philosophical piece, consist- 
ing of 110 verses. 

46. Sa'tnsadTita'^ of Raghunathadasa. 

47. Srdayaduta^ of Bhatta Harihara. It consists of 
verses in vasantatilakd metre, 

48. Samsaduta^ by Kavindracarya Sarasvati. It con- 
sists of 40 verses. 

There are a few other poems of the dutakdvya type 


Library, Mysore 1913 ; Edition with commentary of RaAgaraja- 
carya and English Translation and Notes by N, V. Desika Chariar and 
G. Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar. 

1 Introduction to the Samsasandem, Mysore edition, p. VI, 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern' 
ment Oriental Library, Madfas, vol. xx, no. 11912. 

3 J.R.A.S., 1884, p. 450. 

4 Vanga Sahitya Paricaya — D.^C. Sen, p. 850. 

5 Handscriften verseichnisse der KonigUchen Bibliothek—^^xx, I, 
no. 571. 

6 A classified List of Sanskrit Manfsscripts in the Palace Library 
at Tanjore — Burnell, p. 1637. 
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composed in more recent times (and hence not included in the 
above list). They belong to the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century written by poets in diffe- 
rent parts of India. Soma of these are found to have poetic 
excellence of no mean order. In this connection mention 
may be made of the Vataduta^ of Krs^anatha Nyayapanca- 
nana of Bengal who in the eighties of the last century 
composed this highly poetic piece wherein the vdta or wind is 
sent as a messenger to Rama by Sita who was then in Lanka. 
As regards poems of minor importance reference may be made to 
Sukadutam^ of YaJavacandra Vidyaratna (S. E. 1786), Pika- 
scttidesa^ of DaJhica Brahrnadevasarraan published only recent- 
ly describing how a bee was sent by a cuckoo as a messenger 
to a poet relating tbe present fallen condition of India. We 
have also got two modern supplements to the work of Kali- 
dasa, viz, Meghapratisandesa'^ of Mandikal Ramasastri and 
JUeghadaiitya^ of Trailokyamohan Guha Niyogi Kavikirti. The 
first of the two is very beautiful and describes how the wife of 
the yaksa on receipt of the message of her husband sent her 
reply through the same cloud giving a description of herself 
and her household j the other relates how she asked the cloud 
to carry her message to Kubera requesting him to cancel the 
order of banishment passed upon her husband and how 
Kubera, in the long run, complied with her request and the 
yaksa restored to liberty was united with his wife. 

Origin of dutakavya 

The earliest dutakavya that we have is the Megha 
data of Kalidasa. The central theme of Kalidasa’s 
work is the sending of an inanimate object 
as a messenger that carries a love-message from a lover to 
his beloved. It should be noted here that this kind of mak- 

1 Calcutta, S. E. 1822. 

2 Published from the Ryots’ Friend Press by Brajanath Dutt. 

3 Published from Jhalrapatan Rajaklya Sarasvatibhavana. 

4 Jayalaya Press, Mysore, 1923, 

5 Sanyal and Co., 25 Roy Bagan Street, Calcutta, 1909. 
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ing messengers of inanimate bub moving objects or irrational 
creatures carrying a love-message from one to his or her 
object of love constitutes the most important characteristic of 
dutahavyas in general. It is not known to what particular 
work or works, if any at all, Kalidasa was indebted for this 
peculiar and at the same time poetic conception. We have 
however somewhat similar ideas, viz. making messengers of 
irrational creatures adopted in works which can definitely be 
assigned to a date earlier than that of Kalidasa. Thus, in 
the Rgveda we have reference to a dog called Sarama 
sent as a messenger to the Pap.is (Rv., X, 108). The 
two great Indian epics viz. the Raraaya^a and the Maha- 
bharata represent irrational beasts as performing the duties of 
messengers carrying love-messages. Rama sent Hanuman as 
a messenger to Sita (Ram., IV, 44) who also in return sent 
through him a message to Rama (Ram., V, 40). The Maha- 
bharata (III, . 5331 - 2 ) mentions DamayantI as making a 
messenger of a swan which had come to her from king 
Nala and sending a message through it to the latter. 

Of course in none of the above works there is reference 
to any ordinary irrational creature having been utilised as a 
messenger. All those messengers are represented as having 
possessed unnatural powers such as human voice and rationality 
to some extent and there is scarcely anything poetic in making 
messengers of them. Bub it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that Kalidasa was inspired by what he read in the 
epics. He himself appears to indicate this in verse 105 of 
his Meghaduta (Pathak’s edition) which runs — 

w . This naturally creates the impression that 
Kalidasa might have had the account of Hanuman 
having been sent as a messenger to SitS before his mind’s 
eye when he composed his Meghaduta. Mallinatha, 
also, records an old tradition to this efieofc.^ His predecessor 


I Mallinatha on Meghaduta, v. I— '’fhrt Jtfk 'tnw Hmra 

wniDt WIT" - - 
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Daksi^avartanatha, too, in the beginning of his commentary 
on Meghadvta traces the origin of the central idea of the poem 
to the same source, viz., the account of Hanum5u’s carrying 
the message of Hama to Sifca as given in the Ramaya^a, 

But besides these there were in India and outside before 
the time of Kalidasa other works which are found 
to have made use of ideas closely similar to those of the 
dmtakavyas. Thus' the Kamavilapajaiaka (No. 297) describes 
the sending of a crow as a messenger by a man in danger to 
his wife, Hsu Kan (between 196 A. D. and 221 A, D.) of 
China who translated the PrajmmMaSastratlka of 
NSgarjuna into Chinese in one place describes how the 
cloud was requested by a lady to carry a message to her 
lord. Thus run the lines of the poet in question : — 

“O floating clouds that swim in heaven above 
Bear on your wings these words to him I love.’ ^ 

It is true we have no positive evidence as to whether 
Kalidasa had any knowledge of all these works. But it 
may reasonably be expected that he was aware of the popular 
accounts of the epics and the jatahas, if not of the Chinese 
poet ; and he might have been indebted to them at least 
for the suggestion of the main idea of his book, viz., making 
messenger of an inanimate object, if for nothing else. Neither 
can it be dogmatically asserted that the account of the 
Chinese poet did not float to India in some form or other 
and indirectely help Kalidasa to lay the foundation of dtita- 
huvycts in Sanskrit, Of course, this cannot, in the least, 
lower him in the estimation of the people as a great poet. 
For have not great poets of otherlands like Shakespeare and 
others been known to have borrowed the plots of their works 
from earlier sources ? Is not Kalidasa himself indebted to the 
PurS^as and the epics for supplying him with themes for some 
of his other works like ^bhijnctnoi-soilcuntctlnni, PoighuvctTn^cttn 
and KumarasoMhhavam ? A poet should be judged by his 

I History of Chinese Literature by Giles— -p, 119 - 20 . 
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power of representation, penetrative insight into human nature, 
and the right and effective delineation of the characters of a 
poetic composition. And judged by this criterion his Megha- 
duta inspite of his borrowings, if there be any, rightly entitles 
him to the undisputed rank of the prince of Indian poets. For 
do we not meet with numerous instances of exquisite poetry 
in the Meghaduta which we unfortunately seek in vain 
in the epics, etc. which may be supposed to be the prototypes 
of dutakavyas in Sanskrit ? 

According to some the idea of the poem was most pro- 
bably first suggested to Kalidasa by the Yamakakavya 
of Ghatakarpara, who is traditionally believed to have 
been, like Kalidasa, one of the nine gems adorning the 
court of king Vikramaditya and contemporary and rival 
of that great poet. His work incidentally describes how 
a lady finding it extremely difficult to bear the pangs 
of separation from her husband who was away from home 
addressed, at the approach of the rains, the floating 
clouds in the sky and requested them to report to her 
lord the sad plight through which she had had to pass. 
{Yatnaka-kdvya, vv. 8-13). But the tradition of nine gems 
being not substantiated by any historical proof it is not 
possible to determine the relation of the Yctmakctkavyct to 
the Meghadvia of Kalidasa. 

Popularity of the MeghadUta of Kalidasa 

The new type of poetic composition introduced by Ksli- 
dasa in his Meghaduta marks an epoch in the history of 
Sanskrit literature and it was fruitful in catching the ima- 
gination of the people. In fact it has been seriously suggest- 
ed by M. Hippotyte Fauche that the Meghaduta stands 
without a rival in the whole elegiac literature of Europe.^ 
Thus naturally, Kalidasa’s Meghadiita — the earliest of the 
available dutakavyas — attained immense popularity from 
a very early period. It is to this popularity that we owe 

1 Dft Bhau Daji’s Mssap oh KSlidisa, p. 7> 
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the not few imitations of the work undertaken by a host 
of later-day poets. It is true that none of these imitations 
of which we can ascertain the date with any amount of cer- 
tainty can be assigned to a period anterior to civca 12th 
century of the Christian era. But this need not lead one to 
conclude that the Meghaduta did not have a wide publicity 
before that date ; for even if we accept for the sake of argument 
that it had no earlier imitation (the existence of which how- 
ever seems only too probable from the statement of Bharaaha 
in his Alairihara, I, 42 - 44 ), we have a work of the 8th century 
which amply testifies to the high popularity it enjoyed at so 
early a date. I refer to the Parsvabhyudaya of Jinasena 
which incorporates the whole of the Meghaduta by way 
of samasyapurti. It is needless to point out here that the 
poet would not have interwoven the whole of the Meghaduta 
into his poem, as known to him, unless the latter was a 
well-known and highly popular work of his time. This 
kind of incorporation of the lines of the Meghaduta was 
undertaken, as we have already seen, by some other poets also in 
later days, giving proofs, if any were needed, of the popularity 
of the MeghadQta in those days. The comparatively old 
translations' of this book which are available in Sinhalese and 
Tibetan also testify to the position held by it in popular esti- 
mation. ^ The unusually large number of commentators — 
fifty mentioned by Aufrecht in his Catalogns Catalogorwm — 
who commented on this small work is another eloquent 
testimony to the unprecedented popularity enjoyed by a 
poem at any time. We only need to note here that the 
popularity which began so early has survived through 
these long centuries unabated to the present day not only 

I A Singhalese paraphrase of it was discovered at Kandy by 
W. Gunatilaka and was published along with the Sanskrit text by 
the Hon. T. B, Panbokke (Colombo — 1893). The Tanjur contains a 
Tibetan translation of the Meghaduta which has been edited and tran- 
slated into German by Dr. Beck (Berlin, 1907) — Hultzsch, Preface to 
his edition of Meghaduta, p. VIII, 
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among the Indians but also among peoples of the whole 
world. 

Histoty of the development of dutakavyas in Sanskrit 

In tracing the history of the development of dutakavya 
literature in Sanskrit we should begin with post-Kalidasan 
works, that is, from the earliest imitations of KalidSsa. 
Of the many available imitations of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
duta, Pavanaduta of Dhoyl seems to be the earliest, though 
a partial adaptation of the central idea is met with in an 
earlier work, the MdlaUmddhava of Bhayabhuti where the 
hero Madhava asks a patch of cloud to relate to her lady-love, 
Malatl, the love-stricken condition through which he was pass- 
ing.^ No earlier imitation of the Meghaduta is known to exist ; 
and owing to our ignorance of the dates of many of these 
available imitations it is not possible for us to assign any 
one of them to a date anterior to that of Dhoyi. But wo 
seem to be on strong grounds to suppose that the Megha* 
duta had a host of imitators long before the time of Dhoyl 
whose works like those of many other writers of ancient 
India have been lost for ever or are awaiting, in some unknown 
corner, the eagle eye of a fortunate discoverer. Thus 
Bhamaha (end of 7th and beginning of 8th century) while 
finding fault with the lack of the sense of propriety of poets 
who make messengers of cloud, wind, moon, bee, cakravaka 
(anas casarca), suka (parrot), etc. that are devoid of speech and 
the sounds of which carry no sense expressly states that even 
highly cultured poets are found to have recourse to this motif 
more often than not {Bhamahalankara, I, 42-44). This state- 
ment of Bhamaha scarcely leaves any room for doubt in 
concluding that dutakavyas (like Meghadvta, Induduta, 
Bhramaraduta, Cakravakaduta, iSukadtUa, etc.) were well- 
known in his time and they possibly constituted the preliminary 

’wWnft n?! Act IX. 

1 . H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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stage in the imitations of the Meghaduta of KalidSsa. We fail 
to understand what led Prof, Keith to take Vatsabhatti to 
be the earliest imitator of Meghaduta,^ inasmuch as 
the influence of Kalidasa’s works on the Mandasor 
Inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman® (which is 
the only available work of Vatsabhatti) must be sought in 
the description of the rainy season which we get here and 
wMch may be supposed to have some connection with a similar 
description in the JRtusartihara attributed to Kalidasa. We 
equally fail to understand how Dr. Hultzsch comes to suspect 
traces of imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta in the Visvagwia- 
of Venkatadhvarin which gives a description of an 
imaginary journey over India by two gandharvas one of 
whom praises while the other decries all things, apparently 
, bad, that he comes across. 

Now, in these post-Kalidasan dutakavyas, all of which owe 
their inspiration to the celebrated Meghaduta, traces of 
indebtedness to Kalidasa are to be met with at every step. 
In fact the borrowing goes to the extent of utilising the 
very metre used in the Meghaduta. Thus with very few 
exceptions (e. g. Sanhsaduta of Rupagosvamin in iSikharinl 
metre, Manoduta of Vis^udasa in Wasantatilaka metre, etc.) 
all the dutakavyas are composed in Sfandahrantd metre of 
Meghaduta. The subject matter in most of them is also almost 
the same as in Meghadiita viz. the sending of a messenger by 
a lover to his or her beloved. And it should be noted that in 
many of these later poems we come across a good many words 
and expressions in the very form in which they are used by 
Kalidasa not to speak of same or similar ideas occuring in 
them only in a slightly different form.^ 

1 Classical Sanskrit Literature, p, 36. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarutn — Fleet, vol. III, pp. 8lff. 

3 Meghaduta, Preface, p. IX, 

4 Cf. my edition of Pavanaduta, Introduction, pp.13-4; also compare 

Jaina Meghaduta, 1, 9 Hanisasandeha of 
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But these later poems though they have a common origin 
in the renowned work of BLalidasa and each one of them haa 
a remarkable similarity with the original in point of subject- 
matter and style, are found to introduce some changes here 
and there though not necessarily for poetic elevation. Thus 
inanimate objects (which move about) like the cloud and the 
wind that were conceived of as messengers originally — no 
doubt a highly poetic conception it was — made room gradually 
for animals and ultimately for human beings e.g. Sukasandeia, 
TTddhavamwdeia etc. The climax was reached when abstract 
things like ‘devotion,’ ‘mind’ etc. (which can have no move- 
ment) occupied the place of messengers (as in Manodvia and 
Bhaktidutt etc.) and the poems tended to become allegorical. . 

The most curious fact however in the development of du(,a^ 
kavya literature that strikes one is the introduction (probably 
by the Jainas first through the JParsvabhyudaya) of the senti- 
ment of tranquility in this class of literature (e.g. in ManodMa 
and Bhaktidntl etc.) which originally and even in most of the 
later poems was predominated by the erotic sentiment. We thus 
find that several poet-philosophers utilised this kind of poetic 
composition for giving a popular representation to religious 
tenets and philosophical doctrines (e, g. in iSiladuta). Several 
Jain poets composed messenger poems intended to serve 
the purpose of letters — the so-called vijmptipatras — which 
they were required to send to their religious preceptors living 
far away, with a view to acquaint them with the works they 

Vedantadesika, i, 5 ( firg ’gfwwnit aiMynlat wdk, wfir 

), Pavanaduta of Vadicandra, v, i. ( 

*rfwt Hamsaduia of Rupagosvatnin, v, 8 ( 

^ St ^t^s^ fiwnt’ 1 ), Meghaduta- 

samasyalekha, v, 5 ( sra vr?i; . efiwir., wivra f^: 

I « ’svw s wmm fv vafiwwv asn%t% « ) with 

Mcghaduta I, 5 ; also Hannsaduta of RupagosVamin, V, 9 ( it wsstl 

fv ftwc t in ) with Meghad^ta, I. 6 ; Also Sukasandeaa of 

Laksmidasa, V, 12 ( wmm: fiw ) with M^hadfitaj 

1, 10. . Instances can further be multiplied. 
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were doing for the furtherance of the Jain faith (e, g. Cetoduta 
Indudata etc.) 

These new elements which found place in the dutakdvyas 
furnish eloquent testimony to the immense hold this kind 
of composition had on the people •, for there seems to 
be scarcely any room for doubt that it was on account 
of the wide popularity which these poems must have 
enjoyed, that philosophers and leaders of religious sects 
hit upon the novel idea of reaching the masses through them 
with their not so very palatable and interesting topics. 

One more fact that is sure to strike one in the study of 
dUakavyas in Sanskrit is that the subject matter of most of 
these poems— whether Hindu or Jain— are more or less 
mythological in character in that the heroes and heroines 
in them are persons of mythological fame, e. g. Kama, 
Sita, Krsna, Radha etc. in Hindu poems and Pars'vanatha, 
Nemikumara, Sthulabhndra etc. in Jain poems. Here, again, 
the Hindu poets are found to have given more prominence to 
the popular story of Krsna and Radha, on the one hand, 
and that of Rama and Sita, separated from each other on the 
other. And it is curious that the fairly well-known and 
popular love-story of Nala and DaraayantI and similar other 
mythological stories, eminently suitable for forming the 
subject-matter of a messenger-poem, are not known to have 
been touched by any of these later poets, busy ruminating on 
the hackneyed stories of Rama and Krspa. Bengali poets, 
again, have almost as a rule, employed the story of Radha 
and Krsna in their messenger-poems, the story of Rama 
being met with only in a few so far known viz. Shramdta- 
dMa (No. 24 above) and Candraduta (No. 9 above). 
This predominence of Rama and Krsna stories in later 
duta-kavyas is probably due to the flourishing condition of 
the Vaii^va faitJi — taken in its widest sense — all over India 
and specially in Bengal, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and onwards. But it is most curious that non-mytho- 
logical (historical or imaginary) heroes or heroines may be 
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said to be almost conspicous by their absence in these poems 
with the exception of the negligible few (e.g, PavanadMa of 
Dhoyl ; dutakavyas of the vijnaptipatra type etc). 

Dutakavyas in the vernaculars 

That this particular type of poetic composition made a 
very deep impression on the popular mind far more than any 
other type of Sanskrit composition is proved not only by the 
abundance of messenger poems in Sanskrit, of which a fairly 
detailed survey has already been made, but also by the fact 
that some later-day poets thought it worth their while to 
compose similar poems even in the vernaculars. Thus the 
Sinhalese literature is known to embrace a long series of 
such poems viz. the Mayurasandesa,^ KohilasctndeSa^ etc. We 
have a Sarpsaduta in old Bengali composed by NarasimhadSsa 
in the I7tb century, which is supposed to be a translation of 
a Sanskrit work of the same name by Raghunatha Dasa.* 
We get reference to two more works also of the same name 
in Bengali by Ma'lhava Gunakara and Krsnacandra.^ 

Contribution of Jain poets towards the development of 
dutakavya literature 

The credit of first utilising the dutakavyas for the dissemi- 
nation of religio-philosophical tenets probably belongs to Jairt 
poets. Thus, as early as the eighth century the P5r6vabhyu~ 
daya of Jinasena which is intended to popularise the account of 
the sacred life and teachings of the first historical Jain teacher 
Parsvanatha incorporates all the verses of MeghadQta within 

1 Prof. Geiger in his Litteratur und sprache der Singkalessen 
mentions a good many Singhalese dutakavyas at pp. 

2 Ctylone Antiquary, vol. Ill, pp. 13 S’ 1 indebted to my 
former teacher Dr. S. K. Chatterji, M.A., D. Lit. for drawing my atten- 
tion to this. 

3 VaiigasShitya Paricaya (Calcutta University)— -D, C. Sen, pp. 
850-60. 

4 History of Bengali Language and LiUrature-^V>. C, Sen, p, , 
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ifeby way df Samasyapurti not of coarse invariably in the 
sense in which they occur in the work of Kalidasa but soinetimes 
in a slightly different sense to adapt them to the new work in 
which they are used. There'are a few more similar compositions 
of Jain poets which though artificial in the extreme display the 
great mastery the authors had on the Sanskrit language, and 
they constitute an important stage in the history of dutakSvya 
literature. We may cite the names of several such Jain poems 
here viz. SiladWa^ Cetod^a^ Nemiduta and Meghadutasama&ya^ 
lekha which use the fourth lines of every verse of Meghaduta 
mostly in the corresponding verses in those works. It cannot be 
denied that they are not entirely devoid of poetic excellences. 
But being highly artificial and having had to adapt the verses 
of the Meghaduta to their own particular works .the language 
in them is necessarily not spontaneous and easy-going but is 
difficult, terse and pedantic. But as they embody lines of the 
liiteghaduta we find a clue in them to the text of it as it existed 
at the time of these authors and was known to them and as 
such they are highly important in helping us in the determina- 
tion of the possibly genuine and original text of one of the 
most important works of Kalidasa. 

The Jains, again, in using this type of literature as the 
vehicle for conveying religious tenets to the people became 
instrumental in giving it a new turn. Thus almost all the Jain 
poems, unlike the Hindu ones, far from being based on any 
erotic sentiment bristle with an underlying flow of the senti- 
ments of tranquility and devotion. In this connection reference 
may be made to the vijnaptipcUras-^leiiters written by Jain 
hermits to their religious preceptors on the occasion of the 
Paryusatiaparva — which were composed after the manner of 
the dutakiavyas so that some object like the mind, the cloud> 
etc, were conceived of as carrying their messages to their gurus 
(e.g. Cetoduta, Meghadutasamasydlekha, IndudUa etc). 

Geographical information from the dutakavyas 
Some of the dHAakdvyas, in the course of the description 
of tb& route to be followed by tdie messengfflr,^ farnish us 
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with elaborate topographical information. Of course, unfor- 
tunately for ns, in most of the available dutaJcavpas this 
description is more or leas conventional so that we miss there 
this much-expected and welcome information. We must, 
however, have to be satisfied with what little we get here 
considering the paucity of such information in Indian literature 
taken as a whole, Kalidasa’s description of a long route from 
Ramagiri to Alaka bristling with important topographical 
information is well-known through the study of various scholars. 
The geographical data to be derived from the Pavanctdtita of 
Dhoyl which describes the route from the Malaya range to 
Vijayanagara in Bengal, capital, of King Laksma^asena, has 
been thoroughly discussed in more places than one. * The Bcufi- 
sasandesa of VedantadeSika gives an elaborate d^cription of 
a route from the Malyavat hill to the island of LahkS. The 
Suhasandeia of Laksmidasa describes the towns, shrines, 
mountains, rivers, and all objects of interest between Rames- 
varam and Guijapura, probably to be identified with Trikkana- 
puram near Cranganore. The Meghadutasamasyalekha has a 
minute and detailed description of the route from Avarahga- 
vada (Aurangavad) to Dvipapuri (or Div-vandar) in Gujarat. 
The Induduta of Vinayvijayaga^i gives a description of all 
the way from Yodhapura (Jodhpur) to Surat. The impor- 
tance of the descriptions of these last two poems, which 
belong to the Jains is heightened by the references they 
contain to the not few Jain temples and places of pilgrimage 
on the way. It is curious however that the dutakftvyas dealing 
with the love affairs of Radha and Krsija, most of which had 
their origin in Bengal, do not give us any light on the topo- 
graphy either of Vrndavana or of MathurS with which 
places alone they are mostly concerned. 

Chiktaharak Chakravarti 


I J.A.S.B, 1905 (N. S.), vol. I, pp. 43-5 -f Introduction to nay 
edition of pp. ^ - .. . ... 
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Pre-vedic Aryanism knew no idols, and the word for 
‘God' in Indo-European languages involves no conception of 
a personal, deity. But in Vedic religion two parallel streams 
of thought have to be distinguished. On the one hand there 
is the theistic, and even monistic, conception evolving possibly 
through the stages of polytheism, henotheisra, monothe- 
ism and pantheism in the J^-veda Sanihita, the im- 
personal sacrifice in the Biahmanas, and the all-powerful 
God in the Ara^yakas and Upanigads, to the philosophy 
of the Absolute in the Upanisads. ' On the other hand, 
there is a parallel tendency towards anthropomorphic integra- 
tion, towards Symbolism, for instance, of Gayatri and 
Onkofra, towards the representation of spiritual conceptions 
in their PuTuschnidha characteri The student of iconism 
is concerned with the evolution of the latter phase of the 
Vedic religion. 

The transition from what may be styled word-painting 
or verbography in the Aryan style to iconography may be 
observed in various hymns even of the Mg-veda Sai/ihim. 
In ,$0., II. 33 . 9 we find babhruh Buhrehhih pipise hiranyaiJi 
which Prof. Wilson translates thus, ‘shines with golden orna- 
ments. So also in I. 21. 2 we have Indragnl iumhhata 
imraTi. Saya^a explains sumbhata in this passage by nanch 
vtdhair alankaraih sobhitau kuruta, in which he might merely 
refer to the chanting of praises in honour of Indra and 
Agoi, (especially as by Sayana’s time images of Vedic gods 
had gone long out of fashion), but which Prof. Wilson tran- 
slates into ‘decorate with ornaments.’ In Pv., III. 4. 5. 
nrpeias is explained by Prof. Roth as ‘adorned by men’ 
and by Prof. Wilson as ‘of sensible shapes.’ JRv., 11. 33. 8 
.speaks of Rudra as white-complexioued (svitice), which 
taken along with pnpUe {^v., I, 21. 3.X might 
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only be a verbographical description of the stormy sky, 
though there would be nothing philologically absurd in 
taking nt'pesas as ‘having the form of men.’ 

But there are passages in the JRg-veda which would remain 
obscure unless resort is taken to iconographic explanation. 
Dr. Bollenson discovered a reference to images of maruts in 
Sv., V. 52. 15 : nTi manvana emm devan accha — “to the 
gods of these (images) (the Maruts),” but the meaning is not 
clear, or the evidence conclusive, though esam in the passage 
seems to refer to something concrete which could be 
pointed to on the spot. Again, in Rv., IV. 24. 10 {ha> imann 
dasahhir mamendram Tcrxndti dhenvhliih,, yada V 
jahghanad athainam me punar dadat), we have reference to an 
image of Indra which was to be hired out for a rent of ten 
cows, and which was to be returned after use. This is the 
earliest passage which definitely suggests the first idea of an 
Indra festival, of wliich our evidence is overwhelming in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, from Kalidasas Raghu' 
varpsa, and the Sangam work Manimekalai in the South. 
It is apparently referred to in Rc., I. 10.1, XIX. 1 
brdhmands tvd Satakmta udvanisam iva yemire — ‘worshippers 
held thee aloft as if it were (on) a pole,’ (which reminds 
one of puruhutadhvajasyeva nananduh saprajdh prajdh and 
Indradhvaja ivotthitalj, in Kalidasa). Lastly there is a passage 
in the Kdthaka Sarphitd (X.X.. 7) which explains the Rk: uru 
Vipto vi kramasva uru k^aydya nah krdhi, by saying that “fire 
is to be piled with the ‘navel of Vispu.’ It is twelve ahgulas 
only, for thus much is the navel of Vi§pu” while the Tait. 
SoTp. (V. 2. 8) merely states that if the fire is piled without 
a navel, the ndbhi (navel) of the saerificer would be injured. 
The reference to angulcts in the Kdthakct puts one in mind 
of the Ptirusasukta where the Purusa, certainly an anthro- 
pomorphic conception of the universe, exceeds the universe 
by ten angulas (sa hhumim vUvato vpiva atyatisthetd 
daamgulam). 

In other passages one may discover reference to the casting 
1. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 9 
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of images : In VIII. 69. 12 we have surmyam 

simram iva which Ballantyne (MahahJiasya, p. 34) has 
rendered : “a beautiful perforated iron image’*. I find a 
variant of this expression in the Tait. Sam., I. 5.7 : Surml 
kartiahavati which Bhatta BhSskara explains lohamayl sthmia 
antah suairavati (metallic body of holes). ^ The Vedic 
word Satfidra may denote an image, as we have in Tait. Sam. 
(1. 6.6) ; Sartidrias te chitsi and in Mahanarayana Upa- 
niaad (V. 11). : na sarydvae tiathati rupam a&ya. Other 
passages may be cited to the effect that there are references 
to concrete representations : Bh-aamayoh ailpe {T. S., I. 2.2) 
which Prof. Keith translates ‘images of B.c. and Saman’ ; 
urtti. pfthuh siikyiah kartfhhir hhut in -Bo., VI. 19.1 which 
refers to the ‘makers’ (kartr), and ndrvag indram praiimMmii 
dehhuh) T. S., II. 2. 12) where the word pratima may 
be noted. Turning to the hymns addressed to a particular 
deity, e. g., ludra, I find clear evidence in the following 
{T. s., ir. 1. 6,) arum hhruman : ‘He is ruddy and has 
eyebrows’; . (II. 2. 7). — Indraya gharmavate, indrayarkavate : 
‘To Indra with the thunderbolt, and Indra with heat’ 
(Bohtlingk) which could only refer to a metallic image. 
Of Vis^u it has been stated in II. 2.12 that he changed his 
shape in battle : yad anyarupah samithe babhutha. But the 
clearest evidence I could find is in the Atharpaveda, VII. 
3-1 : Svaya tanva tamm airayata, (of which there is a variant 
in T. S., I. 7.12) ‘with your own body enter another body’. 
The reference here could only be to concrete representations 
of gods. 

Some elaboration of iconographic detail may be detected 
in various passages : Indra is conspicuous for his mpra as he 
is referred to in numerous places as suHpra and hariaipra 
(Bv., I. 9.3 and VI. 29.6). ^’ipra most probably means the 
chin as in JRv., V, 45.6. where Mann is said to have over- 

I Cf. T.S,, IV. 2. 5 ; (lyasmayam vi crta bandham ‘enter 

the iron (or copper) mould.’ 
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come the Visipra ‘noseless peoples, i.e, peoples whose nasal 
ridge was not prominent. The invisible Wind-god (Vayu) is 
referred to as darsata (‘of pleasing appearance) which could 
only mean that Vayu images were made to look beautiful. 
The term Nasatyau (Asvins) is found in the Boghazkoui 
inscription, and appears to be one of the oldest epithets of 
the twin-gods, Yaska explains the term as nasikaprabhavau. 
At any rate he thinks nasatya is derived from ndsa (the nose). 
The prominent nasality of these Aryan gods seems to be 
indicated here. Varu^a is conspicuous as bihhrad drUpim 
hircwyayam ‘wearing a golden armour’. The individuality of 
Rudra is outlined by the epithets Kapdrdin (Jdv., I, 3.13.1) 
Tryambaka (Bv., VII. 59.12) Krttivasas and PinaMn (y.iS., IV. 
5), The Vedie hymner now refers to one, now to another, 
of these attributes, the sumtotal of which makes up the 
concrete representation of the god. 

Along with this anthropomorphism there was the develop- 
ment of symbolism, and the conception of a god, he being re- 
garded as possessed of structural details corresponding to the 
known functions he exercised. Taking Agni for instance, we 
find this description of the god in Bv., IV. 58.3 (cf. Bv., 
I. 31, 4 & 13) ; Catoari srhgds trayo 'sya padah dee Brae 
sapta hastd&o asya tridhd baddho vpaabho roraviti, ‘four-horned 
is this great bull three-footed, two-headed and with seven 
hands. Bound in three places he roars aloud.’ The hymn is 
found again in the Mahandrayam Upani^ad of the Yajur- 
veda. As regards the other popular god Indra, we find his 
thunderbolt mentioned in Bv,, I. ]0?.18 and Ri>., II. 12.10, 
while T. S., IV. 41 describes it as yuktagrdvd ‘made of stone’ 
(ahhijidasi yuktct~grdvd Indrdya tvd). We have concrete evi- 
dence as to how these passages either describe or at any rate 
have suggested icouographic details. There is a sculpture of 
Agni corresponding to the above description in the Chidam- 
baram temple,^ and the figure of Indra with the Vajra alone 

I H, Krishna Sastri’s Soufi IntUan Images, fig. 147. 
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(and without the Elephant which came to be associated with 
him in post-Vedic times) in the SSrnath museum^. 

One step in the evolution of symbolism was the associa- 
tion of a god with some weapon (ayudha) or animal (vahana). 
We have references to weapons all through Vedic literature, 
but none of them is associated with a god excepting vajra 
of Indra noted above. So also as regards vdhana we have 
a single instance of Stlrya whose seven steeds are mentioned 
for the first time clearly® in the Tait. Br., along with 
other passages where it is definitely mentioned that 
there is only one horse, though it bears seven names. But 
the Tail. Aranyala (HI. 1) explains that there were 
seven Suryas and not merely seven steeds of Surya, and 
attempts various explanations which are all symbolical. 
I may also mention that the dihpoloiS of the Purapic times are 
all Vedic deities, but none of their ayudhcts (except Indra’s) 
is found in Vedic texts. 

In the face of these citations it is impossible to accept 
the ipse dixit of any Vedic scholar, however famous, that 
“the individuality of the Vedic gods being vaguely conceived 
was diflTerentiated either by the species of animal drawing 
their cars or by the distinctive weapons held in their hands.” 
This is evidently putting the cart before the horse, for, as we 
have already seen, there is much more evidence of the indivi- 
duality— and hardly any of the weapons or vehicles character- 
ising gods in the .Bv.,— than is implied in this statement. 

It is unfortunate that actual concrete datable evidence 
exists in India only from the As'okan epoch onwards.* If the 
older materials of building had been other tlian of wood, 
we would have been in a much better position. To deny the 

1 Catalogue of the Sarnath Museum, No. 24. c. p. 318, 

2 (I, 50, yi. 44, V, ^62) mentions 5, 6, 7, once even 1000 
horses. 

3 But see the figure of a devotee seated on a pedestal, and the* out- 
lines of temple architecture etc. at Harappa, 
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existence of Indian artifacts of an earlier age because the 
evidence is not clearly datable, is to deny the existence of the 
proto-historic period of Indian history. But even as it is, 
we have concrete evidence, reaching back to the 8th or 9th 
century b. c,, of the existence of anthropomorphic images of 
gods. The figure of the earth goddess found on a gold leaf 
dug up from the Vedic burial mound at Lauriya Nandan- 
garh, is one known instance,^ and cannot be regarded as an 
isolated one until we have had a more systematic exploration 
of our ancient sites. The figures of Laksral and Surya appear 
on coins from the 2Qd century b.c.^ — those of Azilises and 
Demetrios. The Sanchi sculptures of Gfajalaksmi are of about 
the same period. But this does not justify Grunwedel’a 
assumption that there was no pre-Buddhist art of the kind, for 
very commonsense indicates, as Gairdner {Journal Asiatiguef 
1911) showed long ago, that Mauryan art, being already a 
mature art, presupposes centuries of pre-existing indigenous 
artistic tradition. As Foucher has pertinently remarked, we 
should seek the origin of the art in the hereditary habits of 
the wood and ivory carvers of ancient India, not forgetting 
its goldsmiths. Since (1918) Foucher wrote on the art of 
Gandhara we have had the image of Lauriya unearthed, thus 
fulfilling the shrewdness of his observation in regard to the 
goldsmiths. We could only supplement this solitary find 
by references found in literature, Buddhist tradition in 
the Divyavadana has it that Pasenadi of Kosala gave 
orders for Tathagata-pratima, (image of the Buddha) but 
failed. There are references to temples and images in 
the Bdmayana and in the ArthaSdstra of Kaufilya. 

The early evolution of iconography has to be taken along 
with the development of symbolism. It is an unwarranted 
statement that ‘ideas of symbolism grew up in South 
India in the present century'. Primitive man even of the Stone 
age made symbolical representations of the Sun and the 

I Cambridge History of India, Yol I. plate XI, fig. 21. 
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Moon. We have the circle and the crescent, denoting the 
Sun and the Moon in Egypt during the 3rd inillenimu B. c. 
The punch- marked coins of India, and the early coine in 
gennrulj redolent of this symbolism throughout. The 
lotus of Laksrai and the horse of Surya appear on the 
coins of Aiulises and Demetrios in the 2nd century b.c. The 
symbolism of the number seven applied to Surya is 
discussed in the Tait, Br. (III. 1). In the Barhut sculp- 
tures we have the symbol of the Buddha, the dharmacakra, 
by the side of the figure of Pasenadi of Kosala. The symbol- 
ism of the seven mothers of Kartikeya, the son of Agni-Budra, 
as denoting the seven tongues of fire is found in the Mundaka 
TJpaniaad which mentions them — Kali, Karall etc., and 
may be traced back to the Bv., which speaks of the seven 
hands of fire in the passage cited already. 

A number of loose statements have been made by scholars 
in their anxiety to fit in literary references with preconceived 
theories of iconographic origins. Some of these statements 
have since been withdrawn’^ as I drew® attention inter alia to 
the fact that in the Bv,, Agni has two heads and seven hands 
(which even so great a scholar as Prof. Macdonell forgot and 
could not trace), that Indra’s elephant does not appear at all 
in the Bv., while his Vajra appears ; that Siva has five 
heads and ten arms both in literature and in archsoology ; 
and that images with eight hands are found much earlier 
than the 8th century. But the mistakes about LaksmI and 
Surya continue to be reasserted and I may deal with them 
here. Prof. Macdonell insists that Surya was ■ recognised 
from the earliest times by the seven steeds. But in fact the 
seven steeds were the result of a long evolution and belong to 
mediaeval times. On the coins of Demetrios (162 B. c.), w© 
have the Sun driving in a four-horse chariot. There are only 

1 Compare Prof, Macdonell’s position in the Riipam, 1920 
with that of his in the J. R. A. S., 1916. 

2 See my papers in the /, R, A. S.> 1918. 
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three horses of Surya’s car in one of the sculptures in the 
Sarnath museum (G.36) and four horses at Bodh Gaya. Nor 
are the seven horses of Surya described as characteristic of 
the god in the Kasyapiya, or even in the works of Varaha- 
inihira or Hemadri. or even found among the South Indian 
bronze figures of Surya. ^ As regards the view that the 
earliest form of Laksral was that with two elephants pouring 
water over her as in the Sanchi sculptures, it is flatly 
contradicted by the ^rl Sukta, a Khila hymn no doubt, but 
considerably earlier than any piece of evidence relating to 
Laksmi in iconography. The Sukta mentions the lotus- 
garlands, (of. a lotus in each hand in the icons) but does not 
mention elephants among the characteristic aecoinpaniments 
of IjaksmI, any more than horses or chariots. 

As Hinduism became more and more syncretistic in the 
course of ages, it absorbed non-aryan peoples who were of 
a lower order of mental evolution and to whom only concrete 
forms of divinity could appeal. There was thus an elaboration 
of sculptural details of the gods, besides the inclusion of new 
gods in the pantheon. Four-armed gods appear in literature 
as early as the Mamayana and the Bhagavadglta and in coins 
from the times of Kadphises II (c. 50 A. u.) gods appear with 
six, eio^ht or even twelve arms, in literature of the second 
or third century, and in sculpture from the fifth or sixth 
century. That this phenomenon was due to the inclusion of 
cruder forms of cult necessitated by the co-operation with 
peoples in inferior grades of culture, is shown by the fact that 
the multiplication of heads, hands and feet is carried farthest 
in the case of tamasic forms of the god-head, such as Vlra- 
bhadra form of ^iva, Kali form of Uma ; and in the case of gods 
and goddesses whose worship was specialised in the South, 
e. g, Skanda Subrahmanya and Mahmsuramardinl. The eight- 
handed images of Ellora, Mahabalipuram and Kancipuram 
are good instances in point. Even in sculptures of the same 

I O, €• Ganguli's South Indian Bronzes^ figs# 24, 25# 
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period e. g. Ellora, Durga has eight hands, Parvati four 
and LaksmI (Sri) only two. The reference to Uraa in the 
Kena JJfanisad, and the Kali or Pidari images in South 
Indian villages so universally in evidence to-day and referred 
to in South Indian Inscriptions, leave hardly any room for 
doubt as to this compromise of the Aryan religion with other 
faiths, by including their gods in an all-comprehensive scheme. 

This elaboration of iconographic details at the instance of 
inferior orders whom Hinduism incorporated in its fold was 
helped by the architectural and sculptural skill of these 
peoples, especially in dealing with stone and other durable 
material. The architecture of JHaya which originally was 
differentiated from that of Tvasfr or Visvakarinan now came 
to its own and contributed to the future development of Indian 
art. Even to day the five orders of metal workers and 
carpenters claim descent from Visvakarman, and do not 
claim kinship with the stone mason. Both the stone mason 
and the sculptor in stone on the one hand, and the painter on 
the other, originally non-aryan custodians of arts had 
the most to do with this elaboration of structural details 
in images— an influence which penetrated to North India in 
the heyday of Rajput civilisation. 


S. V. Vbnkatbswaka 


Pre-Upanisadic Teachers of Brahma-vidya 

The history of Brahma-vidya falls easily into four divisions: 

(i) The Pre-Upanisadic period; 

(ii) The Upanisadic period; 

(iii) The Sutra period; and lastly, 

(iv) The period of the Commentators. 

The Upanisads were not the very first beginnings of Brahma- 
vidya. Ihe thought-movement, to which we give this name, had its 
roots still deeper down into antiquity. There were teachers of 
Brahma-vidya even before the Upanisads • and it was they who first 
developed the ideas and handed them down to the next generations 
of thinkers. A fuller development of these ideas was reached in the 
Upanisads, which became the starting-point for all subsequent thinking 
on the subject, until we reach the Sutras of the Vedanta. The 
Sutras represent the most comprehensive attempt at synthesis of the 
many loose threads of thought contained in the Upanisads. After 
the Sutras, thinkers on Brahma-vidya seldom, if ever, looked back 
straight to the Upanisads, but always took their cue from the Sutras; 
and proceeded to develop even impottant schools like those of Sankara 
and Ramanuja simply by the interpretation of these Sutras; and it 
was through the Sutras that they read the Upanisads and their sys- 
tems were based on the Upanisads only indirectly. 

If we may use a metaphor, the Upanisads represent the sapling, 
and not the seed, of Brahma-vidya. The seed was sown earlier and 
was contained in the thoughts of the pre-Upanisadic thinkers. The 
Upanisads stand midway between them on the one hand, and the 
Vedanta-Sutras on the other. The Vedanta-Sutras represent the 
full-grown tree; and the different schools of commentary that arose 
after and out of them, stand for the manifold branches and blossoms 
of this tree. 

The earliest pre-Upanisadic thoughts on Brahama-vidya have been 
mostly lost for us, for the obvious reason that they were not reduced 
to systematic composition and writing. But traces of them may still 
be found in the Upanisads themselves. 

I The first thing that compels our attention in this connection, 
is, of course, the frequent references to the Rks. The Rg-veda, as 
a whole, is not a book on Brahma-vidya; it is hardly one book and 

I, H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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its parts have little organic connection with one another. But there 
are in it verses that express high philosophical truths. And it is 
obvious from the frequent references to it found in the Upanisads, 
that the study of the Rks and their interpretation, were already leading 
to the conceptions of Brahma- vidya. The Rks were already a sacred 
lore and the Rsis, to whom they were revealed, were already occupy- 
ing an important place in the intellectual world of the time. And, as in 
Plato’s time, a reference to and a quotation from Homer gave point 
and authority to an argument, so in the philosophical debates of the 
Upanisadic times also, quotations from and references to the Rg-veda 
were always in place. 

The homage paid by the Upanisads to the Rg-veda assumes two 
forms: — 

(a) One way, in which this is done, is the actual quotation of verses 
from the Rks. Sometimes, these verses are quoted approvingly as 
an authority for an argument and sometimes also as containing in 
a nutshell the truths that the Upanisads elaborate more fully. Occa- 
sionally, again, a Rk is quoted as the concluding prayer of a book. 
Tlius, the Isa concludes with a Rk prayer: ‘Agne naya supatha’ &c. 
Other examples of quotations from the Rg-veda are ^v. iii. 14^ where 
a Rk verse is quoted without any formal acknowledgment. Of 
comrse> this acknowledgment was not necessary, the Rg-veda being the 
common property of all and too well-known to scholars of the time 
to require any formal specification. 

Mundaka iii. 2. 10 also professes to be. a Ek, but unfortunately 
it cannot be found in the collection of Rks that we now possess. 
Possibly, it is only a paraphrase of some Rk, and not a verbatim 
quotation. 

Br. ii. 5. 16 contains a verbatim quotation from the first Mandala 
of the Rg-veda. Br. iv. 4. 23, like the passage of the Mund. referred 
to above, also professes to be a Rk, but is not a verbatim quotation. 
It, too, may be a paraphrase, or may be a misquotation. If the quota- 
tions be assumed to be correct, the fact that they are not found in the 
existing collection of Rks that we now call the Rg-veda, would lead 
to the hypothesis that there were other Rks also which have been lost. 
But it would be a bold— almost an extravagant— hypothesis to make, 
on grounds like the above. 

{b) There is another way in which the indebtedness of the Upani- 
sads to the %-veda has found expression. Not only are references 
made to particular Rks, but the name of a R?i also is often cited and 
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the 7nantra revealed to him is discussed, in order to find out its 
inner meaning. Thus: Mundaka iii. 2. ii quotes Angiras. Taitt i. 
7. I refers to a Rsi, but does not give his name, Sankara, too, does 
not know who he is, and thinks that the term ‘Ksi’ here may mean 
the Vedas in general, or, it may also mean some fei whom obviously 
he cannot name, (*etad-darsana-sampanno va kahcidrd'). 

Aitareya ii. 5 similarly quotes a Ksi, and we are immediately told 
that the Esi quoted is Vamadeva. The Rk quoted here belongs to 
the fourth Mandala. Br, i. 4. 10 also mentions Vamadeva and quotes 
the Ek just preceding the above one and Br, ii. 5. 16, as pointed out 
before, is a verbatim quotation, and gives the name of the Esi also, 
which is Dadhyac. 

We do not pretend to give an exhaustive list of such quotations 
and references. The examples that we have given will show that 
germs of Brahma-vidya were known to be existing in some of the 
advanced Ek verses ; and that the Upanisadic thinkers did not forget 
to tap these sources. 

But besides these Vedic thinkers, there were, it seems, other pre- 
cursors also of Brahma-vidya ; other thinkers also preceded the Upani- 
sads and led up to them. They came after the Vedas but before 
the Upanisads. 

2 Express references to earlier thinkers are found in several 
passages of the Upanisads. We have no reason to think that they 
were Vedic Esis, On the contrary, the way in which they are spoken 
of, shows that they were earlier teachers of Brahma-vidya, who had 
come after the Vedic period and had been carrying on the study of 
the subject before the Upanisadic teachers. 

Thus Isa 10 refers to earlier teachers and says: '‘This is what 
we heard from the learned,— those, that is to say^ who explained these 
things for us.’’ Kena i, 3 is identical with this expression, there being 
a difference in one word only. 

In Katha i. i. 21 the interesting statement is made that the 
questions raised there — undoubtedly questions of Brahma-vidya ^were 
very subtle and that even the gods had long meditated upon them. 
We do not care what the gods did or did not. But the statement 
obviously means that the questions were not being asked for the first 
time and that there had been men who had made an earlier study 
of them. 

3 Besides this somewhat vague reference to the ‘ancients/ there 
are also some mcnre specific references to earlier Brahmavadins. Itius^ 
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Katha i. 3. i uses the expression ^Brahmavid’ and seems to refer 
to a class of thinkers who went by this name and who had already 
attained a position in the speculative world. 

Ch. ii, 24, I similarly speaks of the Brahmavadins. The difference 
between a Brahmavid and a Brahmavadin is one of emphasis and is 
practically nothing. The former means ‘one who knows’ and the 
latter ‘one who speaks of’ Brahma ; obviously, one is not possible 
without the other and they imply each other. 

§v. i. I also starts with a reference to the Brahmavadins. 

As before, the list of examples given here is not supposed to be 
exhaustive. But they are enough to show that a class of thinkers had 
already been in existence, who derived their name from the subject 
of their speculation and were called Brahmavadins. 

A very interesting support to this position is found in Sayana’s 
remarks on Aitareya Brahmana i. 3. Certain passages there he under- 
stands as giving the opinion of the Brahmavadins. According to 
Sayana, therefore, at the time of the Brfdimanas, the Brahmavadins had 
occupied such a position that the authors of the Brahmanas had now 
and then to quote their views. 

4 That the Upanisads did not grow on a virgin soil is also proved 
by references found in them to other earlier branches of culture^ which 
also appear to have contributed to the growth of Brahma-vidya, 

Ch. vii. i gives a fairly long list of sciences that are said to have 
been studied by one who pretended to have received higher education. 
This list includes, besides the Vedas> such subjects as history, tradition 
(purana), science of the stars, science of precious stones, &c. All 
these are of course different from Atmavidya or Brahmavidya and 
cannot compare with it; Brahmavidya was incomparably superior to 
them all. But when a student comes to read Brahmavidya with a 
knowledge of these, can Brahmavidya remain absolutely uninfluenced 
by them? 

Br. ii. 4. TO, iv. i. 2, and iv. 5. ir, also give lists of diverse 
sciences. These lists also include the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
along with history (itihasa), tradition (purana), Sutras, exposition of 
Sutras, &c. But there is one interesting subject mentioned here which 
deserves more than a passing notice ; it is Slokas or Verses. These 
also are mentioned as a subject deserving of serious study, just like 
history, the Vedas, and the Upanisads, etc. What these Slokas stand 
for, we shall presently see. But it is obvious from these references 
to them that they also constituted a branch of the culture which pre^ 
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ceded the Upanisads and must have contributed to their growth and 
development. 

5 The importance of the i^Iokas mentioned in the list of Vidyas 
given above, can be gauged by the fact that in more than a dozen 
places, Slokas have been quoted verbatim by the authors of the Upani- 
sads. We give below some of these references, without pretending 
to be exhaustive: 

Trasna: iv. ri; v. 6; vi. 6. Taitt. ii. i, i. et, seq, (At the end of 
each Anuvaka, the discussion is wound up with a Sloka which forms 
the beginning of the next Anuvaka). 

Ch. V. 2. 9; v. 10. 9; v. 24, 5; viii. 6, 6. 

Br. i. 5. i; i. 5. 23; ii. 2. 3; iv. 3. il; iv. 4- 6, 7. & 8. 

In all the above cases, Slokas are quoted. This extensive quota- 
tion and the repeated reference to them as a branch of culture, show 
that the Slokas belonged to what was presumably a fairly well- 
developed literature. Slokas are generally introduced to wind up a 
discussion where they are apparently intended as an aid to memory. 
Sometimes (e.g. Br. ii, 2, 3), the J^loka quoted starts a discussion 
which then consists in only an elucidation of the meaning of the 
iSloka itself. 

In one or two case?, it has so happened that a ^loka quoted by 
a prose Upanisad occurs as a part of the text of a verse Upanisad, 
but there is no acknowledgment of borrowing either way. Thus, 
Ch. viii. 6 , 6 quotes a passage as a Sloka which is also found as 
part of the text of the Katha in ii. 6, 16. Again, Br. iv. 4* 7 quotes 
as a Sloka a verse that occurs in Katha ii. 6. 14. 

Now, two hypotheses are possible here. It may be that the 
Chandogya and the Brhadaranyaka were only quoting from the Katha 
which they described as ^loka, because it consists of verses. Or, 
it may be, that both the Ch. and the Br, on the one hand, and the 
Katha on the other, were quoting from a common earlier source. 
But the Katha has been so frequently quoted not only by other 
Upanisads, but also by subsequent literature such as the Bhagavadgita, 
that the first hypothesis seems more likely here. Besides, to say that the 
Katha also, like the other books, was quoting from a third common 
source, would reduce a large portion of this book to .mere unacknow- 
ledged quotation. 

On the other hand, all the Slokas quoted by an L panisad, cannot, 
as indicated above, be found in another Upanisad. That proves the 
existence of a Sloka literature previous to the Upanisads. Or, shall 
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we say that all the Slokas quoted by the prose Upanisads belonged 
to some verse Upanisad or other? In that case, too, we have to say 
that an earlier philosophical literature has been lost ; for, some of these 
verse Upanisads are certainly not extant. Perha[)S the literature to 
which the Slokas belonged, was never reduced to any definite form 
and only subsisted in oral tradition handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Whatever hypothesis we may adopt about these Slokas, one thing 
is certain, viz , that there was a philosphical literature other than the 
Vedas and other than the Upanisads as they have come down to us; 
and that it intervened between these two. 

b There is another fact that deserves consideration here. There 
are several passages which are found in more than one Upanisad. 
These common passages occur in the body of the Upanisads as part 
of the authors texts and are not acknowledged by any of them as 
a quotation. In the case of the Slokas, the prose Upanisads usually 
introduce them with the prefatory remark 'Here is a Sloka' and so 
on. But the common passages which also are verses are not intro- 
duced with any such remark which might indicate that they were 
quotations. They occur in the body of the book as part of the author’s 
own language; yet curiously enough, they agree literally with passages 
in other books. We give below a few examples ; 

Katha i. 2. 5 is identical with Mund. i. 2. 8. 

Katha i. 2. 22 is identical with Mundaka iii. 2. 3. 

Katha ii. 5. 15 is identical with Mund. ii. 2. 10 and Svet. vi. 14. 

Katha ii. 6. 17 (first line) identical with Svet. iii. 13 (first line). 

Svet. iii. 20 is identical with Katha i. 2. 20 (The words are 
the same; there is a slight variation in the order). 

^vet. iv. 6-7 is identical with Mund. iii. i. 1-2. 

These are all cases of verse Upanisads using common verses with- 
out any acknowledgment either way. They cannot be cases of acci- 
dental coincidence of language. Either one was quoting the other, 
or, both were using verses that were common property, and therefore! 
must have existed from before. Against the hypothesis of mutual 
quotation, we have to bear in mind that they were too numerous 
to be allowed to remain unacknowledged. The more likely hypo- 
thesis, therefore, is that the authors of all these Upanisads were 
using verses that were public property of the intellectual world of the 
time. 

Besides the examples given above, there are also some cases where 
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a prose Upanisad quotes a verse, without the usual introduction that 
it is a verse (or §loka), and that verse is found in another Upanisad. 
Thus: 

Br. iv. 4. 10 is identical with Isa 9. 

Br. iv. 4, 1 1 is identical with Isa 3 (with slight variation). 

Br. V. 15 is identical with Isa iS'i8. 

In addition to all these, there are the thought-parallels — the use 
of common metaphors and anecdotes. For example, the story of 
Balaki-Ajatasatru occurs in more than one Upanisad. The same is 
true of many other anecdotes. Sometimes, even a metaphor is found 
repeated in more than one book, e.g. Svet. i. 14 uses the very same 
metaphor as Kaivalya i. ir. 

What do all these facts show? There must have been a common 
intellectual stock upon which all our Upanisadic authors drew. The 
cultural continuity between the Vedas and the Upanisads does not 
appear to have been so hopelessly disturbed as has been so often sup 
posed. And the Upanisads do not appear to have originated outside the 
sphere of influence of Brahmanical circles, and only subsequently 
grafted on them. The cultural continuity that is distinctly traceable 
makes it clear that the Upanisads were never free from Brahmanical 
influences. After the Vedas and before the Upanisads, generations 
of teachers must have laboured before the Upanisadic ideas assumed 
the form in which we find them in the Upanisads, Perhaps they 
wrote no books and left no schools behind; but yet their thoughts 
are not all dead and must have influenced the thought of their im- 
mediate successors. They stood to the Upanisadic philosophers more 
or less in the same relation as the Ionian philosophers stood to the 
later Greek philosophers. They made the soil ready and sowed 
the seeds ; the subsequent care-taking was in the hands of other 
generations of thinkers. It was under the care of these later men 
that the plants grew and gave out a fine foliage. 

Like the Ionian thinkers again, these pre-Upanisadic philosophers 
have left little else than stray sayings; and it is these sayings, perhaps, 
that are preserved in the Slokas. It is no longer possible for us to 
get at their thought-systems. Only scraps have been preserved; 
the thinkers have effaced themselves so completely — even their names 
have been so clean forgotten — that it is impossible to say how many 
and who they were, and, which sayings belong to whom. Only in 
the case of those who were raised to the pedestal of a Vedic Ksi, 
and who, on that account, were more famous, have the names come 
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down to us. The rest have completely disappeared; only their stray 
utterances are left to bear witness to the fact that they came and 
went. 

In a sense, even the teachers mentioned in the Upanisads, — our 
Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka and Svetaketu — were pre-Upanisadic tea- 
chers; for it is more likely than not that they were not contemporary 
with the writers of the books. But after all, the Upanisads give an 
account of their teachings; and even though the account may have 
been written later, the Upanisadic ideas are their ideas. What we 
are suggesting here is that they were the inheritors of a long past^ 
they were preceded by a long line of teachers, most of whom have been 
forgotten. The Vamsas preserved in some of the Upanisads seam 
however to retain some of these names. 

Brahma-vidya did not flash into existence all on a sudden in the 
Upanisads. The grandeur of the Upanisadic Brahmavidya was not 
attained in a day. Others also worked at it and contributed their 
quota to the building up of this magnificent edifice. They did their 
work but have left no trace of themselves; and even their work is more 
or less merged in the larger whole for which they laboured. 

The recognition of these forgotten pre-Upanisadic teachers is im- 
portant for us, in so far as it enables us to see in its true perspective 
the position of the Upanisads in the complex mass of Sruti literature 
and also in so far as it enables us to see the stages through which 
Brahmavidya developed. 


Umksh Chandra Bhattacharjee 



The Evolution of the State 


Almost all the theories which western philosophers* have propound- 
ed to explain the genesis of the state have been forestalled by their 
Hindu predecessors. It will be too much to expect detailed discussions 
on each one of these theories, but some important conclusions have 
been repeated in several ancient works. Attempts have been made to 
discover the necessary cause which lies at the basis of the state and 
also to investigate the events, conditions and circumstances which 
gave rise to states. Philosophical speculation has been mingled 
with historical and inductive knowledge to explain the genesis of 
political society. 

Indian literature was not much studied in the days of Bluntschli 
and therefore it was possible for him to make a remark like this: 

Even the ancient sacred books of the Jews, which inform us of 
the first rise of the Jewish state, pre suppose the Egyptian state, 
without telling us anything of its origin. Perhaps the Indian state 
served as a model for Egyptian ; but the sacred writings of the Indians 
give us no light on the subject,'^ 

It will be the object of this paper to point out to the mass of light 
thrown by Hindu literature on the rise and genesis of the state. 

We are here asked to solve two problems: 

(a) What was the original or pre-statal condition of primitive 
humanity? 

(1) Were the first generations of men living in a state of inno- 
cence, bliss and contentment ? or 

(2) Were they living in a Hobbesian state of ceaseless warfare 
and misery ? 

(b) Did man emerge from this non-statal or nompolitical con- 

dition to the political condition through 

(3) the beneficent interference of God's will» 

(4) force, 

(5) inherent necessity or natural impulse, or 

(6) social contract? 

The first question has led to the theory of the golden age. 


I The Theory of the State, p. 259. 
h H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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The second has given rise to the belief that the state of nature was 
a state of war. 

The third has resulted in the acceptance of the theory of the 
divine origin of the state. 

The fourth preaches the dogma that the state is the result of 
force. 

The fifth develops the doctrine of the state being a natural in- 
stitution. 

The sixth leads to the conclusion that the state is a free work of 
contract. 

Each of these theories has been anticipated by Hindu philo- 
sophers, We will take up their study in the order given above. 

The state as a necessary evil 

The most popular theory is that of the golden age. Well did Blun- 
tschli say that the popular' imagination has dreamed of the golden age 
of Paradise, in which there were as yet no evils and no injustice, while 
all enjoyed themselves in the unlimited freedom and happiness of their 
peaceful existence. Everyone was like another. Then too there was 
neither ruler nor subject, nor magistrate nor judge, nor army, nor taxes. 
In comparison with such an ideal the later political condition of man 
^ must appear perversion and decline ; thus the state was thought of 
as a necessary evil, at least as an institution of compulsion and con- 
straint to avoid greater evils. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance in the above thoughts 
and the expressions used by Bhisma in his discourse with king 
Yudhisthira on the beginnings of sovereignty in the golden age. We 
are told that^ at first there was no sovereignty, no king, no punish- 
ment, and no punisher. All men used to protect one another piously. 
As they thus lived, righteously protecting one another, they found 
the task in time to be painful. Error then possessed their hearts. 
Having become subject to error, their virtue began to wane. They 
became covetous, lustful and wrathful. 

Unrestrained indulgence set in. Men began to utter what 
they chose. All distinctions between clean and unclean food and 
between vice and virtue disappeared. During this confusion the Vedas 


1 Theory of the State, pp. 283-4. 

2 Mbh., ^anti Parva, chap. 59. 13-20, 
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and after them righteousness disappeared. Thereupon the gods 
supplicated Brahman to protect the world of men. Brahman compiled 
the science of polity and required the people to organize themselves 
according to the dictates of that science. 

Narada has similarly speculated upon the origin of law and 
justice. When mortals were bent on doing their duty alone and were 
habitually veracious, says he, there existed neither law-suits, nor 
hatred, nor selfishness. ‘^The practice of duty having died out among 
mankind, law^suits have been introduced and the king has been 
appointed to decide law-suits, because he has authority to punish/'^ 

He is supported by Brhaspati who remarks that in former ages 
men were strictly virtuous and devoid of mischievous propensities. 
Now that avarice and malice have taken possession of them, judicial 
proceedings have been established.® 

Plato too can be said to have subscribed to this view of the exis- 
tence of the Golden cycle. 

In the primeval world, and a long while before the cities came 
into being whose settlements we have described, there is said to 
have been in the time of Cronos a blessed rule and life, of which the 
best ordered of existing states is a copy.® 

Bhlsma's discourse leads us to the conclusion that the state is a 
divinely organized institution. It is not the result of contract or 
social compact. The state, law, justice are not necessary for virtuous 
men. Neither kings nor judges are needed for righteous people* 
The Krta age of the world is supposed by our philosophers to possess 
virtuous men and women alone, and hence they had no necessity for 
the state. It is evident now that the theory of the golden age leads 
to the belief that the government is a necessary evil. 

The theory of anarchy 

Hobbes and Spinoza did not believe in the existence of the 
golden age on this earth. They postulated a state of war as the 
normal condition of the most primitive man. The natural state of 
man was ‘a condition of war of every one against every one. Men like 
beasts were ceaselessly warring with each other* Rousseau s des- 
cription of anarchical primeval state is inimitable, but it is equalled if 


1 Narada^ i. 2. 

3 Laws, 713; Statesman, 291. 


2 Brhaspati, i. i. 
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not surpassed, by the statements in the Ram ayana and Mahabharata. 
It has been suggested by many scholars that the expressions of 
Hobbes and Spinoza are to be understood rather as a logical state- 
ment of what would be the condition of man apart from civil society, 
than as distinctly implying a historical society. In this sense the 
Hindu account of the non-political condition of mankind is full of 
interesting details. 

Brhaspati on anarchy 

Anarchy is the worse of all conditions. In kingdoms torn by 
anarchy citizens devour one another. Sinful men enjoy by robbing 
the wealth of others. The wealth of one is taken by two, that of 
those two is taken away by many acting together. He, who is not a 
slave, is made a slave. Women are forcibly carried away. Every 
thing is destroyed untimely, every part of the country is laid waste by 
robbers, everybody falls into dreadful hell. 

In the absence of king^s protection men would disobey or even 
injure their very parents, even their very preceptors, guests and 
elders. 

If the king did not protect, all persons possessing wealth would 
have to meet with death, imprisonment and persecution while the 
very idea of property would be lost. 

If the king did not protect, all restrictions about marriage would 
disappear; all matters of agriculture and trade would fall into confu- 
sion ; morality and the three Vedas would disappear. 

In the absence of king's protection, all kinds of injustice \vould 
commence ; intermixture of castes would occur ; and famine would 
devastate the kingdom. 

In the absence of king's protection, all things, filled with fear 
and anxiety, and becoming senseless and uttering cries of misery, 
would be ruined in no time. 

As, O king, all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter 
darkness if the sun and the moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow 
water and birds in a safe place dart and move about as they please 
(for a time) and repeatedly attack and grind one another with force 
ar.d then are destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with 
destruction if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle 
without the herdsman to take care of them. 

If the king did not observe the duty of protection, the strong 
would by force misappropriate the property of the weak, and if the 
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Utter refuse to surrender to them easily, their very lives would be 
taken. 

Nobody then, would be able to say about any of his belongings, 
this is mine. Wives^ sons, food, and other kinds of property would 
cease to exist. 

Ruin would befall everything if the king did not observe the duty 
of protection. Wicked men would by force appropriate the cars, dres- 
ses, ornaments, precious stones and other kinds of property belonging 
to others if the king did not protect.' 

This theory implies that the state is necessarily a beneficial ins- 
titution. There can be no society, no peace, no order, no progress, nor 
even existence without government. The benefits of the existence of 
the state are inestimable. Chaos and anarchy are on one side, life, 
property, morality, order, and progress are ensured by the other. 

We need not suppose an inherent contradiction in the preceding two 
doctrines. They were harmonized with one another by Hindu philoso- 
phers when they averred that in the beginning humanity was living 
in an idyllic state of Earthly Paradise; time came when the people 
fell from that pure, noble and high life through passion, ambition, 
delusion, rapacity; this fallen humanity was subjected to the beastly 
war of every one against every one and then emerged king, law, and 
government. Such an hypothesis of the origin of body politic and 
the justification of government is also found in Aristotle: 

^‘He who by nature and not by mere accident is without a state, 
is either above humanity or below it ; he is a ‘tribeless, lawless, hearth- 
less one,^ whom Homer denounces — the outcast who is a man of 
war/'® 


State Anarchy 

Many Hindu books refer to the popular maxim that the world is 
dominated by the Matsya Nyaya — the Logic of the Fish. It is merely 
another name for the Darwinian struggle for existence, for the Spen- 
cerian formula of the Survival of the Fittest, Marxian axiom of class* 
struggle or the race-struggle of Gobineau and Cumplovvicz. The 
Hindu formula of the logic of the fish is all comprehensive and it 


1 Cf, ^anti Parva, chapters 67, 68, 90, QL Manu, vii. 2025, 
RamSyana, Ayodhya K., chap. 67. 

2 Aristotle’s Politics, i. 2. 9, 
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implies universal struggle going on in every place and every time. 
The Indian philosophers were wide awake. They witnessed this life 
and death struggle among the fishes, birds, animals and men too. The 
latter are as much inherently subject to the same law of destruction 
as the lower animals, but they can be saved from its ruthless opera- 
tion by the interference of the state. The rule of law, the fear of 
punishments puts a stop to this struggle. Thus while extreme indi- 
vidualistic writers posited this dogma of the survival of the fittest 
as a beneficent and moral law for the betterment of the world, the 
Hindu philosophers like the modern socialists favoured the interference 
of the state for checking the destructive operations of the law. The 
antiquity, popularity and significance of this important contribution to 
political science will be evident from the following passages : 

The stronger will eat up the weaker just as men eat fish on the 
spit. The stronger will eat up the weaker as the strong fish make 
a prey of the weak fish in the water.* 

We have heard that men, in days of yore, in consequence of 
anarchy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. The strong will oppress the weak 
after the manner of the fish in the water. ““ 

As all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter darkness 
if the sun and moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow water and birds 
in a safe place dart and move about as they please for a time and 
then repeatedly attack and grind one another with force and then are 
destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with destruction 
if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle without 
a herdsman to protect them,* 

In kingless lands no law is known. 

And none may call his wealth his own ; 

Each preys on each from hour to hour. 

As fish the weaker fish devour.* 

In this world where beings are related to one another as food and 
consumer, when proper chastisements are withheld, the exertions of 
a king to keep his subjects under control, become as futile as those 
of an angler trying to catch fish without the help of a rod.* 


1 Manu vii. 20 ; Yuktikalpataru, p. 15. 

2 ^anti Parva, 67. 16-17. 3 ^anti Parva, chap. 67. 

4 Griffith’s Ramayana, ii, Ixvil. 5 Kamandaki, ii. 40. 
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There is no race in the world without a king. I do believe that the 
gods introduced the magical name among men in their alarm, fearing 
that otherwise the strong would devour the weak, as great fishes eat 
the little.^ 

According to Raghunathavarman, the logic of the fish is an 
accompaniment of the logic of the monsters. The latter implies two 
equal forces neutralising each other or two men of equal power fight- 
ing and destroying each other like the traditional monsters Sunda 
and Upasunda. The logic of the fish is used only in those cases 
when two facts or men are of unequal strength and the one can 
overpower the other. It is frequently mentioned in the Puranas 
and books on history. An illustration is given in the story of Prahlada 
described in the Yogavasistha. ^‘By this time there came to be in 
the Nether region an extremely kingless or anarchic state charac- 
terised by the deplorable logic of the fish. As the strong fishes make an 
end of the weak ones, so in that region where anarchy ruled supreme 
the strong men destroyed the weak ones.”® 

When the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise 
to such disorder as is implied in the proverb of fishes; for in the 
absence of a magistrate the strong will swallow the weak^ but under 
his protection the weak resist the strong.® 

In the absence of punishment, strong people will devour the child- 
ren, the old, the sick persons, ascetics, priests, women and widows 
just in the manner of the logic of the fish.* 

The Bhagvata preaches that the handless creatures are the means 
of sustenance to the beings having hands (human beings), the footless 
(all vegetables) to the quadrupeds, and the smaller to the greater ones, 
in this way all weaker beings are the means of sustaining life to 
other beings of greater power.® 

The Visnudharmottara thus depicts the evil consequences of the 
universal strife in the non-political state. 

“If law were not to defend, all will be drowned in blinding darkness. 
Hence law controls those who ought to be controlled and punishes 
men of violent tempers. 

If the law should fail to protect the people, they following the 


1 G. A. Jacob's Laukikanyayanjali, ii, p. 57- 

2 Ibid., p. 57. 3 Artha^astra, Eng. tr., p. lOT 

4 Matsya Purina, ccx^v. 9. 5 Bhagavatai L 13 * 4®* 
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principle of the logic of the fish, would eat up the children, the old, 
the afflicted, the ascetics, the priests, the maimed and the women. 
The gods, demons, divine serpents, men, animals, birds, all shall 
transcend their own limits in the absence of the rule of law.^ 

The state as a divine institution 

The state is a prototype of the God's kingdom on earth. All 
conquerors and despots have pinned their faith to this theory. Alex- 
ander declared himself to be the Son of Zeus. Akbar by starting the 
Din-i'ilahi and accepting the prostrations of his followers raised himself 
to the status of a divine being. The Emperor of Vijayanagara had the 
title of Paramesvara — God himself. The Austrian king too appropriated 
very high sounding titles. The formal titles of the Italian king are 
no less funny. 

The English king is the Lord's Anointed. The Kaiser had the 
temerity in this twentieth century to openly declare to his troops that 
he was the God's vicegerent on earth : "Remember that the German 
people are the chosen of God. On me, as German Emperor, the 
spirit of God has descended. I am his weapon, his sword and his 
vicegerent. Woe to the disobedient. Death to cowards and un- 
believers.* 

These are the remnants of the theory of the divine personalities 
of sovereigns. The age-long institution of monarchy has taken deep 
roots in the human mind and it is impossible to root out the senti- 
ments and beliefs in ‘the divinity that doth hedge a king.' 

While there are many passages in the Indian political literature 
which propound the belief in the divine direction of human affairs, 
there are other statements that distinctly lay down that kings are 
not only representatives or vicegerents of God on earth, but incar- 
nations of God himself. The second is only the necessary and logical 
consequence of the first. In India as in Europe the same process 
was worked out. 

In the middle ages the chiefs of Christendom were looked upon 
as divine personages being representatives of God himself, but later 
on they grew to be the incarnations of God. All authority emanated 
from the divine source of the person of a king. Louis XIV gave 
expression to this belief in the words : 'We Princes are the living 


I Vi§nudharmottara, U 71. 9-18. 
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images of Him, who is all holy and all powerful/ His minister 
Bossent explained and fortified the position of his sovereign by 
maintaining that ‘kings are the ministers of God, and his vicegerents 
on earth. The Throne of a King is not the throne of a man, but 
the throne of God himself. The person of a King is sacred and it is 
sacrilege to harm them. They are Gods and partake in some fashion 
of the divine independence,’ 

Divinity of kings 

In the Hindu political system too, the divinity of rulers has beeil 
emphatically taught. The primeval law-giver Manu lays down that a 
king has been created by God through the eternal essences of Indra, 
Wind, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, Kubera. As a sovereign 
has been made from the essences of the great gods like Indra, etc., 
he overpowers all living beings through his energy. Like the sun 
itself, he burns the eyes and minds of men. There is none capable 
on the earth to see his face. He becomes Fire, Wind, Sun, Moon, 
Yama, Kubera, Varuna, and the great Indra through his influence. 

As if these assertions were not sufficient to justify the absolutism 
of sovereigns, Manu teaches his readers the significant lessons that 
they should not look upon a king as a mere man. Even when he 
is a child, he should not be ignored. He [in the form of a man) 
sits upon the throne as a great God.' These ordinances inculcate the 
sacred duty of passive obedience to the king. The Nitiprakasika 
of VaiSampayana faithfully reproduces the above doctrine in the very 
words of Manu viii. i-y). 

The high water mark of this doctrine is reached in the teachings 
of Bhisma^ who states on the authority of the sacred books that 
in crowning a king it is Indra that is crowned, hence a person who 
is desirous of prosperity should worship the king as he would worship 
Indra himself, “What other cause can there be for which all men 
obey one person, save the divinity of the monarch. A king is really 
a portion of Visnu on earth. No one should obey a king by taking 
him for a man, for he is in sooth a great god in human form. 

This doctrine of the divine personality of rulers led to the dan- 
gerous doctrine of the divine rights, or to absolute and irresponsible 


f Manu, chap. vii. 3'8. 

2 iSanti P., Ixvii. 4j lix. 131, I34 I 40^ 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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sovereignty. In India too we find an anticipation of the principle that 
the king can do no wrong. 

The full significance of this monstrous maxim can be realized 
from the commentaries of Blackstone. He observes that “the king is 
not only incapable of doing wrong, but even of thinking wrong; he 
can never mean to do an improper things in him is no folly or weak- 
ness.’’ 

Such an incredible theory that the king, though an ordinary man, 
is not liable to err; that he is ever right and just; that his acts though 
oppressive, unrighteous or brutal, are not wrongful; that he is not 
amenable to any earthly court of law ; that he is absolutely inmune 
from punishment, has led to the dismal dictum that ‘*the erring prince 
must be left to the rebukes of his own conscience^ and to his personal 
accountability to God alone/’ 

King's responsibility 

The Indian political philosophy has not gone so far as to confer 
immunities upon the king. He cannot indeed be called as a witness 
in ^ court of law, but niany others have got the same privilege,^ He 
C^n be punished. The sentence is in some cases more severe than 
on ordinary offenders. Kings are not law-makers. They are not 
above ^ law, Law is above kings.* Then law is to be interpreted 
by Brahniana judges. Laws are to be administered with the help 
of legal Councillors. Kings are inferior in social status to a Rsi, 
Brahmavadin, Brahmacarin, etc. ® 

King can be even deposed for the wrongs that are done by him. 

The subjects have the right to revolt against him* and invite 
some other king to rule over them as was done in the bloodless 
English Revolution of 1688. 

The king is actually beaten during the ceremonies of the coro- 
nation by the representatives of the four classes.® 

The king is responsible both to the people before whom he takes 

1 Manu.viii. 65-68; Narada. i. 14M71 j 177-197 j Br. Up., vii. 
13-14. 

2 Manu, vii, 14-27. 

3 Arth., i. 3 ; Manu, vii. 41; Sukra, i. 68-69, 142-5. 

4 Mahavamsa, pp. 19, 53^ 261. 

5 ^atapatha, v. 4. 4, 7, 
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oaths to faithfully execute the laws of the land,' and to be responsible to 
God. He commits a crime as well as a sin in violating a certain law. 

The king has been called a slave of the people, whose wages are 
the taxes obtained from his subjects for their protection.*^ 

For these and other reasons the Hindu political science does not 
recognize an irresponsible, unerring, unpunishable and unjust king. 
It takes him to be endowed with divine functions rather than with 
divine rights. 

The verses of Manu have been perverted in interpretation by the 
interpolatory verses regarding the divinity of kings. Such passages 
are spurious, as they are totally against the spirit of the laws of Manu. 

Even a king of divine origin like Vena was not merely deposed 
but murdered on account of his tyranny. He was succeeded by 
Prthu who took solemn oaths not to rule capriciously, but righteously, 
impartially, and according to the dictates of ethics and politics. The 
Hindu ^astras idolize constitutional kings alone. Capricious, despotic, 
tyrannical rulers are condemned to hell in the life to come and the 
loss of their kingdoms here. 

Divine duties and not rights 

The statement regarding the creation of kings from the essences 
of the gods is to be found in several works. The real significance 
reverses the meaning ordinarily given to those passages. There is 
no straining of the sense, and no attempt at reading thoughts not 
found in the books. The sense is so clear that anyone who runs 
will be convinced of the pregnant ideas embedded in the verses. 

Let us first take the Sukraniti. It is emphatically stated therein 
that the king is made out of the permanent elements of Indra, Vayu, 
Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, and Kubera, and is the Lord of both 
the immovable^and movable worlds. Sukra has himself so explained 
this passage that he leaves no doubt as to its exact significance. The 
king has to perform certain duties which are assigned to the gods 
in the kingdom of nature. He resembles them in the performance of 
those functions. 

- Says l^ukra: 

aj I ndra is the receiver of his share and clever in protecting 
the people, so should also be the king. 


l Santi P., Hx. 102-107. 


2 ^ukra, i. 375. 
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As the wind is the diffuser of scents, so the king is the guide in good 
and evil actions. As the sun is the dispeller of darkness, so is the 
king the impeller of religion and destroyer of irreligion. • 

As Yama is the god who punishes human beings after death, so 
also the monarch is the punisher of offences in this world. 

Like Fire, the prince is the purifier and the enjoyer of all gifts. 

As Varuna sustains everything by supplying moisture, so also the 
king maintains everybody by his wealth. 

As the moon pleases human beings by its rays, so also the king 
satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities. 

Like the god of wealth the king should be vigilant in protecting 
treasure and possessions. 

As the moon does not please if deprived of one of its parts^ so 
the king does not flourish unless he has all the parts described 
above. 

The preceding passages have emphasized upon the eight important 
duties of rulers. 

These can be summed up as under : 

(1) Levying taxes and fully protecting the subjects in return. 

(2) Establishing virtue and eradicating vice. 

(3) Spread of education and orthodoxy and the rooting out of 
heterodoxy and ignorance. 

(4) Administration of justice, 

(5) Realization of revenues. 

(6) Generous expenditure of what has been collected as revenue 

for the good of the public. 

(7) Procuring means for the amusements of the people. 

(8) Security and increase of national wealth. 

It is the doctrine of the divine duties of kings and not of the divine 

rights of sovereigns that has been expounded by political science 
in India, 

Sukra IS not satisfied with showing close resemblance between 
the important functions of earthly kings and the powers of nature.; 
He seeks his analogies from the world in which we live, move and 
have our being. According to him, the sovereign w a/zt/ayj possessed 
of the attributes of seven persons, e.g., father, mother, preceptor, 
brother, friend, Vaisravana or Kubera and Yama,* 


I Sukra, i. 153-162 
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As a futhef makes his offspring qualified, (ue., by education), 
so the king can endow his subjects with good qualities. 

The mother pardons offences and nourishes the children, (so also 
the king). 

T\\^guru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good 
lessons, (so also the king). 

The brother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 
property (so also the king receives his own share of the people’s 
wealth and produce). 

The friend is the confidante and keeper (or protector) of one’s 
self, wife, wealth, and secrets, (so also the king). 

Kubera gives wealth, (so also the king), and Yama is the punisher 
(so also the king). 

These attributes abide in the king who is prospering. These seven 
qualities should never be deserted by a king^ 

These injunctions are supported by Manu and Bhlsma in an un- 
equivocal language thus: 

The lord of all creatures, viz., Manu, has declared that the king 
has seven attributes : he is mother, father, preceptor, protector, fire, 
Vaisravana, and Yama. 

The king by treating his people mercifully is called their father. 
The subject, who plays him false, is born in his next life as an animal 
or a bird. 

By doing good to them and by supporting the poor, the king 
becomes a mother to his people. By consuming the wicked he is 
regarded as fire and by restraining the sinful he is called Yama. 

By making presents of riches to his dear ones, the king is re- 
garded as Kubera, the granter of wishes. By delivering instructions 
on morality and virtue, he becomes a preceptor, and by exercising 
the duty of protection he becomes the protector. 

That king, who pleases the inhabitants of his cities and provinces 
by means of his virtues, is never divested of his, kingdom for observ- 
ing such a duty. 

That king, who knows how to honour his subjects, never suffers 
misery either in this world or in the next.^ 

In another place, Bhisma thus emphasizes the character of the 
king as mother: 


2 !§anti P., chap. 139, 102-107, 


I Sukraniti, Eng. trans., p. 13. 
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The king should always treat his subjects as a mother does the 
child of her womb. Hear, O king, why this is desirable. 

A*? the mother, even not caring for those objects which she likes 
best, seeks the well-being of her child alone, so, forsooth, should 
kings treat their subjects. 

A righteous king, O foremost one of Kuru’s race, should always 
act in such a manner, as to sacrifice what he loves most for the sake 
of securing the well-being of his people.^ 

In the 68th chapter of the Isanti Parva, it has been declared that 
the king puts on five different forms according to five different occa- 
sions. He becomes Fire, Sun, Death, Kubera and Yama. 

Then Brhaspati similarly explains the import of these functions.- 

This idea of functions has been brought out iii another discourse 
of saint Utathya. He advised the emperor Mandhatr to imitate 
Yama in his conduct by restraining all his subjects without mak- 
ing any distinctions. It is further pointed out that the king 
is said to resemble the thousand-eyed Indra, because whatever is re- 
garded by the king as righteous is accepted as such by all. The 
saint summed up his teachings by saying that Indra, Yama, Varuna 
and all the great royal sages had acted upon principles expounded 
by him, therefore the emperor should follow the same conduct. ^ 

III the Matsya Parana and Vi^nudharraottara* kings are advised 
to follow the functions of the various deities in their treatment of 
subjects. Rulers ought to imitate the sun, the moon, earth, wind, 
fire, Yama, Varuna and Indra. The similarities in the characters of 
the gods and kings are said to be as follows: 

Gods Kings 

Sun None should be able to gaze at the king by reason of his 
splendour. 

Moon People are mightily delighted to see him. 

Just as people feel joy on seeing the full moon, so the 
officials should be delighted at his sight. 

Yama Impartially punishes both friends and foes. 

Varuna Sinners are effectively caught in the nets of the king. 


* 44*46. 2 Brhaspati, 41-47. 

3 Santi P., ch. 91, 44-57. 

4 Matsya Purina, ch. 226 ; Visnudharmottara, i. 71, i-io. 
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Agni Kings ought to^be valorous and burning to the wicked 
and cruel officers. 

Earth Kings should support and look after all their subjects. 

Indra Kings should shower gifts for four months. 

Sun Kings should collect taxes from their kingdoms for eight 
months as the sun sucks up moisture. 

Wind A king pervades all through his spies. 

It must have been evident now that Hindu Sastras do not really 
teach the ‘principles of the divinity of kings their divine rights, or 
their immunity from punishment, but they emphasize the doctrines 
of divine duty and civic responsibility. Hence the dogma of the 
state as a divine institution was not taught in ancient India. How- 
ever the time came as is clear from the assertions of Manu; and 
Canakya when the doctrines of the divinity of rulers and their divine 
rights were preached here. 

The political nature of man 

Some philosophers have developed the precious idea of Aristotle 
that man is a political animal. They believe that when society is once 
formed, government results as necessary to preserve and to keep 
that society in order. But J. Bentham has rightly criticised the 
above statement of Blackstone in these words: ** According^ to this, 
political society, in any sense of it, ought long to have been estab- 
lished all the world over. Whether this be the case, let anyone 
judge from the instances of the Hottentots, of the Patagonians 
and of so many other barbarous tribes, of which we hear from travel- 
lers and navigators,”^ 

There is much truth in this criticism. If man were a political animal 
by nature, he must have satisfied this inherent instinct, this natural 
and eternal impulse from the very beginning by uniting with others 
in political communities. It is, however, not the case. From time 
immemorial people have been living in nomadic state. When men 
of extremely primitive civilization can live, propagate and wander 
together in groups without any political bond whatsoever, men of 
virtuous, unselfish, peaceful and altruistic temperaments must be more 
able to live together without any political unions. 


I A Fragment on Government, p. 28. 
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One Vedic verse formulates the hypothesis that the state had 
its existence from the very beginning. It is said that : ^‘Vratya was 
filled with passion, from him sprang the Rajanya. He came to the 
people, to kinsmen ; food and nourishment followed him. He went 
to the people; assembly and council, army and treasure followed him.”^ 

It is evident that kingship was established fir&t and then followed 
the various political institutions. 

The state as a necessary good 

In the Purusa hymn which is found in all the four Vedas, society 
has been likened to the body of the Virat Purusa — the Supreme 
Person, The hymn contemplates society as a manifestation of the 
divine wilL It is consequently not a necessary evil, but a necessary 
good. It is a perfect organism. Man is the noblest work of the God’s 
creation being made in the God^s image itself, so the society is the 
noblest organization, made as it is in the image of the Virat Purusa. 

- The various sections of the society are harmoniously set together in 
one undivided whole, breathing and pulsating as one organism only. 
The principles of unity, equality and fraternity are indirectly taught 
in this hymn. 

Again, the conception of this Vira^ in the Atharva Vecla^ is full 
of s^ficance. It is said that this world was at first Viraj, con- 
trolled by law. At its birth all were afraid at the thought that it 
will become or control this all. Law first entered into the families 
and established, through the institution of marriage, regular worship 
of the family fires. 

After the growth of the families, there came into existence villages, 
districts, and countries. Law was successively established in all of 
them. It was expressed through special political bodies called the 
or village-moot, Samiti or district council and Amantrana or 
congress of the whole country. The political evolution of a society 
through the territorial development of sovereignty has thus been out- 
lined in a Vedic hymn. It is remarkable to find that the Veda should 
have recognized a time when the institution of families did not exist. 
After family life was established, there came into existence higher 
and higher forms of government through the assemblies of the people. 
No idea has been given of the non-political or pre-statal condition. 


2 Ibid., 8. Ip. 


I Atharva Veda, 15. 8-9. 
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As Viraj is represented elsewhere as an issue of Brahma, it appears 
that the state was a divinely contrived mechanism, it is the immediate 
work of God. This hymn like many others works out the idea which 
the Augsburg Confession^ teaches in its l6lh Article that all authority, 
government, law and order in the world have been created and estab- 
lished by God himself,^ 

The beneficence of the institution of the state has been very 
naively brought out by Kamandaki. He emphatically asserts the 
existence of the law of the survival of the fittest and the struggle 
for existence by using the pithy and popular phrase of the logic of 
the fish. His arguments can be summarised thus: 

In this world beings are related to one another as food and con- 
sumer. There is a perpetual struggle between the strong and the 
weak, the rich and the poor, the ruler and the ruled. The logic of 
the fish is working among all. Human beings are saved from the 
terrible conseq leaces of this struggle by the existence of laws and 
the dread of punishment. There is a strong and ingrained propensity 
among men to give way to lower passions and animal instincts. They 
are kept back through the rule of law. In the words of Kamandaka 
*^this stay less world i^ being forcibly drowned into the lake of sin by 
lust, cupidity and such like passions, but is supported by the king 
through the prompt infliction of punishment. Upright conduct is 
scarce in this slavish world of ours. But as it is, men attend to 
their prescribed duties only through the fear of punishment. In his 
opinion the state means the rule of law and the maintenance of cus- 
toms, usages, conventions and traditions. ‘*The king is the lawful 
promoter of all righteous usages followed by various classes, communi- 
ties and occupations. In the absence of a ruler all righteousness is 
lost and this loss entails the destruction of the world itself. 

The beneficence of the state is brought out in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana wherein it is propounded that even* the gods cannot live 
without a ruler. As long as the deities were without a leader, they 
were defeated in all directions by the demons. Finding themselves 
in such a predicament, all of them agreed to elect a king. ^ They 
elected Soma their king. Headed by their king, they were victorious 
in all directions.” This allegory teaches us that even the highly 
gifted, brave and virtuous persons cannot live long in a non poUtica 
state. As soon as internal or external struggle begins, the institution 


I 1530 A.D. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1937 


2 Bluntschli, p. 287 n. 

13 
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of the state becomes a paramount necessity. The story is written 
to emphasize the idea that the state is a very beneficent institution 
and a sine qua non of peace, order and progress. 

In passing, a note should be taken of the other significant le'^son 
that kings should be elected and that too as far as possible by the 
consent of all. 


Theory of contract 

It is most surprising that the Hindu philosophers should have 
postulated the historical existence of society living in a state of 
warfare. This anarchy was put an end to by a voluntary contract. 
Bhisma has thus stated this theory to king Yudhis^hira.^ 

We have heardy that men, in days of yore, in consequence of an- 
archy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. We have heard that a few amongst 
them, then, assembling together, made certain agreements saying that 
he who becomes harsh in speech, or violent in temper, he who 
seduces other people’s wives or rob others’ wealth should be renounced 
by us. 

For inspiring confidence among all classes of the people y they made 
such an agreement and lived for sometime. 

Assembling after some time, they proceeded in great misery to 
the Grandfather, saying — Without a king, O divine lord, we are 
meeting with ruin. Appoint some one as our king. 

All of us shall adore him and he shall protect us. Thus prayed 
for, the Grandfather asked Manu who, however, did not agree to the 
proposal. Thereupon certain agreements were entered into between 
the two parties the would be ruler and the people. 

Having been fully assured by the people that they would obey his 
commands, pay him taxes, help him in the zvork of administrationy 
Manu consented to become their king. 

The following extract from Plato’s Republic will be of great 
interest for comparison : 

So that after men had done one another injustice, and likewise 
suffered it, and had experienced both, it proper to those who 

were not abJe to shun the one and choose the other to agree among 
themselves neither to do injustice nor to be injured and that hence 


X Santi P„ 17-32. 
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laws began to be established, and their compacts', and that which was 
enjoined by law they denominated lawful and just and that this is the 
origin and essence of justice.^ 

This contract theory related in detail by Bhlsma is very briefly 
summed up by CSnakya in his Artha^astra 

^‘People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected Manu, 
the Vaivasvata, to be their king • and allotted one-sixth of the grains 
grown and one-tenth of merchandise as sovereign dues. Fed by this 
payment, kings took upon themselves the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the safety and security of their subjects (yogakaremavaha), and 
of being answerable for the sins of their subjects when the principle 
of levying just punishments and taxes has been violated. Hence, 
hermits, too, provide the king with one-sixth of the grains gleaned 
by them, thinking that fit is a tax payable to him who protects us.' 

It is evident now that the Hindus believed that in days of yore 
at some time or other there were no laws and no kings, that the king- 
less state was a state of chaos, that the people entered into contracts 
with one another to abide by certain laws, that the same could 
not be observed as there were no police or force behind those 
contracts, that they then chose a king and entered into contract with 
him. 

Three important differences in the statements of Bhisma and 
Canakya should not be passed over. 

Preliminary to a governmental pact with a king, the people emerg- 
ed into a semi-political state by means of a social contract among them- 
selves. This intermediate stage is not recognized by Canakya who 
postulates a compact with a king as the primary cause of the trans- 
formation of a non-statal society to a civil condition. 

Secondly, Bhisma declared the first king, Manu, to have been 
created by Brahman. Thus he adheres to the divine origin of king- 
ship, It was with this divinely created king that the people entered 
into a contract. Canakya does not make mention of any interference 
on the part of Brahma. 

Thirdly, Bhisma following Manu Smrti states that the people 


1 Plato's Republic, Book II, p. 39 > 

2 Eng. Trans., p. 26 ; cf, Manu, VII* 3 \ II* 4 ^ 5 Matsya P., 
225. 9. 
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contracted to give Manu as taxes a fiftieth part of the increase in 
their animals and a tenth part of the net produce of their grains. 

On the other hand, Canakya allows one-sixth of the grains and 
one-tenth of the merchandise to be given as taxes to the king. 

The ancient liberal system of taxation had been replaced by 
higher taxes before the establishment of the Mauryan dynasty. In 
the Buddhist literature too the theory is frequently found. Sumedha, 
the first king of the present age of the world was born a-sexually 
at a time when the people of the planet were suffering from all the 
evils and miseries of anarchy. Tlie people approached him with a 
request to protect them by being their king. He consented to be their 
ruler. Thereupon all the great men of the age assembled together and 
consecrated him as their ruler. As he was elected by all the great 
men, he was called Mahasammata i.e. “Elected by the Great/’ This 
Sumedha is also popularly known as Manu, or Mahasammata Manu, 
that is, '"Manu elected by the Great/’ 

Now let us examine the Hindu doctrine in the light of the Western 
expounders of the theory of the social contract. Bhfsma has taken 
the standpoint of Rousseau. Natural liberty is substituted by civil 
liberty by a “form of association which may defend and protect 
with all the force of the community the person and property of each 
associate, and by which each, being united to all yet, pnly obeys 
himself and remains as free as before.” This is a covenant of each 
with all. Kingship had not come into existence yet. There was 
no ruler, compact alone was the rule. It was the rule of law without 
the executive force. It was that ideal state which so many of the 
Nihilists desire to establish in future. But it failed in the past and 
will fail in the future. 

We do not share the optimism of Hall when he says that 'T can 
see the reign of Anarchy, when the law of mutual love suffices to 
secure justice to all, when society will be lawless because it is just/’^ 

Bhisma differs from Rousseau in expounding the next stage of 
statal evolution. The Hindu philosopher proceeds to propound the 
doctrine advocated by Locke. That state of social compact where 
every one was free being subject only to the restrictions of the volun- 
tary agreement, proved ineffective in course of time. The people 
agreed to submit to a single authority. They entered into an agree- 
ment with Manu whom they had elected as their king. Thus the 


I Hall's Human Evolution, p. 71. 
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monarch became a party to the contract and consented to hold office 
by virtue of his compliance with the terms of that agreement* Should 
the monarch violate these, the contract is dissolved* He is a respon- 
sible ruler, answerable to the people for the defects of his administration, 
and liable to be deposed for breaking the compact. The people were 
then justified in entering into a new agreement with a new ruler. 
This kind of compact accompanied by solemn oaths formed a sure 
basis of limited monarchy in Hindu society. 

It is now evident that theories of social contract as propounded 
by Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke have all been happily amalgamated 
in the Hindu theory. Like Rousseau Indian philosophers propounded 
that the primitive state of nature was an era of idyllic felicity. In 
course of time, this blissful condition of simplicity, plenty, and happi- 
ness was followed by Hobbesian “Bellum omnia contra omnes.’^ This 
state of universal warfare was ended by the voluntary agreement 
of the people on the lines of Rousseau’s social contract. That non- 
ruler state too was inefifective in putting down anarchy. There- 
upon the people entered into a governmental pact of the type ex- 
plained by Locke. Hence Bhlsma is not only the first discoverer 
of the Social Contract Theory, but his genius developed a doctrine 
which has the advantage of unifying the three aspects of the theory 
separately emphasized by Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke. 

To sum up then. It must have been evident now that the Hindus 
have given all possible solutions to the problems of statal evolution, 
centuries before the ancient Greek philosophers or the modern thinkers 
like Hooker, Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, Rousseau, or Herbert Spencer 
speculated upon those questions. They followed both the deductive 
and historical methods in their discussions on the origin of law and 
political societies. 

It is true that these ideas are blended with allegory, mythology, 
and ethics and are not represented in a systematic manner. Many a 
time they He buried under debris of Pauranic mythology. The want 
of a system and a treatise has led to the belief in their non-existence. 
Yet it will be now admitted that their abstruse discussions reflect 
an extraordinary credit upon the Hindu thinkers who differentiated 
the statal from the pre-statal condition and brilliantly anticipated 
all possible answers to the questions of the origin and justification 
of government, and of the subsequent stages of social evolution. 


Balakrishna 



The Kalinga Edict 

II 

Let us now take up the next sentence : — 

Etasa ca savasa mule arilstilope atulana ca nitiyatn. 

Here, taking asulope and tulanTi in the sense of ‘want of per- 
severance” and ‘‘hastiness,” anlsulo^e and atulanx have been 
taken in the sense of ‘perseverance’ and ‘avoidance of hastiness’. 
Hultzsch reads ‘absence of anger' in anlsulope. But mule has been 
taken by all scholars as a substantive in the sense of ‘root’. Here some 
difficulty arose in understanding the construction of the sentence by 
taking mule as a substantive, for then the sentence ends with ca, and 
mtiyam {ntti tyain of Jau.) becomes an independent proposition. Senart 
Concluded that ‘‘this nitiyavu is repetition made by the stone-cutter’’ {Ind. 
Ant., 1890, p. 91, n. 14). To avoid this difficulty, Hultzsch has concluded 
the sentence in ca, carrying nitiyam (as nityam) to the next sentence. 
Prinsep preferred beginning with niti and ending with siya. Kern 
takes nitifain with this sentence, but has changed its form to nltyUini 
with a locative significance in the sense of ‘in polity and conduct”. 
Biihler hsis done the same thing, explaining the word as “in the applica- 
tion of the maxims of government”. Senart has followed them with 
the meaning “in moral training.” Bhandarkar, in his ‘Inscriptions of 
Asoka', has ended the sentence with nitiyam, but in his ‘Asoka’ he has 
taken the word, like Hultzsch, with the next sentence. 

We have taken asulope to mean ‘precipitate-giving-up,’ so anasulope 
means ‘non-precipitate-giving-up,’ i.e. giving up which is not the outcome 
of sudden exertions, and hence of a temporary character, but of a 
permanent nature. We have seen that in a previous sentence the word 
asttlopena has been used with isaya , so by anasulope the author of the 
edict here refers to the permanent cessation of envy. But it refers to 
laziness {alasiyena and hilamathend^ also. We have seen that the 
destruction of idleness and sloth was also the object of the author of 
the edict, so by the word anasulope here it is meant that temporary 
destruction is not sufficient, but permanent cessation of these bad 
tendencies leads to success. So, by the single word anasulope the king 
refers to envy, sloth and idleness. By atulana he refers to nithul- 
iyena, T ulanaya was used with that word, so by atulana here the 
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king means complete abstention from cruelty, i.e, an act which is 
not qualified by any consideration or comparison of any kind, about 
which we have spoken with illustrations before. 

Then about viTile, It may be taken as a substantive in the sense 
of ^root^ so that mvUe anasulope means 'complete destruction in root/ 
In this case niti i. e. (maxims of moral conduct) is the subject in 
the sentence, and savasa is in genitive case, connected not with 
miile, as has been taken by the scholars, but with anasulope and aiulam 
in apposition with niti. So, the passage can be rendered as follows : 
The maxim of conduct is the complete destruction in root (of envy and 
sloth) and non-comparativeness (i. e. complete abstention from cruelty) 
regarding all these (natural dispositions, such as envy, cruelty and 
idleness). 

Hultzsch like other scholars has conceived the idea of seven disposi- 
tions, — envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, laziness and 
fatigue. Then after saying that these dispositions may not arise in 
the officers, he says that the root of all this is the absence of anger and 
the avoidance of hurry. The significanee of '^of all this’' is not quite 
clear in this translation. 

If it be argued that the means of getting rid of these dispositions are 
absence of anger and avoidance of hurry, even then we cannot see how 
the absence of anger and the avoidance of hurry can make one free 
from all the dispositions narrated above. Absence of anger can no 
doubt make a man free from anger, and from envy, and cruelty, to some 
extent, if that particular case only is considered in which anger leads 
to the destruction of life. But what about sacrificial cruelty ? Surely 
that is not the work of anger, or of hastiness. Again, how can absence 
of anger and avoidance of hurry kill laziness and want of practice ? 
On the contrary, we find that an angry man may rather get to work 
and give up laziness ; and hastiness is an antedote to laziness and 
want of practice. So, the rendering is faulty in this case. Moreover, 
we cannot find a single word used in this way to signify an abstract 
idea of this nature anywhere in the edicts. Compare sayamav(i, bhavor 
sudhim, ddne^ kataunnatdt dadhabkatita of the R. E. VII > dayd dam, 
sace, socaye of the P. E. II ; kodhe^ indnCy isya^ etc. of the P. E, 111. 
We also object to the taking of nitiyam as nitydra when we have 
niti iyarri at Jaugada, and nitiyarjfh is distinctly clear at Dhauli. 

Let us now take up the next sentence. Hultzsch has adopted the 
following readings 

Dh* E hilarfite siyi na te ugacha sar^chalitaviye tu vaittavtye etaviye 
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]m. E yam kilamle siya samchaliiu uth^ya samchalitavye tu valita- 

viya pi etaviye pi. 

We find that the trace of this negative particle na has been admitted 
by Senart, Cunningham, Kern, Biihler and other scholars, but not by 
Prinsep and Bhandarkar. Other important variations are vajitaviye in 
the place of valitaviye of the above noted texts, adopted by Senart, 
Biihler and Bhandarkar; and utimye of Biihler in the Jaugada 
version. 

Of the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada we find that of Jaugada 
is more distinct here as elsewhere. From all the versions available 
to us we are in favour of taking up the following mixed readings : — 

E yam kilamte siya {na) te samchalitu uthayCy samchalitaviye tu vajita- 
viye pi etaviye pi. 

Yam is no doubt somewhat distinct at Jaugada, and we find that 
it has been noted in the transcripts of Hultzsch, Cunningham and 
Bhandarkar. So we may say that this word was in the original 
manuscript. Jaugada has samchalitu uthaye^ while at Dhauli we have 
simply ugachuy the first being complementary to the second, as has 
been observed by Senart (/«^. 1890, p. 91, n, 15), Then there 

is difference of opinion about the negative particle. But whatever may 
be the variations, we find that the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada 
speak about practically the same thing. 

Now, most probably this yam is an independent word iyarriy (like 
E iyam of Dh. V. 26), the first letter i being dropped like that of 
many words so often used in the edicts. We think that here iyam 
has been used with the force of an adverb, in the sense of **thus 
or in this manner”, qualifying kilamte in the sentence under 
review. So, E yam kilamte siya means ‘who is thus oppressed’ 
(i. e. by the dispositions envy, cruelty and sloth). But even by 
giving up this contention, we lose nothing if we read E kilamte 
siya (as in Dhauli) in the sense of whoever is oppressed. But the 
most important word is kilamte. It has been taken in the sense of 
‘fatigued’ (in the administration of justice), but when we have seen 
that nitiyam should go with the previous sentene, we cannot bring in 
the sense of ‘administration' here. When we have the topic of dis- 
positions running through the previous sentences, it is quite natural to 
connect kilamte with those dispositions, and hence the sense should be 
‘oppressed’, not in the administration of justice, but with dispositions 
like envy, cruelty and sloth. Then, what should a man do who is thus 
oppressed ? He should move to rise, walk and advance, i. e, he should 
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gradually try to gain moral strength. This is the middle path pointed 
out by the king. He has said that overzeal ousnes in religious matters 
is bad, and he has also pointed out that success is impossible with envy, 
cruelty and sloth, and that complete destruction of these evil tendencies 
is the maxim of moral conduct. Now he points out the middle path 
of gradual exertions for those who are oppressed with evil tendencies. 
The word kilamte is explanatory of palikilesam in the eighth line. The 
middle path lies between akasnia bamdhanantikam and this palikilesam. 
This is the textual, and therefore the most reliable, evidence to prove 
that bamdhanam and palikilesam have nothing to do with common 
imprisonment or administration. 

The translations which we offer of this sentence are these: — 

( Without the negative particle) 

(1) He, who is thus (with envy, cruelty and sloth) oppressed, will 
move to rise, for one needs must move, walk and advance, 

( With the negative particle) 

(2) He, who is thus (with envy, etc.) oppressed, will not move to rise 
(in the sense of he has not the power to move, so long as he is oppressed 
with envy, etc.) though one needs must move, etc. 

In this case it is once pointed out that so long as a man is 
oppressed with envy, etc., it is useless for him to try to move, for he 
has not the power to do so, though one should move, walk and advance ; 
but in the sentence without the negative particle it is simply pointed out 
that the man oppressed with envy, etc, should even try to move, the bad 
paralysing effect of envy, etc. not being particularly pointed out there. 
This makes no appreciable difference in the sense of the two readings. 
The last three words signifying movements bring in mind the figure of 
a man lying unconscious, say, from the effect of a shock. He then 
gradually regains consciousness. We mark the first impulse of life 
in the movements of his limbs (indicated by samcalanam). Then, he 
attempts to walk, but from wearinesss is not steady, and in bewilder- 
ment cannot ascertain the right direction, so he walks hither and 
thither (indicated by vafitaviye), but when he regains strength and 
Consciousness he walks right towards the goal (indicated by etaviya). 
So here we mark the first dawn of consciousness, an attempt to advance, 
and finally a movement towards the goal. The various stages of 
progress in moral exercise are here set forth in these terms, and the 
use of these three words are thus justified. 

In his moral code the king has spoken about mastery over the 
senses and purity of mind, getting rid of vice ; about compassion and 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1937 
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truthfulness, and about brutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy 
leading to impiety. This is exactly what he speaks about in the Kalihga 
Edict. But above all he places implicit faith on exertions. The purpose 
of his Minor Rock Edict I, was, as he says, to encourage the great and 
the small to exert themselves. Then, in the Rock Edict X he says 
that it IS difhcult to attain freedom from vice, whether by people of 
low or of high degree, save by the utmost exertions giving up all other 
aims. Is it not exactly what he speaks here in the sentence under 
review ? We are now in a position to understand his dhcmtfHd 
more clearly. It aims at the moral and spiritual perfection of a 
person by gradual exertions, i. e., by following what he here calls 
the middle path. 

Now, we pass over to the next sentence : — 

Dh. Hevammeva e dakheya tuphaka^ tena vataviyCy amnam ne dekhdtc^y 
hevam ca hevam ca devanam piyasa anusaihi. 

Jau. Nittyain[i e ve dekheyUy amna ne nijhapetaviyey hevam hevam ca 
devanam piyasa anusathi. 

We find that there is perfect agreement between the two texts. The 
significance of the third word ve of the Jaugada text has been hitherto 
misunderstood. It is the alternative form of iuphaka, just as ne is 
^ alternative form of aphaka, Ne has been used in the sense of “our 
ip K. V, i6, and at Jau. Sep. II, lo, where we find that it is a 
substitute of aphaka of Dhauli. It has also been used in the sense of 
at Dh. S^. II. 5, and at Jau. Sep, IL 6. Thus, we find that 
the alternative forms of Sanskrit declensions of the pronoun of the 
first person have been fully used by the author of the edicts. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised to find the alternative forms of the 
pronoun of the second person in the edicts. Here in the present case 
when we find that ve has been used in the place of tuphaka of 
Dh., we cannot but take it in the genitive case, possessing the pronoun 
^ (yah), so that e tuphaka, or eve means “who of you’’, and refers 
to the officers of the king. Hultzschbas taken tuphaka with the next 
clause tena vataviye making it an accusative, but the use of ve before 
dekkeyZv at Jaugada conclusively proves that it has nothing to do with 
the next clause, and that the sense of a genitive case can only be ascrib- 
ed to it. Thus, we find that the first parts of the texts at Dh. and Jau. 
are in complete agreement. Here hevammeva of Dh, corresponds 
to nitiyam of Jau,, and the next three words are almost similar, with 
this difference that tuphaka has been used after dekheya at Dh., 
while its alternative form ve has been used before it at Jaugada. The 
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next clause^ though it varies in wordings in the two texts, has 
the same sense in both of them, Tena uataviye has no corresponding 
word at Jaugada, but the effect of its omission has been counteracted by 
the use of the word nijhapetaviye. By comparing the two texts we 
find that the sense of dekhata must have been accommodated in nijha- 
petaviyCy for amnam ne being common to the two texts, we are 
left with no other alternative but to accept this view. So, ^‘it should be 
said by him do not look to any other thing” is the another way 
of saying ‘‘He should make (others) not to think of any other things*, 
nijhapetaviye being a verb of the tenth class with the long vowel 
of dhya shortened, as has been observed by Hultzsch in his Corpus, 
p. cix (with footnotes). So, the two texts can be rendered thus : — 

Dh. Whoever of you will point out this {niti to others), it should be 
said by him — do not look to any other thing ; such and such is 
the instruction of Devanampiya (thereby calling upon the people in the 
name of the king to follow this precept with one-mindedness). 

Jau, He who of you will point out this «///;(to others) should make 
(them) not to think of any other thing ; such and such is etc. (as beforeX 

This sentence with the previous one expresses the same sense 
as the last few sentences of the R.E. X. There the king says that it is 
difficult to obtain freedom from vice save by utmost exertions, 
giving up all other aims. Here also the necessity of gradual exertions 
to get rid of evil dispositions has been pointed out in the previous 
sentence, but in the sentence under review here the obligatory character 
of following the precept with one-mindedness is set forth. So, 
there is nothing new in this sentence. 

Hultzsch has divided the sentence into four parts <i) Hevam- 
meva e dakheya^ (2) tuphaka tena vataviye, (3) anamne dekhata^ 
(4) hevam ca, etc. We cannot understand how the second part can be 
translated as ‘he must tell you’ ; for the word tuphaka has been 
used in the edicts in the genitive case only, but not in the accusative, so 
it is doubtful that tuphaka is the object of the verb vataviye. 
Besides, the identification of ve of Jaugada as the alternative form of 
tuphaka, at once does away with the chance of the vvord^ being 
taken with tena vataviye. Then about the reading of the word anamne. 
We find that both Senart and Bhandarkar have read as amnam 
ne. Though Kern like Cunningham has read the first word as 
aganam, yet both of them have clearly separated ne (no) from it at 
Dhauli, and in the translation they have kept the idea of nega- 
tion there (/RAS,, N S, XU, pp. 386, 389, and Corpus, p. gp). 
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Woolner has adopted the readings of amnam ne at Dhauli, and amna ne 
at Jaiigada {Asoka, part I, p. 23), as has been done by Biihler {ZDMG.y 
vol, 41, p. 4). In the translations of Prinsep and Burnouf we also 
find that they have treated ne as a separate word in the sense of no. 
So, we find that these scholars do not support the transcription 
of Hultzsch, As we have already pointed out that niliyani of Jau. 
is a counterpart of hevammeva of Dhauli, it is evident that this word 
should be read with the sentence following, but not with the previous 
one. 

Then passing over the next seven sentences we come down to the 
eighth, wherein Asoka speaks about the object of this edict, and 
here also we take up the last part of the sentence 

Dh. — Nagala-janasa akasnia palibodhe va akasmH falikilese va no 
siya ti. 

Here, the most important words are palibodhe and palikilese. 
Annotatojs have always been in difficulty to bring out the meaning of 
palibodhe. Childers in his Pali Dictionary says — ^*It is probably the 
result of a confusion between parirodha and paf ibadha, it may perhaps 
be a dialectic variety of paribZidha. In Clough \s Sinhalese Dictionary y 
pahbodha and palirodha are given with the same significations, and of 
the former, Clough says that it is compounded of pali revenge, and 
substituted for rudha^ to produce* In the Pali Text Society’s 
Diciionafy^ H is observed — "The etymology offered by Andersen, Pali 
Reader^ S. ^.palibuddha^ viz., dissimilation for pariruddhati {rudh) is 
most plausible, other explanations like Trenckner^s (notes 66 for parP 
badhy etc.) and Kern s (Toev. S. V. Ogh, jit biotan ^ Ger, verbieten) 
are semantically not satisfactory” So, we find that scholars 

have always been in difficulty with this word, and no satisfactory 
explanation based on the etymology of the word has as yet been given* 
In literature the word has been used in the sense of "obstacle, hin- 
drance, impediment, fetters, etc'", but the derivations suggested by the 
scholars do not bring us directly to these senses. It must, therefore, 
be admitted that there is something wrong somewhere, for the meaning 
that is ascribed to the word has not been shown to follow from its 
etymology. But here in the sentence under review we have textual 
evidence to solve this difficulty. 

This sentence seems to have apparent similarity with a previous 
ekapulise pi athtye baTadhanaya va paltkilesaWt va pspunati 
(Dh. Sep.^ I. 8). Here the two words baondhanam and palikilesaqi 
have been used side by side, just like palibodhe and palikilese used in. 
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this sentence. The similarity is so very apparent that even Senart 
could not help re narking — ^‘the word palibodhe means ^‘bond'^ 
“fetter’\ If there were need of a further proof of this, we have an 
irrefutable one in the present passage, in which palibodha is substituted 
as a synonym of the ba)ndhana used above’* {Ind. Ant.y 1890, p. 93, 
n, 24). It is no doubt a very attractive identification, for, having 
palikilesa common in these two sentences, we have the word bamdhanani 
before it in the former, while palibodhe is in the same place in the latter, 
thus suggesting a substitution of synonyms. But we have seen that all 
attempts have hitherto been unsuccessful to trace the meaning of 
‘fetter^ or ^obstacle’ in the etymology of the word palibodha^ so 
it is not reasonable to jump into a conclusion without further 
circumspection. 

We find that this palibodha has no connection with the word 
bamdhanam of the sentence quoted above. The word akasma is the 
connecting link. We find that this word has been used with bamdha^ 
namtika in a previous sentence, and that akasma ba^ruihanamiika 
means the manifestation of sudden religious zeal in turning a hermit 
by forsaking all worldly ties, or in other words, the manifestation of 
paribodha ihetthy, , paribodha be derived in the following 

manner : — pari (supreme) bodha (knowledge), here is an augmenting 
adjective, as used in words like parito^a (full satisfaction), pari^jafeha 
(supreme sacrifice) , parisuddha (extremely clean), etc. 

The word bodha here admits of no other interpretations, and to 
connect it with ruddha, or badha is wide of the mark. So, in akasma 
paribodhe va akasma parikilese va no siy 2 ti, the city judiciaries are 
instructed to see on one hand that people may not manifest sudden 
religious zeal by leaving home due to what is called here keen desire 
for supreme knowledge, and may not also fall a sudden prey to evil 
dispositions on the other, i. e. to insist upon their following the middle 
path between these two extremes by depending upon exertions for 
gradual progress. 

The words palikilese of this sentence, paltkilesara of Dh. 8 noted 
above, and of Dh. 12 have come from the same source and 

have been used here to mean the same thing i- e. the torture of dis- 
positions. About palibodha^ if there is still an iota of doubt about the 
significance of this term, it can be dispelled by the following discus- 
sion. In the fifth Rock Edict at Girnar (also at Shahbazgarhi accord- 
ing to Hultzsch) we have parigodha used instead of palibodha of the 
other versions. We have the satisfaction to see that “Thomas has 
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traced the substantive parigodha (desire) and the participle paliguddha 
{^parigrddha) ‘desirous* in Buddhist Sanskrit works {/,K.A,S,y9g ffy\ 
Hultzsch has accepted this view, but has^ translated the word in the 
sense of “freeing from desire for worldly life’*. But we find that the 
idea of keen desire or excessive greed, as has been observed by other 
scholars, is expressed by this word. However, what is this desire 
for? The phrase is dhamma^yutanam aparigodhZiya. Now, for the 
dhammayutas to desire for further spiritual and moral perfection is a 
more reasonable interpretation than that of their hankering for worldly 
life. So, we find here that keen desire for moral or spiritual perfection 
or in other words palibodha^ cr overzealousness in religious matters, 
as has been said before, is meant here, but not the reverse of it, i. e. a 
desire for worldly life. And hence aparigodha has been used as a 
synonym of apalibodha and both stand for non-manifestation of 
excessive religious zeal. 

But more about this in the next sentence of the R. E, V. 

Bcnrfjdhanabadhasa patividhanaye apalibodhayc mokhaye ca etc. 
Hultzsch, like other scholars, has rendered it as — “They are occu- 
pied in supporting prisoners with money ^ in causing their fetters to 
be taken off and in setting them free, etc.** Here, of course, the 
three words patividhanlye, apalibodhaye and mokhaye are in the dative 
case, but if they have here identical application, we should have 
reasonably expected another conjunction like ca used between the 
first two, for in the language of the inscriptions we find that 
the writers are very careful about the use of such conjunctions 
between words of the same class. The interpretation we offer is 
this : — 

For the purpose of making provision (not with money) for those 
who are bound in the bond of worldly attachment, these MahamatSs 
are engaged to dissuade them from manifesting overzealousness (apali- 
bodhaye) on one hand, and on the other, to effect their release (not 
from the prison of the king, but from th? bonds of vices and worldly 
attachments) by gradual exertions, as has been pointed out in the 
Kalinga Edict I. 

Here also we have the idea of following the middle path perfectly 
clear. The two words apalibodhaye ^and mokhaye are correlated and 
hence we have only one ca used after the latter, but both of them 
stand on the basis of patividhanaye^ signifying that this paiividhana 
is to be effected by apaliboihUye on one hand and mokhaye oh 
the other, and hence no ca has been used after patividhanaye. This 
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is textual evidence for another verification of the real significance 
of palibodha. 

The next clause is lyam anubamdham, pajavati va, which means 
that the Dhaintnamahamatas should point out the middle path to the 
people for the reason {anubamdka) of their having children, etc. That 
this is a parallel passage of Akastm iena bamdhanamtika amne ca 
bahufane (page bahuke — Jau.) daviye duklilyati of the Kalinga Edict is 
too clear to require an explanation. The sufferings of the relatives have 
there been advanced as a cause for dissuading people from showing 
overzealousness in religious matters ; here also the same thing is said, 
though under different wordings. So, we find that this bamdham is 
not imprisonment in the prison of the king, but worldly attachment, 
from the bond of which the officers are instructed to release persons by 
pointing out the middle path, in the same manner as is done in the 
Kalinga Edict I. 

We have now seen that Asoka has used palibodha twice in the R. E. 
V, and once in the Kalinga Edict I with explanations, to mean keen 
desire and excessive religious zeal. The etymology of the word shculd, 
therefore, not be sought in ruddha or bidha, but in bod'ia, which signi- 
fies knowledge. But in literature the word has been used to mean 
fetters, hindrance, etc. There is nothing to be wondered at this 
application. We have seen that in the edicts Asoka has spoken 
gainst paribodha for bringing unnecessary sufferings upon the relatives. 
It is not therefore difficult to guess that due to these preachings 
paribodha came to be regarded as a thing not desirable for all, and 
the word thus must have fallen from its original significance from that 
time. Asoka has also clearly stated that mere paribodha cannot bring 
success, unless the evil dispositions are completely subdued, paribodha 
without moral perfection is rather a hindrance to success. Having 
thus lost its original significance, the word, it is not difficult to guess, 
must have been used in the sense of hindrance in the Pali literature in 
later times. In the edicts there is at least another word which has 
suffered in significance in this manner. We mean the word Devattarn 
priya. In the edicts it is an honorific epithet of the king meaning 
somewhat like “beloved of gods” or “his sacred majesty , but in 
literature the word is used to signify "a fool”, or “a sacrificial animal. 
Hence there is nothing unusual in paribodha suffering change of 
meaning. We have always marked a.tendency to interpret the wor s 
of the edicts in the Buddhistic sense. But here is the word panb<^. 

which has not been used in that manner by the authors of the edicts 
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Even the most acute observer of Buddhism in everything of the edict 
will be forced to admit the non-Buddhistic significance of paribodha, 
if he cares to consider the texts, where the word lias been used, along 
with the general significance of the edict and think of the substitution 
of the Kalinga Edict I for the R.E. X, about which we shall discuss 
later on. 

When the administrators of the town are here instructed to carry 
out the instructions contained in this edict, it may be argued that 
something referring to the administration must be in this edict. 
We also find that in a previous sentence their occupation with many 
thousands of men is mentioned, so it is not improper to take bamdhana 
and palikilesa in the sense of imprisonment and torture. But the text 
of the edict stands in the way of accepting this view. Besides, we 
find in the edicts that the officers of the king were engaged to propagate 
the Dhanima along with their other business, and some of the edicts in 
which these officers are mentioned are absolutely religious, without 
having anything to do with the administration. In the Pillar Edict I the 
pulisa and the amiamahafmtas are mentioned, yet that edict is a purely 
religious one ; in the Minor Rock Edict I, which is also a sermon on 
exertions, the Prince and the Mahamatas of Suvarnagiri, and those 
of Isila are mentioned. In the Rock Edict III, the YufaSj Rafukas and 
the Prwiesikas are instructed to go on tour to propagate the faaSls^ In 
the Rock Eldict XII, dhammamahamataSy ithijhakha-fnaham'dtdSy vaca- 
bhiintikas and other mk^yas are instructed to observe toleration among 
all sects. So, we find that the officers of the king performed dual 
functions, those of administration of the empire and of propagation of 
Dhamma. So, when the nagala-viyohalikas are called upon to perform 
a work, that need not necessarily be of administrative character, but 
may be of purely religious nature, as we have seen, other officers were 
also engaged in the same way. Thus the mere mention of the officers 
of thie king in the Kalinga Edict does not authorise us to interpret the 
edict in the light of the principle of administration and imprisonment. 

We, then, come up to the last sentence that we shall take up, viz., 
that in which Asoka speaks about the qualities of the mahamatas whom 
he proposes to send for the propagation of this niti. The sentence is, — 
Eakhakhase acamde sakhinalambhe hosati. — Dh. 

In dealing with this Senart has observed — ^‘One difficulty, however, 
remains. What is the real drift of that enumeration of qualities 
belonging to the fnahdmatray upon which stress has been laid by the 
king?” Ani. 1890, p, 93, n, 25). 
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We suggest that these three adjectives have been used to signify 
the negation of three evil dispositons about which Asoka speaks in 
the sentence isaya Zxsulopena, etc. We have seen that in that sentence 
Asoka speaks about three dispositions, i.e, those of envy, cruelty 
and idleness, but not of seven as has hitherto been understood. It 
is reasonable to suppose that in this sentence the king, in enumerating 
the qualities of the mahamatas, has purposely used these three words 
in negation of those dispositions. Let us now see how this supposi- 
tion of ours is supported by the text of the edict. Kern has taken 
akhakhase as equivalent to the Sanskrit akarkamlx, Senart has ac- 
cepted this interpretation and has been followed by Hultzsch who has 
quoted a verse of the Dhammapada in support of this view {CorpuSy 
p. 97, n. 8.), but the translation he has offered, i.e. harsh, does not 
seem to be very happy with reference to the context. Kern has re- 
marked — the kha in khakhase is due to the influence of the r in 
karkasa (JRAS.y N. S., XII, p. 392, n. i.). In the Amarakosa dictionary 
we have — kakkhatam kaihinam krUrann kafhoram ntsthuram 
drdhcvm. in the annotation of this verse it is written — kkakaradir iti 
kasmirakah^ karkasam iti daksinatyaputhah. So we find that nisthuram 
(cf. nithnliyena of the edict) is a synonym of kakkhatam^ khakkhatam 
(of Northern \x\(^\K)^khakhasamy owing to a confusion with the last 
syllable of the corresponding southern form karkaram which is, however, 
the most current expression. So, akhakhase of the edict means 
anidhurah and hence one who is free from cruelty. 

Then about acamde (acande): The word canda comes from the 
root cadi with ac in the sense of rage. In fact candah is always as- 
sociated with the idea of rage and anger. In the Raghuvamha (2/49) we 
have cavtda used in the sense of anger. So, acamde here signifies a 
person who is free from rage. Now, in the Manu Sanikita {7/48) it is 
stated that is one of the eight bad dispositions that arise from 

anger, so a man who is free from rage can never be subject to 
Thus, acamde should be translated here as a man who is free from the 
cause of We prefer this interpretation as it maintains a 

connection with tfie sentence isaya asulopena, etc., otherwise “free 
from anger” may do, and in that case the term has a wider application 
comprising many other things besides From the cast of the 

edict in the Indian Museum, and from the impression supplied by 
Hultzsch in his CorpuSy the next word of the sentence seems to be 
sekhimlamhhe^ as observed by Senart {Ind, Ant.y 1890, p. 93, n. 25), 
but not sakhinalairibhe as adopted by Hultzsch. Now, sekhinalayribhe 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 IS 
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represents the Sanskrit word sak^'narambhahiy composed of sa + 
ak$lrui + arambhalu It is well-known that in Sanskrit arambhah 
means exertion, so akslriah aramb/iah means non-diminution of exertion, 
and sak^inarambhah means in Bahuvrihi compound the person who is 
associated with non-diminution of exertion. In this sense we may 
take the word as referring to a person who is free from idleness and 
sloth, which primarily brings about the lelaxation of energy. We think 
that the initial sa of the word has been written as se^ the horizontal 
stroke of sa being reversed by mistake. Alarnbhah here does not mean 
‘destruction of life.’ 

So, the clause means — He who is free from cruelty, free from the 
cause of envy etc., and free from idleness ; thus signifying the negation 
of the three dispositions envy, cruelty and idleness. 

At Jaugada we have also acamdaqi^ which is thus common to the 
two texts. Then Biihler, Senart, Bhandarkar, A. C. Woolner, and Kern 
read the next word as aphalahatay but Hultzsch takes it as aplial {usn)my 
and the next word he reads as ^a. With aphal {usa)i]i followed by ta^ 
the word may stand for aphal {aha) ta. As a Bahuvrihi compound it 
means a person whose action does not become fruitless. For the sake 
of agreement with the corresponding version of the Dhauli text, we 
maintain that the word in this form means a person who does not 
spoil the fruit of his action by idleness, for idleness stands in the 
way of success, and perseverance wins it. It will then be a synonym 
of sekhtnUambhe of the Dhauli text, and it should be observed that 
both the words have identical figurative applications here. The only 
word that now remains to be traced is vacanele^ as read by Biihler. 
As the impression at this place is very indistinct, we find it impossible 
to verify the reading, but taking vacanele as the correct word, it ap^ 
pears that the word has some connection with vrakcana meaning cutting, 
from the root vrakc in the sense of cutting asunder. Then the second 
member of the compound should be a word meaning cruelty, so 
in vacanele we expect to find a word signifying a person who has 
cut off the tendency of cruelty. We can reasonably go no further. 
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TRASLATION 

Our explanatory rendering. From Hultzsch's Corpus. 

A B. 


1 ‘*See to this, then, the maxim 
of conduct is well laid down® 
(Bhandarkar). 

(What follows is the explanation 
of suvihiid niti). 

2 There is such an individual (ad- 
opted from the rendering of 
Senart) who is bound in world- 
ly ties, and who is tortured (by 
pa'^sions and habits). 

3 When this bond of wordly at- ; 
tachment (cf. bondage and 
misery of sin — Prinsep) is cut 
asunder by him all on a sudden 
(as indicated by his leaving 
home due to sudden religious 
zeal), his many relatives become 
"deeply grieved*' (Smith). 

4 "Consequently you should de- = 
sire — what ? — to follow the mid- 
dle path** (Bhandarkar), i.e. (the 
path that is intermediate bet- 
ween turning a sudden recluse 
on one hand, and suffering from 
the tortures of bad passions 
and habits on the other ; (from 
the bondage and misery of 
sin — Prinsep;, 

5 (The secret of success does not $ 
lie in turning a sudden recluse, 
but in the freedom from bad 
passions and habits. So, one 
should remember that) success 

is impossible with the following 
dispositions— with temporary 
(non-permanent) giving up of 


1 Now, you must pay attention 
to this, although you are well 
provided for. 

2 It happens in the administra- 
tion (of justice) that a single 
person suffers either imprison- 
ment or harsh treatment. 

5 In this case (an order) cancell- 
ing the imprisonment (is obtain- 
ed) by him accidentally, while 
(many) other people continue to 
suffer. 


In this case you must strive to 
deal (with all of them) imparti- 
ally. 


But one fails to act (thus) on 
account of the following dis- 
positions : envy, anger, cruelty, 
hurry, want of practice, lazi- 
ness and fatigue. 
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envy, with cruelty of compari- 
son, (and) with non- retreating 
or unchecked idleness and 
sloth, 

6 Hence you should desire what ? 
that these dispositions may not 
be yours (Bhandarkar). 

7 The maxim of conduct lies in 
noivlemporary (permanent) 
giving up in root (i.e. complete 
eradication, used with reference 
to cruelty) of all these (disposi- 
tions, such as envy, cruelty 
and sloth). 

8 (But people there are, who are 
subject to such tortures. For 
them this is the advice). Me 
who is thus (with envy, cruelty 
and sloth) oppressed, will move 
to rise, for (with the negative 
particle, in the sense of he has 
not the power to move, so long 
as he is thus oppressed, though) 
one needs must move, walk and 
advance (i.e. by gradual exer- 
tions in moral training). 

9 (But this exertion must be 
undertaken with a fixed aim). 
Whoever of you will point out 
this (niti to others), it should be 
said by him — dc not look to 
any other thing, such and such 
is the instruction of Devanam- 
piya (thereby calling upon the 
people in the name of the king 
to follow this precept, and 
exert themselves with one- 
minded ness). 

10 For this purpose has this lipi 
been engraved here that the 


6 (You) must strive for this, that 
these dispositions may not 
ari^e in you. 

7 And the root of all this is the 
absence of anger and tlic avoi- 
dance of hurry. 


8 He, who is fatigued in the ad- 
ministration (of justice), will 
not rise ; but one ought to 
move, to walk, an<l to advance. 


9 He who will pay attention to 
this, must tell you- — see that 
(you) discharge the debt (which 
you owe to the (king) : such 
is the instruction of Devanani- 
piya. 


10 For the following purpose has 
this rescript been written here, 
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nagalaviyohalakas may strive 
at all times that the people may 
not manifest sudden religious 
zeal (by leaving home), and 
may not at the same time 
suffer the sudden tortures (of 
bad tendencies). 

H And for this purpose I shall 
send out every five years (a 
IMahamatra) who is free from 
cruelty, free from the cause o[ 
anger, and free from idleness, 
etc. 
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(viz.) in order that the judicial 
officers of the city may strive 
at all times (for this), (that) 
neither undeserved fettering 
nor undeserved harsh treatment 
are happening to (men). 

II And for the following purpose 
I shall send out every five years 
(a IMahamatra) who will be 
neither harsh nor fierce (but) of 
gentle actions. 


POSTSCRIPT 

VVe find that this Separate Edict I is simply a .sermon on gradual 
moral improvement effected by giving up vices like envy, cruelty 
and idleness with one-minded attention. In this respect, it breathes 
forth the same sentiments expressed in the Rock Edict X. We here 
quote from V. A. Smith’s Asoka (third edition) wherein we find perhaps 
the best rendering of the text. ^‘Whatsoever exertions His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King makes^ all are for the sake of the life 
hereafter, so that every one may be freed from peril, and that peril 
is vice. Difficult, verily, it is to attain such freedom, whether by 
people of low or of high degree, save by utmost exertion, giving up 
all other aims,'" The Separate Edict I is rather more elaborate on 
these points. The Rock Edict X simply makes a general statement 
in sakale apaparisrava asa. Esa Hi parisrave ya apumiia'm, but the 
Separate Edict I explains this with illustrations. Beginning with Imehi 
cu fatehi no sampatipajati, i.e., with certain natural dispositions success 
is impossible (cf. dukaram tu kho etam^ i.e. it is difficult to attain this 
freedom from vice, of the R. E. X). Mark that the two expressions 
aim at almost the same thing, the edict speaks about the complete 
destruction of vices like envy, cruelty and idleness, and then it says 
E kilamte siy'^ etc. whereby the necessity of exertions is established 
as indicated by parakrama of the R.E.X. The idea of one-minded 
attention indicated by savam paricafitpd of the RE. X is expressed 
in the Separate Edict I by Hevammeva e dakhiye tuphaka tena vataviye 
amnam ne dekhata^ The Rock Edict X refers to the other world only 
once, but we have repeated references to svagam in the Separate Edict 
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I with clear indication of the line that one should follow for this 
purpose. So, the Separate Edict I is practically an elaborate com- 
mentary of the R.E.X. 

Now, about the Septate Edict II. This edict is nothing but 
E sermon on dhum^nd vijayci. Herein Asoka instructs his officers 
as to how they should conquer or gain the confidence of avijitanam 
amtanam. ‘The Rock Edict XIII also speaks about this dhamvia 
vijaya. There the chief aim of Asoka is to point out the superiority 
of this kind of conquest over the conquest made by force of arms. In 
order to illustrate this with examples he has alluded to his military 
conquest of Kalihga taking particular care to point out the evil effects 
of such conquests, and advising his sons and grandsons not to think 
of new conquests effected by force. But in the Separate Edict II, he 
has pointed out the means of dhamma vijaya. We, therefore, find that 
these two edicts really deal with the same subject, the Separate Edict 
II clearly explaining the means of dhamma vijaya which was simply 
mentioned in the R.E.XIII, but not sufficiently explained there. 
The object of alluding to the conquest of Kalinga so elaborately in 
the R.E.XIII can thus be clearly understood when that Edict is read 
with the Separate Edict II, This is also the reason why the latter 
was engraved at Kalinga in the place of the R.E.XIII. 

Now, about the numbering of these two separate edicts. We think 
Prinsep is perfectly justified in his numeration. Separate Edict I 
being a substitute of the Rock Edict X should reasonably be numbered 
I, but the other being the substitute of the Rock Edict XIII should 
be numbered II, This we can say from the internal evidence of 
these two edicts, and numeration should properly be based on this 
principle. But the edicts have been engraved at Dhauli and Jaugada 
without taking care to preserve this order. Perhaps greater importance 
was attached to the Separate Edict I, and hence the whole of the left 
column was reserved for this edict at Dhauli, At Jaugada we also find 
that this edict has been put into prominence by shifting it to the left. 
But this does not prove that the edicts should be numbered by observ- 
ing the manner of engraving in two particular places only (as sug- 
gested by Cunningham in his Corpus, p. 20, and supported by other 
scholars) without taking into considerartion the order of the whole 
series of edicts to which they belong, and which have been engraved 
at other places. 

We have another most important suggestion to make here. We 
find that towards the end of the R, E, IX, the texts of Girnar, Dhauli 
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and Jaugada differ from those of Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. 
Now, what is the cause of this difference and similarity ? In order 
to find this out, we have to look to the inscriptions at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. We find that the Rock Edicts XI, XII, and XIII were not 
inscribed at those two places, but the two Separate Edicts were added 
to the series engraved there. These omissions and additions are un- 
doubtedly not accidental. When those responsible for the Dhauli 
and Jaugada inscriptions decided to leave out the Rock Edicts XI, 

XII, and XIII from the whole series, they counteracted this omission 
by the introduction of the two Kalinga Edicts, and by changing the 
texts of the Rock Edict IX towards the end in such a way that the 
new text might satisfactorily account for the omission uncovered by 
the new Kaliiiga Edicts. Now, we have seen that the Kalinga Edict I 
here stands for the R. E. X, and the Kalinga Edict II for the R. E. 

XIII, so, of the three edicts omitted, the Rock Edicts XI and XII 
remain to be represented, and this was done by the new text of the 
R. E. IX. The Rock Edict XI is simply a sermon on almsgiving 
and liberality, and the Rock Edict XII, though it principally deals 
with toleration and concord, also speaks about gifts and reverence 
(vide the first sentence of the edict). The new text of the R. E. IX, 
is nothing but a sermon on liberality, and thus it deals with the same 
subject treated in the R. E. XI, and in the first part of the R. E. XII. 
Even there is substantial agreement in the composition. Compare Na 

tu etarisam asti danam ,yarisairh dha'^ainadanam (G. IX. 7 )j with 

Nasii etarisam danam yurisam dhainmadanam of the R. E. XI. (G. XI 
i), and Sadhu daiiain (G IX. 7) with Sadhu danam (G. XL 2), and 
I dam kacam idam sadhu iti (G. IX. 8), with I dam sadhu tdam 
katavyam (G.XI. 3). Even “therefore should a friend, lover, relative 
or comrade exhort saying — this ought to be done, this is excellent,’^ 
of the new text of the Rock Edict IX (G. IX. 7-8) seems to 
be an echo of ‘'this ought to be said by father, son, brother, friend, 
or comrade, nay, even by a neighbour — this is excellent, this ought 
to be done^’ of the Rock Edict XI (G. XL 3 )* The instructions 
about the proper treatment of slaves and servants, and of -hearken- 
ing to father and mother, etc. of the Rock Edict XI, (G. XL 2-3) 
are mere repetition of similar sentiments expressed in the Rock 
Edicts III and IX. Besides, we have this matter already dealt with 
in the earlier part of the R. E. IX (G. IX. 4-5), and hence it was not 
considered necessary to repeat it in the latter part of the same Edict. 
It will thus be evident how the Rock Edict XI has been mostly in- 
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corporated in the new text of the R. E. IX. Now, about the Rock 
Edict XII. It deals with toleration and concord, a subject which 
had already been touched upon by the Ruck Edict VII. It says — 
‘^The king desires that in all places men of every denomination may 
abide, for they all desire mastery over their senses and purity of mind.” 
This lays down the principle of toleration dealt with ii) the Rock Edict 
XII, and supports the principles of ‘‘the growth in the essence of the 
matter” discussed therein. The Rock Edict VII was, therefore, con- 
sidered sufficient for the pupose of the Rock Edict XII, so far at least 
as the Kalihga country was concerned, and hence no addition of a 
new text was considered necessary for R. E. XII. 

About the Rock Edict XIII, it can be said that it contains a vivid 
description of the sufferings of the people of Kalihga during the war, 
and hence it could not be agreeable to the people of that country to 
be reminded of an unfortunate past event. It was, therefore, statesman- 
like not to engrave this edict at Kalihga. But its place was taken 
up by the Kalihga Edict II, which deals with dhammavijaya, pointing 
out the means of securing the love and confidence of the people^, as 
was absolutely nece:sary for pacifying a newly conquered country. 
The selection was thus made with a purpose. 

We now find how the omission of the Rock Edicts XI, XII and 
XIII has been made up by the Kalihga Edicts and by the new text 
of the R. EU IX. Bat why this new text should be added to the R. E, 
IX, and not to the Rock Edict X is an important point which engages 
our attention. We find that the Rock Edict X has not been omitted 
at Kalihga, so there was no necessity of the Kalihga Edict I to be 
engraved there, for the latter is practically an elaborate copy of the 
former. Tins is to be observed that at the beginning of the series 
engraved at Dhauli and Jaugada i.e, at the begininng of the Rock Edict 
I engraved there, we have two additional words Khapimgalasi pavatasi 
which are not found in the texts of G. K. S. and M. The real signi- 
ficance of the additton of these two words has not yet been clearly 
understood. This shows that the selection of the series engraved at 
Dhauli and Jaugada was specially made for those two places, but not 
for any other place. The necessity of such selection can also be 
understood when we find that some edicts were omitted, while others 
were added and texts changed. At the time of selection it was per- 
haps decided to omit the Rock Edict X also from the series engraved 
in those two places, and hence the new text was added towards 
the end of the R. E. IX. Had the omission of the R, -E, X not 
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been decided upon the new text would have been added to the R. E. X 
and there would have been no necessity of the Kalinga Edict L We 
thus find that the original intention was to omit the Rock Edicts X- 
XIII from the Kalinga series, but the Rock Edict X was retained by * 
mistake. It is also possible that both the Rock Edict X and the Kalinga 
Edict I were engraved at Kalinga, because they were considered supple- 
mentary to one another, the latter being looked upon as a commentary 
of the former, the connection between these two edicts being perfectly 
clear to the authority. This is the strongest proof against the taking of 
bamdhanam and palikilesam of the Kalinga Edict I in the sense of 
imprisonment and torture by the officers, for, from the foregoing dis- 
cussions it is perfectly clear that they were not used by the authors 
of the edicts in those senses, and that the Kalinga Edict I is nothing 
but a sermon on morality, as it is an explanatory commentary of the 
R, E, X which has no connection whatsoever with administrative impri- 
sonment and tortures. But there is another most interesting point to be 
discussed in this connection. We know that the texts of Girnar, 
Dhauli and Jangada form a distinct group with substantial agreement 
towards the later part of the R. E. IX, where new text was necessary 
at Dhauli and Jaugada to counteract the omission of the Rock Edicts 
XI and XII. But Girnar does not omit these two edicts, for, it has 
the Edicts I-XIV engraved there in perfect serial order, and hence 
it had no necessity of a summary statement like those of Dhauli and 
Jaugada at the end of the R. E. IX. What is thus justified in the 
case of Dhauli and Jaugada is redundant in the case of Girnar, yet we 
find the same added to the R. E. IX engraved there : Does it not 
signify that the authorities, responsible for the Girnar inscriptions, 
received a copy of the edicts after the plan and texts of the Kalinga 
Edict had been definitely settled, and that the new text of the R. 

E. IX was by mistake forwarded to Girnar, and that Girnar inscrip- 
tion is later in date than those of Dhauli and Jaugada ? This is an 
instance of “the blunder of the writer” alluded to in the R. E. XIV, 
just as the Kalinga Edict I and the Rock Edict X show how one 
text has been “sometimes condensed, sometimes expanded,” and how 
“everything is not brought together everywhere.” 

Manindra Mohan Bose 


I. H. Q., JUNE, 1937 
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The Origin and Development of Numerals 

II 

IV. The use and development of the numerals among 

THE ARABS 

With the accession of the Abbasides, long before the Muhammadan 
influence spread through Arabia and Persia, passion for learning, 
especially astronomy and mathematics, grew up with the Arabs. The 
mathematical knowledge of the Arabs rested upon the Elements of 
Euclid, ^which, immediately on being translated into Arabic, was 
enthusiastically studied by them, and on which they made considerable 
advances. In the 9th century a,D., they borrowed from the Indians 
their decimal system, numerals and arithmetic. At the instance 
of the Caliph Manun (about 280 A,H.) the mathematician Muhammad 
ibn Musa, commonly called Khowarizimi, wrote a short Algebraical 
treatise which gave the best known and most useful illustrations drawn 
from everyday problems of life. This treatise first introduced into 
Europe a knowledge of Algebra. The Latin translation of Khowari- 
zimi served as a manual to the European scholars of the i6th cen- 
tury supplying to them knowledge of Algebra earliest in point of 
time, 1 

From that time onward, there were numerous Arabic writers upon 
arithmetic, as that subject occupied one of the high places among 
the sciences, but most of them did not feel it necessary to refer to 
the origin of the symbols, the knowledge of which might well have 
been taken for granted. 

The earliest Arabic documents containing the numerals are two 
manuscripts of 874 3^ud 888 A,D.^ They appear a century later in 
a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D. There is also an early trace of 
their use on a pillar recently discovered in a church, apparently des- 
troyed as early as the tenth century, not far from the Jeremiah Monas- 


1 Literary and Scientific Activities under the Caliphate by 
S. Khoda Buksh; 

2 Karpinski, Hindu Numerals in the Fihrist, vol. XI (3) 
pp. 121 ff. 
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tery in Egypt. A graffito in Arabic on this pillar has the date 349 
A.H., which corresponds to 961 A.D. ^ For the dating of Latin docu- 
ments the Arabic forms were used as early as the thirteenth century. 
In fact, it was from the eighth century that progress of learning began 
with the Arabs ; from the eighth century to the thirteenth century 
Muhammadism was to the western world what Rome and Athens 
and the Italo-Hellenic influence generally had been to the ancient 
civilisation. Mr. Libri, in his Histoire des Mathematiques, says, 
^^If they did not possess the spirit of invention which distinguished 
the Hindus and the Greeks, they at least possessed the virility of a 
new and victorious people, with a desire to understand what others 
had accomplished, and a taste which led them with equal ardour to 
the study of algebra and of poetry, of philosophy and of language."* 

Mr. Fleet says that the method of calculation by abacus spread 
from India to Arabia. It is to be noted that the debt the Arabs 
are said to owe to Hindu mathematicians for their arithmetical nota- 
tion is closely connected with the question of the existence of the 
abacus in ancient India. The gobar numerals of the Arabs are 
said to be derived more or less from the abacus. Mr. G. R. Kaye* 
has pointed out that while various writers have said that the abacus 
was in common use in India, they have not given any proof of their 
assertion. He accepts no doubt that a form of abacus is now in use 
in India but that fact, he says, does not enable us to affirm that the 
appliance dates from any early times in India. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence and Mr. Fleet* draws our attention to a passage 
which perhaps yields such evidence. The passage is found in the 
Divyavadana which is regarded as dating generally from before A.D, 
joo, though parts of it may be placed two centuries or more later. 
It is in chapter 19, entitled Jyotiskavadana (ed. Cowell and Neil, 
p. 262ff) ; the story begins thus: — 

‘‘There lived in Rajagrha a rich householder named Subhadra, 
who greatly favoured the Nirgranthas (the Jains). On a cert^n occa- 
sion Buddha, wandering through Rajagrha for alms, came to Subhadra s 


1 Archeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
1908-1909, London, 1910, p. 18. 

2 Libri, Histoire des Mathematiques, vol, I, p. I 74 * 

3 J. A. S. B., 1908, pp. 293-297. 

4 J, R. A.S., 1911, pp. 519-^^ 
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house, and in the course of conversation told Subhadra that his wife 
was about to bear a son who would devote himself to the Buddhist 
faith and attain the condition of an Arhat. The interview was wit- 
nessed by a person named Bhurika who was the owner of a charitable 
hall, and was entitled to expect that Buddha should have applied 
to him for alms rather than to Subhadra. When Buddha, having 
his alms-bowl filled by Subhadra, had gone away, Bhurika went 
to Subhadra, and asked what had occurred. Subhadra explained. 
Then we are told (p, 263, line 8) : — ^ m\^ ^ 

(He, Bhurika, who was skilled in gauitra, took a 
svetavarna and began to count or calculate.). 

The upshot was that Bhurika confirmed the prediction. It is 
clear that Bhurika was an adept in making and testing predictions 
by means of calculations. The editors, regarding him as an astrologer, 
have explained “ganitra” in their index of words as meaning ‘*an astro- 
loger’s instrument, an abacus,” and '‘svetavarna” as meaning also 
‘‘an astrologer’s instrument.” The appropriate meaning of ^vetavarna, 
lit. “having a white colour'’ is “chalk,” as assigned to it in Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary. Now what is the meaning of ganitra ? 
Ganitra is formed with the suffix //rtf. The rule 3. 2. 184 of Panini 
teaches us the use of this suffix in the sense of instrument to form 
such words as khanitra, ‘an instrument for digging/ aritra, ‘a rudder,’ 
lavitra, ^a sickle,’ and dhavitra ^a fan.’ This gives an appropriate 
meaning to ganitra which explains the above passage thus: — 

“He, Bhurika, being skilled in the use of the appliance for 
counting (of abacus) took a piece of chalk and began to count or 
calculate.” 

This distinctly suggests the use of some form of the abacus in 
the shape of a board— the well-known ;^//tf/tf/^tfi— coloured black and 
ruled ready for use so that calculaions could be made on it with a 
piece of chalk. This gives, according to Mr. Fleet, a documentary 
evidence of the use of abacus in ancient India. This was surely the 
father of the system of gobar or dust numerals. The significance of the 
term gobar is doubtless that the numerals were written on the dust 
abacus. It has been stated by Al-Biruni that the Hindus often perform- 
ed numerical computations in the sand. The term is found as early as 
circa 950, in the verses of an anonymous writer of Kairwan, in which 


I See Biihler, Indian Paleography, pp, 5, sec. 37, c. 
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the author speaks of one of his works on gobar calculation. From 
the tenth century the Arabs used these gobar numerals and they knew 
the numerals as Indian forms. It is, therefore, certain that the Arabs 
used the gobar forms before the later numerals reached them in 773 
A.D. The gobar numerals varied more or less, but substantially they 
were of the following forms (read from right to left)d — 

I QY 7 6 9 / 

^ Q S 7 

ao9 7 U f } > \ 

4 9872 ^ 9^^5 ! 

The first definite trace that we have of the introduction of the 
system of numerals into Arabia dates from 773 A.D. At that time 
the second Abbasside Khalif Al-Mansur was ruling and an Indian astro- 
nomer visited his court bringing with him tables of the planets accord- 
ing to the mean motions, with observations relative to both Solar 
and Lunar Eclipses and the ascension of the signs; these were trans- 
lated into Arabic at the Khalif’s command by Muhammad Bin Ibrahim 
Al-Fazari.® Al-Khowarazmi and Habash (Ahmed ibn Abdallah, died 
c. 870) based their well-known tables upon the work of Al-FazarL ft 
may be asserted as highly probable that the numerals came at the same 
time as the tables. They were certainly known a few decades later, 
and before 825 A.D., about which time the original of the Algoritmi 
de nuinero Indorum was written, as that work makes no pretence 
of being the first work to treat of the numerals. The three writers 


1 Silvestre de Sacy gives the ordinary modern Arabic forms, 
calling them Indian, 

2 Colebrooke, Essays, vol., 11, p. 504. 
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mentioned above cover the period from the end of the eighth to the 
end of the ninth century and the historians Al-Masudi and Al-Biruni 
followed quits closely. One document cited by Woepcke is of special 
interest since it shows at an early period, 970 A.Do the use of the 
ordinary Arabic forms alongside the gobar. The title of the work 
is Interesting ani Beautiful Problems on Numbers copied by Ahmed 
ibn Muhammad (951-1024) from a work by a priest and physician, 
Nazir ibn Yumn al-Quas (died c, 990).^ It was Al-Khowarizmi who 
appreciating at once the importance of the position system brought 
from India wrote an arithmetic based upon these numerals, and 
this was translated in the time of Adelhard of Bath (c. 1130). This 
system used by Al-Khowarizmi found its way into Europe through 
the Latin translation. 

In this way when the importance of the place value was appre- 
ciated by the Arabs, the complete system of modern Arabic numerals 
grew up: 

I r r ^ o . 7 y /\ ^7 0 

The Arabs, however, did not adopt the circle, since it bore some 
resemblance to the letter ‘'five*' of their system. The earlist Arabic 
zero known is the dot, used in a manuscipt of 873 a.d. Sometimes 
both the dot and the circle are used in the same work having the 
same meaning, which is the case in an Arabic Ms., an abridged 
arithmetic of Jamshid, 982 a,h. (1575 A.D.). As given in this work 
the numerals are : 

9 A V 7 o H / 0 

I have already stated that the Hindus called the zero Sunya or void. 
This passed over into the Arabic as assifr or sifr. When Leonardo of 
Pisa wrote upon the Hindu numerals he spoke of this character as 
zephirum. Maximus Planudes called it tziphra. The English cipher 
or zero, French chiffre, is derived from the same Arabic word assifr. 

I have already cited the various forms of gobar numerals, an 
examination of which will show that the Sth form resembles to a great 
extent the modern Arabic numerals, except that there is no sign 
for zero in the gobar system. The sign for zero was added much 


I D. E. Smith and L, C, Karpinski> Hindu Arabic Numerals. 
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later when the Arabs came to appreciate the importance of place 
value from the Indian mathematicians. They finally adopted the 
modern numerals and helped to introduce them into Europe. 


V. THE INTRODUCTION AND SPREAD OF THE NUMERALS IN 
EUROPE INDICATING A SOLUTION OF THE HINDU- 
ARABIC QUESTION 

We have dealt with the origin and growth of Hindu numerals 
and also the use of the numerals among the Arabs ; here we shall 
take up the question of their introduction into Europe, a solution of 
which, we are led to believe, helps the solution of the Hindu- Arabic 
question of the numerals. 

‘‘One theory is that the Hindu system of numerals, without the 
zero, early reached Alexandria (450 A.D.), and that the Neo-Pytha* 
gorean love for the mysterious and specially for the oriental led to 
its use as something bizarre and cabalistic, that it was then passed 
along the Mediterranean, reaching Davius Boethius in Athens or in 
Rome, and the schools of Spain, being discovered in Africa and 
Spain by the Arabs even before they themselves knew the improved 
system with the place value.” ^ Another theory has been set forth 
by Bubnov that the numerals found their way in Europe from ancient 
symbols used on the abacus, but that the zero was of Hindu origin.^ 
The latter theory is not tenable in the light of what has been said 
in previous chapters. 

The Spanish forms of the numerals were called the huruf al- 
gobar, the gobar or dust numerals, as distinguished from the huruf 
al-jumal or alphabetic numerals. The signification of the term gobar 
is doubtless that these numerals were written on the dust abacus, 
this plan being distinct from the counter method of representing 
numbers. Al-Biruni states that the Hindus often perfomed numerical 
computation in the sand. 

The gobar numerals themselves were first made known to Europe 
by Silvestre de Sacy, who discovered them in an Arabic manuscript 
from the library of the ancient abbey of St. -Germain-des-Pres. The 


1 D, E. Smith and L,C. Karpinski, The Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

2 Bubnov, Origin and History of our Numerals (Russian), 
1908. 
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system has nine characters, but no zero. A dot above a character 

indicates tens, two dots hundreds, and so on, 5 meaning 50, and 5 
meaning S>000, When we consider that the dot is found for zero in 
the Bakhsali manuscript' and that it was used in subscript form in 
the Kitab al-Fihrist^ in the tenth century, and as late as the sixteenth 
century, although in this case probably under Arabic influence, we 
are forced to believe that this form may also have been of Hindu 
origin. The fact seems to be that the Arabs did not immediately 
adopt ^he Hindu zero, because it resembled their 5; they used the 
superscript dot as serving their purposes fairly well; they may, indeed, 
have carried this to the west and have added it to the gobar forms 
already there, just as they transmitted it to the Persians. Further 
more, the Arab and Hebrew scholars of Northern Africa in the tenth 
century knew these numerals as Indian forms, for a commentary on the 
Safar Yesirah by Abu Sahl ibn Tamin (probably composed at Kair- 
wan, c. 950) speaks of “the Indian arithmetic known under the name 
of gobar or dust calculation’' The Indian use of subscript dots 
to indicate the tens, hundreds, thousands etc. is established by a 
passage in the Kitab al-Fihrist (987 a.d.) in which the writer discus- 
ses the written language of the people of India. 

The gobar numerals varied more or less, but were substantially 
as those shown on page 359 above. 

These gobar numerals resemble modern numerals much more 
closely than the Arab numerals do. 

How did these gobar numerals reach Boethius and Europe ? Cer- 
tainly along trade routes with the merchant people trading in India. 
Even in very remote times, before the Hindu numerals were sculp- 
tured in the cave of Nana Ghat, there were trade relations between 
Arabia and India. Indeed, long before the Aryans went to India 
the great Turanian race had spread its civilisation from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indus. At a much later period the Arabs were the 
intermediaries between Egypt on the west, and the farther Orient. 
The Romans also exchanged products with the East. Horace says 
•‘a busy trader, you hasten to the farthest Indies, flying from poverty 
over sea, over crags, over fires,” 

There may be another theory of the spread of numerals in Europe. 
With the progress of Buddhism, severals centres of learning grew 


1 Possibly as early as the third century A.D, 

2 Ascribed by the Arabic writer to India. 

3 Reinaud, Memoire sur P Inde, p. 399* 
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Up in India which attracted scholars from China, Persia, Central 
Asia, Greece and other far off countries. In 62 A.D,, the then Chinese 
Emperor sent an ambassador to India. So that it was entirely pos- 
sible for the numerals of the Punjab to have worked their way to 
western countries through Afganistan and Persia at that early date. 

As regards the Arabs, in the fifth century they traded by sea 
with India and even with China, and Hira was an emporium for the 
wares of the East, so that any numeral system of any part of the 
world could hardly have been isolated. Long before the activity of 
the Arabs, ships sailed from the Isthmus of Suez to all the commer- 
cial ports of Southern Europe and up into the Black Sea. Hindus 
were found among the merchants who frequented the bazars of 
Alexandria, and Brahmins were reported even in Byzantium. The 
Gulistan of the Persian poet Sadi contains such a passage : — 

^‘I met a merchant who owned one hundred and forty camels, 
fifty slaves and porters. He answered to me : want to cany 

sulphur of Persia to China, which in that country, as I hear, bears 
a high price ; and thence to take Chinese ware to Roum; and from 
Roum to load up with brocades for Hind ; and so to trade Indian 
steel to Halib. From Halib I will convey its glass to Yeman, and 
carry the painted cloths of Yeman back to Persia.’’^ Still another 
certain route for the entrance of the numerals into Christian Europe 
was through the pillaging and trading carried on by the Arabs on 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, As early as 652 A.IX in 
the thirteenth year of the Hejira, the Muhammadans descended upon 
the shores of Sicily and took much spoil. It is therefore reasonable 
to conclude that in the Middle Ages as in the time of Bcethius, it 
was a simple matter for any enquiring scholar to become acquainted 
with such numerals of the Orient as merchants may have used for 
warehouse or price marks. ^ 

To sum up, therefore, there was abundant intercourse between 
the East and the West for some centuries before the Hindu numerals 
appear in any manuscripts in Christian Europe, The numerals must 
of necessity have been known to many traders in a country like Italy 
at least as early as the ninth century, and probably even earlier, but 
there was no reason for preserving them in treatises. Therefore 


1 Gulistan-Sadi, born at Shiraz in 1193 - He himself travelled 
from India to Europe. 

2 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 *7 
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when a man like Gerbert (afterwards Pope Sylvester II from 999 to 
1003) made them known to the scholarly circles, he was merely des- 
cribing what had been familiar in a small way to many people in 
a different walk of life. 

In the I2th century A.D., four Englishmen : Adelhard of Bath 
(c. 1130), Robert of Chester (c. 1143) William Shelley, and Daniel 
Morley (1180) are known* to have journeyed to Spain in the twelfth 
century for the purpose of studying mathematics and Arabic, Adel- 
hard of Bath translated from Arabic into Latin Al-Khowarazimi’s 
astronomical tables, while Robert of Chester is known as the trans- 
lator of Al-KhowarazimPs algebra. The earliest trace of computation 
with Hindu numerals in Germany is an Algerismus of 1143, now 
in the Hofbibliothek in Vienna. It was about the same time that 
Rabbi Abraham ibn Meir ibn Ezra of Toledo wrote a book called 
the Safar ha-Mispar, the Book of Number, in the Hebrew language. 
Probably he acquired his knowledge of the Hindu arithmetic in his 
native town of Toledo. 

Of all the mediaeval writers, probably the one most instrumental in 
introducing the numerals to the scholars of Europe was Leonardo 
of Pisa. But more popular were the treatises of Alexander de Villa 
Dei (c. 1240 A.D.) and John of Halifax (Sacrobosco, c. 1250 A.D.) 
who were responsible for the rapid spread of the numerals among 
the common people. Sacrobosco*s work was of special interest in- 
asmuch as the extended use of this work made the term ^Arabic 
numerals’ commonly known. In the introduction it is stated that this 
science of reckoning was due to a philosopher named Algus, whence 
the name algorismus, and in the section on numeration reference 
is made to the Arabs as the inventors of this science. Though some of 
the commentators were aware of the Hindu origin of the numerals, 
they took the text as it stood; and hence the belief that Arabs were 
responsible for the invention of the numerals gained much ground in 
Europe. 

In Europe the complete system with the zero was derived from 
the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of Algorithmus. This word is noth- 
ing more than a transcription of Al-Khowarizmi as wa^ conjectured 
by Reinaud, and has become plain since the publication of a unique 


I Wallis, Algebra, 1685, p. 12 seq. 
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Cambridge manuscript containing a Latin translation, perhaps by 
Adelhard of Bath^ of the lost arithmetical treatise of the Arabian 
mathematician. The arithmetical methods of Al-Khowarizmi were 
simplified by later Eastern writers, and these simpler methods were 
introduced to Europe by Leonardo of Pisa in the west and Maximus 
Planudes in the east. The term zero appears to come from the 
Arabic sifr through the form zephyre used by Leonardo.' 

As a result of this brief survey of the evidence mentioned in this 
Chapter, we come to these conclusions: — (i) commerce and travel 
helped the spread of numerals in Europe: (2) merchants trading in 
India, China. Arabia, Persia and Palestine had every opportunity 
of knowing the elementary number systems of the peoples with whom 
they were trading, but they did not put this knowledge in a permanent 
written form ; (3) there is every reason to believe that the numerals 
in some forms were known to European merchants, long before 
the Arabs introduced the perfect system into Europe; (4*) the wonder 
is that though the Hindu-Arabic numerals were known in lOOO 
A.D,^ and formed the subject matter of an elaborate work by Fibonacci 
in 1202, more extended manuscript evidence of their appearance before 
that time has not been found, even when they were more or less 
known to many merchants and travellers of Christian Europe in 
the Middle Ages." 


VL HINDU ORIGIN OF NUMERALS AND THE GRADUAL 
EVOLUTION OF THE MODREN FORMS 

It has been said that the earliest Arabic documents containing 
the numerals are two manuscripts of 874 and 888 A.D. They appear 
about a century later in a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D. There 
is also an early trace of their use on a pillar recently discovered in 
a church apparently destroyed as early as the tenth century, not far 
from the Jeremiah Monastery in Egypt. A graffito in Arabic on 
this pillar has the date 349 A,H., corresponding to 961 A.D. The 
complete system with the zero was introduced, however, in Europe 
by the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of, Algorithmus, algorithm. But 


t Encyclopsedia Britannica, nth edition, Numerals. 

2 D, E, Smith and L, C* Karpinski, Hindu-Arabic Numerals, 
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tl>e use of numerals in India can be followed back to the Nanaghat 
inscription,- supposed to date from the early part of the 3rd century 
B.C. The forms of the later Indian numerals for the nine digits 
af^ar to be clearly derived from the earlier system. The Nanaghat 
and *'cave” numerals give forms earlier than the introduction of the 
system of position, while Devanagari, derived from a computaion of 
all the systems, was used with a zero and position value. ^ 

^*It was not apparently till 773 a.d." says C. E. Bay ley, ‘That 
the Arabs became acquainted with the Indian ciphers and with the 
Indian method of notation and arithmetic. They obtained this 
knowledge from a book presented by the envoy of an Indian monarch 
to the Khalif Al-Mansur. Probably the Indian monarch was one of 
the Hindu kings of Kabul. At least the modern Arabic numerals 
seem to be derived from the peculiar form of those then employed 
in that part of India. At that date the complete Indian system 
{employing the zero) was used, it was with this that the Arabs first came 
in contact. This seems clear from the excessive eulogiums lavished 
by them upon the new system of numeration and calculation, as 
being infinitely superior to the Greek system.”- 

. As a matter of fact there is abundant reason for believing that 
Hindu numerals would naturally have been known to the Arabs, 
and even along every trade route to the remote west, long before 
the zero entered to make their place-value possible, and that the charac- 
ters, the methods of calculating, the improvements that took place from 
time to time, the zero when it appeared, and the customs as to solv- 
ing business problems, would all have been made known from genera- 
tion along these same trade routes from the orient to the Occident. 
It must always be kept in mind that it was to the tradesman and 
the wandering scholar that the spread of such learning was due, 
rather than to the schoolman. Indeed Avicenna® (9801087 A.D.) 
in a short biography of himself relates that when his people were living 
at Bokhara his father sent him to the house of a grocer to learn the 
Hindu art of reckoning, in which this grocer (oil dealer, possibly) 


1 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874. 

2 Sir C. E. Bayley, “On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals'\ 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vols. XIV, XV. 

3 Carrade Vaux, Avicenna, Paris 1900. His full name was Abu- 
Ali-al-Hossein ibn Sina, 
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was expert.^ Even in very remote times, before the Hindu nu- 
merals were sculptured in the cave of Nanaghat, there were trade 
relations between Arabia and India. Indeed long before the Aryans 
went to India, the great Turanian race had spread its ciivilisation 
from the Mediterranean to the Indus.^ At a much later period the 
Arabs were the intermediaries between Egypt and Syria on the west, 
and the further orient. Indeed, there is ample testimony to the 
caravan trade from India, across Arabia, and on to the banks of 
the Nile. About the sixth century B.c. Scylax, a Persian Admiral 
under Darius, from Caryanda on the coast of Asia Minor, travelled 
to north-west India and wrote upon his ventures. Such number 
systems as there were in these lands would naturally have been 
known to a man of his attainments. 

For over five hundred years Arabic writers and others continued 
to apply to works on Arithmetic the name ^'Indian. In the tenth 
century such writers are ‘Abdallah-ibn Al- Hasan, Abul Qasim (died 
987 A.D.) of Antioch and Mohammed ibn Abdallah Abu Naser (c. 
982), of Kalwada near Bagdad. Others of the same period or earlier 
(since they are mentioned in the Fihrist, 987 A.D.) who explicitly 
use the word ^^Hindu’^ or Indian, are Si nan ibn Al-Fath of Harran 
and Ahmed ibn Omar AI-KarabisT. In the eleventh century came 
AFBiruni (973-1048) and Ali ibn Ahmed Abul-Hasan Al Naswi (c. 
1030). Even in the first half of the 14th century, Maximus Planudes^ 
a Greek monk, followed the Arabic usage in calling his work 
“Indian*' Arithmetic. 

The next question is, therefore, the source of information of the 
Arabs. In the seventh century the Arab empire became an ellipse 
of learning with its foci at Bagdad and Cordova, and its rulers not 
infrequently took pride in demanding intellectual rather than com- 
mercial treasures. It was at this time that the Hindu numerals 
found their way to the north. It is not possible to find out the 
exact time when they were actually known. But this much is cer- 
tain that in the eighth century they were taken to Bagdad. 

It is stated in the preface to the Astronomical tables of Bin- 


1 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu- Arabic Numerals. 

2 G. Oppert, On the Ancient Commerce of India, Madras, 1879, 
p. 8. 

3 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu-Arabic Numerals, 
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aLAdami, published by his contiiiuator, A 1 Qasim in 920 A.D., that 
in the reign of the second Abasside Khalif Al-Mansur> in 773 A.D. 
‘"an Indian astronomer, well versed in the science he professed, 
visited the court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the planets 
according to the mean motions, with observations relative to both 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses, and ascensions of the signs. The Khalif 
embracing the opportunity thus presented to him, commanded the 
book to be published for a guide to the Arabians.*’ The task de- 
volved on Mohammed Bin Ibrahim AlFazari, whose version is known 
by the name of the greater Sind-hind. Colebrooke was of opinion 
that the Sind-hind was a copy of the revised Brahma-sidhanata 
of Brahmagupta, and that the fact was deducible from the number 
of elapsed days between the beginning of the planetary motions and 
the commencement of the present age of the world according to the 
Indian reckoning as it is quoted by Abu Mashar (an astrologer of 
Balkh) and which agrees precisely with Brahmagupta.* The work 
of AlFazari, taken from the Hindu astronomy, continued to be in 
general use among the Arabs until the time of Al-Mamun for whom it 
was epitomised by Mohamed Bin Musa A1 Khowarizmi; and his 
abridgment was thence forward known by the title of the less Sind- 
hind. Contemporary with Al-Khowarizmi and working under Al- 
Mamun was a Jewish astronomer, Abul-Taiyib Sened ibn AH, who 
wrote a work on Hindu arithmetic. Abul-Hasan AH Al-Masudi 
(d. 946) of Bagdad who travelled to the China Sea on the east, at 
least as far south as Zanzibar, and to the Atlantic on the west, speaks 
of the nine figures with which the Hindus reckoned. 

To sum up, therefore, we have up till now shown that the Indian 
claim to invention of the value of position and the zero rests first on the 
distinct testimony of Arab historians, and other Arab writers to that 
effect; on the certainty that it was practically used by the Indians 
at a date considerably anterior to that at which it can be really 
shown to have been used by any other people; and the Indian claim 
to the ^“zero” rests on exactly similar grounds. This claim is further 
establised by the early records of inscriptions on caves and hills 
during the reign of Asoka and other princes. 

As to the forms of the numerals, fashion played a leading part 
until printing was invented. This tended to fix these forms, although 
in writing there is still a great variation. 


I Colebrooke, Essays, vol II, p, 505, 
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I In the early printed books ^'one” was often written as i, perhaps 
to save types, just as some modern typewriting use the same 
character for i and /. One appears in such forms as 


2 ^‘Tvvo'* often as z. In early printed books 12 appears as i z. 
In the mediaeval manuscripts the following forms are common : — 



It is evident from the early traces that it is merely a cursive form 
for the primitive just as 3 comes forS, as in Nanaghat, 

3 “Three” usually had a special type in the first printed books, 
although occasionally it appears as 3. In the mediaeval manuscripts 
it varied rather less than most of the others : 



4 “Four” has changed greatly; and one of the first tests as to the 
age of a manuscript on arithmetic, and the place where it was written, 
is the examination of this numeral. Until the time of printing the 

9 

most common form was ^ , although the Florentine manuscript 

of Leonardo of Pisa's work has the form 4 . ; but the manuscripts 
show that the Florentine arithmeticians and astronomers rather early 

began to straiten the first of these form up to forms like and 
^ or cj, more closely resembling the present form. The first printed 
books generally used the present form with the closed top 4# fhe open 

top used in writing ^ being purely modern. The following are other 

forms of the four, from various manuscripts:— 
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5 ''Five” also varied greatly before the time of printing, as : — 



6 *^Six” has changed rather less than most of the others, chief 
variation being in the slope of the top 



7 '‘Seven” like "four” has assumed its present form only since 
the fifteenth century. 

8 "Eight” like "six” has changed but little. In mediaeval times 
there are a few variants of interest. 

9 Nine has not varied much. 

o Variation of zero is given below. 

The following are the variations. 
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Thus we see that the present forms i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and o 
have been obtained through a series of variations, obtained, no doubt, 
from adaptation of the Indian types of Nanaghat and Cave numerals. 

VII. EVIDENCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF NUMERALS WITH SPACE 
VALUE IN LITERATURE 

So long we have mainly based our evidence on the ‘^Cave^^ and 
‘*HilF' inscriptions and have proved that numerals with space value 
existed among the Hindus as early as the sixth century. Dr. D. E. 
Smith in his ^'History of Mathematics” (vol. II) and in ‘^Hindu 
Arabic Numerals’^ by himself and Mr. L, C. Karpinski, has also given 
due credit to the Hindus for the existence of numerals with space 
value among them at such an early date as the sixth century. But 
here we shall show that there is ample proof in Sanskrit and Tali 
literature regarding the existence of numerals even at an earlier date. 
Though figure numerals can only be found in inscriptions, yet there 
is sufficient evidence in literature to warrant the existence of a perfect 
system of numerals at a date much earlier than that of the inscriptions. 

We have already seen that a system of numeration existed at the 
Vedic period i.e. about 2000 B.c. In the Upanisads also there is 
mention of aksarapuja (worship of letters) which indicates the exis- 
tence of letters and words at the time of the Upanisads (140O B.C.). 
From this time probably the word and letter system of numerals 
began to be used, though it was extended and improved at a later 
stage. For example, Rama stands for three ; it must have come into 
use at least after the birth of Balarama (the third Rama) i.e, after the 
Pauranic age. But aga (mountain) standing for seven^ abdht (sea) 
standing for foury and agni for three must have been used before the 
Pauranic age; as we get in the Puranas ^ (eight mountains and 

not seven) and (seven seas and not four). 

This word-and-letter system of numerals was used even in the sixth 
century a.d, by Varahamihira in his Pancasiddhantika and Brhat- 
sarphita ; and this system was the most popular one generally used 
by* the masses. Then why is it that Aryabhata did not use the word- 
and-letter system and used alphabetic numerals as ^ 

etc.? Because, we think Aryabhata, a great scholar himself, 
wanted to introduce a simpler system to show his learning. In 
spite of this attempt to innovate a new system he could not but use 
the word kha (void, sky) to mean zero, as in the following, 

I. H. Q., JUKET, 1927 
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^ sfW ^»r ^Pr2j^ ^ H 
Thus the Hindus had three sets of numerals: — 

I VVord-and-letter system. 3 Alphabet system. 3 Figure system. 
In Sanskrit literature also there is ample evidence of a perfect 
system of numerals even before the sixth century A.D. In Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutras there is a passage : — 

Yatha caikapi sati rekha sthananyatvena nivesyamanaikadasasatasaha- 
sradisabdaftfatyayabhedam anubhavati (Sarlraka Bhasya, 2, 2, 17) 
i.e. as the same stroke (rekha from lekha meaning line or stroke) 
coming in different positions gives the idea of units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands etc. This clearly shows the existence of the knowledge of 
place value at the time of iSankara. Now what is the approximate 
date of composition of Sahkara^s commentary ? Orthodox Hindus 
believe from the inscriptions in the archives in the Mathas (monas- 
teries) that Sankara lived in the first century B.c. ; K. T. Telang fixes 
the date in the sixth century A.D.; Pathak followed by Wilson fixed 
the dsffe at 778 A.D, Tilak found a mistake in the calculation on 
astronomical basis of Pathak and fixed a date a century earlier 
i,e., at 678 A.D, The popular view is that Sankara lived in the sixth 
century A.D. and died at the age of forty. Any how the system with 
place Value must have been very popular in the sixth century, other- 
Sakata would not have illustrated his point by a reference to the 
system of pla<% valua Moreover there is a passage in the Vyasa 
Bhasya of the Yogasutras of Patanjali to imply that “ the same stroke 
is termed one in the unit place, ten in the ten’s place, hundred in the 
hundred’s place.*’ This clearly refers to the place value system. 
The date of Vyasa Bhasya has been fixed in the early part of the 
sixth century by all oriental scholars. Therefore, it is certain that 
the system with place value was known before the sixth century, 
probably one or two centuries earlier, so that within that time the 
system became so well-known that it served the purpose of reference 
even in philosophical dissertations. 

There is also some reliable evidence of the existence of numerals 
with place value even before the Christian era. In Kautilya’s Aratha- 
Sastra, book I, chap. V, it is said regarding the education of a prince 
that ‘^after the ceremony of tonsure, which is generally performed at the 
third year, (cf. Raghu, iii, 28) he is taught lipi and samkhyana.^’* 
Samkhyanam here surely means numerals. Also in book 11 , chap. VII 




I Vrttacaulakarma lipiip sankhyinatp copayufijifa. 
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where the business of keeping accounts in the office of the Accountant is 
mentioned, it is stated that the districts were divided into different 
chaukies and there was a perfect system of sending weekly, fortnightly, 
quarterly, half-yearly and annually accounts to the head- quarters, 
^‘Accounts will be submitted in the month of Asadha. When they (the 
accountants of different districts) present themselves with sealed books, 
commodities and net revenue, they shall all be kept apart in one place 
so that they cannot carry on conversation with each other. Having 
heard from them the totals of receipts, expenditure, and net revenues, 
the net amount shall be received. Checking of accounts will be made 
by the minister in charge,’’ 

This examination of accounts pre-supposes a perfect system of 
numeration. For it could not have been by means of sticks as in 
Europe even till the 15 th century, records of which are found in old 
monasteries. It is absurd to think that so many sticks could be 
gathered and checked at one place. There must, therefore, have been 
a perfect system of numeration at that time. Now the age of Kau^i- 
lya is fourth century B.C. So that it is not unwarrantable to conclude 
that a system of numerals existed even in the fourth century B.C, 

The question then arises why did not Asoka coming adter two 
generations (as his grand-father, Candragupta, was a contemporary 
of Kautilya) use this system? Probably because it was not very popular 
even then; and as Asoka wanted publicity of his inscriptions he re- 
sorted to the popular system, and also wrote his inscriptions in Prakrit. 
Further he did not lay much stress on dates. 

In the poetical portion of Lalita-vistara (x, 15) also it is stated in the 
tenth chapter that “lipi (alphabet) and sahkhya (numerals) are to be 
learnt by the prince. The poetical portion of Lalitavistara dates 
from the first century B.C. 

This, however, does not settle as a matter of course the date of 
invention of the zero as numeral. Strictly speaking these illustrations 
do not mention whether the place value was indicated in writing 
numbers or was being indicated on the abacus. In other words it 
may be asked whether it will be safe to conclude that the zero was 
known in that early age. Hence instances of the use of the zero from 
any early writing will be at once decisive and settle the question 
altogether. We have an instance in Subandhu s Vasavadatta (c. 620 
A,D,)^ and one in iSrihania’s Na^adhlyacarita (c. 12th century)* 

# 

I Hall’s edition, p. 181* 


t Canto I, stanza 2i« 
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where the zero has been expressly stated to be Sunyabindu meaning 
a point or a dot. Better instances are furnished by Varahamihira’s 
Pancasiddhantika (50$ A.D.) where he incidentally states two funda- 
mental .arithmetical operations by the zero (kha, sunya, ambara), viz., 
addition and subtraction in more than one place, e.g., chap, iii, 2, 
17; chap, iv, 7, 8,11,12; chap, xviii. 35, 44, 45, 48, S i. It is note- 
worthy that all the above verses are from those chapters of Pafica-sid- 
dhSntika where are summarised the teachings of the Paulisasiddhanta. 
Thibaut remarks: "Varahamihira has in no case obliterated the 

characteristic features of the siddhantas he has to deal with, and 
whatever distinguishes those works from one another in the text of 
the Pancasiddhantika really distinguished them in their original 
form.”* Unfortunately no means of verification of this conjecture has 
been left to us in the present age, the book not being now extant. 
It was known to Brahmagupta (C. 628 A.D.), to Bhattotpala (966 A.D.), 
and even as late as in the eleventh century to A 1-birun i. There are, 
however, numerous quotations in Ehattotpala's excellent commentary 
on Brhat Samhita"^ from an ^^original Paulisa-siddhanta” and probabl}^ 
also from a different edition of the same work. In any case this 
conjecture will lead us to the conclusion that the zero was known in 
India before 400 A.0., for that is the higher limit for the time of com- 
position of the original Paulisasiddhanta as set by Thibaut.^ It 
may further be stated that Whitney believed that in the time of 
Aryabhata (47^ A.D.), the Hindus had ‘‘invented their system of 
signs employed in decimal notation/'^ 

The earliest instance of the use of zero is found in Chandah-sutra 
of Pingala or Pihgalanaga, which is a manual of Vedic metres. One 
section of the book deals with the problem of determination of the 
number of possible variations for a metre with a given number of 
syllable.s. It is in this connection that Pingala has used the word 
sunya in two successive sutras (chap. VI 11^ s, 29-30). These two 

1 Introduction to Pancasiddhantikaj p, xvii, cf. p, xvi. 

2 lihattotpala's commentary, edited by Dvivedi, Benares (1895). 

3 Mr. G. R. Kaye says that the Paulisasiddhanta is an adaptation 
of a work by Paulus Alexandrinus, a Greek astronomer. But the two- 
works are entirely different inasmuch as the latter work deals with: 
astrology while the former with astronomy. Vide an article by the 
present author on Hindu Astronomy in “East ^d West/’ Aug. 1919. 

4 Journal of Apier.. Oriental Soc., vol. 6, p. 563 footnote^. - - * 
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sutras, in fact the whole of the manual, are found re-staled in 
the Agni-Purana (chaps. 328-34). There is no doubt that, by 
sunya, Pingala was referring, not to the mere concept of nothing- 
ness, but to a definite symbol whose concept is akin to the concept 
of our zero numeral. Halayudha, the earliest commentator of 
Chandahsutra, has explained the sutras fully and has adduced 
illustrative examples as well. He is of opinion that, in the sutras 
referred to, sunya denotes the zero, and he has been supported by 
Weber who remarks that there can be no doubt about that. Now 
Pingala lived about the middle of the second century B.C., and his 
book was popular among the Brahmanas, the Vedic scholars of the 
age. This will be at once evident from its being raised to the level 
of a Vedanga from its being incorporated in the Agni-Purana and 
also from its being quoted in the Bharatiya Natya-Mstra (chap, XV) 
and in the PariSistas (Max Muller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 7 S). Hence it has to be admitted that the zero was known to the 
Brahmanas of India in the second century B.C, The date of inven- 
tion is probably a century or two earlier. There are also in the 
Atharva Veda, xix, 22, 23, two hymns where there is reference 
to the zero as well as to positive and negative numbers. In those 
hymns the zero has been called ksudra (trifling)' and positive and 
negative numbers have been denoted by rca and anrca respectively, ^ 
From these instances from Sanskrit literature it is not unsafe 
to conclude that the numerals with zero existed even before the 
Christian era, at least in the first century B.C, in a perfect form. 
No records of any other country can furnish any instance of the 
existence of numerals at such an early date. 

SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS 


1 Cf. Amarasimha^s synonym for zero as ‘luccha*, meaning insigni- 
ficant, negligible, Amarsimha is a lexicographer of the 5th century A.D. 

2 For the concluding portion of this chapter, I am indebted to 
an article. by Dr, BibJiuti . Bhusan Datta of the University College of 
Science, Calcutta,. which, was published in the American Mathematical 

Monthly, Nov., 1926. t ’ • • 
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Whatever might be thought about the antiquity of the term 
as applied to a way of criticism of literary expression as well of the 
rlfi, school or system which forms a pendant to it, there can be no two 
opinions on the view that there was from a very long time, one might 
even say, from the very adolescence of classical Mvfa composition, 
an established code of critical thought in India consonant with the 
mode very much in vogue amongst a large number of writers 
holding that beauty in i^avfa lies in charmingness of expression, so far 
as it is compatible with compactness of form and intelligibility. 
This tenor of literary appraisement could well take its rise 
in and suit an analytic language like Sanskrit, where an inherent 
favouritism for compounds has had to fight a tough fight with a 
desire for disintegration in expression through the use of inflections 
and expounded word-units desire that became growingly manifest in 
particular periods and localities along with the rise of Prakrt literature, 
which swept the bounds of stiffness and elocution and loosened, 
softened and sweetened the language. Viewed from this stand-point, 
the riti of the writers of poetics becomes as much a necessary 

entity in criticism as the Vaidarbh\ though all the while, criticism 
can be expected to be appreciative, lenient, severe or censorious towards 
the course which either of them had to take, influenced as the one was 
necessarily by a hunt after pedantry or word-bombast, the craze of the 
erudite of the locality^ and the other by a pliant and elastic tone, 
born and bred of a sweetness, the characteristic of the best Prakrt 
that was making its influence felt in the province^ ; while discreetly 
applied, each genus might have grown up and did actually grow up 
in certain instances, into the best type of literary composition*. 

And this is the opinion of Bhamaha, the earliest known writer 


1 — KSvjfamimansa of 
Rajailekhara. 

2 iTfTt irm?t f^:--Kavyadarsa (i) of Dandin, 

3 ^pm—KavyalanASra of Bhamaha * 

il- 35- 
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professedly on poetics whose work has come dowh to us. He holds 
up to ridicule the view of those who thought that the Gaudl rlii was a 
separate entity, was no good and made much capital of the fact that the 
bulk of the best-known literary compositions was composed in -the 
Vaidarbhi style. ^ We maintain that the best type of Gaudl is as much 
relishing and charming as Vaidarbhi. It seems from this that Bhamaha 
was blind to the charms of the Vaidarbh% in which the prince of poets, 
Kalidasa, had achieved distinction, and was partial towards the 
Gaudli as much as it would be to think, as some have done® that the 
Gaudl f^ti was the earlier to be patronised to be given the 
go-by later in the wake of the Vaidarbhi ; at least the facts, as 
known from literature and poetics, preclude us from such an 
inference. It is Bhamaha*s illustrious successor Dandin who has 
overdone his part of advocacy in the matter and has transgressed 
the lim^its of condonable patriotism — he being a Southerner and the 
Vaidarbhi rlti drawing its name and essence from the practice of the 
poets of Maharasfcra— and is responsible for the anathema pronounced 
on the eastern style. He has been accused, and justly so, of being 
over-censorious in his attack thereon. Surely the Vaidarbhi style 
did not stand in urgent need of his advocacy; the Gaudl rltt, which he 
has vilified did not deserve his castigation either. The Gaudl rlti was 
not strangled to death because of this; but the mandatory character 
of the Alankarasastra was all the while there and the arrow was shot. 
Dandin differs from Bhamaha in thinking that the Gaudl is an easily 
distinguished mode of composition ( ) from the Vaidarbhi, 

is by its very nature an inferior style and is the outcome of a mis- 
conception about the essentials of style ( ). The Gau4^ HA, as 

he represents it, does actually suffer from a misconception of the nature 
of bandha, which is ultimately at the root of all styles, is sometimes 
loose ( ), more often cumbrous and bombastic, is vitiated 


1 Kavyalankara, I, 31*35* 

2 Dr. Jacobi. Maharastrl, pp. xv f. ; Dr. Nobers Foundations 
of Indian Poetics and their Historical Devdopment, chap. VI. 

The reverse i.e. ‘‘the Gaudl is a sign of further development or 
decadence” as maintained by Dr. De {Htstory of Poetics, vol, II, p. 
Xi5)i is also hardly tenable. 
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by an inordinate craze for verbal jingles and alliteration and casts to 
the winds clarity of expression and all sense of proportion and wel- 
comes verbosity, pedantry and hyperbole^ It is to be noted that 
to the student of Indian A lank a rasa str a the idea of the Gaudl rlti 
can never be dissociated from what it is represented by Dandin. 

It would not be profitless if we examine the raison d'etre of 
this change in outlook of two writers who could not have been much 
distant from each other in point of age. The riti school in its 
essence was much older than Bhamaha or Dandin ; the pungency in 
the remarks of the latter could have been due as much to the 
urgency of rebutting the views of a remarkable earlier con- 
temporary, as to the subject being much debated in practical and 
-polemic poetics of the day, and therefore dealing with something which 
had not lost its freshness in time. Bhatta Bana’s observation on the 
style of the Gaudas [ ] is, in one aspect, at least, 

on a par with this — and may be supposed to reflect a partisan spirit 
when we remember the feeling which he, as a typical court-poet or 
courtier, entertained towards anything that smacked of the land of 
the Gaudj^dhama^ or Gaudabhufanga. Bhamaha's position is made 
clear by the two following verses of his KavyalankUra (1.33,35). 

I 

^ irpw 11 

Taking his stand on the three and not ten gunas, ojas, prasada and 
madhurya, which unlike what we meet with in Dandin, in no way are in- 
timately and vitally {mm ^ connected with the rTtis, he finds fault 
w’ith the type of V aidarbJn^ which is not rich in ideas, and in which 
there does not occur V akrokti (in Bhamaha^s phraseology, a general 
and convenient name for all figures of speech), but is clothed in clear 
and plain language (and this is, in the views of early as well as late rhe- 
toricians, the fundamental characteristic of the Vaidarbhl) and is 


1 Kavyadarsa, 1. 42, 43, 50^ 72 etc. The reference in I. 89 is to 
the Gaudas and is sarcastic. 

2 The reading seems to be corrupt. We do dot follow 
Nobel in his interpretation of the first verse. (Vide his Foundations 
oj Indian Poetics.) 
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withal soft and tender— i. e., in which there figure the g’unas, prasada 
and mUdhurya, as he has occasion to deprecate that type of Gau 4 % 
which has one merit to boot, viz., is pleasing to the ear. We may 
do well to remember that this is the vulnerable point of the riti in 
the view of its denouncers^ which, in addition to having the 
guna Ojas (for Bhamaha in 11 . 1-3 opines that ofas is regarded 
by many as the sine qua non of the Gaudl nit), has madhurya [sau^^ 
habdya) in the shape of words pleasing to the ear. Not even the three 
gunas will suffice to exalt a kavya. There must be the alankaras to 
adorn it; the alankaras form the veritable crucial test of poetry — for 
Bhamaha is an alankara-mahatmyavadin through and through. 
The gunas are appreciated inasmuch as they form a plank of the 
alankaras. Thus considered, the gunas and for the matter erf that, 
become meaningless as the principle of division of kavyas. 
With Dandin the position is different. The rl*' ( firt' ) and^ 
its complementary or constituent gunas ( unnr. ) are at least 
as important as the alankaras^ ( ^ ) and are con- 
sequently a safe standard to be adopted in the classification of kavyas. 


1 Kavyadarhuy L 1 

2 To think from the statement in KavyadarhUy II, 3. 

as Kane does {H,AX.), that D. like Bh. hardly 
makes any distinction between gunas and alankaras is not compatible 
with D's views elsewhere (I. 42 & II. i). When he includes gunas 
under alankaras he must be taken to mean that certain alaidiaras arc 
absolutely necessary, not all. The term alankara might also be taken 
in a non-technical sense as in Vamana’s Kavyalankaramtravrttiy 1 . i. i. 
Bhamaha and his follower Udbhata are . Dr. De’s remark, 

that ^‘in this way he practically foreshadows, if he does not theore- 
tically develop the rigid differentiation of the guna and the alankara 
of the Rxti schooP' (vol. II, p. 106), is a just and pertinent one. 
Kane^s interpretation offtMnr as equivalent to do^as and Dr. De"s 
statement that “the ten are non-existent in the Gaudd* (voL II, 

p. loo), are rather bold generalisations. In ^ rrr^T 

the term Vaidarbha tnarga is an updak^ana, Dandin’s treatment 
of do^as affords sufficient indication of the fact that in his remarks 
about the Gau^l he meant by nothing more than misapplication 

or misconception. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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It lay with the general body of the later writers to follow up this 
cue and shower abuse on the already much- maligned Gaudi ritL 
With Vamana, the next great writer and an acknowledged champion 
of the f^i school, Vaidarbhx is alone acceptable and not the Gaudi 
or the PaUcatli because of their lack of all the ten gunas ( 

I 5 T (I. 2. 14-15). The Gaudi con- 

sists in compactness of structure as evinced by long compounds, in 
the use of rather unfamiliar, often harsh words, brilliance through 
richness of words, novel and charming expression as well as 
prominence of the rasas^y and took its name from the style 
prevailing in the Gauda country (it must be Eastern Gauda when 
we remember Dandin's description of the rlii as ). This richness 
of word-structure is procurable through conjunct consonants etc., and 
tends to round-about expression, over-effort or circumlocution, Mahgala 
(another writer known only from quotations in the KavyamlmaTrisat 
Hemacandra’s Kavyanu'aasana and several commentaries on the Kavya- 
prakahd)^ who seems to have been an authority on the subject, connects 
T%tt with gunas, but happens to differ from Vamana and the predecessors 
of his class in thinking that o/as alone can differentiate the Gaudi from 
the other rltis^. Rudrata, an author of considerable repute, while 


1 I. 2, 10, and the vrtt% thereon: — 

I. 2. 12 is the sutra on 

which the vrtti reads : — ^ » On 
this the Kamadkeuu comments : — ^ 

I HI, 1.5, On this the Kamadhenu 

observes : — 7 m %cf^: — 

See also III, i, 25 and vrUi for the definition of , 

2 His views are thus referred to in Some§vara*s commentary 
on the Kavyaprakaha entitled Kavyadarsa : — ^ 

^ (?) 1 ^ 

PtPj^pTi t The reference may, 

in all likelihood, be to dramatic literature, vas/u standing for the plot If 
the reading be correct, the views of Bharata(?) and Mangala are contrasted. 
The Sanketa (p.292, Mysore ed.) reads H ; 

gftwrRfRr 1 There the reference 

to Vamana as an expounder of this particular aspect of the thing 
looks a little indirect and irregular. 
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regarding riti as a sabdalankara and thus relegating it to a secondary 
position, seems to regard it as a function of words, compoilnded or other- 
wise. With him the Gaudl riti is a species of composition, which 
indulges in the use of compounds comprising seven or more words, an 
arbitrary number, however.^ The with the older writers the sine 

qua non of ojas and therefore of the G. R, also is independent of the 
sense-factor. From the stand-point of the feeling-element he discusses 
the five different categories of vrtti or of anuprasa etc,), 

which incorporate amongst them many of the constituent gunas of the 
earlier writers on riti. While it would be hazardous to equate any of his 
vrttis with the G. R. of the theorists, it goes without saying that an 
analysis of the rltis (e.g. the Gaudl) must have been his objective in his 
varied treatment of the topic. But in him too the business-like formality 
of the theorist in this particular at least dismisses any fresh and candid 
endeavour of reviving a subject which has grown antiquated and 
worn-out, 

Rajasekhara in his Kavyamlmamsa refers to the three well-known 
rltis of Vamana and is disposed to regard them as fundamentally 
associated with the gunas, unlike Rudrata whose view he condemns. 
The G. R., according to him, like the Oclra-magadhl pravrtti and the 
Bharatl vrtti (and in family connection with the former), developed 
in the East in the course of the wanderings of the Kavyapurusa, who 
represents the spirit of poetry and Sahttyavtdya (who may in all 
likelihood, in conformity with tradition, represent the spirit of healthy 
appreciative and corrective criticism)® and ultimately becomes his 
bride in Vidarbha, thus representing the perfection in form and spirit 
of the Vaidarbhl rnti [rnr 3 wSt- 

His definition of r%ti, as distinguished from that 
of vrtti and pravrtti,*' would indicate that he looks to the manner 
of juxtaposition of words as the cardinal principle and it is quite likely 
that he also is not an admirer of what was known in his days 
as the tough and tight composition of the Gaudas. It is rather curious 
that in the Karpnramanjari* our author mentions three ritis. 


X Chap. II. 3 - 5 . V. 9. XV. etc. 

2 KavyamimaTOSa, VII. (p. 3 *)' 

3 Ibid., chap. HI. _ ^ 

4 Ibid., ^.9. 

5 verse, line 3. 
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m which Magadhi takes the place of Gaudl, The likely inference is 
either that Magadha formed a part of the Gaudamandala which evolved 
the Gaudl riti or that the one name was substituted for the other 
traditionally wellknown because of the'political supremacy of Magadha 
at the time. We shall have to revert to this point later on. That 
Magadha inspite of its political supremacy was not associated with 
a separate style is clear from the evidence of Rajasekhara himself 
who opines and of Tarunavacaspati who in his 

commentary on the Kavyadarhay following presumably an authoritative 
tradition, regards the Magadhi bhasa as a dehi bhasa. Bhoja in his 
Sarasvafikanthabharana ^ and in his Srngaraprakdsa, - how- 
ever, regards the Magadhi as a riti separate from the Gaudl and calls 
rlti a habddlarikara. The Gaudl there — and with a slight difference 
this becomes the Magadhi — is kept separate to have his usual favour- 
itsm for a particular number (six) and therefore is a separate entity ; 
it is the ugly piece of composition so long passing under that name 
in the works of the earlier theorists. It is Mammata, who has bridged 
this difference in view-point by trying to reconcile the views of 
Vamana and Udbhata and with a distinct bias towards the view 
of the latter, equates the ritis with the vrttisy for these t~Uis are re- 
garded as sabdalaiikdra under anuprasa,^ The Gaudl riti becomes 

paru^ vrttt and consistently with the name as far led by centrifugal 
course from Dandin (who regards ^\^^^T^^\^Kavyddar3a 

L 42, as an instance of Gaudl f%ti bearing anuprdsa^ its favourite 
device) as possible, becomes the synonym of every thing that is harsh 
and queer- and he is copied by later writers with an earnestness and 
deference never to be questioned. 

With Mammata, the Alahkarasastra was complete and except 
in one or two stray instances we have no novel treatment of things ; 


1 Chap. II. Elsewhere (chap, I.) he seems to regard flti as a 

habda guna, Pdka which is only a ramification of the old flti 
idea, he regards as a sabdaguna j the Magadhi, in his opinion, is an 
ardharlti — fTT^rll 1 

2 Chap, X. I am indebted to Dr. K. S. Sankaran of Madras 
for an authentic account of the contents of this work, a Ms. of which 
IS deposited in the Government Oriental Ms. Collection. 

3 Chap. IX. 
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these later works are like books on books and seldom take their stand 
on information other than second-hand. In their consideration of the 
topic there has been brought forth, however, an innovation, a change in 
the angle of vision — for which credit must be given to Anandavardhana, 
the author of the DAvanfJloka, the greatest and most powerful 
writer on Alahkara sastra, which later writers carried in some degree 
to its logical sequence. In that work we have a reshuffling of issues. 
0/as, which, /far essence^ wdis so long regarded as the distinguishing 
mark of the Gaudl and implied brilliance of the sentiment ( ) 

in the usual elastic phraseology of the earlier writers, was proved 
to be suitable only for particular rasas {Raudra, V%ra, AdbhutaW 
It is absurd to suppose that the Gaudl fith being acknowledged to 
be the replica of the style prevailing in a particular locality, had been 
devised only for paticular rasas and restricted subjects ; at least we have 
no mention of that coming from any rhetorician. It is a pity that the 
later writers, who acknowledge Ananda as their leader, did not fully 
realise this or we would have had materials for commencing earnestly a 


study of literary specimens unbiassed by the trammels placed on them 
by earlier theorists. These took the lead of Ananda in subordinat- 
ing rlti to rasa but retained the old conceptions about rlti which 
were hatched under different circumstances. This state continued 
in Bengal and Greater Bengal even, where the theorists should not 
have been blind to the tradition of composition and to the literary 
specimens known and available, Purusottama, a writer presumably on 
riii, perhaps identical with the author of the Bhaf^avrUi, as quoted 
in the Sahityadaf/ana (chap. IX), says ; — 


I Uddyota, II. 10— ^ arsrH-M The ex- 

ample cited there and the thing it is meant to illustrate ( * ) 
are just what would come under the stereotyped G.R. That the or 
school in its essence and not in its exuberance attempted to reach a 
high level of poetic criticism is admitted by Anandavardhana himself 
^ edn., p. 231). 

A later writer Vidyanatha, the author of the with a 

leaning towards the views of Dandin, attempts to^ reconcile the 
two view-points when he describes as ^vrr^t. of 

Kavyas, 
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The second epithet is the legacy of the earlier theorists, their imme- 
diate predecessors^ and should be contrasted with 



of Dandin. Kavikarnapura, the author of the Alankarakaustubha 
(i6th century), himself a skilful and brilliant writer with some preten- 
sions to being reckoned as a real poet, follows earlier writers in think- 
ing the Gaudl to be and consisting of harsh words,' 

as if the very name Gaudl is to be dreaded and avoided even in the 
very land of its inception. His contribution towards the subject 
consists in thinking that the G, R. like the other rifts is intended for 
particular rasas and finds suitable expression in particular matters. 
The Kavyacandrika^ a useful little primer by a late Bengali writer 
Nyayavaglsa, son of Vidyanidhi Bhattacarya, much studied in the 
last century, thinks : 

an innocent remark in the true spirit of noncommital, but yet an 
a priori statement which cuts at the root of real criticism, 

A resuvii of the above would show that while there were rather 
foreign characteristics of it introduced by some influential writers 
only to be copied by later writers and while an exhaustive account of 
it hardly appears in any writer known to us, certain characterstics 
stand out prominent showing the Gaudl rlti in its proper form as a 
no mean achievement in literary composition. Summing them up as 
they stand in the works of the early theorists, equally as much as in 
works of a later period, it would appear that the fundamentals of the 
G, /?, are : — 


Cf. 

^ (cited in Kirana IX). i ^ 

( Karika 326. Varendra Reaserch Society ed.) The commentator 
Visvanatha Cakravartin listing the cue of the vriti notes : — 

^ so as to make his chief keep company 

with the older masters on the subject. A pertinent view occurs in 
the vrui i 

^ I ift: u ^ 1 

inircifim%f^i.*.No, comment is necessary on the latter remark in view 
of what has been said in the body of the paper. 
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(i) (wi^) compactness discernible as well through mrdu or 

words as through harsh and hard words ( ^^g crr, 

)» While long compounds are often the mark of this, they are 
to be used with an eye to the development of rasa and delectation to 
the ear.^ 

(ii) or xnm (Bhamaha)^, or (in the language of 

Mahgala) or sweetness of expression not so much through the use of 
haunting words as their skilful juxtaposition varied by alliteration or 
mbdUankaras in general. This was often tolerated at the expense 
of the use of unfamiliar words and even at the total sacrifice of such 
figures of speech as etc. which charm, 

and heighten poetry. 

(iii) rftf? or pompous and elevated manner. On the mbda side 
this is tantamount to grandiloquence ( S. Darpana^ IX.) 

and on the other involves or . This is the only 

arlkalankara that shines to a nicety in this style. 

The above conclusion is also borne out by the remarks of Manikya- 
candra, who is one of the earliest of the commentators on the 
Kavyaprakasa (1160 A.D.). His commentary preserves much of useful 
information concerning rlti which should have filtered down through 
later commentators. He is conversant with old tradition and seems 
to know from first hand views of earlier writers whose works 
have been lost to us. This is indeed the one characteristic which 
almost all the Jaina writers on poetics, whether of original texts or 
of commentaries, have in common. Their collection is marvellously 
prepossessing and we have in them precious bits of information which 
in the paucity of original sources are of supreme value. In M's Sankeia 
there appears a reference to the views of the Gauias^ The Gau<Ja 
commentators on the Kavyas do not as a rule mind these details, 
for with the exception of a solitary few (e, g. Vallabha, Jayamangala) 


1 Cf. the verse quoted in Vamana’s Kavyalankara (III. p. 

25). ^ffhrcr: i m 

2 xm (Bhamaha II. 14), (of 

words in consonance, the unchangeableness of words. ( 

Mallinatha in Tara/a, commentary on the Ekavall of Vidyadhara). 
Vidyadhara describes it (cf. ^ ) thus 

fwwt i Bhoja calls it and enumerates it as a (I. 77 )* 

3 Ft 293 (Mysore ed.}. 
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they are late and are guided by principles which make light work of 
rlii. So much about the G. R, as known from the works of theorists. 

Considered independently, the G, R. w ould be the riii of Gauda or 
of the Gaudas. As we have seen, the theorists also avow that the G. R* 
is not a product of their imagination but took rise and flourished in 
Gauda*' That this Gauda must be the easternmost of the five 

Caudas^ known to the Bkandapur(ina is attested by the epithets 
and as applied to the G, R, by Dandin.^ A mediaeval 
Tantra work ( ) lays down vaguely the boundaries of 

this Gauda country and praises it as the home of learning and 


I Kuntala in his Vakroktijlvita apparently hurls abuse on 
this theory. Says he [I. 24 — Dr. De’s V, /. (2nd Edn.) p, 45]: — 

The real point of his attack lies in this that like Bhamaha and his 
greater ( ) follower Udbhata, Kuntala was an advocate of 
the Alaiikara school and meant to make light of the 
r%ti ( p. 46), He, how'ever, admits in a way 

that these names were originally associated with the localities 
concerned— \ ^ (p-46). 

The contention in the present paper is also his view, and his 
treatment of the (the viift: of Dandin and others) is one 

of the many topics discussed by him with a refreshing degree of reason- 
ableness, which, it is a pity, was not taken advantage of by later 
writers. The older modes of division ( etc.)— as different 

from those he suggests— and are certainly impor- 

tant to the student of the history of Alankara literature but they 
served only to grant a long lease to an almost dead controversy which 
should have been checked in the proper spirit of the ms^ra, that had 
ever stifled the introduction of questions, bearing directly or indirectly 
on what may be called ‘the personal equation^ (vide the article by the 
present writer on the Psychological Basis of Alanmkara Literature in the 
Sir A, Mukherji Commemoration Vols., Orientalia, vol, HI. p, 660). 
a JfTfT 1 ^ ’CTcTT 

3 Of course, the term is relative, denoting a quarter of 
the Indian continent, lying to the east of the locality where Dandin 
flourished, ifw (as undersood by Panini in IV, I, 178) includes 
and justly so, the ^ s and the as much as those dwelling 

in ^sF, nw and im. 
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culture.^ That Gauda, though not known to very ancient works, was a 
generic name and included in the early centuries of the Christian era not 
only Vanga but also Radha, Suhma^ Kalihga, Pundra and even Magadha 
on the west and the frontier of the Kamarupa on the east is borne 
out by stray references in the inscriptional literature, in Hiuen Tsang^s 
account, in the Harsacarita, in the Gaudavaho and among later works 
in the Rajataranginl and in the Prabodhacandrodaya.^ The 
present state of our information relating to the history of Bengal 
precludes us from thinking of any great upheaval there before the 
days of , the Guptas of Magadha, which can be instrumental in the 
evolving of an original style of literary composition ; the tussel between 
Bhamaha and Dandin and the views of Banabhatta about this point 
also point to the G, R. as a thing of not distant past (7th century A.D.). 
This would indeed lead one to the plausible surmise that the G,R, evolv- 
ed because of the many sided progress of the country about the time of 
the earlier Guptas of Magadha and might have been named Gaudl 
and not Magadhl because of old associations. This surmise is lent 
support to by the facts that Gauda and Radha were included in the 
countries ruled by the earliest of the Gupta emperors® and that 
a distinct type of culture had evinced itself there through new forms 
of sculpture and architecture, etc. There was a continued period of 
activity in arts and literature in Gauda from this time down to the 
days of king iSasahka (4th-7th century a,D,) which gave the Gaudl 


2 H. Tsang’s account of the Gau(Mya ^a^ahka read in connec- 
tion with that of Bana in the Haraacarita would indicate that he 
ruled over Karnasuvarna, Mithila and presumably Magadha. In the 
Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja the lord of Gauda is also the lord of Maga- 
dha and is styled Gaud^dhipa generally. The Rafatarangmi while 
dealing with an incident of the 8th century (IV. 461) has : — 

The Prabodhacandrodaya has Wf I 

3 R* D. Banerji’s Bahgaldr Itihasat voL I, pp. 45 » 5 ^> 

Gauda, Pundra and Radha do not figure among the countries, the 
lords of which are described as in Harisena's Prahasti of 

Em|>eror Samudragupta. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 


20 
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nti a name and fame to be continued later during the ascendancy of 
the Palas to power. ^ 

The literary history of Bengal or Gauda of this period is a blank 
to us. The Dhanaidaha copper-plate grant, mostly illegible as it is, 
and those of emperor Puragupta or Budhagupta do not enlighten us 
much with respect to the G. R., even if we take our stand, as we can 
well do, on the assumption that they were composed by poets who belong- 
ed to that quarter where they were found or inscribed. The Mandasor 
inscription of Baladitya Narasimhagupta* as in the following verse 






often evinces kinship with the G. R. of the theorists. In inscriptions 
and copper-plate grants of a later period— and here materials abound— 
we have the stereotyped G. R. in the prose portions,® as if with 
a vengeance and occasionally long compounds in the verses; the 
generality of the inscriptions betray characteristics agreeing fairly 
well with those of the G, R, which we have reconstructed above. The 


Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala with its queer fondness for alliteration, 
the Bhagalpore grant of Narayanapala with its preference for cir- 
cumlpcution, the Garudastambha lipi^ which is a miniature kavya with 
a peculiarity pf expression and hyperbolic imagery, the like of which 
it is difficult to meet with elsewhere, Gopaladeva’s short inscription 
of three verses, two of which may well find a place in any work on 
Alaiikara as apt instances of the verbose type of the G. R., the 


1 That the period of political upheaval ( 4 th- 7 th century 
and later) during the Pala ascendancy was one of all-round develop- 
ment, 

2 For this and other inscriptions etc., the references are to 
Fleet^s Corpus luscriptionum Indicarum, vol. Ill ; Indian Antiquary t 
Gaudalekhamala (published by the V. R. Society, Rajshahi) ; Epigraphia 
Indica ; R. D. Banerji’s Bangalar Itihasa^ vol. I. 


3 ^ m 



the Bhagalpur grant of Naraya^a- 
pala. Here there is not merely o/aSj which is found in prose in all 
styles but also 4^1 and ift%. 
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Deopara inscription commemorating the erection of the temple of 
Pradyumnesvara composed by the otherwise well-known poet 
Umapatidhara^ in the verses throughout, to name but a few, evince 
a type of composition which is uniformly of the same tenor and 
can but have evolved in a particular environment and imitated 
the models of greater masters, most of whose works have passed into 
oblivion. 

The G. 7?. must have overstepped the geographical limits of its 
place of genejjis and found favour with poets, who wanted for their 
topic a vigorous and forceful style, as in the works of Bhavabhuti, 
Bhatta Narayana and Murari (inspite of his open assertion to the 
contrary Murari chose this ritiy for Vaidarbhi became a name to 
conjure with and ft'fhit—Bhamaha). Literary classics composed 

before Dandin in Bengali are not available now. They may some 
day be discovered and would ultimately decide all doubts about the 
G. R. In their absence we have got to refer to contemporary 
inscriptions and grants, which as poetic compositions might well 
be regarded as third rate things. The slesa and yamaka kUvyas like 
Hariprabodh i yamaka^ Kxcakavadhad' Kapphhubhyudaya^ GhaUi- 


I 




i 

Khali mour Grant. 


C vfw n 

Garudastambhalipi, 


Deopara Inscription, 

2 Dr. S, K. De, who has undertaken to edit this work from 
manuscripts for tl>e Dacca University, is of opinion that the style could 
not be regarded as the Vaidarbhx or GauAX either. However even in 
yamaka and Uesa kavyas there were peculiarities prevailing differently 
in different localities* 
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karparay^ so profusely quoted in the Tlkasarvasva of Vandyagha- 
fcTya Sarvananda, only serve to show that the R, was diverted into a 
new channel in a new age with a marked predilection for innovation in 
habdalankaras. The Ramacarita of Sandhyakara Nandin,® a his- 
torical kavya of the eleventh century, is, in many respects, a critical 
poem illustrative at once of the Gaurll mode of composition with its 
eccentricities and hobbies during the decadent days of the Pala 
ascendancy (gth-iith century). 

The name of Ksemisvara who flourished under king Mahipala, the 
reputed author of the drama C^ndakaueik^y replete with action and 
episode, force and fury, completes the list of the known writers who dis- 
tinguished themselves with the rise of the Palas to power. In that 
drama there is much of compactness and occasionally sweet expres- 
sion — compounds and avoidance of commonplace being as prominent 
as ever. But we must say that the tide had turned — a general ten- 
dency to softness of expression was gaining ground more and more. 
It is likely that the other drama Naimdhlnanda of the author deal- 
ing with the life of Nala and Damayantl, which is known in Mss.,® 
when published, would reveal this tendency in a better form. This 
favouritism for sweetness ( in another way) marks the literary 

outburst of the next period — the Sena ascendancy — which has been 
called the Augustan age of Sanskrit learning and culture in Bengal. 
Umapatidhara, who, besides being the author of the Deopara Inscrip- 
tion noted above, is known from anthologies to have been the author 
of verse gems and is believed to have written the Candracudacarita- 


i Is it from the pen of Vararuci, a name or pseudonym 
of Laksmana Sena, king of Bengal, who was regarded as the Vikram- 
aditya of Bengal, as would appear from a verse of the PavanadTUa, the 
latter half of which is quoted in the anthology Saduktikarndmrta of 
iSrldharadasa (1205 a.D.): — 

This age has been called the Augustan age. There were also 
nine gems in his court. 

2 Edited by M. M. Haraprasad ^^astrl in the Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengaly III, It must be noted that a liking for 
Ulem and virodka (figures of speech) appears in several inscriptions alsa 

3 Sten Konow's Gesichie der dramatischen litteratur (Grundrhs\ 
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Kavya,^ Govardhana, the author of the IryTisaptahatl, Dhoyl or 
Dhoyika, author of the charming Khandakavya, Pavanadnta,^ and 
Jayadeva, the nightingale of Bengal, the author of the Gltagovinda, a 
work which was idolised and copied by later writers, reveal each in his 
own way a harmonious combination of pompousness, sweetness and soft- 
ness, difficult to be met with elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. In Srihar§a, 
a many-sided genius, the author of the Naisadkacari/a, the biggest 
and most ambitious ( — VIII, 109) of the 

Brhattrayl of the mahakavyaSi this predilection for sweet and sonorous 
language was coupled on the one side with an indirectness of expression 
and on the other with an atmosphere of hyperbole which has been the 
wonder and envy of many. The fondness for sabdalankaras, particularly 
anuprasa, of different varieties has almost surpassed itself, so much 
so that his own statement { ) and the eulogy of critics 

( ) can be taken to be literally true. That other charac- 
teristic of the Gaudl f%ti viz. — we are apt to miss in him as in 

Jayadeva because of the other preponderating gUKUi^ and it would be 
hazardous to regard his style as Vaidarbh\^ because the sine qua non 


1 Known in Mss. Some of these verse gems are found utilised in 
the anthology Saduktikarnamrta. 

2 His verses are found quoted in the Saduk iikarnamitay Sar^ 

ngadharapaddhati. Most of these have been collected in one place by 
the late Manomohan Chakravarti who edited the PavanadiUa in the 
JASB, (1905). DhoyJ, however, in his shows a preference 

for the Vaidarbhl r%ti and his statement in verse 102 

is not a misrepresentation of facts. The Gaudl fitiy with its 
samabdya and bandhi is very aptly represented in the following 
verse of his, quoted in the (Mss. in Sans. College Library, 

Calcutta) — 

H ^ wm: 11 

3 The verse (HL 116) must not be stretched too 

far to prove the poet’s preference in practice for the V, R* His own 
statement 

^ (XXII) must dispel alldoubts in the matter as much as his own 
practice as typified in verses like 

wftr 1 

mmimm witfk w. 11 
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of that style prasMa is mostly non-existent; to call it Paacall either 
is at best a subterfuge for which there is not much of justification. 

The next great landmark in the history of Sanskrit literature 
of Bengal is the Renaissance during the early half of the sixteenth 
century, a movement that was almost coeval with the heyday of 
Navya Nyaya and the religious reformation heralded by Caitanya, 
The apostles of the great teacher together with their disciples 
included a few, who had the grit and talent of a poet in them 
and it was in their writings, spread over a period sufficiently long 
that a type of literary composition grew up, which inspite of 
the decadent atmosphere in the midst of which it took its rise, tried 
to imitate and emulate the best models of the previous period. Rupa 
Gosvamin,' a prolific writer together with his illustrious nephew, 
Jiva, Kavi Karnapurar who, if Vaisnava tradition is believed, 
lisped in numbers as numbers came, Ramfinanda Raya, Murari Gupta, 
to mention only a few, while retaining the and and 

of the earlier periods, imported into it, after the model 
of the writers of other parts, specially of South India like Lllasuka, 


Whether ^riharsa was a Bengali or hailed from 
Mithila does not affect our conclusions in any way. 

1 See his dramas and lyrics, particularly the VddhavadtLta and 
the devotional lyric, Mukundamuktavali, which is a short Kavya 
in the bhakti rasa of the Vaisnavas. 

2 The Anandavrndavana-campU as a whole, and the following 
verses, taken at random from his verse compositions would, indicate 
the preferential treatment he had given to the famous G. R. as known 
from the practice of earlier writers of Bengal : — 


i 




^ ^ ^ 3rfTfh i 

^j?Tf ^ ii 




^ II 

^mRrT<f i 

aftw i 

The Gadya as per (pp. 4l-43’44-45— 

exhibits our poet's preference for the G. R, 
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an amount of grace and ease which linked the literary activities of 
Bengal in a line with those of other provinces and gave to it a con- 
tinental outlook. The charge that is often levelled against the 
kavya style of this period, that it verges on effeminacy is more per- 
tinent when it is levelled against the vernacular literature, which 
however, be it marked, is unsurpassed in many other respects and has 
taken in view the devotional fervour and lyric impulse that accompany 
it. Henceforward the vernacular literature proved supreme and the 
best geniuses of the country, just in keeping with the spirit of the 
time, were attracted to it; though, all through even up till now there 
have been poets who have kept the old torch still ablaze maintaining 
the time-honoured traditions of the Gaudl riti and preserving for it 
life through vicchitti (beauty) and vaicitrya (speciality). 

Thus the Gaudl riti in practice had its excellences and recommenda- 
tions and deserved well of the theorists, who were led away from it, 
because of the bias of earlier writers, whose antiquity gave to them an 
unchallenged support. It might have been the angularities of the indi- 
vidual Gauda writers that brought on their heads abuse and reproach ; 
while their good points, of which hints are available from the works 
of the great theorists as reconstructed in the resume in the earlier part 
ot the paper, were intrinsic and indigenous and throve well in the 
soil of Gauda. There is a point of caution to be noted here. It would 
be preposterous to think that the great writers, particularly the very best 
of them, were led by tenets of a type of compostlon prevalent there 
or imported from abroad. Even the theorists do not go so far. 
R4jasekhara in his Kavyamlmamsa^'^ mentions the as one 

of eight varieties of poets. Not unlikely, these were the lesser poets 
whom practice ( or in the language of Dandin,^ or 

in the opinion of the Jaina writers on Kavthtksa) in a particular 
line brought into limelight. 

This leads us to remark on that one draw-back in Indian poetics, 
like that of several other departments of Indian learning and culture, 

1 Chapr\^ In many cases these were masters of a 

particular style and were highly esteemed. It is not unlikely that 
some characteristic verses of these poets have survived in the antho- 
logics, 

2 Kavyadarha I. 
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which has been brought into relief by the above discussion. What 
bad once constituted as the forte of the sasfra tended to grow useless, 
out of a stifling of independent thinking and became its gravest de- 
fect in the matter of serving as an aid to literary venture.^ It was 
deemed a sacrilege to raise up an old question in a new form ; — all ways 
were blocked for pouring old wine into new bottles. The Gaudi riti 
became a rUdhi or grew stereotyped in the works of the theorists long 
before it had been given a chance of chastening its over-efforts and 
any consideration of this' was nothing more than a dead issue. Un- 
like what has happened in the West, the Indian critic has not kept 
himself abreast of the spirit reigning in his time on all matters and 
has thus deprived himself and the general reader of the opportunity 
of checking and helping in the creation of good literature which is 
the motif oi all sound criticism. 

SlVAPRASAD BHATTACHARVA 


I Cf. ^ — a dictum which served as 

a ruling on the formal manner and content of thought. 



MISCELLANY 

A note on the Avantisundari'katha in relation 
to Bharavi and Dandin 

In my article on Bharavi and Dandin in IHQ,^ vol. i, pp. 3 if., 
I made an attempt to shew that the data furnished by Mr. Ramakrislina 
Kavi in his edition of the prose AvantisundarVkatha , attributed to 
Dandin, and its anonymous metrical summary Avantisundar%-katha- 
sura (referred to below as Katha and Katha-sara respectively) are not 
conclusive with regard to his theory of the relationship of Bharavi and 
Dandin. The only place where Bharavi is directly mentioned in the 
printed texts is in a verse in the Katha'sara^ which runs thus : 

sa medhZiv% kavir vidvan bharavili prabhavo giratn J 
anurudhydkaron maitrvm narendre vimuvardhane jj 
I have already pointed out that this verse does not appear plausible in 
its readings and is therefore of doubtful import. The corresponding 
prose passage in the Kathx,^ as printed by Mr. Kavi, is also hopelessly 
fragmentary and not at all clear. The name of Bharavi, at least, does 
occur, in it so that a statement or theory, which is based upon this 
solitary and doubtful verse in an admittedly late metrical summary and 
which is not supported by anything in the prose original, could not 
be accepted as authoritative or conclusive. 

I am glad to find that my doubts are confirmed, and further light 
thrown upon this question by G. Harihara Sastri, who has succeeded 
in obtaining an extract of the passage in question from another palm- 
leaf MS. of the prose Katha in the collection of the Department for 
Publication of Sanskrit MSS. at Trivandrum, and who has contributed 
a short paper on this subject to the Allahabad Oriental Conference, 
held in November, 1926. In the summary of his paper, printed by the 
Conference (p. 45 )/ he has given the passage in question, which, 
as we have already noted, is fragmentary in Mn Kavi s edition o t e 
text. I give here an extract from it relevant to our discussion : 

I The passage reads thus : yatah kauh 

puny a-kar muni vi^nuvardhandkhye raja-sanau pranayam anvabadhna . 

‘2 After this article was sent for publication. I found that Mr. G. 
Harihara Sastri had printed- his Conference paper (to which I wauled 
to draw attention) in IHQ*^ vol. iii, no. pp.i69f. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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Yatah kaukika-kuniaro {== Damodarah) niahahaivam ptaha-prab havam 
pradiptabhasam hharavim ravint ivendur anuruddhya darsa i va puny a- 
karmani visnuvardhanakhye raja-sunau pranayam anvabadhnat. 

It is clear that the author of the metrical summary must have been 
summarising this prose passage in the verse quoted above, as closely 
as possible ; but his quotation also makes it clear that some emenda- 
tions are necessary in this verse (as given in the printed text) to make 
it consistent and intelligible. The verb anurudhya in the verse stands — 
somewhat strangely-^without an object, but this quotation makes 
it likely that we should read bharaviin and prabhavam girain in the 
first line and construe them as the missing object to this verb. Let me 
now quote G, Harihara Sastri^s remarks in this connexion ; “It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the words bharavih and prabhavali ending in 
vtsarga, which in the verse being construed as referring to sail (Damo- 
dara) has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara were 
identical, should be read as bhuravim and prabhavam^ What we learn 
from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a Saivite 
{maha-saivd) and a great poet {gir 2 m prabhavali) attached to the Prince 
Vis^vardhana, and that Damodara, who was also endowed with 
poetical gifts of a high order, secured the friendship of the Prince 
through the medium of Bharavi/' 

On the evidence of the ms., all these conclusions with regard 
to Bharavi may be accepted as plausible. And Bharavi may fur- 
ther be assigned to the commencement of the yth century A.D. The 
narrative in the Kaiha mentions Simhavisnu, the Pallava king of Kahci, 
and Durvinita, the Ganga king as contemporaries of Visnuvardhana. 
G. Harihara Sastri points out that three kings of the same name are 
revealed by the inscriptions as rulers of various provinces of the Dekkan 
in the beginning of the ydi century. On the other hand, the probable 
date of Bharavi, who appears to have been already famous in the 
Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D., would roughly coincide with the dates 
of these rulers, with one of whom he is actually associated in this MS. 
If Bharavi thus belongs roughly to the end of the 6th and beginning of 
the 7th century, the date of Dandin, the supposed author of the Katha^ 
who is given as fourth in descent from BharavPs contemporary Damo- 
dara, would approximately fall towards the close of the 7th and begin- 
ning of the 3 th century. But Mr. Kavi^s bold conjecture that Bharavi 
was the great-grandfather of Dandin vanishes into thin air I 

But the question still remains as to whether this Dandin is the 
same as the author of the Dasa-kumara-caritai who also bore the 
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same name. Of course, the name of the author cannot be discovered 
anywhere in the printed text of the Katka, but taking into considera> 
tion the probability that the Kathci-sara is a faithful summary of the 
original, there is no reason to doubt that in the original prose Kathit 
one Dandin was presented as the narrator of the story. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises as to whether this Dandin is identical with 
the Dandin of the Dasa-kumara-carita (hereafter referred to as Dkc); 
and if so, what relation this newly discovered Kathi bears to Dhc, 
which also contains in the Prelude the story of Avantisundari- 

It is well known that the Dkc, as now extant, shares with Sana’s 
two romances the peculiarity of having been left unfinished ; but it 
also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is usually supplied by a 
supplement often called Uttara-pithika or Sesa, which is now known 
to be the work of a late Dekkan author, Cakrapani Diksita, and with 
which we are not concerned here. The beginning is found in a 
PUfva-plthika or Prelude, which is believed on good grounds to be the 
work of some other hand and not composed by Dandin. The title 


Dasa-kumara carita indicates that we are to expect accounts of the 
adventure of ten princes ; but Dandin’s work proper (excluding^ the 
Prelude and the Supplement) gives us eight of these in eight Ucchvasas. 
The Purua-plthika, therefore, was intended to supply the framework 
as well as the history of two more princes, while the DUara-pMhtka 
undertakes to conclude the story of ViSruta left incomplete at the 
last chapter of Dandin's work. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Purva-pithikH is extant in various forms, and the details of thd 
do not agree in all versions. Of these, the version which b^iM 
the verse brahnta'udci-ccatra-da'ndah and narrates the story o 
bhavaand Somadatta (along with that of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
sundarl) in five Ucchvasas, is the usually accepted one, foun m raos 
MSS. and printed editions. We shall refer to it below as ® 
Prelude,'^ In this usual Prelude, there are, however, defimte ivergcn 


I It is remarkable that the usual metrical 
theory at the beginning of a katkS is not present m 
it plunges into the narrative at once with the solitary vers 
aWe. This verse is q^otedjnonymousiy by Bhoja in 

his Sarasyari-kanthabharava (ed. Borooah, p.iU) ’ 

would indicate that the Prelude must have been prefixed at a very 

early time, at least some time before the I ith century A. D. 
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’espect of some matters of fact from the main text of Dandin ; 

and as Mr. Kavi himself points out, the main text is written in good 
style, compared with which the style of the Prelude is '‘stale*’. These 
and other reasons, which we need not detail here^, have led scholars 
to doubt the authenticity of the usual Prelude. Wilson ventured 
the conjecture that the Prelude might be regarded as the work of 
one of Dandin^s disciples ; but in view of the various forms in which 
it is- now known to exist, this conjecture must either be discarded or 
modified to the extent of presuming more than one disciple of Dandin’s, 
edch of whom must be supposed to have tried his hand, according 
to his own fancy and literary ability, to complete the master’s in- 
complete masterpiece. At any rate, it will be enough for our purpose 
to presume that the original Purua-pithika, composed by Dandin 
himself, must have been, for some reason or other, lost ; and attempts 
were made to supply the deficiency by later ambitious authors, who 
might or might not have been Dandin's pupils. 

Now, Mr. Kavi seems to suggest that the prose Avaniisufidari’^ 
discovered by him and attributed to Dandin is the lost Purva^ 
pnthika of the Daha-kumara-carita, 

Unfortunately, the extent of the work, as now recovered, is too 
slight and its character too fragmentary to g^e us a definite and ^ 
coiivirtcing solution to the (Question. For its contents (even of the 
slight, portion recovered) we have to depend entirely on the metrical 
Katka-sara, presuming it to be a faithful, if late, summary of the 
original. But certain features presented even by this hopeless frag- 
ment of 25 pages seem to throw doubt on Mr. Kavi’s supposition, 
in support of which no other argument except the presence of a 
common theme and a supposed common autliorship has been brought 
forward , 

One of the main grounds on which a critic of Sanskrit literature would 
object to accept the Katha as the lost Prelude to the Dkc is the extra- , 
ordinary divergence of style between the two works, a point which 
cannot fail to strike even the most careless reader. If they are indeed 
by the same author and formed parts of the same work, one should 
expect an evenness of style in the two, unless it is presumed without 
good grounds that the author intended a more elaborate and florid 


I For the arguments, see Agashe’s Introd. to Dasakutnara 
(ed* Bomb. Sansk. Series). 
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Style for the Prelude and a simpler and more vigorous style for^he 
work Itself. The twenty-five pages of the fragment of the Katku 
that have been printed are taken up (leaving aside the metrical namas- 
kriy.i and the introductory prose account of the narrator himselO 
entirely with the account of the parents of Rajavahana, king Raja- 
hainsa of Magadha and his queen Vasumati, their union and amorous 
sports. In the usual Prelude, this topic is dismissed, in proper imita- 
tion of Dandin’s usual method and style, in a few lines. The metrical 
summary devotes some sixteen verses to this erotic topic, which 
was thus undoubtedly an elaborate affair in the original KatkU, as 
this conclusion is also indicated by the recovered fragmentary portion 
of the Katha itself which devotes several pages to it. Judging from the 
extent of this episode and the leisurely way of proceeding with the 
story, one should think that the lost Katha, was probably an indepen- 
dent composition, enormous in bulk, and could not have been in- 


tended as a Prelude to the Dkc. The erotic elaboration is in 
the right orthodox style of the later kZivyas ; but such extended 
scale of elaborate descriptive writing is more suited to the romances 
of the type of Kadambar% than to Dkc, the prose style and treatment 
of which are saved from this tendency to over-elaboration, and are 
leasonably simple, direct and elegant. We have in this part of the 
Katha, as in the Kadainbat% or Harm-carita, the same love for long 
rolling compounds, the same stringing of epithets and similes, the 
same weakness for the jingling of alliterative sounds, for complex, 
puns, for involved constructions, for sesquipedalian sentences having, 
one subject and one verb either at the beginning or at the end,'. but 
beaten out with a generous supply of epithetic clauses upon clauses, 
which cease only when the author’s ingenuity has for the moment 
exhausted itself. Mr. Kavi himself admits that “the AvantisundctH- 
katha in style resembles Kadambafi, but it is less monotoiious and 
more difficult” ; he might have added that it least resembles the Dkc 
in this respect. No doubt, the author of the possesses descrip- 


tive power in a high degree, and one may quite pertinently refer to 
such passages as the description of the sleeping Ambalika, where he 
indulges in this trick of florid description. But even here he never 
goes beyond moderate limits ; and such descriptions occur only rarely 
in Dkc and never ranges over more than a few lines or even one 
printed page. He attempts a brilliant /wr (as in UcchvTisa 

vil), but wisely limits himself to a sparing use of it, only when it 
is happily motifed ; and bis employment of alliteration, chiming 
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and other verbal tricks are not so free and cloying as we find it in 
the works of Subandhu and Bana. It is not maintained that the 
author of the Dkc makes no pretension to ornament, but in the main 
his use of it is effective, limited and pretty, and not recondite, in- 
cessant and tiresome. In the published Katlia^ which affiliates itself 
in style and method to elaborate poetic romances like the Kadarnbari, 
one fails to find those characteristics which give a distinction to the 
Dkc and make it a unique masterpiece in Sanskrit prose literature. 

Turning to the story itself, the Kaiha does not help us, for the 
portion recovered and printed breaks off with the union of Raja- 
haipsa and his queen Vasumati, and the hero Rajavahana himself is not 
yet born. But taking the Katha-sZxra as giving us a faithful sum- 
mary of the incomphtely recovered original, we can profitably compare 
its method of story-telling with that pursued in the Dkc, In the 
usual Prelude, the preliminary story of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
sundarl is given in five Ucchvasas, but this includes also the adventures 
of Somadatta and Puspodbhava after their separation from Raja- 
vahana. This trend of the story is followed, but the Katha-sara gives 
it in seven chapters (which probably indicates that the original 
Kath% had about the same number of Ucchvasas), but even with this 
extent it breaks off without completing the story. The sequence 
of the constituent tales and incidents are also not the same. 
Rajavahana s adventure in the underworld is told in ch. v, while ch. vi 
and vii relate the adventures of Puspodbhava and Somadatta respec- 
tively \ in the usual Prelude, the adventures of these two princes 
are given in the reverse order in Ucchvasas iii and iv respectively while 
that of Rajavahana is told in Ucchvasa ii. Nothing, of course, 
can be concluded from this change of order, for the various versions 
differ from each other in this respect, as well as in respect of 
some details of names and incidents. But when we take into considera" 
tion the manner of story-telling, we perceive a marked difference. 
It is noteworthy that we find in the Katha what we do not find iri the 
Dkc^ viz., a tendency towards beating out the main story with 
numerous episodes, repetition of old legends, side-stories and digres* 
sions. No doubt, the episodic method of story-telling is very old 
in Indian literature and obtains from the time of the Brhatkatha or 
even earlier ; but in the Dkc itself, such subsidiary tales never hamper 
or hold up the main thread of the narrative, in such a way as we 
find in the Katha^ In ch. iv of the Katha (as summarised in the Katha^^ 
Sara), for instance, the king begins to narrate previous history in 
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detail to his queen, and the interpolation of episodic stories like 
those of Vararuci, Vya(Ji, king Mahapadma, Canakya and so forth 
makes us believe that the work was written after the manner and 
model of the Brhatkaihl, in which also most of these stories occurred 
(as we know from Somadeva's and Ksemendra^s Sanskrit versions). 
In the same way, the legends of iSudraka, Saunaka, Muladeva and 
Samudradatta are brought in to embellish the main story. All the 
stories cannot strictly be taken as relevant, but in some of them, the 
object in introducing heroes and heroines of old is to maintain, in 
the form of rebirth, an intimate connexion between these ancient 
heroes and the chief characters of the story. In the Prelude to Dkc^ 
this device is employed only once where Rajavahana alludes to the 
curse pronounced on him in a former birth when Avantisundarl was 
also his wife, but this incident is skilfully interwoven into the plot 
itself. It seems, therefore, that the author of the Katha (whoever he 
was) carried this trick to its utmost possibilities and introduced in 
imitation a large number of stories of reborn heroes and heroines. It 
is also remarkable that the whole of the story of Kadambarlt as set 
forth up to the end of Bana^s portion of the work, is interpolated in 
ch, V of the Kcitha^sTifci. In ch. lii, again, it is predicted that Raja- 
vahana would have a brother, named Haipsavahana, who would conquer 
the three worlds; possibly the author had also the intention of nai rat- 
ing his exploits or bringing him in as a character. This manner of 
story-telling and the enclosing of narrative within narrative as well as the 
leisurely and extended scale of descriptive writing that is adopted in the 
Katha ^ would make one legitimately suspect that the work was probably 
an independent treatment of the story of Avantisundarl with a large 
infusion of relevant or irrelevant episodic tales, derived from other 
sources, and could not possibly have been the lost Prelude to Dkc, 

If this conclusion is accepted, explanation of the common theme, 
viz., the story of Rajavahana and Avantisundarl, does not present any 
difficulty. Nor should the fact of a common theme urge os to accept 
this Katha as the lost Prelude to the Dkt- It is proteble that some 
later author, ambitious of writing a romance in the ap{W*o\ed vein of 
Bana’s works (with which he appears to have been well acquainted), 
simply took this story of Avantisundarl from the original lost Prelude 
of the and embellished it in the approved fashion. It is not at 
all clear from the texts that the actual authorship of the Katha itself 
is attributed to Dai(?din or even belonged to him, but rather the 
anonymous author of the Katha gives us at the beginning a story, half 
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biographical and half fanciful^ of Dandin, who was the author of the 
original source of the Katha, introducing him as the narrator of the 
main story and setting forth his motives of narration. Otherwise, 
the presence of supernatural elements in this part of tlie Kalha, is hard 
to explain ; for it does not stand to reason that Dandin himself intro- 
duced the supernatural incident in his own biographical account in 
connection with himself. 1 1 is also noteworthy that no trace of such 
biographical and supernatural stories is to be found in an\' known 
version of the Prelude to Dkc. The common theme and the supposed 
common authorship may thus be reasonably explained ; and if this is 
agreed to, there is no other grout d on which the KathZi can be taken 
as the lost Prelude to the Dkc. 

It may also be pointed out that the Avaiitisundafl-katJii commences 
with 26 introductory stanzas in the kloka or anuAubli metre concluding 
this preliminary part with a verse in aryTi. These verses contain an 
obeisance {namaskriya) to Isana and homage to V3’;lsa and Valmiki, 
and then dwell upon poets and poetry generallj', incidentally praising 
great poets and poems of the past and mentioning the author’s motive 
in composing his work. After this comes the prose story, the preli- 
minary part of which gives us an account of Dandin and his family, 
making him the narrator of the main story, which is said to have been 
related by him to his friends. If we take the Hafsa-canta as a tj'pical 
surviving specimen of the later dkhyayiktx^ it will be seen at once that 
our so-called Katha really conforms to the established tradition and 
requirements of an akhyZiyika and not of a katha. In the Harsa-carita, 
we have a similar metrical obeisance to Ssiva and Parvatl and ' homage 
to Vyasa, followed by several verses in praise of older poets and poems 
(all in the 'doka or anuAubh metre) and concluding in a jagatl verse 
which praises Harsa, devotion to whom supplies the motive of Bana’s 
literary venture. In the preliminary prose part of the again, 

we have also a rather lengthy account of the poet’s youth, his reception 
at the court of Harsa, his return to his native country and the relation 
of the story to his relatives. From this it is clear that the author of the 
Avantisundari-katha very closely follows the model of the Ham- 
carita, which however is designated an akhyayika and not a 
No doubt, a katha has an introductory metrical namaskriya of a 
different kind to devas and gurus, a statement of the author’s family 
and his motives of authorship, and all these elements are to be found 
in Bana’s Kadambarl. But in a katha there is no metrical praise of older 
poets and poems, and the preliminary prose portion does .not contain any 
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biographical account of the poet but plunges directly into the 

narrative. 

It IS well known that Dandin, the author of (he mvyddarha, 
reiuses to admit the fine distinctions made by theorists between a 
and an akhyayika : but his own definition of these two species 
of prose composition is entirely negative and does not help us in 
fixing his conception of them. It is not until we come to Rudrata, 
who has accepted and generalised the characteristics of Bana's 
two works into universal rules governing the composition of the 
katha and the akhyayikZi respectively, that we find these two species 
entirely stereotyped in theory ^ It is possible, therefore, that the 
Avantisundari-katha was composed before this fixing of characteristics 
in Rudrata s time ; and this would explain the apparent confusion 
of the characteristics of a katha and an akhyayikZi^ made by its author. 
But he could not have been very far from the time of the author of 
the Dkc^ whose work he utilises and whose biographical details were 
not yet entirely lost in his time. 

^ S. K, De 


Where did Prince Vi jay a come from? 

Prince Vijaya of Radha (vulgarised in the Sinhalese language into 
Lala) who afterwards became the first Ksatriya king of Ceylon, it will 
be seen, belonged to the Sengar clan of Rajputs. 

Inspite of a number of ruling families of non-Ksatriya origin, 
and not overwhelmingly large alien hordes en fnasse^ having in the 
past here and there intermarried with and eventually merged in- 
distinguishably into the vastly multitudinous Ksatriya community 
now represented chiefly by the Rajputs, the one predominant racial 
element among the Rajputs of the present day is essentially tlie 
ancient Ksatriya element 

The Rajputs are found all over Northern India but are by far the 
most numerous in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Many of 

I On this question, see my article on The Katha and the Akhya- 
yikd in the Bulletin of the London School of Otienial Studies, 1924 > 
vol. iii, pp. 507-17. 

I. H.Q., JUNE, 1927 
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the old Rajput traditions, including some of all-India importance, have 
either been lost or are on the brink of being lost irrevocably and the 
old tradition about the Sengar Rajputs having in ancient times estab- 
lished a kingdom in Ceylon is one of them. 

The Sengar Rajputs formed ‘‘a powerful clan”* numbering about 
80^000 souls and ‘'are recognised as one of the thirty-six royal clans.”" 
They are ‘^naturally warlike and turbulent^'® and possess ^"very good 
qualifications as soldiers,”* “Their history is remarkable, for at all 
times they were renowned fcr their strength and courage.*' - Even 
in the early years of British rule when the East India Company held 
only the eastern districts of the United Provinces, “the Sengars were 
considered the most independent and troublesome of all the subjects 
of the Company.”® They claim descent from the great sage !feyasrnga 
or Ekasrhga, popularly known as Srngl Psi, who figures so prominently 
in the story of the birth of the famous king Rama of Ayodhya, whose 
sister he had married. He had his hermitage on the river Kausikl, in 
Anga,^ somewhere near the site where the ancient shrine of ^^rngesvara® 
now stands. His son Caturanga succeeded his maternal grandfather, 
Romapada, the (Lunar race) king of Anga, as the latter's adopted son. 
The Ksyasrnga Jataka is one of the oldest Jataka stories^ and medallions 
bearing scenes therefrom have been found among the sculptures of the 
first or second century B.C. at Bharhut and Sanci. 

Karna (Kaunteya)* of Mahabharata fame, the most powerful ally 


1 Ethnographical Handbook for N. W, P. and Oudh, by Crooke. 

2 Gazetteer of Jalaun District, U. P. 3 Ibid. 

4 Bingley's “Rajputs” 

5 Gazetteer of Ballia District, U. P. 6 Ibid. 

7 The country round Bhagalpur, adjacent to Radha. Some Sengars 
are still found there. 

8 The name must originally have been ^Esyasrngesvara. Rsya- 
i§rnga literally means ‘a deer’s horn’ and the legend (Varaha Purana, 11 , 
207-10) about the foundation of the Shrine preserves this name 
in this way that Siva once became a deer, Visnu caught hold of 
his horns, Siva thereupon disappeared leaving a horn in the hands 
of Visnu who then set it up there with his own hands for* worship as 
a Sivalinga, 

9 His descendants are now known as Bisens after his son Vnsa- 
sena. King Rama Varma of Srngaverapura, the patron and dis- 
ciple of Nagesa (Nagoji) BhaHa, was a Bisen K§atriya, 
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of the Kauravas, was a cadet of the royal house, of Anga and belonged 
to a junior branch of the descendants of Caturanga. He usurped the 
throne of Ahga to the exclusion of king Karga’s* son’s (king Vikarna's) 
one hundred sons, the '^ata-Karnas'. Some of the latter thereupon 
took possession of the adjacent country of Radha and made Burdwan 
their capital and some migrated south-west and carved out, in Cedi, 
a kingdom which came to be known by the name of Dahala after 
its first great Sengar king Dahala Deva. 

About seventy years ago Hume came to know of an old tradition 
among the Sengar Rajputs to the effect that one of their ancestors had, 
in ancient times, migrated to Ceylon and established an independent 
kingdom there. From the valley of the Ganges in the North to far off 
Ceylon in the South appeared to him, however, to be too far a cry and 
in a memorandum that he subsequently wrote on the history and 
ethnology of the district of Etawah^ he referred to the tradition in the 
following words: — 

“Claiming, like the Gautam Rajputs, to be descended from Sbringhi 
Rishi, they (the Sengar Rajputs) pretend that their own immediate 
ancestor, Puran Deo, migrated southward, and established an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan, or as most will have it in 
Ceylon * The constant allusion to a monarchy of Rajputs in Ceylon 
which haunts us at every turn of their old traditions may embalm 
long-forgotten reality, but nothing as yet discovered warrants 


some 


our treating it as anything but a pure myth. (N. W. P. Census 

Report, 1865, I, App. B.). , . , 1 

At the time Hume wrOte these lines he had obvious y no no • 


I King Kama, father of king Vikarna (of the senior branch), 
is not to be confused with king Karna (Kaunteya) of the junior 

^'^r^Etawah formed part of the tract of country c^ed to Ae East 
India Company by the Nawab Vazir of Oudh in tha year 180,. In 

the new country were several Zemindars who, as under native 

governments, had enjoyed a sort of sovereignty and of whom little mom 

was exacted than an annual tribute, and sometimes the use of their 

troops in war." (Mill’s History of British India). Many of these 
sovereign princes were Sengar Rajputs, 

3 Hume here blundered in mixing up two independent traditions, 

i.e., one about Ceylon and the other about the Deccan, together. 
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ledge of the corresponding Sinhalese tradition as preserved in the 
Mahavaipsa about Prince Vijaya's advent in Ceylon from North- 
East India in the fifth or sixth century B.C. or he would have opined 
quite differently. 

The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs has been that an ances- 
tor of theirs, Bhoja^ by name, who was, according to some genea- 
logists, a son of Esyasrnga and according to others a distant des- 
cendant of the sage — and this seems more reasonable because Rsyasrnga 
was a contemporary of Da§aratha and Rama and thus lived at a 
time too remote for Bhoja to have been his son- — migrated from 
Burdwan in Radha to Ceylon and became the first Sengar king of 
that island, that he was succeeded by his younger brother Padma 
Deva (or, according to a few genealogists, Padma Deva's son Purna 
Deva)^ who had subsequently followed him there and that the latter, 
after reigning there for some time, placed his son on the throne of 
Ceylon and himself came back to India. 

Radha is the ^‘ancient name of a portion of Bengal west of the 
BhagirathI river/' It “^corresponded roughly with the kingdom of 
Karna-Suvarna* and with the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, 
Western Murshidabad and Hooghly.'" (Imp. Gaz. of India, 1908, 
voL xxi). 

The Gangarides of ancient Greek writers must have been the 
Sengars of Radha because “Burdwan (the ancient capital of the Sengars 
of Radha) has been identified as the Parthalis or Portalis which 
according to Greek geographers was the royal city of the Gangarides.'" 
(Imp. Gaz. of India 1908, vol ix, pp. 93). 


1 Some genealogists give the name as Wijaya Rsi, son of 
^rtgl Esi.' Other variants are Bhojaraja, Vijayaraja and Bhoja Esi. 
Bhoja is however the name more commonly met with. 

2 Moreover we know from the Puranas that the name of the son 
of Srngi Rsi (Rsyasrnga) was Caturanga and not Bhoja. The genea* 
legists have obviously confused ^^rhgi Esi with his descendant Simha, 
father of Sitphabahu. 

3 But most genealogists make Purna Deva the first great Sengar 
King of the Deccan, and not a King of Ceylon. 

4 The country of Radha may have got the name ‘Karna-Suvarna’ 
after king Karna, or his son Vikarna, or the latter’s lOO sons, the 
l^ata-Karnas. 
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The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs that they once ruled 
at BurcUvan in Radha is corroborated by a tradition among other Rajput 
clans aho. Ihe Chauhan Rajputs, for instance, claim that their king 
Isvara who lived 35 generations before Prthvjraja, the last indepen* 
dent Hindu king of Delhi, was a son-indaw of the Sengar king 
oahkara of Burdwan. (Vide Vamsa-bhaskara by Kaviraja Surya- 
malla of Bundi, 1899, Jodhpur edition, p, 1262), 

There is not, so far as I am aware, anything in Sinhalese tradition 
to corroborate the alleged return of Padma Deva or Purna Deva to 
India but all the other important details are practically identical. 

‘‘The members of the clan to which Vijaya belonged, appear to 
have been called Sihala,^ the 'Lion-menV' (Dr. Geiger, L H, Q., 
1 I> 7 )> India the family bard of the Sengar Rajputs while singing 

the eulogies of his forefathers reminds him of Sengars having once 
ruled in Sirahala-dvipa and in doing so calls him a Singbel 
(Simhella)^ down to the present day. 

As regards the original home of Vijaya the Sinhalese tradition 
as preserved in the Mahavamsa is strikingly identical with the old 
tradition of the Sengar Rajputs in India, The Mahavamsa states 
that the mother of Vijaya's father Siinhabahu was a daughter of the 
king of Vanga and grand-daughter of the king of Kalihga and that 
it was in Laja, on the road from Vanga to Magadha, that she gave 
birth to Simhabahu. Dipavarpsa also mentions Vafiga as the home 
of Simhabahu^s mother Susima. All these facts point unmistakably 
to LaJa (Radha) in North East India, and not to Lata in Western 
India as some scholars will have it, as the original home of Vijaya 
and his forefathers. What is most important is that the Mahavamsa 
definitely locates La la on the road from Vanga to Magadha and 
this condition is literally fulfilled by Radha which is, moreover, sur- 
rounded by Vanga, Kalinga and Magadha, the three countries men- 
tioned in the story of Vijaya as preserved in Ceylonese annals. 

The Lata theory is an erroneous and impossible theory based on 
nothing beyond the fanciful adoption by the annalists of Ceylon of 
the names of the two Indian West coast seaport towns --Bharukaccha 


1 Sanskrit ‘Simhala^ (whence Simbala-dvipa) and an inscription 
of 1134 A.C. gives the name of the Sengar clan as Sihgara* (E. C, IV, 
P- 131)- 

2 Literally Lion-born. From Simha, as Chandel (Candella) from 
Candra ; Baghel from Bagh (Skt Vyaghra) and so on. 
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(Broach) and Supparaka (Sopara) — as falling on Vijaya's route to 
Ceylon. The authors of the ‘Dipavanisa’ and the 'Mahavainsa lived 
about 800-1000 years after Vijaya. They knew that the original 
home of the Prince was La]a (Radha) in India and that he came to 
Ceylon by sea-route but did not know that the only route connecting 
Ra^ha with Ceylon by boat lay along the East coast of India. They, 
therefore, groped in the dark and caught hold of the much-frequented 
and well-known Indo-Ceylonese trade route along the West coast, 
via Bharukaccha and Supparaka which appealed to their fancy as 
the least hazardous and, therefore, the most probable route to have 
been taken by Vijaya on his adventurous voyage from Lala (Radha) 
to Ceylon, 


Kunwar Shivnath Singh Sengar 


**Sri Magaradhvaja Yogi 700 

The name Magaradhvaja with a mysterious number 700 almost 
invariably attached to it was found by various archaeologists inscribed 
on temples and idols scattered over a vast area lying between Baijnath 
close to the Ganges in the North and Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State 
bordering on the Godavari in the South and Chittorgarh in the 
North-west to Cuttak in the East, covering the whole of the Central 
Provinces and parts of Bihar, Orissa, Central India and Rajputana. 
It occurs on temples at Markanda and Chural in the Chanda District, 
Potinar and Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State, Khurda near Cuttak, 
Baijnath in Bihar, Pali in the Bilaspur District, Boramdeo and Kan- 
kali in the Kawardha State, Dewarbija in KhaS-agarh State, Amara- 
kantaka and Chandrehe in Baghelkhand, Khajuraha in Bundelkhand, 
Bilhari in the Jubbalpore District, Hindoria in the Damoh District, 
Barahata in the Narsinghpur District, Kelod in the Nagpur District, 
Mandbata in the Nimar District, and Chittorgarh in Rajputana. In 
all these places whether they be the walls of temples, pillars or 
idols, the figure 700 invariably accompanies the name. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham with his Assistants took it to be the year of some era 
when this Yc^in visited all those sacred places. He first tried to fit in 
with Cedi or Kalacuri era and later on with the Harsa era, but 
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it would fit in with none. Judging from the formation of characters 
Sir Alexander Cunningham accorded his opinion that they were not 
older than the I2th or r3th Century.’ Thus every time the name 
was found, it offered a riddle to the archaeological officers to .^olve 
with reference to other circumstances of the locality. The question 
remained unsolved till 1904 A.D. when Mr. Cousens, Superintendent 
of Archaeology, met me at Raipur and suddenly sprang the question 
as to the meaning of the figure. The explanation given to him was 
considered satisfactory and he recorded it in his Progress Report for 
1904. Magaradhvaja measured his importance by the size of bis 
following. He was the leader of 700 disciples. This is supported 
by the fact that the inscription is not in the same handwriting in each 
case, as one should expect it to be, were it written by one solitary 
Yogin wandering from shrine to shrine. The name was no doubt 
engraved by some ones of his many disciples, but not always by the 


same man. 

Till then I had never thought of this Yogin at all and although 
accqj-ding to Mr. Cousens I had solved the mystery of the figure, 
which had puzzled Sir Alexander Cunningham and his officers, my 
curiosity was excited as to who this Yogin could be. Whenever 
I visited any ancient remains, I tried to search for the name of this 
ubiquitous Yogin and found it where the archsologist’s eyes had failed 
to catch it. The latter had seen it in about ten places and my 
curiosity brought to light as many more. In the Kawardha State 
and in the Damoh District, I found it inscribed on even the pedestal 
of the Visnuite idols enshrined in the old temples now reduced to 
ruins and' in the Khairagarh State and Raipur District I found the 
name carved on huge /mg-atM. It may be permissible to inscnte a 
name on walls and pillars but one must be extremely holy and ex* 
traordinarily popular before he could be allowed to have his name 
inscribed on the object of the worship itself. Garrick* rightly conceived 
the importance of this Yogin, when be said that this pilgrim was 
common mendicant. Ho mutt have commanded conatderable 
sources to have enabled him to visit the nunierous p ac^ 
distanaw from each other at which hi, name temam, mt».^ 

This too at a time when travelling was very expensive and seldom 


1 Archaeological Reports, voi. XVII, p. 43 - 

2 Arch. Reports, vol. XIXj p. *3- 
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undertaken without a due number of elephants, camels and attendants. 
What this number might have been 6 or 7 hundred years ago can 
be judged from the present day paraphernalia of the Jagadgurus of 
the Sankara mathas, who move about with a tremendous following 
accompanied with a variety of vehicles from carts to cars, yet I do 
not think that they are considered sufficiently holy to have their 
names carved on the sacred images and lihgams they worship. A 
Yogin is usually a Sivite and may well be highly honoured by the 
followers of that sect, but we find Magaradhvaja equally revered by 
the Visnuites, as the inscribing of his name on Visuuite idols indi- 
cates. The natural conclusion is that he must have been looked 
upon something like a Sahkaracarya. This further sharpened the 
craving for finding out his native place and I am glad to say that a 
manuscript history of Ratanpur kings was finally found, which re- 
corded the existence of a Matha of Magaradhvaja with 700 celas 
at Ratanpur during the reign of Jajalladeva. The latter flourished 
about 1114A.D., the period to which the characters of the pilgrim 
record belong. The Haihayas of Ratanpur were Sivites. *Jhey 
were a branch of the Tripuri house, which created an empire for itself 
comprising almost the whole of India within it, at least in the times 
of Karna Daharia, who unfortunately has not received full justice at 
the hands of the writers of Indian History. Mr. Jayaswal rightly calls 
him an Indian Napolean, a title which Vincent Smith has conferred 
on Samudra Gupta. The Tripuri kings belonged to the Kalamukha 
branch of the Pasupata sect of the Sivites and were very liberal to their 
priests. One of them had in fact made a gift of 3 lakhs of villages 
to the high priest Sadbhava iSambhu, who did not keep the estate 
to himself, but with its income founded what was called Golaki Matha, 
of which branches spread even to the Madras Presidency as the 
Malkapuram inscription indicates, Nearer home there were branches 
at Gorgi and Chandrehe in the Rewa State and Khajuraha in Bundel- 
khand. What wonder that a branch of the same institution was 
established at Ratanpur, a place known as Devikhol before King 
Ratnadeva gave his name to it. The oldest shrine at this place is 
that of Mahamaya, (female energy), the object of special worship by 
the Pa§upata Sivites, Magaradhvaja lived at a time when the Tripuri 
house had decayed and the Ratanpur house was ascendant, having 
become independent of the former. The grandeur of the Ratanpur 
Matha must have consequently much increased over that of other 
branches or even the original Golaki Matha, which according to my 
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view was located at Bheraghat on the Narmada river in the Jubbvl- 
pore District. It is quite close to Tripuri (present Tewar) and was 
apparently included in that town when it was founded. I am aware 
of the grandeur of the ancient remains at Gorgi, ii miles from 
Rewa, this and the inscriptions found there, describing the matha as a 
very prosperous institution, set up a rival claim further strengthened 
by the name of Gorgi which is merely a natural corruption of Golaki, 
still the vicinity of the capital Tripuri to the Causat YoginI shrine, 
a round cloister situated on a round hill Golagiri, of which Golaki 
itself is a corruption. These lead me to stick to the first identification. 

On the strength of the peculiarity of names ending in dhvaja, a ques- 
tion arises whether the traditional kings of Ratanpur were really 
mahantas of the mathas. The local tradition avers that the 'first king was 
Mayuradhvaja, a descendant of the great KartavJrya who ruled at 
Mahismatl, the present Mandhata in the Nimar District. His suc- 
cessors are mentioned as follows : — Tamradhvaja, Citradhvaja, Visva- 
dhvaja, Candradhvaja, Makhapa ladhvaja, and a host of others without 


dhvaja endings. 

Tamradhvaja has been identified with the Haihaya king of that 
name mentioned in the Mahabharata as having been defeated by 
Arjuna, whose sacrificial horse he had captured and tied at a tank 
at Ratanpur still called Ghudabandha tank. On the face of it this 
story is absurd, as Ratanpur had not been founded then. If the names 

noted above were those of real personages I am inclined to take them 

as predecessors of Makaradhvaja on the religious gaddi of Devikhol, 
to which the name of Ratanpur was given when the kings began to 
live there as stated before. On the back of the Markanda temple there 


is an inscription of Ratnadhvaja dated in the samvat year IJIQ or 
1462 A.D. Although an isolated record, I take it to be very suggestive. 
Apparently the Yogin received his name from the Ratanpur Ma(ha 
when he became its head. Probably the traditions of MagaradhVaja s 
visit to that renowned shrine carried him to Markaii^a where seeing his 
predecessor's name inscribed at the door, he carved his Qvin on 
the back of the temple. Of course this is highly conjectural, but so far 
as MagaradhVaja is concerned I think it is now well established 
that he was the givite head of the Ratanpur matha and had a follow- 
ing of 700 celas. That also explains why in shrines close to 
Ratanpur he enjoyed the privilege of inscribing his name on idols. 

In remoter places we do not find that honour extended to him. 

Hiralal 


1. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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The Malta Era 


With reference to Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Haraprasad ^astrl s note 
on the Malla Era of Visnupur in IHQ., vol. iii, no. I, pp. 180,181, I 
am in a position to confirm, from another independent ms. Mm. Sastris 
indication that 616 aaka was the initial year of this era. The manuscript 
is a commentary composed by Sarvananda-naga on the Klcaka- 
vadha-kavya of Nitivarman and was lent to me several months back 
by Mm. Sastrl himself for my edition of this poem. The scribe 
of this ms., who calls himself RSma-Saratia barman, writes at the end of 
the ms., 

' cmspc^»pwr I 

II 

m spft ^ (?) 55!? 11 

This gives us sa/^a 1642 and mallabda 1026 as the date of the writing 
of the ms. The initial year of the Malla Era would therefore be tsaka 
616. 

S. K. De 


Mahayana and Hinayana Works known to Nagarjuna 

Nagarjuna, if not the founder, was the chief exponent of Mahayana 
Buddhism and may well claim the credit as a great systematiser of 
Mahayana Buddhism. This will be evident if we critically look to 
his mighty works like PrajnaparamitaSasira^ and Dasabkumivibhasa- 


1 The two akqaras here are indistinct ; but the metre appears to 

be irregular as in the next line we read which would 

give us one redundant ak^ara, 

2 This is a commentary compiled by Nagarjuna on the Pafua- 
vitfisatisahasrika-prajmparamita. It was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajlva during the period A.D. 402-405, of the Later Tsin Dy- 
nasty (A.D. 384-417). The original work has not yet been dis- 
covered. It consists of 100 fasciculi. T bis work is .«o important and 
deals with so many subjects that it may be regarded as an encyclo- 
paedia of Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Sastras^. The former is the commentary on Mahaprajnaparamita-Sntra 
and the latter on the first two of the ten Bhumis of the DahabhUmi- 
Sutra of the Avatamsaka class. 

In these two ^astras the author incidently mentions both Maha- 
yanic and Hinayanic Sutras. 

(i) Those mentioned in the Mahapraffiaparamita’Sastra are as 
follows ; — 

Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the Fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 

I Saddharmapundarlka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 137) 

7, 9, 10, 26, 30, 32, 33, 38. 
46, 50» 57, 79, 84, 88, 93, 100 

*2 Alayajala-Sutra ... ... ••• 6 

3 Vimalaklrtti-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 146) 9, iS, I 7 » ^8, 30, 6Sf 85, 

88, 92, 95 

4 Buddhasangiti-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 401) ... 9 

5 Surangamasamadhi-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No, 399) 10, 26, 29, 33, 

34 , 40, 75 

6 Amitayur-vyuha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. Nos. 26 & 27) 9, 22 

*7 Acintyamukti-Sutra (one of the Avatamsaka-Sutras) 33,50,73,^00 

8 Bhadrakalpika Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 403) ... 29,46 

9 Pratyutpanna-Buddhasammukhavasthita- 

Samadhisutra (Nanjio cat. No, 72) .*• ^9 

*10 SahgIty-artha-Sutra ... ... ••• ^ 

n Puspahasta-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 425? ) 33 > 4^, lOi 

12 Megha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 187&188) 33 > 4 ®, ^oo 

*13 Jhanaprasthana-Sutra ... ••• ••• ^ 

14 Sutra on making gradually complete all wisdom and 

virtue or Dasabhumika-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. no) 29 


*15 Dharmamegha-Sutra ... ••• ••• 33 » 4 ^ 

16 Brahmajala-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1087) ... 5 . *8 

17 Mahamegha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. 244) ... 33,46,100 

18 Satparamita-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1004?) 33 > 4 ^ 

19 Srimatlstrlpariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 343 ?) 5 > ^8 


I This commentary also was translated into Chinese by Kumara- 


jiva about A.D. 405 of Later Tsin Dynasty (A.D. 384-417). It consists 
of IS fasciculi divided into 35 chapters. The original work has not 
yet been discovered. 
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Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the Fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 


20 Maitreyapariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 42?) 46 

*2 1 Nagaraupamya-Sutra ... ... ... 80 

22 Kalakala-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 750) ... ... I 

23 Madhyamagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 542) ... 33 * 5 ^ 

24 Guhyapadavajra-Sutra [Nanjio cat. No. 23 (3)] i, 9, 10, 26, 

57, 88 

25 Samyuktapitaka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 676) ... 5 

26 Dirghagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 545) ... 9 

27 Samyiiktagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 547) 7, 9, 10, 32, 54 

*28 Bahugotra-Sutra ... ... 24 

29 Dhammapada (Nanjio cat. No. 1321. 1353, 1365, 1439) i 

30 Sutra on the well-coming king Binsa (Bimbisara) 

(Nanjio cat. No. 900^) ... ... 1^18 

*31 Visuddha-Sutra ... ... ,,, 24 

^32 Buddhadveratrl-Sutra ... ... ... i 

*33 Vasikrtabahumithya-Sutra ... ... i 

*34 Sariputrajataka-Nidana ... ... ,,, i 

♦35 Kalavadana Sutra ... ... ... 1,31,55 

36 Devapariprccha*Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 753) ... I, 26 

♦37 Sakradevanam-Indramukta- Sutra ... ... 2 

*38 Silamukta-Sutra ... ... ... 2 

^39 Nadhakatyayana-Sutra ... ... ... 2 


*40 Avadana-Sutra or Sutra on ‘Leking caws go* 

(Nanjio cat. No. 627 ?) ... ... 2 

♦41 Nandavaradanagarajavasikrta-Sutra ... 3 

42 Purna-Sutra [Nanjio cat. No 23 (t7) ?] 3 

*43 Subhadaparivrajaka-Sutra ... 3 

♦44 Parayana-Sutra ... 2, 4, 31 

*45 Karandaka-Sutra . • • ... . : . 3 

46 Candanavadana-Sutra (Nanjio cat; 778 ?) ... 3 

47 Avadana-Sutra ( do 735 ?) ... 1 1 

48 Catur-maharaja-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 722) ... 13 

49 Sutra on the origin of Heaven and Earth ... 13 

*50 Sudarsanaraja-Sutra ••• ... ... 14 

*51 Nllotpalabhiksujataka-Nidana .... ... 13 

♦52 Bodhisattvamulagotra-Sutra ... ... 16, 33,93 

♦53 Rahulamatajataka-Nidana ... ... f7 

54 Karmavibhaga-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 699 ?) 14 
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Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 

*55 Samadhi-Sutra ... \ 7 , 22, 24, 28, 91 

56 Sangitidharma-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 426 ?) ... 2 

♦57 Sarvasravavarana-Sutra ... ... 50 

*58 Sundari (Saundaranda ?)-Sutra ... ... 25 

*59 Sarvanacara-Sutra ... ... 26 

*60 Samghahita-Sutra ... ... .*• 27, 31 

61 Dirghanakhaparivrajaka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 734 ^) 25 

*62 Vidyajalabodhisattva-Sutra ... ... 20, 28 

*63 Tathaikajataka-nidana-Sutra ... ... 28 

*64 Hrdayadhara-Sutra ... ... 27,32,66,77,81 

*65 Preta-Sutra . ••• 3 ^ 

*66 Samyuktagamamahapaga-Sutra ... ••. 18, 31 

*67 SaipyuktagamasalTputrasiiphanada-Sutra ... : ^2 

*68 Trayastrimsaparivarta-Sutra ••• 32 

*69 Udana-Sutra ... ... ••• 33 

*70 Dlrghagamapadana-vivarana-satadve-pancadasa- 

vinayasutra (sutra on the two hundred fifty vinaya 
as explanation of apadana of Dirghagama) ... 33 > 74 

*71 Buddhanidana-Sutra ... ••• 33 ) 4 ^# 

*72 Trayadharma-Sutra ... ... 34 

*73 Saptarathavadana-Sutra (one of Madhyamagama-Sutra) 4^ 

*74 Sarvabahujanasamdeha-Sutra ... ••• 4^ 

*75 Bodhisattvanidana-Sutra ... ••• . 38 

*76 Satadvepahcadasavinaya-Sutra (or Sutra on 

two hundred fifty vinaya) ... 33 

77 Buddhabhasitajataka-nidana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 669?) 49 

78 Aksaramatinirde§a-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 74 & 77 ) ‘ 53 

79 Dharmacakrapravartana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 92 & 657 ) 2, 33 

*80 Vaspa-Sutra ... ••• 93 

81 Jnanamudra'Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 25S ^ & 1014?) 98 

82 Mahakarunapundarika-Sutra (Nanjio cat, No. 117) 

*83 Upayakau^alya-Sutra ... 

84 Nagarajapariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 456) ... lOo 

*85 Asurapariptccha-Sutra **• ••• *** 

86 Avadana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 735 ?) *** 97 

*87 Pratyekabuddhapariprccha-Sutra 20, 81 

*88 Sarvadevapariprccha-Sutra 5 » 90 

*89 Vinavana(?)raja'Sutra ... ••• 5 
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Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the fasciculi in 


which they are mentioned. 

♦go Bahudhara-Sutra ... ••• ... 9 

♦gi Jatakavadana-Sutra ••• ii 

g2 Ekottaragama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 543) ... 20 

g3 Romakupajata-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 954 0 ^4 

94 Aksaramatinirde§a-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 77 ?) ••• 27 

♦g5 Ratno§nisa-Sutra ... ... ... 28 

♦g6 Dasabala-Sutra ... ... 31 

97 Patragamayat-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 183) ... 38 

*g8 Nagaraja-Sutra ... ... ... 51 

*99 Sarvabahujanahita-Sutra ... ... 28 

♦100 Sankhya-Sutra ... ... ... 70 

♦loi Sarvabuddhanidana-Sutra ... ... lOO 

102 Mahaprajnaparamita-Sutra (Nanjio cat, No. i lOO 

103 Madhyamika-l^astra (Nanjio cat. No. 1179) ^5, 38 

104 Dasabhumika-^astra (Nanjio cat. No. 1 194) ... 49 

*105 Satpadabhidharma-Sastra ... 68,49,100 

♦106 Abhidarma-Sutra ... ... ... 73 

♦107 Abhidharmavibhasa iSastra (Nanjio cat. No. 1264) 4, 6, 29, 39 

Those Hinayanic and Mahayanic Sutras which have been men- 
tioned in the Dasabhumwibhasa-Sastra are as follows : — 


Names of the Sutras Nos. of Fasciculi in 

which they occur. 



Suddhavinaya-Sutra 

2, 15 

2 

Da^bhumi-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 103) 

1, 16 

*3 

Raurava-naraka Sutra 

2 

4 

Arydharmamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 652) 

1, 2 

*5 

Mahottamabuddhadharma-Sutr a 

2 

♦6 

S ahay amarga-Sutra 

1. 5. 13 

7 

Mahayanaratnacandrakumarapariprcchadharma-Sutra 



(Nanjio cat. No. 826) 

5 

8 

Mahaprajhaparamita-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 4) 

5,6, 7 

*9 

Praparimana-Sutra 

10 

•10 

Trayauga-Sutra 

6 

•ii 

Maharddhi-Sutra 

10 

•12 

Mahayananiscitaraja-Sutra 

7 , 8. 

13 

Mahayanamahaparinirvana-Sutra (Nanjio cat No. 113) 

I, II 

14 

Sarvadbarmapravrttinirdesa-Sutra (Nanjio cat No. 164) 

8 

*15 

Mahiyana-Sutra 

8 
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Names of the Sutras Nos. of Fasciculi in 

which they occur. 


*16 

Ekottaragamakall'Sutra (Kall-upasika-Sutra 



of A. N., Vol. V, xxvi pp, 46?) 

II 

*17 

Ekottaragamabala-Sutra (Balavagga of A. N. Vol. I, 



pp. 59 ?) 

11 

*18 

Abhayarajakumara-Stoa 

II 

*19 

Sarvatathagatagatimgatanyaya-Sutra 

II 

*20 

Bhodyu ttora- Sutra 

II 

*21 

Mahaprajna-Sutra 

15 

*22 

Kasyapa-Sutra 

10 

*23 

Visuddhaguna-Sutra 

17 

*24 

Saptopayakau§alya-Sutra 

10 

*25 

Karma'Sutra 

6 

*26 

Kupajataromaparidhana>Sutra 

H 

*27 

Lokayata-Sutra 

9 

*28 

Buddhabha§itavibhaktabhaya-Sutra 

16 

29 

Tathagatajnanamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 1014) 

6 

30 

Karmavibhaga-Sutra (Nanjio cat No. 697) 

II 

•31 

Kolaupamana-Sutra 

II 

32 

Pratyutpannabuddhasanmukhavasthitasamadhi-Sutra 



(Nanjio cat. No, 73) 

11 

*33 

SarvadevanirdeSa-Sutra 

II 

84 

Dharmapada (See Nanjio cat No. 1304) 

13 


The above facts sufficiently convince us that long before the time 
of Nagarjuna many Mahayanic Sutras were in exsistence. So it 
may be definitely asserted that both Madhyamika and Yogacara 
schools are based upon these Mahayana Sutras and that Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanath, Asanga, and Vasubandhu established there respective 
schools in order to systematize these doctrines. 

R, Kimura 


•Those marked with asterisk are author’s own restoration from 
Chinese while all others are Nanjio’s. 



Rohitagiri in the Plate of Sri Candra 

I am thankful to my friend Mr. Haridas Mitra, M,A., for criticising 
tny reading of the Kedarpur plate of 6ri Candra Deva in I. H. Q., 
voL II, no. 27 But much of my young friend's long article is but fight- 
ing with a shadow. Students of antiquarian studies in Bengal may re- 
member that my first hurried reading of the Belaba plate of Bhoja- 
Varman appeared in the Dacca Review of 1912 and Prof. Basak 
easily made some improvements upon the readings and his reading, 
again, was improved in one or two particulars by Mr. R. D. Banerjee. 
In my first hurried reading of the Kedarpur plate published in the 
Pratibha and the Dacca Review, there were undoubtedly some 
defects; but they were easily removed on a revised reading published 
by myself in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XVII, p. 188. Mr. Mitra 
in his long dissertation has not been able to suggest a single 
improvement, which I myself had not already made in my article in 
the Epigraphia Indica. 

The only substantial points on which we differ are two in number. 

(i) Are the adjectives in hloka 3 to apply to Suvarna Candra or 
to his father Purna Candra? I have taken them to apply to the 
father and interpreted accordingly, as there are many adjectives in the 
next hlaka that apply to Suvarna Candra. 

(ii) In the 6th Uoka Mr- Mitra reads p%ta while I read Pina, There 
is not much use in breaking each other's head in discussing whether 
the letter is ta or na. To me the letter looks like na. Mr. Mitra 
is inclined to take it as ta and I gave him all opportunity to satisfy 
himself from the original plate when he came over to Dacca. 

As regards Rohita-giri fresh light is forthcoming from a 
new plate of ^rl Candra found two years ago at Dhulla in the 
Manikganj Sub-Division of Dacca District and acquired for the Dacca 
Museum. The name Rohita-giri is clear on this new plate. I think 
with Mr. Mitra that possibly this is some hill-range of East Bengal and 
I still think that this may be the Lalmai Hills near Comilla. I have 
a close personal acquaintance with the topography of this hill and I 
have no doubt that the plateaus at the top were thickly inhabited 
and studded with Buddhist and Brahmanical temples in pre-Muham- 
madan days. 


N, K. BHaTtasau 



The Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala : A Rejoinder 

In this Quarterly (vol. II, pp. 628 ff.) I made an attempt to 
show the readings of the two sadhanas of the Sadhanamala as could 
be suggested from its Tibetan version in the Tanjur. In the same 
journal (vol. Ill, pp. 160 ff.) Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
^iromani, iSruta Pandita of the Central Library, Baroda (==RS) from 
which the work is published in the GOS under the editorship of 
Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, has written a reply to it lacking in scholarly 
restraint and not appearing to show its author’s love for truth. 
Truth can never be realized until and unless one’s mind is free 
from all sorts of passion. It is, therefore, not to him but to the 
lovers of truth that I want to write the following few lines about what 
I think of the reply given by him. 

At the very outset I should like to say that I never consider my- 
self infallible. I want to be corrected and I am thankful to any 
one who may correct me in the discussion, as, in fact, I am, I frankly 
confess, to RS on two or three points mentioned below. 

RS misrepresents me when he says that my conclusion is *‘that 
only the Tibetan translation has preserved the true readings and not 
the Sanskrit Mss.” (Italics are mine.) What I actually said is that 
“it is Tibetan and not Sanskrit that has preserved the true 
readings in many cases, and that the former helps us in understand- 
ing many obscure points in those Sanskit works which are extant.” 
This is my considered opinion which I still hold after having perused 
what RS has written against me. I never think that the Tibetan 
translator is right in every case; it is impossible. Man is liable to mistake, 
and, in fact, I myself pointed out his defects or wrong readings in 
my paper. In most cases RS has identified me with the Tibetan 
translator subjecting me to strong languages. But why ? Certainly I am 
not responsible for whatever the latter might have written. Of course, 
with others I must hold myself responsible for mistakes I might have 
made in showing the readings in Sanskrit as suggested by him. But 
RS is silent on this point, I am responsible also for the comments 
stating which of the two readings, Sanskrit or Tibetan, is better or 
wrong. 

It appears to me from his paper that RS could not read my paper 
dispassionately or he has been actuated by a strong md, and conse- 
quently he could not understand my position. Or it may also be 
possible that I could not express myself as clearly as I should have 

I. H, Q„ JUNE, 1927 24 
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done. Moreover, he seems not to be acquainted with Tibetan ; other- 
wise, in all likelihood his attitude would have been quite a different 
one. He could easily understand what I meant to say. 

I should like to point out one thing specially and it is this : I 
wanted to show in Sanskrit all the different readings suggested from 
Tibetan not meaning thereby that every one of them is good or better 
than the corresponding one in the Sanskrit text. Nor did I ask 
the editor, as RS charges me with having done, to adopt them all. 
On the contrary, I myself pointed out some wrong or bad readings, 
as has already been said. One other point RS seems to have 
missed altogether and it is that I attempted to reconcile some obscure 
readings suggested from Tibetan with the Sankrit ones, and indeed 
in some cases I had to meet great difficulties. It may be true, as 
RS implies, in all the cases or in a large number of them I could not 
achieve success. Why then does he not come forward as a scholar 
with his new suggestions so that we might be certain about the read- 
ings coming from the Tibetan sources ? It is a common cause, no 
doubt. He discards the Tibetan translator altogether, but I cannot, 
for 1 have my own reasons to believe that in most cases he understood 
the text far better than a man of my calibre to whom, unlike the 
former Buddhism, or its literature is almost nothing but a dead thing 
or a thing of mere curiosity. Whatever may be said by RS in defence 
of the present edition of the Sadkanamala^ I have not the least hesita- 
tion in saying that by wholly ignoring the materials from the Tibetan 
sources, it can in no way claim to be absolutely reliable. 

Let me now say a few words about my mistakes pointed out by 
RS. I shall, however, purposely refrain from discussing every thing 
said by him against me, as it will serve no purpose. 

P. 15, verse i. 

In a, samata-y as it is in the Sanskrit text, does not give any sense 
unless it is taken for samaia, as RS wants to do, while satnati- (prefixes 
sam and ati) suggested by T gives a clear meaning. The following 
line from the LalitavistarUy ed. S. Lefmann, 1902, p, 436, may, however, 
be cited in favour of RS; — 

Samatadharmax\\t^^%z\\y dharmacakram pravartitam/ 

In deciding the case one should also take into consideration that 
obscure and difficult readings are often found simplified in some 
Mss. Let the readers now decide as to which of them is acceptable 
or preferable. 
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In c I preferred T asamana- {mnan~med) to Sanskrit asmanta- think- 
ing that as the Bodhisattvas are asama ‘without equals’, so is asamana 
{^zasama), the sarvagunasiddhi which they grant. As regards the 
meaning of asamanta it may be said that one cannot support ""para- 
samantifu in verse 3, c, as done by me, without knowing what the 
word actually means. Nowhere did I strain my “imagination by 
explaining Tibetan asamana by amurta ” What I wrote with reference 
to verse 2 is as follows : d for asanianto^ T appears to read 

samanta'' {ma lus pa^nikhila—samanta, lit. amurta)^ The Tibetan 
phrase ma lus pa literally means asarlra and thus amUrta {lu can ma 
yin pa). See Nyayapravesa, §§ 42, 43. It also means nikhila (S. C. Das: 
Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 95 1), mrcroasesa {Madhyamaka-karika, 
X. IS), ‘all.’ 

In d KS wziDts to interptQt sama hy samara or samata. This can 
hardly be defended. Nor can it be accepted that ‘^in d the conclud- 
ing word samavaragadharminah is only a repetition.” Their differ- 
ence is very clear. In defence of T asama- {mtshuns med) for Sanskrit 
savia^ it may be observed that the author seems here also to say that 
as the Bodhisattvas are asama^ so asama is their dharma too. I do 
not think that the suggested compound is “meaningless.” 

Verse 2. 

On his comment on what I wrote with regard to the reading in 
ay I have nothing new to add simply asking one to think over the 
case as presented by us both. 

RS writes ; “Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the 
reading asimike and therefore changes it to asxmake and goes so far 
as to dub the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical.” Then he goes 
on writing a grammatical note in defence of asimike. This com- 
ment is on my following sentence : ‘'T fully supports b, but there is 

nothing, as cannot be expected, in favour of the reading asimike 
for aslmaker I did not mean hereby that asimike is ungrammatical. 
What I meant is that whether it was asimike or asim^kke cannot be 
ascertained from T. And it is a fact. 

In r I maintained and still maintain that the actual reading as 
supported by T must be sada sattvadhatiP and not sadasattvadhatii 
as edited in the present edition. In defending the latter RS observes : 
“We have seen in many instances in Buddhist Sanskrit the ommission 
of akara in compounds but never have we come across a single example 
where the a of short avyayas has been dropped,” (Italics in English 
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words are mine.) It may be so, but my reading is different as the 
following lines from the Lalitavistara will show : 

(I) yatha {ox yaiha, 

(1) suvidita suganita tahi ki^ala, p. i66. 

(2) bhramati bhramaro^a///a: kumbhagato^ p, 173, 

(3) vrajatayu yatha vidyu nabhe, p. 176. 

(4) Yatha munja pratlya balbajaip, p. 176; quoted in the SiksZi- 

samuccya p. 238. 

(5) aramrp cottararanim, p. 177; quoted in the Sik^as\ 

240; and Madyamakavriti, p. 216. 

(6) yatha tantri pratitya daru ca, p. 199; quoted in the Siksa°, 

p. 241. 

(II) iatha for tatha, 

(1) tatha kama ime vitita vidusam, 

(2) tatha kama ime viditaryajanaih, 

(3) tatha svapnasama vidita°, 

(4) tatha mayamaricisama alika, p. 174. 

(III) yada for yada, 

(1) maya yada grhato nirgata, p. 80. 

(2) yada puna pramudita ratikara pramada, p. 164. 

(3) narigana, p. 173. 

(4) yada narigana prahasito, p, 195. 

(IV) tada for tada. 

(1) murdha tada phaleya, p. 81. 

(2) paryahkabandu tada dhyayatu, p. 134. 

(3) tyaji tada pramaditu, p. 165. 

(4) labhi tada dhanamani, p. 166. 

The list can easily be made a very long one. Even the very word 
^ada for sada, is also found in use as in the following lines of the 
same work : 

(V) sada for sadii, 

(i) esa sada ksantivadi, 

{2) esa sada viryavanto, 

(3) esa sada dhyanadhyayi, p. 223. 

(4) e^a sada maitracitto, p. 224. 

(5) te na gopi sada roditavyakah, p. 237. 
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RS says : * The S. sadascittu evidently means both sattvd and 
asaitva and gives quite a good sense.” But what is that ‘‘good sense 
What do the words sativa and asattva mean here ? Do they mean 
‘existence and non-existence^ or ‘a sentient being and a non-sentient 
being" {jiva and ajwa) respectively ? I think, neither of them is ten- 
able. In the first case, I do not know how to construe the sentence. 
The same difficulty arises also in the second case. Besides, the form 
in compound of the two words would have been saUvasitava and not 
sadasattva. The fact is that in the line under discussion the first word 
is sada for sada as shown before, and the next word is sattvadhMu, 
here saitva meaning as in the following line in Candrakirtti’s 

commentary on the Catuhkataka of Aryadeva, VIII. 189 {^Memoirs 
of ASB,i vol. Ill, no. 8, 1914, p, 477): “trividho (Tihetan vividAo, 
rnam pa sna tshogs) hi sattvadkatuh hinamadhyamottamabhedat." 
The Tib. phrase for sattvadhatu there {sems can gyi khams) is actually 
the same as in the Tib, version of the Sadhanamaia {sems can khams). 
The following sentence from the Sadhanamaia itself (p. 57 11 . 15-16) 
may be cited here : ‘‘agadhaparasatpsarasagaramadhye patitam 
^x\^x\id.sattvadhatum samuddharamiti,” See also p. 26, 1 . 9: yah 
kahcit sattvadhatu!]. 

Verse 4. 

RS writes : “In b the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying 
the metre breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Triloki vrajate instead 
of S. vrajate trilokij' I did not suggest it. Here are my words: “In 
h triloki is compounded with varct^ but according to T it is evidently 
used as locative, trilokcy e in classical Sanskrit being changed to / in 
Buddhist Sanskrit.*' I think, it does not imply what RS says. As 
regards the last line I do not know if it can come from my writing, 
as RS thinks that the Tibetan translator gives the sense in prose. 
It is the present writer who gave the prose line under discussion. 
A mere glance at the Tib. text printed with my paper would clearly 
show that the translator composed it in verse. It is perfectly clear 
in my paper that it is in accordance with Tib, and not Sanskrit that 
su cannot be taken with dharmata. For such is the Tib. syntax. 
What could I do ? I did not ask any one to accept the prose line 
ctho tatra dharmata? I gave the line in prose, for otherwise the 
meaning might have been more obscure. 

Verse 5. 

With reference to my observation on a RS writes ; “That San- 
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skrit is quite right can be undestood even by a school boy when the 
line is explained as varadah ^Bodhisattvah or Nathah) Trisamaye 
agfasiddhi{in) ffte dddafitu^^ Quite so. But I said why I could not 
do so. Throughout, my attempt was at giving and understanding 
the reading we can get from the Tib. version. As shown, T reads 
agrasiddhivarada{h)y and as indicated, the object of the verb dadantu 
is varodana in the next line taking it for varadanani as suggested 
by T. In my last paper, read ta for ie which is a mistake. 
Thus for Sanskrit varadanata as in the present edition T appears 
to have been taken varadana ta meaning varadandni tarn. Here 
is a question : How could the Tib. translator explain ta iix the 
sense of tani ? We may overcome the difficulty by taking it as a 
Vedic use which sanctions both ta and tarn. It need not be noted 
that Buddhist Sanskrit like Pali and Prakrit gives ample evidence 
for Vedic uses. Of course^ this is a mere suggestion for understand- 
ing the Tib. translator. 

Following the strict order of T (rta^ tu legs par gsol) I suggested 
the reading sadii suvrtah not recommending thereby a change for 
c^gragatitam gatah sada. Taking T reading as it stands in the Xylo- 
graph first, I suggested the reading given above ; then being not 
satisfied with it and discussing as to whether the Skt. reading could in 
any way be defended, I proposed to emend T gsol to soil. And thus I 
supported the Skt. reading under discussion. (Read sugaiitam gatah for 
sugatard" which is a misprint.) Therefore, my Tib. cannot seem ^‘to be 
very fertile, so that one Ms can produce many readings for one and 
the same passage.^^ 

P. i6. 

For sakalas triloki I suggested that “according to T triloki is 
to be taken separately for its classical form iriloke as in the preceding 
verse/' Then having quoted the actual T words, I wrote the meaning 
in prose, “Skt. triloki (e) sakalah or sakala triloke'^ I do not know 
how by this T readings become “worthless"’ and beautiful gram- 
matical passage is disturbed.” 


Lines 3 and 4. 

With regard to my comment on the prose line, I am utterly mis- 
understood. When I said that “the prose line is put in T in verse etc.,” 
obviously I meant that the corresponding T is put in verse. But 
RS is absolutely free to accuse and ridicule me by composing a 
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“beautiful stanza for examination by the impartial readers,” or in any 
way he may like. Here one is referred to the printed Tib. text fp. 
63 s, verse 6). 

P- 17, verse 15, 

I wrote : “In b for mudradisu gauravam which is evidently wrong 
T has mudrayam or mudradisu agauravmn {phyag rgya mi gus)^' In 
order to support the reading gauravam by refuting my suggestion 
RS (jiiotes from a different work a stanza which condemns the practice 
of mudra, mantra, mandala, Qtc, and he writes “Now the readers should 
judge for themselves whether gaurava or agaurava should be shown 
to the mudras and to the opinion of the critic.*^ It follows from his 
remarks that according to the Sadkanamala, mudras^ mantras, and 
the like are to be discarded. If so, what are we to understand from 
the very work which prescribes various kinds of mudras and mantras 
from the beginning ? For instance, 

P. I. (i) sahasram japet I 

(2) vaframudram baddhva trir uccarayet I 

(3) mantrah l Om hara hara° | 

P. 4. (4) samayamudram, bdhniyat ! 

(5) mantrah i namah^ I 

(6) vajramudram baddhva° anusmaret \ 

(7) u 8 nlsa 7 Hudram sirasi nyaset I 

(8) mantrah \ namah sarva°| 

(9) mantrakavacamudray'a kavacam kuryat l 
(10) mantrah namah I 

(n) Vajrama'mLapamndray'a adhitisthet I- 
See also pp, 6, 8, 12, 31, 34, 36, 37, 41, etc.^ and the preface (p. 
xvi) of the editor himself. 

Apart from this the Trisamayara/asadhana itself supports the 
reading agauravam when it says (verse 13) : — 

na svayam mantramudra^ ca k^ya nasyah ca^iva tah\\ 

Besides, the reading supplied by the Ms A, viz, mudradia ca 
for mudradisu in other Mss, as shown in the foot note, clearly suggests 
the reading mudradisv agauravam^ ^dis ca in A being either wrongly 
written by the scribe or wrongly read by the editor himself for 
"disva\ 

Verse 18. 

The question with regard to a is as to whether ajlvamalam in the 
Skt. text is aflva-^nalatn or ajivam-alam. Neither ot them is 
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c^uitc s&tisfectory. The forii^r may be explained as meaning that 
livelihood by wickedness is impurity or sin. The latter is very difficult 
to explain. RS wants to take ala^n in the sense of adhika. But it 
cannot be appropriately construed with a or b. He appears to 
construe a and b with antarayakara dharniah (verse J9)« But in that 
case one would expect ratzh instead of rahm mb. T is, however, 
clear. As shown in my first paper, according to it a would literally 
read kaukrtyasahitanvo na karyah\ and b as emended by me would 
give us ratih sanganikasu ( = Iit. ganakathasu) nanujlieya. It is to 
be noted that in my former paper I gave the reading : 
thdsu ca. But it was not exactly literal. The reading raiih sangani- 
kdsu'' may also be put in active voice, there being no difference in 
Tib. between the two voices, active and passive. It is difficult in 
Skt. to put the above two lines {kaukrtya sahita^ and raiih sanga^ 
in the metre in which the following two lines are done. The follow- 
ing may, however, be suggested, the verb being understood: 

na kaukrtyanvitajivani ratim sanganikasu ca// 

It is perfectly clear from Tib, that leaving out the first two lines, 
a and b of this verse, the last two, c and d^ are to be taken with the 
following verse. If kaukrtya is explained somehow or other as an 
adjective of aflva^ as RS wants to do, and a and b together with c 
and d are taken with antarayakara dharmahy is it not that kaukrtya 
and ajiva in a as well as rati in b should be put in the first case-end- 
ing? As for myself, in order to reconcile Tib, with Skt. as found in 
the edition, I had to twist the text ; yet, I am fully aware, it could 
not give me satisfaction. Nor does RS help me on this point. 

As regards the meaning of saiiganikat I see no reason to modify 
my opinion. A single example showing that it mfeans ganika ‘cour- 
tezan’ can easily decide the case. 

With reference to bhurih in ^ I myself now say with RS that I 
“do not quite understand why the word” “which means ‘much Svas 
“beyond” my “comprehension.” Indeed, I was blind ! Here is then 
at least one instance of the remarks of RS that I am “enamoured of 
the Tibetan translation” (p. i6i). In re examining the Xylograph I 
see there is no mistake in copying the readings. In Tib. there is 
no objective whatever of parihkdraparigrahah {d). For Skt. bhuri 
which is a very reasonable reading here we have in Tib, manpo 
Tib. version, BI, 1912. p. 276, v, 13). Evidently it is 
left out in the Tib. text through mistake. 
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Verse 21.. 

As noted in my previous paper, verses 20-21 are put rn prose in 
Tib. which literally reads « and b of the last verse : trisamayoktena 
sadhanena ipsita siddhir bkavet {dam tshig gsum las gsuhs pahi sgrub 
thabs kyis chags hdod pahi dnos grub du hgyur to\{) In order to re- 
concile Skt. with Tib. we shall have to accept here either a wrong metre 
with the reading sMIianenepsttlm, or a grammatically defective reading 
sadhanepsit^m somehow or other construing trisamayoktena with sadhana 
{sxdkanena). In rejecting the reading sadhanepsitam, a compound of 
sadhanena ipsitam, the objection of RS is of a diHerent kind. Obviously 
he takes here the third case-ending as denoting the agent {kartari trtlya). 
But, I hope, he does not explain vtdhtna in the same way, though both 
the cases are same. The fact is that the third case-ending is to be 
taken here instrumentally {karahe trfiya). 

F. 20, 11. 5-6. 

RS says: “the critic objects^ to the reading utsahgasthitam because 
its T equivalent means, in his opinion, uttanasthitayn” and goes on 
supporting the first reading. No; I did not object. I simply said 
that “for utsaiigd T reads tUtmd {gan kyal du\ in the paper khal 
is a misprint far kyal)" observing that it is “quite right.” 

The most important point in the passage is the meaning of the 
words savya and avasavya and I thankfully accept the interpretation 
given by RS. One thing that I may point out here in favour of Tib. 
version is that in such cases Tib. helps us more in understanding the 
text than Skt. which employs ambiguous terms. 

L. 9. 

With a view to support the view that a cainara can be taken 
in the left hand RS rightly refers to a plate (XIII)’ in Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya’s Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone image of 
Vajrasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deties, Maitreya 
and AvalokiteSvara, is reproduced ; it will be seen that Maitreya 
carries the camara in the left hand while Avalokitesvara holds it in 
the right.” He adds that this arrangement seems to be logical, 
“otherwise, the purpose for which the camaras are given will be 


I At least there are two other figures known to me in which the 
camara is held in the left hand by the attendant on the right side. But 
these are sporadic cases and can be explained in various ways. 

H, Q,, JUNE, 1927 


25 
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frustrated in case the attendant to the right holds the same in the 
right hand.'^ 

Here arise two questions the first of which is as follows : Is the 
image of Vajrasana referred to made strictly in accordance with the 
description found in authoritative works ? If so, as regards authority 
what place is to be assigned to the Sadhanamlxla in which, as shown 
in my first paper from the Tib. versioti, and apparently accepted by RS» 
both the attendants of Vajrasana, Maitreya and Lokesvara ( = Avaloki- 
te^vara), are mentioned as carrying a camara in the right hand and not 
in the left ? Let me quote the passages : 

(i) tato Bhagavato daksiije Maitreyam^' savyagrhltacamararatnam 
tatha vame Lokesvaram° daksine grhitacamararatnam®/ p. 20. 

(ii) tasya Bhagavato dak§ine Maitreyabodhisttvaip'* savyakarena 
camararatnadharinarp tatha vamato Lokesvaram° dak§i5akarena ca- 

maradharaniV p. 24. 

The second question is: If that arraneement (i.e. carrying a 
Camara in the left hand by an attendant on the right side) is held to 
be logical, are we to understand that the other arrangement (i.e. 
holding a camara in the right hand by an attendant on the right 
side) in such figures as referred to below is illogical and the purpose 
of holding a camara is frustrated? See plates XXIII and XXVI in the 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art by Foricher; XVII (Ajanta cave in Cave 
Tefnptes of India by Fergusson and Burgess; Fig. of Mahaparinirvana 
oi in Buddhist Art in India hy Fig. I23 j p- ^ 7^9 

in A History of Fine Art in India and Ceyi&ne by V. Smith. 

RS is silent on some readings discussed by me ; considering his 
remarks on p. 162, it may be said that they are all ‘^obvious mistakes” 
or ‘'immaterial points.*’ However, I wish he had discussed at least 
the following three points which seem to me very important : 

(1) p. 16, verse g. For mddhamamogharqjam T siddhamogha^ 
rafam ( = Amoghasiddharajatp). 

(2) p. 17, verse i6. In b for susllUnaparUdhayoh which has hardly 
any sense T suhxle naparadhayeU 

(3) In c for na karyain karanlyam which cannont be defended 
T hakatyam karaf^ 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that it will be very interest- 
ing if the editor of the work, Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, himself will now 
deliver his judgment in the case after having heard both the sides 
as presented by RS and myself, for as editor, he is expeCUd to 
have studied the text far better than any body else. 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BhATTACHARVA 



“Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Indo-China.” 


In a valuable article on the above subject contributed by tlie 
distinguished Professor L. Finot in vol. II of this Journal (pp.673-689), 
the writer traces the existence of Buddhism in Campa up to the end of 
the twelfth century, and then remarks : 

"Afterwards we have no more document. Nevertheless, a fragment 
which seems to date from the second half of the thirteenth century 
begins with the invocation “om namo Buddhaya" which at least proves 
that Buddhism was not yet extinct in that time.” 

This statement must be due to an oversight on the part of the 
learned scholar. For the Kim Choua Inscription of Jaya ParameSvara- 
varman [Journal Asiatique, 1888 (i) pp. 92-93, no. 411] contains the 
names of Buddhist divinities such as l§rl Jina, I^rl Jina VrddheSvarl, 
^rl Jina Lokesvara, Sri Saugatadevesvara and ^rl Jinadevadevi. The 
reign of Jaya Paramelvaravarman has to be placed in the second 
quarter of the 13th century A. D. 

R. C. MAJUMDAR 


Recent Progress in Archaeology in South India and the Deccan 

The Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, for the year 1924-25 (that for the year ending March, 1924 was 
reviewed in our Journal for June, 1926, pp. 41012) contains notices 
of three interesting Salankayana copper plate grants, the first two of 
which were found buried underground in Kanteru in the Guntur Dis- 
trict. The first two of these, both being records of grants of land 
issued from the prosperous city of Vengi were published by the late 
Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao in the Visianagram Maharaja’s College 
Magazine for October, 1922. The third grant found underground in 
the village of Pedda-Vigi threw clear light on the otheswise indefinite 
genealogy of tlie Salahkayanas ; and it ‘‘ gives confirmation to the 
suggestion made by the late Mr, K. V. Lakshmana Rao that Hasti- 
varman, the king of Vengi whom Samudragupta defeated must have 
been Salafikayana.” This record begins with Hastivarman who is 
regarded as the founder of the family by Mr. Lakshmana Rao. There 
is some difficulty about the assignment erf kings Vijayadevavarman, 
Vijayanandivarman and Yuvarija Buddhavarman of the Prakrit 
grants to a period subsequent to Samudragupta whose inscription is 
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in classical Sanskrit and it is suggested that these three might have 
been the predecessors of Hastivarman. 

A copper-plate dated Saka 1034 coming from Korni in the Ganjam 
District (No, 7) gives the genealogy of the Eastern Gaiiga kings of 
Kaiinga and the lengths of their reigns down to Anantavarman 
Coda Ganga who claims to have established the king of Vengi in 
the west, and to have settled the Utkala ruler in his own. kingdom. 

The Coda inscriptions of the year do not afford any information except 
that a few of them record the practice of selling women to temples, 
and one records a gift of land to a professional actor staging themes 
from the Sanskrit Puranas and still another proclaims the royal order 
that mischievous people in the village would be punished with heavy 
fines and made liable to the forfeiture of their lands. 

Vijayaranga Cokkanatha^ a ruler of the Nayaka line of the Madma 
is known from a grant which he gave to a certain Yatirajasvamin of 
Sriperumbudur ; he was of a religious and charitable bent of mind; 
and statues of himself and of several members of his family are pre- 
served in the Srirangam Temple. There are also noticed records 
connected with the famous Ragunatha Nayaka of Tanjore and with 
his son Vijayaraghava the last Nayaka ruler of that place. 

Six inscriptions in Tamil verse copied during the period are of 
literary interest as they refer to the chief Sadaiyan of Pudeevai, the 
patron of the famous Kamban, the author of the Tamil version of the 
Ramayana, and his son Pillai-Perumal. In Mysore, where the Anunal 
Report for the year ending June, 1925 was recently published (the pre- 
vious year’s report having been reviewed in our Journal for March, 
1926, pp, 188-191), besides the work of survey and protection of monu- 
ments like the Jain Basti at Markuli, the Harihare§vara temple at 
Hariharapura, and Kempe Gauda^s Nzlepattana near Savandurga Hill. 
Among the manuscripts studied by the Department are 3 important 
Sanskrit works which narrate the stories of the 63 ^aiva Nayanmars 
in the Puraniq style and some works in Kannada, both prose and 
verse. The Report discusses the question of the chronology of some 
of the more important among these saints, describes the methods 
employed by them for rooting out the rival Jaina and Bauddha religi- 
ons and fixes the dates of Dabhrabhakta (Siruttarda Nayanar), of 
Kun Pandya and Gnanasambandar and of Sundaranambinayanar. 
The date for Kun Pandya and Gnanasambandar is suggested to be 
the epoch between a,d, 77^ 820, somewhat later by nearly a 

century than the epoch usually assigned to them. *: 
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Among the epigraphical finds of the year the most important are 
the Hebbata grant of the Kadamba king Visnuvarman and the 
Bedirur Grant of the Western Ganga king Bhuvikrama. This 
Kadamba ruler was installed on the thrown by a Pallava ruler San- 
tivarman and was thus a feudatory of the Pallavas from whom Mayura- 
sarman, the first Kadamba king wrested his dominion. The 
Ganga grant mentions the name of Karikala Coda as having caused 
the construction of the banks Kaverl. 

The Archaeological Department of H. E. H. The Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment recently published their Reports for the years 1921-24 and 
for 1924-25. These give a fairly^ood record of work well done. 
Three important forts, Elgandal, Qandhar and Parenda, were surveyed 
and their military architecture studied — especially that of Parenda 
should be noted, as its defences are extremely ingenious. Some old 
buildings in the suburbs of Hyderabad the Baradari of Tara Mati, 
the Mosque of Pema Mali, and some of the monuments of Golconda 
have been repaired. The Kailasa Temple at Ellora has been also 
repaired, with a view to prevent the disintegration of the decayed 
roof. In Ajanta which was first taken over for restoration by Prof. 
Cecconi und Count Orsini and is now under the hands of an Indian 
mechanic, the deterioration of the frescoes has been stopped for at 
least a century to come, and attempts are being made by the process 
of three-colour photography to produce faithful copies of the original 
paintings. The frescoes in Cave no, XIII have been cleaned and fixed; 
and the second Report includes coloured illustrations of the figures 
of Bodhisattva Vajrapani found in Cave no, I, the great Bodhisattva 
Padmapani in Cave no. I and two scenes from Cave no. XVII. 

Besides other work of conservation, the Department has published 
two monographs, the Bodhan Stone Inscription of Trailokyamalla 
Somesvara I (a.D, 1056) edited by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya 
and the Kotagiri Plates of the Kakateya Queen Rudramba (a.d. 
1273) edited by Prof. S. Hanumantha Rao with the help of Pandit 
Lakshmi Kanta Sastri. Some Persian inscriptions have been un- 
earthed, two referring to Mohammad bin Tughlaq and one Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlaq. Coins have been abundantly acquired — among them 
being some padtnatankas of the later Yadava kings of Devagiri, one 
gold coin of king Muhammad Adil Khan, a coin of Haider AU and 
a very rare Sinhalese Jayabahu fanam* fhe Hyderabad Archaeologi- 
cal Society has been recently revived ; while a Guide to the Ajanta 
Frescoes has been also published. The mingled wealth of Hindu and 
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Moslem antiquities for which the State has been noted is now actively 
beginning to be quarried and is bound to afford us new accessions to 
our knowledge from year to year. 

C, S. Srinivasachari 


Imprecatory Verset in ^gpper-plate Grant 

At the end of almost every Copper-plate grant three or four im- 
precatory verses are found ; they are said to be taken from Vyasa. 
But as yet they have not been idenf!fied either in the Mahabharata or 
anywhere else. It is curious to note that exactly these verses occur 
in a work of Smrti which however cannot in anyway be considered to be 
older than all the inscriptions which contain these verses — they are 
seen in copper-plates even of the fifth century A. D. It is the Brhaspati- 
smrti, one of the innumerable later metrical smrtis, consisting of about 
8o verses altogether. The verses 26-27 and 28-29 of this smrti as 
published from Calcutta fsan 1296) under the title Brhaspati-samhita 
are the two well-known imprecatory v&cses—Bahubhir vasudha datla 
rajabhili sagaradibhih [ yasya yasya yada bhumis tasya tasya tada 
phalain // Svadaitarn paTodattam va yo hareta vasundharatn / 
Svavist&Sylm krmir bhutva pitrbhih saha pacyate // This smrti 
although belonging to the latest phase of the smaria literature must 
be older than Hemadri (thirteenth century), for the latter quotes 
from it several verses (see Jolly, Recht and Side, p. 25). It may 
thus roughly be dated in the nth or the 12th century. 

It is all the more interesting because the Byhaspatidharmasastfct 
as quoted by Mitra Misra (seventeenth century) in his Vlramitrodaya 
(p. 192) contains in a slightly different form these very Slokas. 
It may therefore be taken for certain that the last Brhaspati- 
dharmasaslra contained these verses, though even that cannot be 
regarded as the original source from which the copper-plates borrowed. 
The original source without doubt was a recension of the Maha- 
bharata now lost to us, drawn upon by the authors of the copper- 
plates as well as by Brhaspati. 


Batakrishna Ghosh 
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THE iSATAPATHA BRAHMANA IN THE KANVIYA 
RECENSION edited for the first time by Dr. W. Caland, Professor 
of Sanskrit at the University of Utrecht. Vol, I, containing 
Introduction and part of the text The Punjab Sanskrit Series, no. x, 
Lahore, 1926. 

The Madhyandina recension of the Satapatha Brahmana is well- 
known to Sanskrit scholars from the critical edition of Weber (Berlin 
1855 : Reprint, Leipzig, 1924) as well as from its admirable translation 
by Eggeling in the S, B. E. series. It has also been printed in India 
several times (Calcutta, 1903, Bibl. Indica ed. with Sayana*s commen- 
tary ) Ajmeer, 1902 etc.). Of the Kanva text of this great Brahmana, 
however, very little has been hitherto known. Prof. Eggeling, who 
made use of it in his translation of the Madhyandina version, had at 
one time the intention of editing this recension ; but as the manuscript 
material at his disposal was not adequate for a critical edition, he 
made over all his materials later on to Prof. Caland in the hope that 
the latter might in time be able to secure the necessary additional 
materials for a scholarly edition. Prof. Caland has now ably succeeded 
in carrying out the hopes of his predecessor and has with his philo- 
logical equipment and his unrivalled knowledge of Vedic ritualistic 
texts, prepared for publication Bks. I-II (corresponding to I-V of the 
Madhyandina) of the Kanva text, of which the first instalment (up to 
ir, ii, 4, x6)is now published. Of the rest of the work (VII I-X VI, 
corresponding to VI-XI V of the Madhyandina), which agrees on the 
whole in the two recensions, it has been thought sufficient to give only 
a list of distinctive readings of the Kanva text, so that when the work 
IS completed the whole Kanva text will be made available to 
scholars. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, which has been long recognised ; but the Ka^vlya recen- 
sion, now edited for the first time by Prerf. Caland with a skill and 
scholarship worthy of his predecessors in the field, has many inter- 
esting features of its own, which justify a separate critical edition. 
With regard to its matter it agrees, in general, with the Madhyandina 
version, but it differs in -iFespect of its arrangement of parts and in 
respect of some of its traditions. Its linguistic and lexical peculiar- 
ities are also remarkable and worthy of detailed study. The relation 
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of the two recensions to each other and to the cognate Yajurvedic and 
non-Yajurvedic Sarnhitas, Brahmanas and Sutras has been made the 
subject of a careful and detailed investigation in the masterly Introduc- 
tion which prefaces this edition. Prof. Caland comes to the cautious 
conclusion that ‘‘from the beginning there existed two independent 
recensions of a Vajasaneyi-Brahmana, comprising the materials of 
K. 1-7 and M, 1-5, closely related to one another, one of which, the 
Kanva, has been influenced in some way by the other’'. There is no 
doubt that the Kanva text preserves some of the older traditions and 
original archaisms and presents the impression of ^having been older 
than the Madhyandina text, but there are also other features which 
point to undoubted Madhyandina influence on it and indicate a later 
date. All these peculiarities of the Kanva text, as regards grammar, 
phonology, morphology and lexicography are set out and discussed 
with an overwhelming wealth of detail in the Introduction ; and every 
Vedic scholar will be especially grateful for Prof, Caland^s valuable 
and much needed study of its accentuation. 

While one does not fail to appreciate the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers in undertaking this edition, one must point out that the typo- 
graphy and printing (inspite of four pages of Corrigenda) are not 
such as could be desired for this erudite edition. Let us hope that 
the future volumes will contain lesser number of vexatious misprints, 
and that the edition will be completed as speedily as possible. 

S. K. De 

2. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ART OF INDIA 
AND JAVA — by Dr. J. Ph, Vogel. (A Chapter from “The Influen- 
ces of Indian Arp'). London: The India Society, 192^5. . . * 

In this well-written little book of 54 pages, Prof. Vogel gives us, 
in an interesting and popular way, an account of the Javanese, art of 
the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese history, and of the cultural 
and artistic influence of India on Java. The splendid monuments of 
Javanese architecture still bear the impress of Indian (especially South 
Indian) influence, but in most cases primitive Javanese (or rather old 
Malay-Polynesian) ideas react upon and modify purely Indian motifs 
and legends with a unique fesult. In this little book which contains 
ten good illustrations, the author gives us a skilful history of what 
the national genius of Java has been able to produce in the past with 
the inspiration-derived from Indian ideals. 

S. K..DEL . 
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BHAGAVADAJJUKIYAM — A Prahasana edited with an old 
commentary, critical notes and Introduction by P. Anujan Achan. 
Hony. Curator, Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangalam, with a preface 
by Prof. M. VVinternitz of the University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Published from the office of Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangalam, 
1925. 

This is a small drama of the Prahasana type with the manifold 
points of interest and importance. And as such even before it had 
the fortune of seeing the light it had attracted the attention of 
scholars. The different problems that it gives rise to have from 
time to time been dealt with by various scholars in different oriental 
journals. The present edition of this important work will therefore 
be welcomed by all who are interested in the fascinating history 
of Sanskrit drama. 

It was previously edited from two manuscripts by Dr. A, Banerji 
Sastri in the pages of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (March— June, 1924), Mr. Achan*s edition, however, has had 
the advantage of being based on more manuscripts — six in number, in- 
cluding that of one commentary, in addition to this printed edition, 
from which also he has taken help in determining correct readings. 
He has taken much trouble in noting down variants profusely. But 
inspite of the pains taken by the learned editor, the variants suffer 
from one great disadvantage to which we would think it our duty 
to draw his attention. He has not given any description of the 
manuscripts from which he notes the various readings. And in the 
absence of such descriptions the variants are necessarily of very little 
use as their respective value is not possible to be judged. And we 

do not understand what principle he has laid down for himself in 

prefcrrir^ one reading to another. Neither has he always incorporated 
in his text the readings found in the two manuscripts (A, C) on 
which, he says, ‘this edition is chiefly based.* Thus at page 
25 he adds m after and ^ after m though their otnission 

as in A, C. and A respectively (cf. f. n. 24, 25) would have undoubtedly 
been better and more idiomatic. Any insistence on the adoption of 
better readings would surely have led him to accept in place of 

(verse 14, p. 47), in place of (p. 67, f. n. 72), fw- 

^ for (p. 80, 1. i). At p. 79 the words instead 

of being allotted to the ‘mother* should better have been given as 
continuation of the previous speech spoken by the Cetls is reasonably 
done in Ms. A (cf. f. n. 86), for these words bring very little sense 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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if detached from ^ which is spoken by the Ceti. 

The reading given at t n. ico is decidedly better than what is given 
in text (p. 95. 1. i). 

His reference to the edition of the Nagananda, a verse of the 
bharatavakya of which occurs in one of the Mss. of his book, as simply 
'Bombay edition', is vague and not worthy of a critical edition, as 
more than one edition of the Nagananda were published from Bombay 
from time to time. 

But in spite of these minor defects, the edition has got many things 
that reflect credit on the editor. He has spared no pains to make 
it useful, critical and learned. In the Introduction he has discussed 
most of the important problems presented by the book. But curiously 
enough even here he has not taken note of all points that were dis- 
cussed by scholars before the publication of the book. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


SAMARANGANASUTRADHARA.— By King Bhojadeva, vols. 
I, II, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri. Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, nos. xxv, xxxii, Central Library, Baroda. 

In recent years we have witnessed the publication of some valu- 
able technical Sanskrit treatises on Silpafiastra (art of architecture 
and sculpture and allied topics). Among the works of this class 
may be mentioned the Vastuvidya, the Mayamatam and the Silpa- 
ratnam, all published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
able editorship of Ganapati Sastri. The two sumptuous volumes under 
notice consisting of 290 and 324 pages respectively constitute a very 
important addition to this list. The task of the editor appears to 
have been one of uncommon difficulty especially in the second volume, 
when he had to depend upon only one faulty manuscript requiring 
frequent substitutions and emendations on his part which are 
wisely connected with interrogatory remarks or consigned to 
the footnotes. The name of the editor is a guarantee that the task 
has been done with consummate skill and learning. The work abruptly 
closes in the middle of the 83rd chapter (it is not clear why the 
learned editor in his English preface to the first volume mentions his 
only available manuscript as coming down only up to the 82nd 
adhyaya). Regarding the authorship of this work the editor cautiously 
attributes it to the famous King Bhoja of Dhara, the reputed author 
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of numerous Sanskrit works, who reigned in the early part of the nth 
century, or more precisely between ioi8 and 1060 A.D. Of the varied 
contents of the present treatise it is impossible to give here even a 
bare outline. Suffice it to say that the editor’s claim to the effect 
that the Samarahganasutradhara describes the construction of cities, 
palaces and mansions etc., with greater clearness of expression and 
wealth of detail than any other available work of silpasastra is abun- 
dantly justified by facts. We may mention without comments the 
description of various classes of grounds suited for the foundation 
of realms, forts, towers etc., (pp. 23-36), the rules for the foundation 
of towns, including high roads, ramparts, ditches, coping stones 
(pp. 39-40), the rules relating to the foundation of king’s palace 
(pp. 61-65) and the festival of Indra’s banner (pp. 70-86). Of parti- 
cular interest is the chapter on various kinds of designations (pp. 86-91), 
such as those of nagara, janapada, rastra, grha, sala and prasada j 
it is noticeable in this connection as bearing on a recent controversy 
that janapada is defined as including the whole realm except the 
nagara. We have next (chs, 19-23) elaborate accounts of different 
types of buildings (Catuhsala, trisala, dvisala, and ekasala), which are 
followed by descriptions of bedsteads and seats of different kinds. 
Of very special interest, as the editor rightly points out in the prefaces 
to his two volumes, is the chapter on mechanical contrivances (yantra), 
some of which as described by the author are sufficiently striking. 
Such are the mechanical elephants (we would suggest this transla- 
tion of yantrahastin for the editor’s ‘elephant machine’), the me- 
chanical birds singing and dancing according to time, birdlike machines 
propelled by men which fly in the air and machines doing the duties 
of servants, doorkeepers as well as watchmen at night. Then follow 
accounts of sheds for elephants (gajaSala) and for horses (asvasala) 
(pp. 188-195). The second volume opens with an elaborate account 
of palaces (prasadas) of various specified kinds. Of special interest 
is the description of prasadas sacred to various specified deities, such 
as Visnu, Brahman, the Sun, Candika (Durga), Ganesa and Laksml. 
There are also chapters on painting (pp. 252ff.), the construction of 
images with full accounts of measures and the forms of various deities 
(pp. 266-276) etc. 

The value of the publication is greatly enhanced by the addition 
of a very full analytical table of contents at the beginning of each 
Volume. 


U, N. G. 
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Indian Antiquary, March, 1927 

R. R. HaldeR. — Dharavarsa Paramara of Abu and his Inscriptions. 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee. — Brahmavidya afid Sufism. The 
author discusses in this continued article the opinions of the 
European scholars regarding the source of Sufism, and doubts the 
conclusiveness of the theory of Kremer and others holding that 
Sufism owes it origin mainly to the Vedanta school of Indian 
Philosophy. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. II (N. S.), no. 2 

V, A, Gadgil. — The Village in Sanskrit Literature. The writer of 
this article opposes the arguments of scholars who hold the view that 
the ancient Indian villages had an autonomous form of government 
In support of his proposition he adduces evidences from Sanskrit 
literature to prove that the king himself used to exercise his 
supreme authority in the administration of a village. 

Journal of Oriental Research^ April, 292;^ 

M, Hirianna, — PrapafUavilayavada — a doctrine of Pte-Sahkara 
Vedanta. The PrapaUca-vilaya-vada^ referred to by Sankara, Sure- 
§vara, Ramanuja and others is based on the doctrine that the Self 
or Brahman is nisprapafua or nirguna which has been taken to 
imply the theory of maya. One aspect of the view has been 
pointed out to be that it finds in^ritualistic passages of the Veda a 
two-fold import — metaphysical as well as ritualistic, and holds 
karmakanda as subsidiary to jnanakanda. 

K. S. RamaSVVAMI SaSTRI. — Forgotten Karikas of Kumarila. The 
writer of this article points out that Kamala-slla in his commentary 
on the Tattvasaiigraha attributes many of the karikas in that 
work to Kumarila, and that a number of those Karikas is ascribed 
to the same authorship in some Jaina works. As the Karikas 
cannot be traced in any of the extant works of Kumarila, it 
been suggested that he had another work not yet discovered* 
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From the nature of the topics dealt with in the Karikas, it has 
also been inferred that the Slokavartika is an abridged form of 
that missing work which, perhaps, was entitled Brhattlka mentioned 
in the Nyayarainakara of Parthasarathi Mi§ra. 

T. R. Chintamani. — A Note on the Date of Srikantha, From state- 
ments found in Appayya Dlk§ita’s commentary on the 8aitm- 
bhasya of Srikantha, the latter has been assigned a date much 
posterior to that of Sankara, 

K, G. SUBRAHMANYAM.— PatwW and Yaska. This is an attempt to 
prove Paninas priority to Yaska. 

Quarterly Journal of the Andhara Historical Research 

Society, January, 1927 

S. K. Ramanath ^i\K%T^\k^.—Bhambhuti and his Identity (transla- 
ted from Sanskrit by M. Ramakrishna Kayi). This is an attempt 
to identify the poet Bhavabhuti with Umbeka, who, according to the 
writer, ig also called Sure§vara and ViSvarupa. The question of 
the identification of Suresvara with Ma^^ana has been left open. 

M. Ramakrishna YLkSh-^Topasavatsarafa. Tapasavatsardja is a 
Sanskrit drama in six Acts (still in manuscript). It has been 
given a high place by Bhoja, Kuntalaka, Hemacandra, Anandavar- 
dhana and Abhinavagupta in their rhetorical works. Its plot, similar 
to that of the Svafnavasavadatta has been outlined in the article, 
Matraraja also known as Anaugaharsa, the author of the drama, 
has been identified with Mayuraja or Mauraja and assigned a 
date towards the end of the sixth century A.C. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Apd)« 19^7 

H, Heras. — Ahoka's Dharma and Religion. The paper detailing, 
on the basis of the contemporary documents, the nature of Asoka's 
dharma with the exposition of its principal precepts and tenets, 
describes his activities for their propagation. The writer supports 
the opinion that A5oka% inscriptions contain nothing to prove 
that he was a Buddhist, his religion being based on Hinduism and 
largely influenced by Jainism. 

L, L. SunDARA Ram.— Sanctity of the Cow in India. 
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D. XIV. I. 22 ] MAHaPADaNA SUTTA VANNANa 6$ 

purisassa rago na uppajjati ti na sakka vatturp. Sace pana tarn rattadtto 
upasamkamitukamo hoti pada na vahanti dibbasaiiikhalika viya' 
bajjhanti tasma ‘anatikkamanlya’ ti adi vuttam. 

20. Palkannam kat^agunanan ti pubbe kamagunupasanihitan ti 
imina purisadhippayavasena vatthupatikkhepo kathito, idha arammana* 
patilabho dassito. Tada kira deviya evarupo putto kucchimhi uppanno 
ti sutva samantato rajano mahagghabharanaturlyadivasena panca- 
dvararammanavatthubhutara pannakaram pesenti. Bodhisattassa ca 
Bodhisattamfitu ca katakammassa ussannatta labhasakkarassa pamana- 
paricchedo nama natthi. 

21 . AkilantakRya ti yatha anna itthiyo gabbhabharena kilamanti 
hatthapada uddhumatakadini papunanti^ na evara tassa koci kila- 
matho ahosi. 

Tirokucchigatan ti antokucchigatam. Passatl ti kalaladikalam 
atikkamitva safljata-anga-paccanga-ahTnindriyabhavam upagatam yeva 
passati. Kim attham passati ? Sukhavasattharn. Yatheva hi mata 
puttena saddhim nisinna va nipanna va hattharn va 'ssa padam va 
olambantam ukkhipitva santhapessami ti sukhavasattharn puttam 
oloketi, evam Bodhisattamata pi yan tain matu utthanagamana- 
parivattananisajjadisu unhasitalonaka" tittakakatukaharajjhoharana- 
kalesu ca gabbhassa dukkham uppajjati, atthi nu kho me tarn puttassa 
ti^ sukhavasattharn Bodhisattam* olokayamaiia pallahkam abhujitva 
nisinnam Bodhisattain passati. Yatha hi anhe antokucchigata pakka- 
sayam avattharitva amasayam ukkhipitva udarapatalaip pitthito 
katva pifcthikantakam nissaya ukkutikani dvisu mutthisu hanukam 
thapetva deve vassante rukkhasusire makkata viya nisidanti, na evam 
Bodhisatto. Bodhisatto pana pitthikantakain pitthito katva dham- 
masane dhammakathiko viya pallahkam abhujitva ®puratthabhimukho 
nisidati. Pubbe katakammani pan^ assa vatthum sodheti. Suddhe 
vatthumhi sukhumacchavilakkhana’u nibbattati. Atha nam kucchi- 
taco^ paticchadetuTH na sakkoti. Olokentiya bahi thito viya pahna- 
yati. Tam attham upamaya vibhavento Bhagava ‘seyyatha pi ti adim 
aha. Bodhisatto pana antokucchigato matarani na passati, Na hi 
antokucchiyam cakkhuvihhanam uppajjati. 

22. Kalam karofl ti na ‘ vijayanabhava-paccaya ayuparikkhayen' 
eva, Bodhisattena vasitatthanain hi cetiyakutisadisam hoti, ahhesam 
aparibhogaraham, Na ca sakka Bodhisattamataram apanetva ahnam 

I Si. omiU it 2 B. -lopika- ; Si. -Iona- 3 Si. -piti 4 B. omits it 

5 Si. puratthima'* 6 Si. adds here bodhisattain 7 vijata- 
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aggamahesifcthane thapetun ti tattakaip yeva Bodhisattamatu ayuppa- 
manam hoti tasma tad a kalaip karoti. 

Katarasmiin pana vaye kalam karoti ti. Majjhimavaye. Pathama- 
vayasmiip hi sattanam attabhave chandarago balava hoti. Tena tad a 
sanjatagabbha itthi gabbham anurakkhituiii na sakkoti. Gabbho 
bahvabadho hoti. Majjhimavayassa pana dve kotthase atikkamma 
tatiye kotthase vatthu visadaip^ hoti. Visade^ vatthumhi nibbatta- 
daraka aroga honti. Tasma Bodhisattamata pathamavaye sampattim 
anubhavitva majjhimavayassa tatiye kotthase vijayitva kalam karoti 
ti ayam ettha dhammata. 

23. Nava va dasa va ti ettha ‘va* saddo- vikappanavaseiia. Satta va 
a^tha va ekadasa va dvadasa va ti evam adinain pi sahgaho veditabbo. 
Tattha ^atthamase jato jivati, situnhakkhamo pana na hoti. *Sattamase 
jato na jiv’’ati sesa jivanti. 

25. Deva pathamam paiigganhantl ti khinasava Suddhavasa-Brah- 
mano patigganhanti. Kathaip®? Sutivesain gauhitva ti eke, Tam pana 
patikkhipitva idaip vuttatp, tada Bodhisattamata suvannakhacitam 
vatthatp nivasetva macchakkhisadisam dukulapattain® yava padanta 
parupitva atthasi, athassa sallahukam gabbhavutthanam ahosi dhamma- 
karakato udakanikkhamanasadisaip, atha te pakati Brahmavesen^ eva 
upasankamitva pathamaip suvannajalena patiggahesuip, tesaip hatthato 
cattaro Maharajano ajinappaveniya patiggahesuip, tato manussa dukula- 
<umbitakena patiggahesuip, tena vuttam ‘deva pathamaip patigganhanti 
paccha manussa’ ti. 

26. Cattaro nmn devaputta ti cattaro Maharajano. Paiiggahetva ti 
ajinappaveniya patiggahetva. Mahesakkho ti mahatejo mahayaso 
lakkhanasampanno. 

27. Visado va mkkhamati ti yatha anhe satta yonimagge lagganta 
bhaggavibhagga nikkhamanti na evatp nikkhamati. Alaggo hutva 
nikkhamati ti attho. Udakem ti udakena. Kenaci asuam ti yatha ahne 
satta kammaja-vatehi uddhapada adhosira yonimagge pakkhitta sata- 
porisaip narakapapatain patanta viya talacchiddena nikkaddhiyamana 
hatthi viya raahadukkham anubhavanta nana asucihi sammakkhita va 
nikkhamanti na evaip Bodhisatto. Bodhisattan hi kammaja-vata uddha- 
padam adhosiraui katutp na sakkonti. So dhammasanato otaranto 
dhammakathiko viya nissenito otaranto puriso viya ca dve hatthe ca 
dve pade ca pasiiretva thitako va matukucchisambhavena kenaci 
asucina amakkhito nikkhamati. 

I S. visuddham 2 B. saddassa 3 B. & Si. wtta- 4 B. & Si. attha- 
5 B, & Si, repeat pajigaybanti 6 S. pafani 
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28, UdakadharTi ti udakavattiyo. Tasu sita suvannakatahe patati, 
unha rajatakatahe. Idail ca pathavltale kenaci asucinaasammissani tesam 
panlyaparibhojanlyam udakan ceva annehi asadharanam ^ kilana-udaka- 
vattln^ ca dassetum vuttaip. Afinassa pana suvannarajataghatehi aha- 
riyamana-udakassa ceva harpsavattakadi pokkharanTgatassa ca uda- 
kassa paricchedo natthi. 

29. Sampaiijato ti muhuttajato. Paliyam pana matukucchito 
nikkhantamatto viya dassito na kho pan’ evani datthabbo, Nikkhanta- 
mattan hi nam path a main Brahmano suvannajalena patigganhiinsu, 
tesam hatthato cattaro Maharajano ajinappaveniya, tesain hatthato 
manussa dukulacumbitakena, manussanain hatthato muncitva patha- 
viyam patitthito. 

Setamhi chatie anudhariyamane ti dibbasetacchatte dhariyamanamhi. 
Ettha ca chattassa parivarani khaggadini pailca rajakukkuta'^bhandanl 
pi agatan^ eva. Paliyam pana rajagamane raja viya chattam eva 
vuttaip. 

Tesu chattam eva panhayati na chattaggahako. Tatha khagga- 
tnlavantamorahatthakavalavijanl-unhisapatta yeva paiinayanti na tesaiii 
gahaka. Sabbani kira tani adissainanarupfi devata ganhi^psu ti. 
Vuttam pi cetain : 

Anekasakhah ca sahassamandalani 
chattam maru dharayum antalikkhe. 
suvannadanda vivattanti camara 
na dissare camarachattagahaka ti. 

Sabba ca disZi ti idam sattapadavltiharuparitthitassa viya sabbadisa- 
nuvilokanaip vuttam na kho pan' evarn datthabbani. Mahasatto hi 
manussanam hatthato muncitva pathaviyam patitthito puratthima- 
disam olokesi, Anekani cakkavajasahassani ekanganani ahesuip. Xattha 
devamanussa gandhamaladthi pujayamana ^mahapurisa, idha tumhehi 
sadiso pi natthi kuto uttaritaro' ti ahamsu. Evarn catasso disa catasso 
anudisa hettha upari ti dasa disa* anuviloketva attana sadisam pi adisva 
ayam uttara disa ti uttarabhimukho sattapadavltiharena agamasL 
Evarn ettha attho-veditabbo. 

Asabhin ti uttamarp, Aggo ti gunehi sabbapasharao. Itarani dve 
padani etass' eva vevacanani. Ayant anittna jatt natthi dani punabbhavo 
ti padadvayena imasmim attabhave pattabbam arahattatp byakasi. 

Ettha ca samehi padehi pathaviya patitthanarp catu-iddhipada- 
patilabhassa pubbanimittam,uttarabhimukhabhavo mahajanam ajjhottha- 

, Si. & B. kllfi- 2 Si. & B. omit it 3 Si. -kakudha- 4 S. upari disff 
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ritva abhibhavitva gamanassa pubbanimittaip, sattapadagamanam 
sattabojjhangaratanapatilabhassa pubbanimittani, dibbasetacchattadhara- 
nam vimuttivarachattapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, panca rajakukkiita'- 
bhandanam patilabho pancahi vimuttihi vimuccana'^sa pubbanimittam, 
sabbadisavilokanam anavaranananapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, 
asabhivacabhasanam appativattiyadhammacakkappavattanassa pubba- 
nimittaip, *ayam antima jati’ ti slhanado anupadisesaya nibbanadhatuya 
parinibbanassa pubbanimittan ti veditabbam, Ime vara paliyam agata. 
Sambahulavaro pana nagato aharitva dtpetabba. 

Mahapurisassa hi jatadivase dasasahassilokadhatu kampi- Dasa- 
sahassilokadhatumhi devata ekacakkavaje sannipatimsu. Pathamam 
deva patigganhimsu. Paccha manussa, Tantibaddha vlna camma- 
baddha bheri^ o ca kenaci avadita sayam eva vajji[nsu. Manussanam 
^attabandhanadtni khandakhai^dain^ chijjimsu. Sabbaroga vupasami- 
msu^ ambifena dhotatambamalam® viya vigacchimsu. Jaccandha rupani 
passimsu. Jaccabadhiri saddam sunimsii. Plthasappl javasampanna 
ahesum. Jatijalanam pi elamuganam sati patifcthasi. Videsam ®pakkh- 
andanava supattanam papunimsu. Akasatthakabhummatthakaratanani 
sakatejabhavo^bhasitani ahesum. Verino raettacittam patilabhiiusu. 
Avicimhi aggi nibbayi. Lokantaresu fdoko udapadi. Nadljalain 
nappavatti. Mahasamiidde madhuram* udakam ahosi, Vato na 
vayi, Akasa^-pabbata-rukkha-gata sakuna , bhassitva pathavigata 
ahesutp. Cando ativirocati.^® Suriyo na . unho na sitalo nimmalo 
utusampanno ahosi^ Devata attano attano vimanadvare thatva 
^ 'apphotana-se]ana-celukkhepadihi mahakijanarp kllimsu. Catuddisika-^ 
mahamegho pi vassi, Mahajanain neva khuda^" na pipasa pllesi. 
Dvarakavatani sayam eva vivariipsu. Pupphupagaphalupagarukkha 
pupphaphalani ganhitpsu, Dasasahassllokadhatu ekadhajamala ahosi. 

Tatrapissa^^ dasasaha‘^sTlokadhatukampo sabbahnutaiianapati- 
labhassa pubbanimittaip, devatanam ekacakkavale sannipato dhamma- 
cakkappavattanakale ekappaharen* eva sannipatitva dhammapatig- 
gahanassa pubbanimittaip, pathamani devatanam patiggahanam catunnam 
rupavacarajjhananani patilabhassa pubbanimittam, paecha manussanarp 
patiggahanaip catunnam '«arupajjhananaip patilabhassa pubbanimittaip, 
tantibaddhavinanani sayam vajjananvanupubbaviharapatilabhassa pubba- 


t St. kakadha 
4 Si. Omits it 
7 St. omits bhSva- 
10 Si. ativlya vtroci 
* 3 S. kiiuddS 
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nimittam^ cammavaddhabherinam vajjanam mahatiya dhammabheriya 
anusavanassa pubbanimittam, ^attabandhanadinara chedo asmimana- 
samucchedassa pubbanimittarn, mahajanassa rogavigamo catusaccapatb 
labhassa pubbanimittarn, jaccandhanam rupadassanam dibbacakkhupati- 
labhassa pubbanimittarn, badhiranam saddasavanam dibbasotadhatu- 
patilabbassa pubbanimittarn, pithasappTnam javasampada-catu-iddhipada- 
patilabhassa pubbanimittarn, jatijalanam^ satipatitthanam^ catu- 
nnam satipatthananaip paViIabhassa pubbanimittarn, videsapakkhanda- 
navanaip supattanasampapnnanain catupatisambhidhadhigamassa pubba- 
nimittam, ratananam sakatejabhavobhasitattam* yain lokassa dhammo- 
bhasam dassessati tassa pubbanimittarn, verlnam mettacettapatilabho 
catubrahmaviharapatilabhassa pubbanimittarn, avicimhi agginibbapanam 
ekadasagginibbapanassa pubbanimittarn, lokantarikaloko avijjandha- 
karain vidhamitva nanalokadassanassa pubbanimittarn, nadisu toyassa 
appavattanam catuvesarajja-patilabhassa pubbanimittarn, mahasamud- 
dassa madhurata nibbanarasena ekarasabhavassa pubbanimittarn, vatassa 
avayanarn dvasatthidifcthigatabhindanassa 'pubbanimittarn, sakunanant 
pathavigamanarn mahajanassa ovadam sutva panehi saranagamanassa 
pubbanimittanr,candassa ativirocanam bahujanakantataya pubbanimittarii, 
suriyassa unhasitavivajjanam utusukhataya kayikacetasikasukhuppattiya 
pubbanimittarn, devatanam vimanadvaresu thatva ®apphotanadlhi kila- 
narn buddhabhavam patva udanarn udanassa pubbanimittarn, catuddisika®- 
mahameghavassanain mahato dhammameghavassanassa pubbanimittarn, 
khudapijanassa abhavo kayagatasati amatapatilabhassa pubbanimittarn, 
pipasapllanassa abhavo vimuttisukhena sukhitabhavassa pubbanimittarri, 
dvarakavatanarn say am eva vivaranain atthangikamaggadvSravivara- 
nassa pubbanimittarn, rukkhanarn pupphaphalaggahanaiii vimuttipupphe 
hi pupphitassa ca samaMaphalabharabharitabhavassa ca pubbanimittarn, 
dasasahassllokadhatuya ekaddhajamalita ariyaddhaja^malitaya pubba- 
nimittan ti veditabbarn ayarri sambahulavaro nama. 

Ettha panharrr pucchanti, yada mahapuriso pathaviyam pati^thahitva 
uttarabhimukho® gantva asabhivacam abhasi tada kirn pathaviya gato 
udahu akasena, dissamano gato udahu adissamano, acelako gato udahu 
alankatapatiyatto, daharo hutva gato udahu mahallako, paccha pi kirn 
tadiso va ahosi udahu pana baladarako ti — ayajn pana panho hettha 
lohapasade samutthito Tipitaka Culabhayattherena visajjito va. 

There kir’ ettha niyatbpubbekatakamma-issaranimmana-vadavasena 


I B. & Si. ando- 2 B. elftnatp 3 Si. samSlapanam 
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ta»n tam bahum vatva avasane evam byakari : mahapuriso pathaviya gato 
mahajanassa pana akasena gacchanto viya ahosi, dissamano gato maha- 
janassa pana adissamano viya ahosi, acelako gato mahajanassa pana 
alankatapatiyatto viya upatthasi, daharo va gato mahajanassa pana 
solasavassuddesiko viya ahosi, paccha pana baladaralsO va ahosi na 
tadiso ti. Parisa cassa buddhena viya hutva Sundaro^ therena pahho 
kathito ti attamana ahosi. Lokantarikavaro vuttanayo eva. Ima ca 
pana &dito patthaya kathita. Sabbadhammata sabbabodhisattanam 
honti ti veditabba. 

31. Addasa kho ti dukulacumbitake^ nipajjapetva anltam addasa. 
Mahapurisassa li jatigottakulapadesadivasena mahantassa purisassa. Dve 
gatiyo ti dve nittha dve nipphattiyo. Ayam hi gatisaddo ‘pahca kho 
ima Sariputta gatiyo’ ti ettha nirayadibhedaya sattehi gantabbagatiyam 
vattati. ‘Imesam kho aham bhikkhunam sjlavantanam kalyanadham- 
maiiam neva pajanami agatim va gatim va' ti ettha ajjhasaye vattati.* 
‘Nibbanam arahato gatl' ti ettha patisarane. *Api ca tyaham brahme 
gatifi ca pajanami cutin ca pajanami uppatih ca pajanami evaip mahidd- 
hiyo bako brahma* ti ettha nipphattiyain vattati. Svayam idha pi nippha- 
ttiyam vattati ti veditabbo. AnafiM ti ailha gatinipphatti nama natthi. 
Dhammiko ti dasakusaladhammasamannagato agatigamanavirahito. 
Dhammaraja ti idarn purimapadass^ eva vevacanani. Dhammena va 
laddharajjatta dhammaraja. Caturanto ti puratthimasamuddadTnam 
catunnam samuddanain vasena caturantaya* pathaviya issaro. Vijitavi 
ti vijitasamgamo. Janapado assa® thavariyam® thirabhavam patto 
ti janapadatthavariyappatio, Candassa hi raMo balidan4ad!hi lokaip 
pljayato •manussa majjhimam janapadarn chaddetva pabbata-samudda- 
tlradini nissaya paccante vasani kappenti. Atimudukassa^ corasahasika- 
•janavilopapljita manussa paccantam pahaya janapadamajjhe vasam 
kappenti. Iti evarupe rajini janapado thirabhavain na papunati. 
Imasmim pana kumare rajjam karayamane etassa janapado pasana- 
pitthiyain pasanam® ^hapetva ayopattena'® parikkhitto viya thiro 
bhavissatl ti dassento janapadatthavariyappatto ti ahamsu. Sattaratana^ 
samanmgato ti ettha ratijananatthena ratanaip. Api ca 

Cittlkatam mahagghah ca atulam dullabhadassanam 
Anomasattaparibhogam ratanam tena vuccati. 

Cakkaratanassa ca ^ ^nibbattakalato patthaya anham devaUhanam 

t Si. & it and put bho 2 SL cumbatake 

$ B. omits it 4 B. catu* 5 B. & Si. asmini 
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nama na hoti, sabbe gandhapupphadThi ta?s’ eva pujan ca abhivadanadini 
ca karontf ti cittikatatthena ratanatp. Cakkaratanassa ceva ettakam 
nama dhanam agghatl ti aggho natthi, iti mahagghatthenapi ratanaip. 
Cakkaratanan ca afinehi ioke vijjamanaratanehi asadisan ti atulat- 
thenapi ratanani. 

Yasma pana yasmitp kappe Buddha uppajjanti tasmin neva cakka- 
vattino uppajjanti. Buddha ca pana kadaci karahaci uppajjanti, tasma 
duliabhadassanatthenapi ratanaip. 

Tad etaip jati-rupa-kula-issariyadihi anomassa ularassa sattass* eva 
uppajjati na annassa ti anomasattaparibhogatthenapi ratanarp. 

Yatha ca cakkaratanam evatp sesani pi ti imehi sattahi ratanehi 
parivarabhavena ceva sabbabhogupakaranabhavena ca samannagato ti 
sattaratanasamannagato. Idani tesarn sarupato dassanattham ‘tass- 
imani^ ti adi vuttaui. Tattha cakkaratanan ti adlsu ayarn satpkhepadht- 
ppayo : dvisahassadlpaparivaranaip catunnam mahadipanam sirivi- 
bhavara gahetva daturp samattham cakkaratanarp patubhavati. Tatha 
purebhattam eva sagarapariyantam pathavim ’anupariyayanasama- 
tthaip vehasangamarp hatthiratanaip. Tadisam eva assaratanaip. Catur- 
angasamannagate andhakare yojanappamanam andhakaraip vidhamitva 
alokadassanasamatthaip manirataram. Chabbidha dosavivajjitani rnana- 
pacarini itthi ratanaip, Yojanappamane antopathavlgatanidhirp dassana- 
samatthani gahapatiratanam, Aggamahesiya kucchimhi nibbattitva 
sakalarajjam anusasanasamatthaip jetthaputtasainkhatan^ parinayaka- 
ratanaip pStubhavati. 

Paro sahassan ti atirekasahassarp. Sura ti abhiruka. Vlrangarvpa 
ti viranam angani virangam, viriyass* etam namani. Virangaip rupam 
etesan ti vlrangarupa. Virangarupa viriyajatika viriyasabhava viriya- 
maya akilasuno ahesuip. Divasam piyujjhanta na kilamanti ti vuttaip 
hoti. 

Sagarapariyantan ti cakkavalapabbataip slmaip katva thitasamudda- 
pariyantaip. Adandena ti ye kataparadhe satte sataip pi sahassaip pi 
ganhanti te dhanadandena rajjarp karenti nama^. Ye chejjabhejjarp 
anusasanti te satthadandena. A} aip pana duvidham pi tani* daindam 
pahaya adandena ajjhavasati. Asatthena ti ye ekato dharadina satthena 
param vihesanti te satthena rajjarp karenti nama. Ayain pana satthena 
khuddakamakkhikaya pivanamattaip lohitarii kassaci anuppadetvadham- 
men* eva "ehi kho maharSja’ ti evarp patirajuhi sampaticchitagatnano. 
Abhiviiiya ti vuttapakaraip pathavim abhivijinitva ajjhdvasatl ti abhi- 
bhavitva sami hutva vasatl ti attho. 
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Evam ekam nipphattini kathetva dutiyam kathetum ‘sace kho pana* 
ti adim vuttam. Tattha ragadosamohamanaditthikilesatanhasaipkhatam^ 
chadanam^ avaranatp vivatam^ viddharpsitam^ vivatitam® etena ti 
vivatacchado. Vivatacchaddo ti pi patho. Ayam eva attho. 

32, Evam dutiyanipphattirn kathetva tasam nimittabhutani lakkha- 
nani dassetum ‘ayan hi devakumaro^ ti adi vuttam. 

Tattha supatiiihitapado ti yatha ahhesatn bhumiyam padam thapen- 
tanam aggatalam® va panhi vA passam va pathamam phusati, vemajjhe 
va pana chiddam hoti, ukkhipantanarp pi aggataladisu ekakotthaso va 
pathamam utthahati na evam assa. Assa pana suvannapadukatalam 
eva^ ekappaharen^ eva sakalani padatalam bhumim’ phusati ekappa- 
haren^ eva bhumito utthahati tasma ayam supatitthitapado, 

Cakkanl ti dvisu padatalesu dve cakkani, tesam ara® ca nemi 
ca nabhi ca paliyam vutta va. Sabbakaraparipuranl ti imina pana 
ayam viseso veditabbo. Tesam kira cakkanam padatalassa majjhe 
nabhidissati. Nabhiparicchinna vattalekha dissati^ nabhimukhapari- 
kkhepavatto® dissati, panalimukham dissati, ara® dissanti, aresu vatta- 
lekha ^®dissanti,nemi^ Missati,^ 2 dissanti. Idam tava paliyani 

agatam eva. Sambahulavaro pana anagato. So evaip datthabbo. Satti 
sirivaccho nandi sovatthika vatamsako vaddhamanakam macchayugalani 
bhaddapitham ahkusako pasado toranam setacchattam khaggo tala- 
vantam^® morahatthako valavijani unhisam mani patto sumanadamain 
nlluppalam rattuppalam setuppalarp padumam pundarikam punnaghato 
pu^napati samuddo cakkavalo himava sinerum candimasuriya nakkhat- 
tani cattaro mahadipa dve parittadipasahassani antamaso cakkavatti- 
ranho parisam upadaya sabbo cakkalakkhanass’ eva parivaro. 

Ayatapanhi ti dighapanhi paripunnapanhi ti attho. Yatha hi 
ahhesam aggapado digho hoti, panhimatthake jahgha patitthati, panhim 
tacchetva thapita viya hoti, na evam mahapurisassa. Mahapurisassa 
pana catusu kotthasesu dve kotthasa aggapada honti,'^ tatiye kotthase 
jahgha patitthati, catutthe kotthase araggena vattetva thapita^ ® viya 
rattakambala gendukasadisa panhi hoti, 

DlghanguH ti yatha ahhesam kaci ahguliyo digha honti kaci rassa 
na evam mahapurisassa. Mahapurisassa pana makkatass^ eva digha 
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me very much, especially what you say about the RaghuvaipSa 
which was formerly unknown to me. It appears quite plausible that the 
Mahakavi has used the Purana, not that his glory is diminished by that, 

18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr, Narendra Nath 
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The TJpanisadic Scholar 

The very extent of the Sruti literature itself is an 
indication of the fact that very few indeed could be found 
even in ancient times to have actually mastered the whole of 
it. The mastery of the whole was no doubt the ideal to 
which all devout Brahmins aspired ; but in actual practice 
the ideal seems to have remained unattained as a rule. Manu 
iii, 2 (“vedan adhitya vedau va vedam va’pi yathakramam” etc.) 
along with similar passages elsewhere, indicates the general 
rule on the subject. It is clear Irom this that an endeavour 
was to be made to master all the Vedas, but failing that 
as much of the literature as possible was to be studied. This 
led to a fourfold division of Brahmins according to the 
particular Veda which they professed. The division has conti- 
nued to the present day, though the reading of the Vedas 
has become almost a thing of the past. 

A. further limitation of study, coupled with difference in 
religious practices, led to the division into ^khas of the 
various Vedas. These divisions were not without importance *, 
and every orthodox Brahmin was expected to know what 
his Veda was and to which of its Sakhas he belonged : this 
was an indication of his social position and rank. Besides 
this, in plenty of places, we find references to particular por- 
tions of the Vedas in which men specialised and which 
occupied a position of peculiar importance in the eyes of men 
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of those times. Thus, we hear of men who were experts 
in a certain portion of the Sama Veda, e.g. Jyestha-sama 
(Bodhayana Dharma-Sutra, ii. 8. 2). 

Bodhayana ii. 8 discusses the question as to who should 
be invited to a feast in connection with a ^raddha cere- 
mony. The best Brahmins in this connection are called 
jpankti-pavana. The list of such Brahmins as given by Bodha- 
yana in ii, 8, 2 is almost identical with that of other writers 
(ef, Gotama, xv, 28). To this category of Brahmins belong 
those who have either mastered some special branches 
of Sruti literature or who have specialised in the performance 
of certain ceremonies. 

In the next Sutra (ii. 8. 3), Bodhayana says : “tadahhave 
rahasyavid” ; which literally ouglit to mean : ‘in their absence 
a rahasyavid, i.e. one who knows the Upanisads (rahasya) 
should be invited’. This apparent meaning would suggest 
that the Upanisadic scholar was to be invited to a ^raddha, 
only when the other people enumerated in Sutra 2 were not 
available. 

But curiously enough, the commentator Oovindasvamin 
gives a rather strained interpretation on this Sutra. He 
says that the classes of Brahmins enumerated in Sutra 2 were 
to be invited only when a rahasyavid was not available. 
The difference between the apparent meaning and Govinda- 
svamin’s interpretation is obvious : according to the first, the 
rahasyavid or the Upanisadic scholar comes after the other 
classes ; but according to the second, he comes first and the 
others were to be invited only when he was not available. He 
is given the place of honour — the very first place. And 
it was only as his substitutes that the other Brahmins might 
be thought of. 

Whatever interpretation we may accept, it is quite appa- 
rent that the various Brahmins who were considered parti- 
cularly holy and, therefore, deserving of invitation to an holy 
function, included the Upanisadic scholar also. He also 
was one of the experts and specialists in Vedic lore. He wm 
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considered to occupy a high social and spiritual rank. 
Nob only this, but he was already a distinct class of Vedic 
scholar. He, too, was a specialist and his subject, viz., the 
Upanisads, also had already come to occupy the position of 
a special study. Among the various branches of Vedic litera- 
ture which claimed special attention, the Upanisads consti- 
tuted an important branch ; and there were men who made a 
special study of this branch, more or less in exclusion of the 
other branches, and who were a class of scholars occupying 
high position in society. 

This conclusion is borne out by some other considera- 
tions also. Bodhayana in i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins with regard to a particular question and 
says : ‘this is how the Brahmavadins decide it’. Such refer- 
ences to the Brahmavadins and their decisions in contro- 
versial matters are frequent enough. Saya^a in his commen- 
taries on the Brahmanas also quotes their opinions on several 
occasions, (e.g. Ait. Br., i. 3. etc.). The Sadvinisa Brdhmana 
iv. 5. 1 (both text and Sayana’s commentary on the same) 
refers to Brahmavadins : ‘Brahmavddino vadanti, etc.’ And 
the question under discussion there is : ‘kd ca sandhyd, kas-ca- 
sandhydydh kdlah* etc. If the terra ‘Brahmavadiu’ in these 
contexts meant merely a Vedic scholar and nob a special kind 
of thinker, Saya^ would not have repeated the term but would 
certainly have used some other synonym to explain it in his 
commentary. 

The term ‘Brahmavadiu’, therefore, cannot be under- 
stood as meaning any Vedic scholar in general ; on the con- 
trary, the way, in which their opinion is quoted, clearly indi- 
cates that they were a spec ial, well-marked class of th inkers 
va lid interpre ters, [f tEiey”^re only ordinary V edic scholars, 
that is to say, if any Vedic scholar was entitled to the 
name, the special mention of the name ‘Brahmavadiu’ would 
be meaningless. To mean scholars generally, other terms 
as well, such as ^^c5rya’ etc. might be used, or no specific 
term need be used at all. Thus in Bodh. i. 4. 10 the 
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omission of the term Br^hmavadin also would give a meaning ; 
the Siltra in that) case would mean ‘this is how the ques- 
tion is decided’. The expressi on 'hy the Brahmavadins’ would 
be redundant, unless it be a special class of scholars to 
whom reference is intended. No doubt, the author of the 
Sutras quotes this opinion of the Brahmavadins approvingly 
and offers it for acceptance by his followers ; but that cannot 
mean that the term ‘Brahmavadin* did not refer to a 
special class of scholars. We accept the opinion of medical 
men knowing full well that we ourselves are not such and 
very often we quote their opinion with the remark that 
‘this is what the doctors say’. In the same way, the accept- 
ance of the opinion of the Brahmavadins by other schools 
'^of thinkers, does not imply that they all belonged to the same 
class. The use of a specific name must imply the existence 
of a specific class. The Brahmavadin, therefore, was a 
specific class of Vedic scholars. Every scholar was not so 
called ; and he, too, did not know everything. What kind of 
scholar, then, was he f 

It is interesting to note that in the Brahinajjas and the 
Bharma-siitras, he is referred to in connnection with questions 
of rites and practices and not in connection with what is 
specifically called Brahma-vidya in the Upanisads, For 
,^/tfistance, Bodhayana i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins about the controversy as to whether water for 
certain holy rites could be collected after sunset or not. 

In the Upanisads also, we meet with the Brahmavadins. 
Thus : ^vet., i. 1, Ch., ii. 24. 1, etc. refer to the opinions of 
these thinkers. An examination of these instances will show 
that the Brahmavadin comes in always when there is some 
^ #aputed point ; his opinion is cited generally to silence a 
ycontroversy arid his decision is always treated with respect 
and consideration. No doubt, he is very often found wasting 
his labours upon unphilosophical questions also. But neverthe- 
less he is a thinker. He raises problems and attempts 
to solve them. Now, these are just the marks of an incipient 
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philosophy. In a Brahmavadin, therefore, we may easily 
trace the beginnings of the philosophy which in later times 
^Jjecame so important but which still bore the stamp of his 
name and was called Brahmavidya. 

The use of the name ‘Brahmavadin’ even by the TJpanisads 
clearly shows that it did not mean only a man who knew 
the TJpanisads. The Brahmavadin appears to have been in 
existence even hejore the TJpanisads and of course continued 
along with them. He was not merelj’’ a student of the 
TJpanisads. Originally he was the scholar whose opinions 
and thoughts find expression in the TJpanisads, and who in 
later times continued the same pursuit uoith the aid of the 
TJpanisads. He was of a class of scholars who were in exist- 
ence before the TJpanisads and who pursued and developed 
the trend of thought of which the TJpanisads embody a parti- 
cular phase and certainly an important stage. The Brahma- 
vadin, it seems, was a scholar who watched a Vedic 
ceremony and observed the customs of the time and tried to 
find a reason for the same. He thought over these and founded 
a school of thought. During one stage of this thought-move- 
ment and as an embodiment of it, the TJpanisads sprang 
into existence. At later stages of development, other books 
also came into existence. But the Brahmavadin was essen- 
tially a thinker and debater who knew the quintessence of the 
Vedas. 

The use of the term 'Brahma^ to mean the Vedas as also 
the eternal Reality of the TJpanisads, clearly suggests that 
the men who tried to discover the inner significance of the 
Vedas and all that they stood for, eventually landed upon 
the conception of Brahma of the TJpanisads. Obviously, before 
the birth of the TJpanisads, such men could not possibly be 
called JJpanisadic scholars ; but the TJpanisadic scholar was 
a direct descendant of these men. 

The social position of these men in the days of the Dharma- 
sutras is indicated by Bodh. ii, 8, 3, which suggests that 
he was one of those men who deserved invitation on a ^rSddha 
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day. It is an indication also of the life that he lived. He 
was not altogether unconnected with the performance of the 
religious rites of the time •, and his presence in these cere- 
monies was deemed holy. 

The importance of the subject-matter of his study i.e. of 
the Upanisads, is also indicated in Bodhayana iii. 10. 11, 
Gotama xix. 13, etc, where the Upanisads head the list of holy 
texts— portions of Vedic literature — by reading which one 
might expect to attain special holiness or the atonement of sins. 

But this position the Upanisadic scholar could not retain 
throughout. In Sankara-digvijaya by Vidyaranya (viii. 14), 
we are told that when Sankara presented himself before the 
assembly of Brahmins in Mandana’s house where a Sraddha 
was being performed, the very .sight of him was irritating 
to Ma^dana. Sankara was undoubtedly a great Upanisadic 
scholar and in earlier times the presence of such a man was 
covetable at such an assembly. But in the 7th century after 
Christ, the Upanisadic scholar was an unwelcome visitor at 
a ^raddha ceremony. 

The explanation also is not wanting. If the Brahmavadin 
to whom the BrShma^ss, the Upanisads and the commentaries 
on these make such frequent references, was really the 
Upanisadic scholar, then, it would appear that he was 
not only an expert in Upanisadic lore, but also devoted his 
intellectual energies to a right understanding of Vedic cere- 
monies. In fact, he evolved his philosophy out of an attempt 
to grasp the spiritual significance of such ceremonies. In 
Ait. Br., i. 1., we leain from Saya^a that the Brahmavadins 
had their own theory as to which of the gods the sacrificial 
cake (purorjasa) in a particular ceremony belonged to. And 
in the same book (i. 6), we are again told that, though abso- 
lute truthfulness was enjoined upon the sacrificer after he 
was initiated, according to the Brahmavadins it was an 
exceedingly difficult task for man, and gods alone were fit for 
it. In Sadvim^a Brahmanaigw, 5, 1,), we find the Brahma-vadins 
discussing the significance of certain prayers called Sandhyd, 
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All these show that in the beginning, the Brahmavadin 
or the Upanisadic scholar was not a rebel against the Vedio 
religious rites. He specialised in the Upanisadic portion 
of the Vedas, but had no disdain, on that account, for the 
rest of them. He was a Brahmin and followed the routine 
life of a Brahmana according to the practices of the time. He 
condemned neither the Vedas nor the life according to the 
Vedas; he practised the ceremonies and was invited to 
them ; and in certain ceremonies the place of hononr was 
his. 

But when we come to the time of Sankara, we find that 
the Upanisadic scholar, of whom Sankara was a towering 
specimen, had strayed away from the life of Vedic rituals 
and entertained nothing but contempt for those who still 
adhered to them. Naturally enough, the feeling was reci- 
procated : the orthodox Vedic Brahmin like Maijdana would 
have nothing to do with the renegades of the Safikara type. 
The difference between the two ideals of life was sharp and 
often led to mutual recriminations. And the one class of 
Brahmins professed little community of faith with the 
other. 

To what was this cleavage due ? It was an example of 
a great schism and parallel examples are available in the 
histories of other religions also. The rise of Protestantism 
against the old Catholic creed illustrates the same tendency 
of the human mind. Between the Christianity of Jesus and 
the Papacy of the 15th century, many things had happened; 
and Protestantism took up arms against the accumulations 
of these centuries and claimed the right to go back straight 
to the original source, viz., the Bible. This brought about 
a cleavage within the fold of the same religion, which is 
well-known to history. 

Within the fold of Hinduism itself, similar movements 
have taken place frequently enough. Among the latest 
are the rise of the Brahma SamSj and the Arya Sam&j, 
Both these movements base themselves exclusively on what 
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in ancient times was called Sruti — the Aryya Samaj 
accepting the whole of the Vedas, while the Brahma Samaj, 
like the SaAkarites of earlier times, takes its stand on the 
Upanisads. Both of these movements, however, tend to 
brush aside the undesirable accumulations of the centuries 
between the Vedas and now. 

The split in the camp of Vedic religion as illustrated in 
the opposition between the school of Sankara and that of 
Mai}dRRR> was due, among other causes, to the rise and spread 
of Buddhism and the establishment of well-organised monastic 
orders. The protest against the sacrificial cult, which was 
emphasised by Buddha, continued even after him ; and no 
school of reform could possibly ignoz’e it. And the establish- 
ment of organised monasteries on an extensive scale, showed 
the possibility of an ethico-social life free from scrupulous 
adherence to the crowded programme of Vedic ceremonies. 
Fortunately for the reformers, there was a section of Vedic 
literature which could be so understood as to discountenance 
the old form of saerifi.cial religion. And the reformers were 
not slow to realise the importance of the opportunity ojBFered 
by this possibility of an interpretation of sacred texts that 
was favourable to them. The protest which was never dead, 
was accentuated and the Brahmins arrayed themselves into 
two opposing camps. From that time onward, there were 
two forms of Vedic religion — one of Karma and the other 
of Jhana. And though attempts at synthesis were also 
frequently made, these two opposing tendencies were never 
afterwards completely reconciled in Hindu life and thought. 

But modern historians often misjudge the later split and 
regard it as the very source and origin of the Upanisads 
and the Upanisadic scholar. According to them, the split 
had been effected first and then those who had seceded from 
the ancient religion, produced another kind of Sruti literature 
viz., the Upanisads; and the Upanisadic scholar was the 
harbinger of this schism : he brought it about and was res- 
ponsible for all. the consequences that followed in its train. 
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As a matter of fact, however, the Upanisadic thinker was 
also one of those very Brahmins who performed Vedic 
sacrifices : he, too, took an active part in them. But he 
did more : he bestowed his thought on them ; he meditated 
about their significance and was thus the father of a school 
of philosophy. To begin with, the Upanisadic scholar and 
those who were learned in the other branches of the Vedas, 
were not so diametrically opposed to each other as to justify 
us in thinking that they belonged to rival camps altogether. 
It was only when the religion of Karma was found incorrigible 
even after several reform movements that a more or less 
permanent breach was eflfected between the two sections of 
Brahmins and we have even the spectacle of a strife between 
them. Originally, however, the Upanisadic scholar also was, 
after all, a Vedic scholar and took rank with him, though the 
obstinate questionings that lead to philosophy had already 
been aroused in his mind. 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee 


Observations on the Cognomen Bahmani 

There is a great controversy among scholars as to why 
the dynasty founded by Alauddin Hasan came to be known 
as the Bahmani dynasty. Some are of opinion that it is so 
called, because Alauddin Hasan named it as such out of 
deference and gratitude to the Gangu Pandit, his former 
master, who was a Brahmin, and to whom he ascribed his 
success. Some others, again, say that Alauddin Hasan 
was a descendant of Bahman and Isfandiyar, the famous 
Samani kings of Persia, and so it is called as such. 

Now, first of all, let us see what the Muhammadan 
historians say on the subject and by a comparative study of 
these authorities let us arrive at a right conclusion. 

The Tarikh-i-Ferishta says that Hasan was once a servant 
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of Gangu Pandit, a Brahmin astrologer, who was in high 
favour with the prince Md. Tughlak and one day when he was 
ploughing a piece of land, his plough struck an iron chain. 
On digging it out he found a copper vessel full of gold which 
he immediately took to his master ; his master being highly 
pleased with his honesty and integrity introduced him to Md. 
Tughlak through whose favour he was appointed as a 
commander of one hundred horses. Shortly after this appoint- 
ment, Gangu prophesied to him that he would once become a 
sovereign and ‘‘made him promise*^ that when his prophecy 
would be fulfilled, he would ‘‘assume the name of Gangu** and 
would also make him his finance minister — “a request with 
which he readily complied*^ and translated it into action when 
he became the sovereign of the Deccan. 

Ferishta further adds that some historians say that Hasan 
was a descendant of the Sainani kings of Persia but ‘‘according 
to ray opinion,** says Ferishta, “this pedigree is too obscure to 
be reliable and it was drawn up by flatterers after his accession 
to the throne.*' The pedigree given by him is as follows : — 
Alauddin Hasan Kanku-i-Bahmani, the son of Haikaus^ 
the son of Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of Hasan, the 
son of Saham, the son of Simun, the son of Salam, the son of 
Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, the son of Munsur, the son of 
Rnstum, the son of Kaiqubad, the son of Minuchihr, the son of 
Namdar, the son of Isfandiyar, the son of Kaiyumars, the 
son of Khurshid, the son of Sasa, the son of Faghfur, the son 
of Farrukh, the son of Shahryar, the son of Amir, the son of 
Suhaid, the son of Malik Daud, the son of Hushang, the son 
of Nik Kardar, the son of Firoz Bakht, the son of Nub, 
the son of Sani who was a descendant of Bahram Gur, the 
Samani, who was again a descendant of Bahman, the son of 
Isfandiyar, 

Next let us take into consideration the account given by 
Burhan-i-Maasir which is as follows Hasan went to Delhi 
during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak and without disclos- 
ing to any body the fact of his illustrious descent from 
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Kaiyuraars, he entered the service of Md. Tughlak. While he 
was thus engaged, Shaikh Nizanauddin of Delhi “gave a sump- 
tuous feast to Md. Tughlak.” After the feast was over Md, 
Tughlak went away but shortly after his departure, “Hasan 
arrived at his door” when he (the Shaikh) said to his servant, 
“To-day one king has gone out and another king is at the door • 
let him come in”^ The servant then went to Hasan and brought 
him to his presence. The Shaikh received him with kindness 
and prophesied to him that he would once become a king. On 
hearing this good news Hasan “became hopeful and began to 
cherish in his mind the idea of sovereignty and conquest.” 

The pedigree as given by him is as follows : — 

Sultan Alauddin Waad-Dunya Hasan Bahman Shah, 
the son of Kaiqaus Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of 
Hasan, the sou of Bahtam, the son of Simun, the son of 
Salam, the son of Nuh, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, 
the son of Mansur, the son of Nuh, the son of Sani, the son of 
Bahrain, the son of Shahrin, the son of S’ad, the son of Nusin, 
the son of Baud, the son of Bahram Gur. About the authen- 
ticity of this genealogy he is rather doubtful, as he says, 
“God the Most High alone knows the truth of matters!”** 

The Tazlcirat-ul-Mulk relates strange stories about Hasan, 
It says that one day, as he was sleeping under the shade of a 
tree, a cobra came to him and holding a green grass in its 
mouth was driving away the flies from his body but when he 
awoke the serpent lowered its head like a servant and went 
away. Gangu Pandit (not said to be his master) who was 
passing by that way witnessed these things and said to Hasan, 
“A great dignity is in store for you.” He then related to 
him everything that had happened during his sleep and 
requested him, when he would become a king, to give him 
a post under him and also to “combine his name with his own 


1 Mr. J. S. King’s History of the Bahrnani Kingdom, p. i. 

2 Ibid., p. 2. 
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(Hasan’s) and sign their firmans with the word ‘Bahmani.’ 
These Hasan did when he was crowned king. 

But according to the said work, it was through the favour of 
Shaikh Muhammad Shiraz Junaidi, whose servant he (Hasan) 
was, that he obtained the sovereignty of the Deccan, because it 
was he who advised him to collect an army, wage a religious 
war against the infidels and it was through his favour that he 
got sufficient money to carry out his project. It then relates 
queer stories about the victories of Hassan. 

The TazJcirat-ul-Mulk is rather inconsistent in what it says 
and reproduces only the bazar gossips. If Hasan would 
really wage holy war to deliver the country from the infidels, 
it was simply impossible that he would give a Hindu title to 
his kingdom. 

In the Tabaqat-i-Alcbari also the name Gangu Pandit 
appears. It also says that the prophecy that Hasan w'ould 
once become a sovereign was made by a Brahman named 
Gangu but it does not say that this Gangu was his master. 

Kafi Khan merely reproduces what Ferishta says on the 
subject. 

From the above accounts we can say that Gangu was a 
historic personage who made the prediction about Hasan’s 
greatness and who enjoyed high favour with him (Hasan) 
{Burhan-i-Maasir alone is silent on the matter) but this does 
not necessarily mean that the cognomen Bahmani was given 
to this kingdom for these reasons. 

The titles of Alauddin Hasan as given in various histories 
are In the Tarikh i-Ferishta—AXfinMin Hasan Kanku-i- 
Babmani, m the Muntakhabu-l-Lubab of Kafi Khan— 
Alauddin Kanku-i-Bahraani, uif Hassan, in the Tahagat-i- 
Akbari-AX-Axxddm Hasan Shah, in the Burhan i-Maasir— 
Alauddin Hasan Gangn-i-Bahraani, in the TazUrat-uh 
Mulk-A\^nMm Bahman Shah and in the Mnntakhabut- 
IhMjariH— Alauddin Bahman Shah. 

So, nowhere do we find the word “Brahman” or the word 
“Brahmani.” In the second volume p. 297 of Briggs’ FerisUa 
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this sentence occui’S ; “The appellation of Bahinani he 
(Hasan) certainly took out of compliment to his master 
Gangu, the Brahman, a word often pronounced ‘bahman’.” 
Here Mr, Briggs says (it does not occur in the original 
Ferishta) that the word ‘‘Brahman” is often pronounced 
as “Bahman.” But this is not so, at least, in Persian, 
which is the medium of our Muhammadan authorities on 
the subject ; even if we take it for granted that “Brahman” 
is often pronounced as “Bahujan,” we would find in the 
histories above mentioned the word “Brahman” or “Brahmani” 
at least in some places, but nowhere do we come across such 
an instance. If Hasan would assume the title Bahmani out 
of gratitude to his master, the original word (Brahman or 
Brahmani) would be found in them at least once or twice, if 
not more. It cannot be that the original word would totally 
disappear from all these histories 1 The origin of the 
cognomen “Bahmani” must therefore be sought elsewhere. 
Besides, it is also improbable that a Muhammadan king 
would use this epithet even out of gratitude to his benefactor ; 
utmost, he might have given him a good post under him and 
this Hasan did. But to give such a Hindu title to a Muham- 
madan kingdom at a time when the whole atmosphere was 
saturated with intolerance and persecution was out of the 
question and it would certainly create a strong excitement 
in the country, the eflfect of which might be fatal to the infant 
kingdom. Hasan did certainly realize this. Although he 
himself was not of a very intolerant disposition, he did not 
certainly venture to wound the feeling of hU Muslim subjects 
by giving a Hindu epithet to his kingdom. From the accounts 
given by Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba in the Surhan-i- 
Macksir, it is clear that Hasan claimed his descent from 
Bahman and Isfandiyar but the pedigree as given by the 
former is different from that given by the latter (as we have 
seen above). The only two authorities who give the 
pedigree thus difler considerably in their versions and so how 
can we believe that he was the descendant of Bahman Shah ? 
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Moreover, A.li bin Tabataba is doubtful about the authenti- 
city of the pedigree when he says, “God the Most High alone 
knows the truth of matters.” Ferishta distinctly says that it 
was drawn up by flatterers after his accession to the throne. 
So, the weight is on the negative side and our conclusion is 
that Hasan’s claim to be a descendant of Bahman Shah is no 
better than a fiction. But although the genealogy is ficti- 
tious we cannot ignore the fact that he brought forward such 
a claim ; otherwise we would not have seen such pedigrees 
referred to by both Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba and it 
was for this reason that the dynasty founded*by him came 
to be known as the Bahraani dynasty. 

Hasan used the epithet Bahman and some of the histo- 
rians referred to it just as it was (as in Tazkirat-ul-Mulk 
and Muntakhabut Tawarikh) while others, again, like 
Ferishta, Kafi Khan and Ali bin Tabataba etc. made it 
Bahmani. (In Persian the word Bahman may very easily 
be changed into Bahmani). 

Numismatic evidence also points to the fact that the 
epithet assumed by the sovereigns of this dynasty is Bahman 
and not Bahmani. The title of the book Bahman-namah, 
a versified history of the Bahmani dynasty, composed by 
, Shaikh Azuri, also shows that the title assumed by Hasan 
and his descendants was Bahman. This book was written 
long before Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba wrote their histories 
and so it is of greater value than either Tarikh-i-Ferishta 
or Burhan-i-Maasir. If Hasan would assume the title Bah- 
raani, the title of the book would be Bahmani-namah instead 
of Bahman-namah. 

So, we conclude that the dynasty is known as the 
Bahmani dynasty not because Hasan was really a descendant 
of Bahman Shah but because he claimed such descent ; the 
title assumed by its sovereigns is not “Bahmani” but “Bahman” 
and the popular belief that Hasan gave a Hindu epithet 
(which is said to bo used in the corrupted form “Bahman”) 
to his kingdom is falsified by facts as well as by historical 
evidence. 


JoQiNDBA Nath Chowdhhbt 



Oxinden Embassy 

Ot all the embassies sent by the English East India 
Company’s officers to Shivaji’s court perhaps the most 
important was that led by Henry Oxinden. The short 
narrative of his journey to Rairi and his activities there 
was published by Dr. John Fryer as early as 1698 but other 
papers relating to that embassy have not yet seen the light 
and 1 need not offer any apology for making them avail- 
able to students interested in Maratha history now. I 
should draw their attention to one point only. It does not 
appear from Narayan Shenvi’s letter that he derived his 
information about Ananda Rao’s appointment to succeed 
Pratap Rao Gujar from any of Shivaji’s ministers as Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar suggests. I feel convinced that he made 
a mistake about the name of the new Sarnobat and it will 
be rash to reject the unanimous evidence of the Bakhars, 
Henry Oxinden’s letters give much fuller details of his embassy 
than the short narrative published so long ago by Fryer 
and recently by Mr. Payne. I hope to place them before 
my fellow students before long. 


Narayan Shenvi’s Letter. ( F. R. Surat, vol. 88, fols, 78-8J. ) 
Honourable Sir, 

I arrived at Rairy on Tew sday of the last weeke which 
was the 24th March and on the same day I went to Banchar 
to visitt Naragy Punditt which place is at the mountaines 
ffoot, and enquireing for him I encountred with his eldest 
sonne Parlad Punditt who advised me that his father Naragy 
Punditt was at the mountaines head and made me waite 
the Rajah Sevagys order to goe up upon which I sent one 
of my servants to give the Rajah notice of my arrivall, who 
returned the same day with order from Neragy Ponditt 
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that I should remaine in his house uutill the time of mourning 
was over for the death of the Rajah Sevajees wife ; which 
I did resting there five dayes without opperating anything, 
in the interim came Naragy Punditt to his habitation to 
celebrate the Jentues New yeares day and the next day 
carried me up the hill with him and enordered me a good 
entertainment in a large house where I remained five days 
more. 

Yesterday at noone being the third of Aprill Naragy 
Punditt accompanied me up to the Rajahs court and brought 
mee before him who received me with much courtesy, gave 
me a seat very neare him enquiring of Your Honours good 
health of which I gave him an account and reciprocal! 
returned his complement ; at which letting (or setting) 
I entered on the Rajapore business, and Naragy Pundetb 
according to his accustomed favour in our behalfe demonstrat- 
ed the matter better then I expected to his master the Rajah 
on which Savejee presently enordered his scrivans to passe 
orders concerning this affaire, viz. to pay the Rajapore money 
at three payments to witt 2500 Pagotas of the Rajapore 
customes 2500 to be paid the first monsoone comencing the 
first September next, and 5000 to be paid two yeares space 
to make which writings and orders 3 or foure dayes will be 
requisite, which being effected I will send them to Your 
Honour by Adall the Moody who is now with me, who 
arriving in safety to Your Honour will acquaint more clearly 
of all passages here, I intend to have sente Sevagys writtings 
and orders by this bearer but seeing it would cost some time 
before they were finished, and Your Honour enordering me to 
send you a daily express is the reason I so suddenly dispatch 
this man ; and the reason I wrote Your Honour not before 
is because Naragy Punditt desired me not to write untill I 
had spoke with Sevajee for which fault I desire Your 
Honours pardon. 

I cannot advise Your Honour particularly of what newse 
here stirring having not sufficient time, but it seems unreason- 
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able I should totally decline it, Sevajee is making a throne 
very niagnificient on which he spends much gould and 
jewells intending to be crowned in June next being the begin- 
ning of the new yeare, to this coronation he has invited 
many learned Bramines, and will liberally bestow on them 
many ellephants, horses and money but it is not known 
whether he will be crowneed in person or some other prince 
for it is reported he hath a prince of the Nisamshahy race in 
his custody. 

By other conighances Your Honour will have received 
newse of the proceedings of Sevajees army nevertheless I 
cannot be excused without giving you some account ; Bhadur . 
Caun desire to descend into Concan but understanding that the 
Rajah Sevajee hath stopt the passages by breaking the wayes, 
and advances twixt the hills, and keeping a constant guard 
there where the passages were most difl&cult ; he returned 
from whence he came. 

The Rajah Sevajee intended to proceed for Currall to give 
new orders to his army, and to create a new generall of his 
horse in the roome of Partab Ray who fell in the encounter 
of Sevajees army with Bullooll Ckaun in a narrow passage 
betwixt two hills who with six horsemen more were slaine 
being not succoured by the rest of the army so that Bullooll 
Ckaun remained victorious but .Anand Ray his Lieutenant 
sent Sevajee word that he should not resent his Generalls 
death he remayning in his stead, on which Sevajee enordered 
Anand Ray to succeed him in quality and pay-, and not to 
return alive without being victorious against his enemy s and 
Anand Ray being a valliant person on his masters order 
mooved with the whole body of his horse farr into the enemys 
country in search of Bullooll Ckaun ; but it happened that 
Dilleel Ckaun understanding of Partap Ray's death fell in 
with his army to succour Bullooll Ckaun ; making great haste 
to fight with Anand Ray but he seeing two such valiant 
enemys before him durst not fight them, and thereupon tooke 
his way towards Cannara journeying 15 leagues per diem, 
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he before and the two nobles following him but after many 
days march not dareing to effect any thing Dilleell Ckaun 
went under Fanalla to besiege it but stayed there but five 
days and returned to his former station, and Bnllooll Ckaun 
went to Collapore Anand Ray passing much inland robbed 
a citty called Pench eight leagues from Bancapcre which 
citty belongs to Bullooll Ckaun jaghere, from whence he 
returned well laden with 3000 oxen laden with good^ which 
Bullooll Ckaun and Quider Ckaun understanding they in- 
tended to intercept him with their whole army encountring 
neare Bancapore, where happened a desperate battell fell a 
brother of Quider Ckaun cousen of Bullooll Ckauns and Anand 
Ray robbed the whole array and brought 600 horse and two 
ellephauts and other things, Bullooll Ckaun and Quidher 
Ckaun flying away ; Anand Ray on his return leaving his 
booty with Sevagee is gone againe to Ballagatte to robbe 
more townes. 

I have discoursed with Naragy Punditt concerning the 
peace you desired might be concluded with the Sidy Foote 
Ckaun he answered with many comparison shewing that 
Sevagee bad no inclination thereunto whereupon I never 
talkt more about that affaire of which Naragy Punditt will 
himself write you. 

I shall give Your Honour what news I have heard of 
Siddy Sambole in a few words, he engaged with Daulett 
Ckauns navy in Satouly River where there was slaine above 
one hundred men of the Siddys and 44 , of Daulett Ckauna 
who games the victory but is wounded with an arrow and it 
is reported that Siddy Sambole is likewise wounded, and his 
hands burnt, he not meeting with good success in the afore- 
said river is gone to Haresser neare Cessing this news Seyajee 
told me himselfe, now I desire Your Honour not to licence 
the Siddy to enter into your port nor his men to come on 
shoare for if you should not thinke convenient to refuse him 
It would cause great difference to arrise betwixt us and 
Sevajae for soe much he declared to me at first meeting. 
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Now I desire Your Honour to send Mr. Henry Oxinden 
imediately with a good . present, because I cannot stay long 
here by reason of the unwholesome waters of the hills. 
Concerning the present Naragy Punditt enquired of me and 
I answered him that Mr, Henry Oxinden would bring an 
Arab horse with him of considerable vallue who desired me 
to write to Your Honour not to send any because the Rajah 
had told him he had not occasion of any but in liew there of 
you would please to send him some precious atones either 
pearles or diamonds which may be worth his wearing at his 
coronation wherefore I desire Your Honour to send some rings 
of precious stones or pearles or some chaines of pearles which 
the Jentues wear on their shashes, because these people thinke 
that the English cannot want pearles and other Jewells being 
merchants that trade in shipping. Naragy Punditt enorders 
me to write to Your Honour that if you should send a horse 
the Rajah would never ride on him but give him some of his 
servants or souldiers because he hath many horses as well 
Arabbs as Turkish which considering Your Honour may 
please to doe as to you seemes best ; Your Honour hath 
already wrote to Naragy Punditt that you would send an 
Englishman of your Council which he hath made known to 
the Rajah wherefore it is convenient that Mr. Henry Oxinden 
comes with a considerable present in conformity to his quallity 
which may be about 1000 or 1200 Rs. It is also reMonable 
that you present the Rajah with something at the time of his 
coronation but this present you now send will serve for all. 
I likewise advertise Your Honour to mind Girderdas to send 
25 ordinary thurmas to Naragy Punditt for which he often 
persecutes me and Girder promised to send them just after 
my departure ; God preserve Your Honour is the prayer of 


Rairy 4th April 1674 
(translated out of the 
Portuguese original). 


Your humble servant 
Naran Sin ay. 
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PRESENTS FOR SHIVAJI 

F. R., vol. 87. {Surat) Surat to Bombay, the i8th April, 1674, 
fols. 153 & 154. 

We are now in answer of yours of the 9th current in- 
closing us a translate of Narrandas Sinas letter by which wee 
preceive you are likely to come to a speedy accomodation with 
Sevajee on the condicons that you were the last yeare treating 
about of paying you 10,000 Pagoths in full satisfaction of the 
Honourable Companys and their servants losses in Rajapore 
and we may consequently inferr that the Companys late loss 
at Hubely must be included, your sending Mr, Oxinden on 
that employ wee hope will make some addition by his procur- 
ing us farther priviledges for our trade in his country, the 
present which you desire may be sent with all speed to accom- 
pany him, wee have been collecting these two dayes as near 
as wee cann in such particulars as you desire from us, what 
is wanting, as the rubie for the ear jewell, and the rubie ring 
of such value which are not at present procurable, wee have 
supplyed with a dagger of a neat worke, which wee thinke 
may be as acceptable to him as any of the other, the parti- 
culars which wee send you are as followes : 



Rutt 



2 Pearle weighing 

10 iV 

cost 

500 Rupi 

4 ditto weighing 

18i%- 

cost 

750 

1 diamond ring a rose cutt 

cost 

450 

1 ditto 


cost 

325 

1 ditto a table 


cost 

130 

1 head jewell like a 

feather 

cost 

680 

2 bracelets 


cost 

450 




3285 

Insurance 



29 i 




3314 i 


all with particulars wee have to Moan Hrumdas and Vlup 
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Lickmedas sheroffs to send you, which they do by a cossett 
that accompanyes your cooly the bearer hereof. 

That Sevajee is much offended at your favouring the Siddee 
in permitting his vessells to winter att your island, and hath 
expresst soe much to Narrandas Sinay wee have reason to 
believe and you may doe noe less of the other interest here, 
for when the Governor here or the Kings Generali near you 
there, shall come to understand (as certainly they will) 
this your embassage, and conclusion of a peace with the 
Kings enemy, together with "your denyall of their ffleett to 
harbour with you, you must needs conclude that the Mogull 
will take us for none of his friends, and that wee must be 
exposed to many injuryes if the Company doe not alsoe 
suffer in their trade. But you having soe often manifested 
to us how much the good and well being of the island both 
for provissions and traflSque depends upon an accomodacon 
with Sevajee together with the trade that wee expect to 
have by the settlement of factoryes in his country, that 
wee shall patiently endure what these people may impose on 
us, rather then declyne the interest and benefitt of the 
Company in their island. 

As Narran Sinay doth give you litle hope of procureing 
peace between Sevajee and Siddee of Danda Bajpore, soe 
wee think it not a business soe facile to be effected, for a warr 
soe many yeares standing, to be suddenly accomodated, thus 
wee have given answer to your letter and haveing nothing 
here of newes that offers wee must conclude and subscribe. 

A post script which forms part of the letter in another 
copy 

Whereas wee intended to send you a dagger the man that 
ownes it stands on such high termes for it that we thought 
it not necessary to boy it at soe extravagant a rate. 
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Instructions given by us the Governor and Councill for affaires of the 

Honourable Company on the Island Bombay unto our lowing 
friend Mr. Henry Oxindtn to be observed by him 
in the negotiation of treaty with Seuage Rajah 
{0. C, vol. 35, no. 3963). 

Mr. Henry Oxinden, 

The expereince you have had of all the afiPaires of moment 
and overtures which have occured betwixt Seuage and us 
relating to this treaty by means of your daily assistance of 
us in the council where the matter hath been largely debat- 
ed may excuse the trouble of our furthe [r] animadversions 
thereon in this paper, but that we may not be wholy want- 
ing to our duty we thiiike good to reeomend the foil [ow] 
ing instructions for your observation. 

The former difference between the Honourable Company 
and Seuag [e] at Rajapore being for the present accomodated 
by a mutuall agrement and contract between us with the parti- 
culers whereof you are throughly acquainted, our next worke 
is to endeauour the establishment of a secure and advanta- 
geous course of traide betwixt this Island and the countryes 
under his jurisdiction, which we trust in God may tend 
very much to our Honourable Masters interest for the 
better effecting whereof we have thought good to send 
you to the said Sevagees court at the castle of Raire that 
you may in person treat with him touching the confirmation 
of those articles which we herewith deliver unto you and 
for that the evill custome of theise easterne ports puts the 
Company to an indispencible necssity of presents in such 
cases, there being nothing to be done in theise parts of the 
world without them. 

We judge it necessary and prudent in this conjuncture 
to be sora [e] what more free handed then otherwise we 
should be, and that wee may the better prevaile with him 
and his ministers of state to gr[a]tifie the Company in theire 
reasonable demand and to procure the better esteeme and 
endearement of our nation, and traid amongst them, where- 
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fore at your arrivall when you observe a convenient time 
you are to present to Seuage, his mother, son and those 
jewells and rarityes which are appointed in consultation for 
them which we hope will be very acceptable seeing as 
Naran Sinay informe us they are more desirous of such 
jewells then any other thing we can present them, which 
therefore will be more proper and necessary in regard Sevage 
is designing to make himself a king. 

In the contract signed by Seuage wherein he promiseth 
the payment of 10000 kings pagothas for satisfaction of the 
Companys losse sustained at Rajsipore, there are somethings 
mentioned, which are more then we agreed to in our treaty 
with his Envoy viz. That in the first payment of 2600 
Pagoths worth of goods, which we are to buy of him and so 
consequently in the rest of the payments which was not 
resolved upon or agreed to positively by us, but rather that 
we were to receive it in ready money which you are to 
press him unto but in ease he declares he cannot spare ready 
money, and that he will force goods upon us, you are to be 
carefull that you doe not take any old and unmerchantable 
goods and that they be not ouerprized, to the end neither 
the company nor thednteressed be the losers, thereby, and 
if you can possibly procure pepper, Dungarees, percollas, 
or any sort of callicoes proper for Europe it will be much 
the better prqvided the prices are reasonable, wherein you 
must regulate yourself according to the list of prices which 
you will carry along with you and for that we observe Seuage 
Rajah hath a percoll of old cannekins which he is desirous 
to dispose of we would have you to pl^se him, and for 
formallity sake looke upon them, but not to medle with them 
except you find the Company will be gainers by them and 
not losers. 

Secondly, in that clause wherein he admits the English 
liberty to setle factories in any part of his dominions we 
find that Negotanna and Penn are not expressly included, 
wherefore we would have you make that one of the articles- 
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that we may setle and build warehouses in any of these 
parts, declaring that it will be a great conveniency to his 
owne occasions, and a meanes to bring downe traide to that 
part of the country. 

Thirdly, in the last clause he limitts the English that 
they shall buy and sell only iuports and not transport any 
goods in the inland countryes, this you may tell him is a 
great inconveniency and discouragement to traide ; and that 
which no king or prince ever hitherto imposed upon us, for 
in all Indostan, Decan, Persia Arabia and the South Sea’s 
and other parts where we traide we have liberty to trans- 
port goods paying custome at port only. Wherefore, you 
might press him by all resonable argument to make an 
alteration of that clause, and to grant us the same preuileclg[e] 
which we enjoy in other parts, otherwise we shall be 
very much discouraged, and not traide so much as otherwise 
.we shall doe. 

Wee reasonably presume that Seuage will be much offend- 
ed at the Sidyes wintering his fleet in this bay, but when he 
hath understood what endeauers we have used to turne him 
out and how roughly we have treated his men, the perticulera 
whereof you are to manifest unto him, haveing been witness 
of the transactions here, and when you have represented 
unto him and made him sensible of the indispenceible ingage- 
ments that we have in the Mogulls country by meanes of 
traide and setling of factories in his dominions, we doubt not 
but he will in his wisdom be fully satisfied of our integrity, 
and the full desire, we have to keep a good under standing 
with him, that he also hath vessells wintering here as they 
and we could not in reason and prudence deny the Sidy the 
same kindness, though it be very much against our will and 
inclination. 

Amongst Seuagees chiefest Ministers of state you must 
per[ti]cularly apply yourselfe to Naragy Punditt who 
hath expressed extraordinary kindness and affection to the 
Companys interest and theirefo[re] you are to comunicate 
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unto him all our desires and proposalls, before they be 
presented to Seuagee, that you may take his advise and 
approbation, therein, desireing him to interceed and mediate 
with Siuagee Rajah for the speedy conclution thereof. You 
are also to pay all civill respects to his Peshwa or second 
minister ot state Moropunt and likewise to Annagee Punditt 
with whom we may have frequent occasions of corispondence, 
so that the nearer intimacy you gaine with him the better. 

Seeing that the present warr betwixt Seuagee and the 
Sidy of Dan[da] Rajpore causeth a great obstruction and 
insecurity to traide w[e] hold it consistent with the Com- 
panys intrest and beeomeing our duty so farr as in us lyes, 
to endeauour an accomodation of peace between them, for 
if they two were friends, the King of India’s fleet now sent 
to assist the said Sidy would be called home and not molest 
these parts any more, wherefore we desire that when you 
see a fit oppertunity, you the matter seriously with 

Naragee Punditt, representing the advantages of such a 
peace together with the charges and misery of the warr, 
and that it is like long to continue at least so long as this 
King lives, except he makes peace with the Sidy Futty 
Chaun, which war if continued may prove a greater prejudice 
to Seuage then the taking of DanJa Rajpo[re] will advantage 
him, whereunto you may add some other arguments which 
the President hath in private communicated unto you which 
we hope will preuaile with him as tending to his owne ad- 
vantage, but if you find him auerse to it, you may disist from 
mouing of it to the Rajah declaring that what the President 
designs is only the ofilce of a good neighbour and friends 
to them both, for he desires only to keep peace one with 
another. 

In the agrement made with Seuagees Envoy Bimagee 
Punditt touching the satisfaction to be paide the Company 
for theire losse at Rajpore in regard Neragee Pundit whom 
we have before recomended ^unto you did proue the only 
mediator to bring Seuagee to so fair and accomodation, we 
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thought good to promise for his encouragement 500 Pagoths 
to be paid him out of the said money, thereby to oblige him 
the more to doe the Company further service in their traide 
hereafter, and we promised to Bimagee Pandit the Envoy 
for his effectual service therein 100 Pagoths wherefore in 
case they desire the said money you may confirme our 
promise ; but endeauour to put it off to the second or third 
payment, but if they earnestly press to have it made good 
out of the first, you are not to deny them, for it is necessary 
for us to keep them our friends. 

You are to discource with Naragee Punditt touching the 
opening of a way for the merchants to convey goods betwixt 
Ballagatt and the inland mart townes of Decan and Nep'’ot- 

tr> 

tanna and the raaine over against Bombay, declaring unto 
him that it will be a great raeanes to enrich his country and 
secure those parts when our traid is once setled there we 
shall be better able to assist him in the strengthening these 
parts against any enemy wherefore we desire you to press 
him earnestly thereunto for that it will be a notable advan* 
tage to his country. 

You are also to advise Naragee Punditt that he use hi* 
interest to persuaide Seuagee to encourage all merchants 
to traide and bring downe goods from the neighbouring 
parts of Decan to which end it is necessary that he causeth 
his officers to use them with great kindness in moderate 
eustomes and freedome from unjust exactions for nothing 
doth more advance traid then that and he will find his 

revenue to encrease more by such a way then hitherto 
he hath taken. 

Wee hope the management of this affaire will not re- 
quire much time, and for that we know not how emergencies 
may fall out we cannot limit the time of your stay, but refer 
It to you for we would not have you return without some 
good effect of your business which we presume may be 
completed in one month or 40 dayes at most, but wee desire 
you to advise us constantly of all passages on receipt where- 
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of we shall give you such farther directions as are necessary 
and so we eommitt you to the Almightyes protection and 
remaine 

Bombay, May 11th, 1674. Your Loving Priends. 

SuRBNDBA Nath Sen 


A New type of Bevanta from the Dinajpur District 

The so-called ‘iCalkl* statues in the Indian Museum from 
Bihar, representing a figure on horse-back with attendants 
forming a hunting party, were identified as images of Revanta 
by Pandit Binod Behari Bidyabinod,^ who pointed out that 
Revanta was described as such in VarShamihira’s Brhat- 
samhita.** ; this view has since been accepted by scholars.^ The 
Visp.u and the Marka^ideya Puraijas are at one with regard 
to the origin of Revanta, who, according to them, was the 
son of Surya by his wife Samjna and also the king of the 
Guhyakas, a class of demigods.* The Marka^deya Pura^ia 
further adds that Revanta is the god that delivers people 
from the ‘terrors of forests and other lonely places, of great 
conflagrations, of enemies and robbers’ and bestows upon his 
worshippers comfort, intelligence, happiness, kingship, perfect 
health, fame and exalted position.® Raghunandana in the 

1 JASB., N. S„ vol. V, 1909, pp. 391-92) pi. XXX. 

2 qftaiw.” — Brhatsamhita, chap. S 7 < v. 56. 

3 T, Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological 
Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1911, p. ^5 n. i. 

4 Visnu P., iii, 7 ; Markandeya P., 78, 24-31 ; to8, lt-20. 

wRtiPH % m 

Markaiid^ya P,, chap, 108, vs, 22-23. 
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Tithitattva cites a verse from the Kalpataru, stated to be 
quoted from the Brahma Puraira, which refers to the worship 
of Eevanta on the Full-Moon day of Asvina^ and even now he 
is worshipped on that day before the worship of LaksmI. 
The Kalika Pur^a recommends his worship by kings at 
the gates according to the principles of Surya worship and 
gives the following description of his image : 

(^) 11 
I 

^n*rr g ^ in: i 

TO? n TO wnt fnge^w%gg; ii 
^ (n)5r[' JTfnnRT ntsfn nr i 

Kalika P., ch. 85^, vs. 46-49,, VaiigavasI ed., Cal., 1336 n.s. 
Thus, according to the Kalika Parana the icon of Revanta 
should be placed on a white horse, with his hair fastened up 
by a cloth, wearing a coat of mail, holding a lash in the left 
hand and a sword in the right, also resting upon its {i.e. the 
horse’s) back. The Markapdeya Puragia states that Revanta 
was born, bearing sword, shield and armour, mounted on 
horse-back, furnished with arrows and quiver,® 

A new variety of this image has recently been discovered 
by Babu Sriram Maitra near Ghatnagar in the district of 
Dinajpur and thanks to his exertions, it is now deposited in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi. 
It is carved in black basalt, measuring 1-8J" X 9", and is now 
in two fragments. The sculpture represents a male figure 

1 era I’— Tithitattva, Vangavasl edition, 

Calcutta, 1313 B, s., p. 690, 

2 Chap, 88 in Bombay edition, 

3 “Tmit jsg" 1 

gragwrfigg; 11" 

Chap. 78, V, 24. 

In verse n, chapter 108, a bow is added in place of the shield. 
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in profile, mounted on a caparisoned horse with his feet in the 
stirrups. He has the reins in his left hand, while the 
right hand holds the lash. His hair is tucked up behind the 
head, on which is a crown in three tiers, and he also wears 
necklace, sacred thread, ear-rings etc. He is draped in a 
close-fitting costume with a scarf coiled round his arms and 
his legs are covered with high boots, as is found in the Surya 
images of North India. A broad-headed sword hangs on 
his right. Over his head is a high umbrella held by an atten- 
dant from behind, which thus indicates his royal rank. 
In front of the deity stands apparently a robber seizing the 
horse by the head and flourishing a dagger before his 
eyes. Behind him is a tree with over-spreading foliage and 
on it is seen a human figure with a dagger in hand. On 
the other side of the slab is represented a house with an arched 
entrance and within are two figures, one of a female and 
the other probably of a male. In the lowest portion is a 
W’oman cutting a fish with a fish-knife {hanti) and behind her 
is a man with a sword and shield approaching as if to lay 
hands on her. In the base are also the figures of a kneeling 
devotee and a woman standing in the tribhanga pose with 
an uncertain object in hand. On the top is a lotus with 
pendent festoons, but the usual flying figures to right and left 
are absent. 

Thus, the central figure in the composition closely con- 
forms to the description of Revanta in the Kslika Pura^a 
as quoted above, but the surrounding scene differs from the 
Bihar images, which seem to follow the Brhatsamhita and is 
of interest as illustrating in stone the function of the deity 
who, according to the Marka^deya Pura^a, looks over the 
safety of his worshippers from the dangers of thieves and 
robbers that pester the human life.* 

As this image exhibits a similar attitude to that of Kalkin, 
who is described in the Pura^ias as riding a horse and 


I Ante, p, 443. 
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destroying robbers, evil-doers and mlecchas with a sword,^ 
it may be argued that it is one of the same incarnation of 
Vi|9U. In sculpture Kalkin is known to us from his represen- 
tations in the J)ai5vcttur(i slabs® and there he is figured on 
horse-back with two uplifted hands, holding a sword and a 
shield. Precisely the same description of the Avatar a is 
found in a verse of the Visnudharmottara,^ quoted below : 

.The Kupama^dana also gives a similar description.* It is 
noteworthy, too, that images of the other Avataras in those 
slabs are of the same types as in individual representations 
and apparently there is no reason why it should not be so in 
the case of this incarnation too. Other descriptions of 
Kalkl icons® are given in the Agni Parana and the Vaikhana- 
sagama, but as they accord in no way with the subject of 
the present note, it is needless to discuss them. It follows 
thus that neither the known representations of Kalkiu in 
Bengal art nor his descriptions in iconographio texts agree 
with the image under notice ; and as the main figure, besides 
tallying with the description of Revanta in the Blalika Pura^a 
has much in common with that of the Indian Museum sculp- 
tures referred to above, its ascription to a different cate- 
gory is out of the question. 

Nirad Bandhu Santal 


1 Bhagavata P., I2. 2. l8-20; Devi Bhagavatam, 9. 8. 54-55 ; Visnu 
P., iii. 2. 57 ; Agni P., 4. 8. 

2 Dasavatara slab, Varendra Research Society’s Museum, No,495 ; 
Handbook to the sculptures in the Bahglya Sahitya Paris ad, M. M. 
Ganguly, pi, xxvii. 

3 T. A, Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, 
pt. II, App. c. p, 49. 

4 Ibid., vol, I, pt, II, App. c. p. 49. 

5 Ibid,, vol, I, pt, II, App, c, p, 49, 



Jaina References in the Dhammapada 


The ‘Dhammapada’ is the most popular book of the 
Buddhists and the non-Buddhists. It is believed to be an 
ancient work and a collection of the sayings of Gautama.^ (e.g. 
verses 97 ; 153-154 ; 353 etc). Whether, however, the verses 
in this work attributed to Buddha were his genuine and 
verbatim utterances (just as those others in the *GltS’ attri- 
buted to Sri Krs^a were his) is a question on which the 
orthodox and the non-orthodox people will perhaps never 
agree. Some of the verses which are found in the 
‘Dhammapada' are also found in the ‘Mahabharata’* as well 
a.s the ‘Manu-smrti,’® not to speak of the Buddhist works 
themselves, such as the ‘Thera-gatha’ and ‘Theri-gatha’ ; but 
as it is not our purpose to discuss here whether the ‘Dhamma- 
pada’ Avas the borrower, or vice versa, we pass on to the 
matter in hand. 

The 7th ‘vagga’ (or section) of the ‘Dhammapada’ is called 
the ‘Arahanta-vagga’ i.e. the section dealing with the (perfect- 
ed beings called) Arahats, and to me it seems that every 
verse in this section is pregnant with an overt or covert 
reference to those ideal beings of the Jains, who are called 
Arhats or Jinas or Tlrthafikaras by them. 

At the outset it must be remembered that J ainism came 
into being earlier than Buddhism, and as according to the 

o 

accepted chronology, Mahavlra was an older contemporary of 
Gautama, it stands to reason that the religion propagated 

1 Tie Buddha's Way of Virtue, p. 9. (Wisdom of the East series). 

2 Cf. Dh, V. 9 with Mbh. XII. 568 ; Dh. v. 44 with the verse 
in 'SanH-paroa ; Dh, vs, 131, 132 with Mbh. xiii, 55 ^^ > ^b. v, 223 
with Mbh. XII 3550, etc 

3 Cf. Dh. V. 109 with Ms. II. 121 j Dh. vs. 131-132 with Ms. 
V. 45 etc. 
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by the former preceded the other promulgated by the latter. 
But Jainism was already in existence, and perhaps in a 
nascent condition, long before the time of Mahavira, who 
seems to have been responsible for giving it the distinct and 
separate entity as a religion, it has ever since had ; 
for Parsvanatha (circa 8th century b. c .)^ his immediate 
forerunner, was the real founder of Jainism, which was 
effected by him perhaps more as a reformation of the 
then existing forms of the religious and philosophical 
systems of the Vedic Brahmanism than as quite a different 
religion. However it be, the tenets of the Jaina religion 
and philosophy, no less than the traditions of its hagiology 
were already in the air by the time Buddha commenced his 
ministration, and without doubt, thei’efore, he was not only 
quite coqversant with the same, but must have also come 
into contact with persons of the Jaina persuasion, if not with 
Mahavira himself. A magnanimous and all-receptive nature 
like that of Buddha could not but have regard for everything 
that is essentially good and beautiful whether it is found in 
his own or any other religion ; for the several verses at the 
end of the ‘Dhammapada’ forming its last section, the 
‘Brahmana vagga’ strikes us with their genuine fervour, and 
when we remember that it was the religion of the 
Brahraapas, which at first perhaps he tried to reform in his 
own light, and failing, had to secede from, his commendation 
of the ideal Brahraapa seems to be twice blest. In one word, 
the great teacher held his ideal Brahraapa in great esteem, 
as is clearly evident from the 422nd verse ^ of the ‘Dhamraa- 
pada’. In like manner the 7th section shows in what high 
regard he held the Jaina ideal also. 

ifvm’ 1^' srsi’ii ii 

‘The leader supreme, the heroic, the great Esi, the victor without 
lust and purified, the Buddha — him I call a Brahmana,' (It will be 
seen that the. Buddha himself is identified here with the ideal 
Brahmapa). 
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The word ‘Arhat’ ( mn ), a variant of the original word 
‘Argha’ ( ^ ) meaning ‘value' (metaphorically ‘worth’, ‘honour’ 
etc.), occurs in the Rgveda, where it means ‘worthy, exalted, 
venerable etc,'^ Thus even in the Vedic times, the word 
denoted a high ideal worth striving for. Perhaps when Jainism 
found its ideal super-man in Parsvauatha and Mahavira (and 
their predecessors), it borrowed this Vedic word, because it 
was found to contain the exact expression of the ideal, and 
applied it to those super-men. Thus ‘Arhat’ is one of the 
names of the Jaina Tirthahkaras, the name par excellence 
by which their worshippers invoke them, and as such it is 
the highest ideal of personality, whether divine or human perr 
fected into the divine, in the Jaina religion. In enumerat- 
ing the names of the Jaina Tirthahkaras, the Jaina lexico- 
grapher Hemacandra (12th century a.c.) begins the said list 
with the name Arhat as follows — 

%; ^ II 2 etc. 

Having thus enumerated the names of the Jaina Tirthahkaras, 
he also enumerates in the next chapter of his lexicon those 
of Buddha,® among which, however, the name ‘Arhat’ is cons- 
picuous by its absence, in spite of the fact that this latter list 
is much longer than the other. Nor does this name ‘Arhat’ 
appear among the names of Buddha enumerated by the 
Buddhist lexicographer of a much earlier date, Amarasimha, 
(circa 6th century a. c.) in his lexicon the Amarakosa^. But 


1 Eg-veda, II. 3. 1 ; II. 3. 3 ; II. 33. 10 ; VII. 18 ; X. 22 ; 2. 2 ; X. 

99 ' 7 - The Avestan form of the verbal root is arej = to be 

worth ; to become worthy ; to be considered respectable, etc., and 
that of the Skt. form Arhat is arejanh — vzXMQ^ honour, etc. (see K. E. 
Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary) ; so this is a very ancient Indo-Iranian 
word. 

2 Hemacandra’s Abhidkana-cintamani (I. 24, 25), 

3 Ibid., II. 232-237, 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 


4 I. 13-15. 
5 
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both Amarasimha and Heraacandra give the name ‘Jina’^ 
as one of the names of Buddha. Now the two names 

‘Jainab’ ( ) and ‘Arhatah’ ( are those by which 

the community of the Jainas has generally been known 
and a glance at these names enables us to make out 

that the same are derived respectively from the words 
Jina and Arhat which, by the way, are the names 

whereby the community has ever since been addressing and 
invoking its Godhead, though the meaning of each of 
these two words {Arhat and JincC) is so transparent 

that it need not be told that either of them signifies a 

super-man, and as such can be readily applied to the 

ideal man, whether of the Jainas or the Buddhists. It 
may be said without reserve, that both these terms 

must have been borrowed by the Buddhists from the Jainas.^ 
No doubt this word Arahat is found in the very common 
Buddhist formula, which invariably occurs as the headline 
of the Buddhist svorks — w much in 

the way of the formula w.’ of the Hindus, or 

of the Jainas ; but in this Buddhistic formula, the word 
^ Arhat (or 'Arahatd — its genitive singular) seems to have been 
used moi’e or less as an epithet, i, e., with an adjectival force, 
meaning ‘venerable or saintly’, just as its preceding word 
'Bhagavatd* is a similar epithet meaning ‘holy or blessed’, and 
so it cannot be said to have the value of a substantive, as 

r Ainarakova (I. 13) ; Hemacandra (II. 232). 

^ g b’Wt; (’ Hemacandra, III. 86l. 

Also 

•Harm-carzta,’ ch. vin— circa 7 th century A. C. 

3 Similarly the name 'Vimyaka! ( ftgm ), given as one of the 
names of Buddha both by Amarasimha (I. 14), and Hemacandra (II. 
234), seems clearly to have been borrowed from Brahmanism ; but 
the same cannot be said of ‘Marajit' ( HrtfsRT ), another name of Buddha 
(Amarakosa, I. 13 ; Hemacandra. II. 235), which also is a well-known 
ame of Siva, as in either case the name is founded on the tradition of 
the conquest of 'Mara' effected by Buddha as well as by ^iva. 
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it clearly has in the Jaina formula We meet with 
the same adjectival use of the word ‘Arahat* in the 164th 
verse of the ‘Dhararaapadia’ — 

'»rftitT4 t 

The Commentator of the ‘Dhammapada’ Acarya Buddha- 
ghosa has rightly taken the word ‘arahatam’ here as an 
adjective qualifying the noun ‘SdsanarrC^, wherefore this line 
would mean (and correctly mean) — 'The venerable rule of 
the noble (or Aryans) and the virtuous’; similarly this word 
occurs as the latter component of many a compound word, as 
'pujaraha\ ^mahdraha' &c where also it lias the adjectival 
sense ‘worthy of.’ 

Now, what does an ‘Arahaf mean according to the 
Buddhistic conception ? The ‘Khuddahapatha'^ lays 
down the following definition of an Arahat — wflnr<?t 
( = ‘he who is endowed with the ten attributes is 
called an Arahat') : thus the Arahatship had a settled, 
and no doubt a very exalted, place in the ascent of man 
according to Buddhism, and seems to have been but a step 
beneath the culminant, Buddhahood.® In commenting on the 
word ^juUmanto' occxxYing in the 89th verse of the 

*J)hammapada’ , Buddhaghosa explains the word ‘juti’ 

( = Skt. splendour) as i.e. ‘the light of the 

knowledge of the way of the Arahats,’ or in other words, ‘the 
light obtained from the vision of (having found out or attain- 
ed) the knowledge of Arahatship’, or in the simplest words, ‘the 


1 But the English translators of the Dhammapadai ‘Sacred 
Books of the East’ series, vol. x ) as well as in the Buddha’s Way 
of Virtue (‘Wisdom of the East’ series) have taken it for a noun, on 
what authority it is not clear. 

2 Andersen’s 'Pali Reader’ (p. 82. 1 . 14). 

3 'Itivuttaka' ( vfrnvw ) thus defines the Buddhahood — 


W tmuififir-i i) 
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realisation of Arahatship’. Thus from this comment of the 
AcSrya also, we see how close Arahatship was to Buddha- 
hood. Even in the Buddhistic Formula (quoted above), it is 
easy, I believe, to discern that the Arahat was a higher being 
and the Buddha (or the ‘Samma-Sairibuddha*) was the 
next above and higher than the Arahat and the highest 
of all. Anderson has defined an Avahat as one who has 
reached the highest stage of sanctification from which he 
can enter Nirvatia’,^ and he is also described as ‘one who 
through obedience to the preaching of Buddha, has reached 
that calm state when the will no longer struggles, but is unified 
and at rest.’® Yet in the ‘TasapoMajja we find that 
Gautama himself was one of the seven Arahats then living, 
the six others being the ‘■Pancamgghja Bhikkhu (viz. 
Kondanna, Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mahanama and Assajl) and 
Yasa. It is certain that of these seven none else than Buddha 
himself attained to the Buddhahood ; it is true, therefore, 
the six others reached only the Arahatship — wherefore again 
the Arahatship, according to the Buddhistic conception, was 
lesser than the Buddhahood and if, however, we find Buddha’s 
name included among those of the first seven Arahats, it has 
perhaps a strict reference to that stage in his asoent just 
prior to his enlightenment as the Buddha. Anyhow, once 
Buddha was an Arahat. It is possible that it became one of 
his names, as it were, for the posterity ; but the fact that 
according to the Buddhistic conception, Arahatship was never 
on a level with the Buddhahood, but always a step beneath it, 
should not be lost sight of. It is a psychological fact. For 
no religion would ever concede that its own highest ideal 
could even in the least degree be inferior, or even equal to the 
highest of any other religion, but would always maintain 
that it is the superior ; and the highest concession that a 

1 Andersen’s ‘Pali Reader’, ‘Glossary’, p, 33. 

2 ‘Buddha’s Way of Virtue’, p. 103, 

3 Andersen’s Tali Reader’, p, 70, % un ^ 
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religion could make to the highest ideal of any other, is to 
give it the next best place beneath its own ideal, when it 
cannot resist its beauty and goodness and has therefore to 
assimilate it into its own system.^ Thus Arahatship seems more 
and more to have been a borrowed ideal in Buddhism, and as 
such, it is beyond all doubt that it was borrowed from Jainism. 

Now in the light of the foregoing remarks, let us 
examine the section ‘Ai'ahanta-vagga’ verse by verse : — 

(1) Verse 90 — {gatacchi) ; Buddhaghosha ex* 
plains this as ‘’tcupir’ {gata-magga) ‘one who has gone (his) 
way’ i.e, 'one who has finished his journey.' Compare with 
this the word ‘vkjrt’ {paragata) occurring in Hemacandra’s 
verse quoted above as one of the names of *Arkat’ or ‘Jina* 
of the Jainas, and meaning ‘one who has gone over to the 
other bank.’ Though the metaphors may be different, the 
idea implied in both these words is quite the same. 

‘€5Wwr^5T’ = ‘One who has thrown off all fetters’, with 
which compare [iiiggcinthci). The Jains, or to be 

more accurate the Jain monks, were called ‘Niggant]ha-{ov 
NigcintJia-) Samancib' in Buddha’s time'^ or even before, and 
they have also been mentioned as such in Asoka’s Pillar 
Edict VII.® This word also occurs in Hemacandra’s lexicon 
in its Skt, form {nirgrantha) meaning ‘a Jain 

ascetic’ (I 76.). 

(2) Verse 91 — ‘’f ^’ = ‘They stay not in their 

abode.’ This is perfectly true of the Jaina ‘Tirthaiikaras*, 

1 This need not amaze the reader, for the fact is no less 
psychological than it is universal in its truth and applicability, and we 
see it amply illustrated by the change of tone, nowadays, among the 
Christian missionaries in their writings on the different religions of 
India. 

2 Vide Mr, Kamta Prasad Jain’s ‘Jaina references in the Buddhist 
Literature' (‘Indian Historical Quarterly’, vol. II, p. 699), and the 
quotation given in the same on p. 704 from ' Sainanha^hala Sutta^, 

3 Vide Prof. D. R. Bhandakar’s 'Asoka' (p. 170), and Dr. Vincent 
Smith’s * Asoka’ (ed, 1902 — p. 193). 
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no less than of their anchorites : it is also true of Buddha 
himself. Also compare the Jaina text^ — 

era’ f% 3 rTf*m; 11 

Leaving the home, and dwelling in solitude are emphasised 
•as the indispensable duties of a J aina ascetic. 

(3) Verses 92-93. — ‘vftwRwN*!’® s=‘One who is carefully 
observant of (his) food’ (from Rft+^w=»to observe carefully, 
to ascertain carefully); and = ® ‘not dependent 

upon (his) food.’* These remarks about the food are best 
applicable to the Jainas, especially to the monks, for no others 
are more scrupulous (nay, even meticulous) than they as 
regards the food they have to take, nor less dependent on it, 
whether as regards its details or times of taking it. The mere 
existence of so many ‘vratas’^ or cremonies, which they have 
to observe in and out of season, and in which they have to 
fast in toto or in part, supports ray contention ; but I cannot do 
better than refer my readers to (pp. 702-704 of) Mr. K. P. 
Jain’s article already referred to, where all the peculiarities 
of the Jaina ascetics as regards their food, or times and ways 
of taking it etc. are related in detail. 


1 Pujyapada’s ' Istopedesa' quoted in Mr, K. P. Jain’s above 
named article, — ‘He in whose mind no disturbances occur, and who 
is established in the knowledge of the self, such an ascetic- should 
engage himself diligently in the contemplation of his soul, in a lonely 
place' 

2 Neither of these expressions means 'moderate in food,’ to 

express which idea, however, the 'Dhammapada' itself has 'jff-jrsrf*? »iw ’ 
( verse 8), ( verse 185) etc. 

3 This assertion well coincides with the belief of the Digambara 
Jainas that a Jain ascetic reaching Arahatship requires no food. 
Hence he is not dependent upon his food. 

4 Buddha would not countenance any 'Vratad which, therefore, 
seem to be derided in verse 70 Dhammapada, 
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(Viraokkha) — The Commentator Buddhaghosa gays 
that this is another term for ‘Nirvana.’ ^MoJcsa' or ^Vimoksa' 
is preferentially’ the Jaina denomination betokening the efful- 
gent or extinctive consummation, quite as much as the other 
term ‘Nirvana’ denotes the identical condition according to 
Buddhism. 

(4) Verses 94 and 95 — The last word (gen. sing, 

of ei1^*=sueh, like that, or like him) occurring in the 94th verse, 
and the penultimate word occurring in the first half of 
the 95th verse seem to have escap ed the notice of the various 
editors as well as the translators of the ‘Dhammapada* 
for all of them have left out these words neither explaining 
nor translating them ; but I believe both these ^words 
are quite significant. In verse 94, where there is already 
the word (in the last line), which is undoubtedly 
the correlative of word w (in the first line), there would 
be no need whatever to use the word once again, if this 
word (ciff^^) had not been used in some distinctive sense, 
and thus I take the line to mean ‘even the gods envy him, 
(who is) like him.' Similarly the word ^ in the first 
half of the 95th verse, meaning ‘like him,’ refers to the word 
*8®^ following it, and thus I take that half of the verse to 
mean ‘one who is tolerant like the earth (or) like the pillar 
(and) virtuous like him.’ Now the pronominal 
adjective is, as Anderson says,® ‘often frequently said 
of Buddha’s holy disciples (‘like him’) and even of Buddha 
himself.’ I therefore very strongly believe that in both 
these instances (as also in the next verse 96), this word 
clearly seems to have been used with a significance to mean 
that the 'Arahat’ of whom each verse in this section speaks, 

t The genitive case is used here as the word is governed by the 
verb 

2 Would it not be better to take as the name of the 

mountain ‘Indra-klla’ ( ) ? 

3 Vide ‘Glossary to the Pali Reader', p. in, 
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is ^lik€ hiw! i.c. like Buddha, but not the Buddha himself, 
whence the psychological inference is not far off that the 
Arahat ideal was adopted into Buddhism, and adapted to suit 
its own system. 

( 5 ) Verse 97 — This is rather a very difficult verse. Its 
superficial meauiTig is quite the reverse of the inner one. ^ 
It is . one of those curious enigmas, which occur in 
Buddha’s teaching. As it is, it means — ‘The best of men is 
the faithless, the ungrateful, the rebel (lit. ‘hole-borer’ or 
‘breach -maker’), who has given up all hope,’ and when 
interpreted aright it means — ‘He is the -best of men, 
who is free from credulity, who knows the uncreated 
(Nirvana), has cut off all bonds, has done away with the 
(possible) occurrences (of re-birth), (and) has renounced 
desires.’^ It appears that this verse was uttered by 
Buddha to some 30 recluses, who accused Sariputta of 
the faults brought out in the literal translation (given above) 
of this verse because he requested his master not to preach to 
him but to them, as he (Sariputta) Iiad already known the 
truth by experience, whereas the others needed it on authority 
and therefore wanted it to be preached to them. This verse, 
which was Buddha’s reply to that complaint, expresses with 
great skill the two ways in which he and the recluses looked 
upon Sariputta’s sturdy confidence. But to me, however, 
it seems that some of the recluses must have complained to 
Buddha not against Sariputta, hni possibly against the Jaina 
teachings, which they had heard preached here and there about 
them (or even against Mahavira himself, who was perhaps 
living at that time and preaching his religion not very far 
off), and which must have naturally savoured of heterodoxy 
to their parochial and uncompromising zeal, when Buddha 
perhaps uttered this verse in reply. I believe that 

I . Vide ‘Buddha’s Way of Virtue’ (pp. 90-91), and Prof, Dharma- 
nanda Kosambi’s Gujrati ed. of the Dhammapada (p, 134). 

3 'Buddha’s Way of Virtue’, p. 90, 
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the master resorted to irony in order to present the case 
in both its aspects as looked on by himself and by those 
recluses. Or, such ironies of diction^ {Divya dlivani), as 
Mr. K. P. Jain says in his aforesaid article (p. 705), arc 
common in the discourses of the Tlrthankara. Could therefore 
an- echo of them in this particular section (i. e. '•Arahanta^ 
vagga) be the infallible effect of the law of the association 
of ideas? It may be further added that the word = 

‘one who has cut off his bonds is just the same as 
already explained. 

(6) Verse. 99 — This is another very common, 
popular and well-known name of the Jaina Tirthaukftras. 
It occurs in the list of their names enumerated by Hema- 
candra whereas neither he nor the Buddhist Amarasindra 
gives it) among the names of Buddha, though no doubt it is 
equally applicable to him also. The head line 
is quite a commonplace of the Jaina literature, religious as 
well as secular, nay even of their everyday correspondence, 
while it is scarce (or very rare) in that of the Buddhists. 

I take it as a direct and open allusion to the highest Jaina 
ideal fraught at once with appreciation and admiration ; and I 
believe that its use here leads us to the definite conclusion 
that by that time the Jaina ideal had already been adopted 
and assimilated into the Buddhistic system. 

Another verse of the ‘Bhammapada', though not belong- 
ing to the 7th section, also calls for attention ; and though it 
has alreiid}' beeii once quoted (vide footnote 4), I shall give 
it here once again — 

vuw w Ti-tfu 1 

■ ew'f wrm’? 11 

The words ~ and ^ occurring in this verse seem to 


1 Such irony of diction common in Indian religious and secular 
literature and the rhetorical term for it is ‘Virodhabhasa’ 

2 {UsnbJm) is the Pali-rnikrt form of the Skt. [Umbha). 

I. 11. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 6 
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Mi« very >igni6canfc. The coramentntor BuddJiaghosa, hoTV- 
ever, explains as (j.e. ‘a bull, 

being like a bull on account of the uuarrested activity’ — 
of course, spritual activity), and ’fi’’ as (i.e. ‘a hero 

possessed of power or strength’ — spiritual power or strength). 
These words, it must be said, occur not seldom in the Bud- 
dhistic writings, nor are they in less frequent evidence in 
the ^p&hma^ical wril4nge from the Vetlas downwards* an<l 
as sneh they seem to be the common property , as much of 
the Brahmamcal thought and usage as of the eclectic 
Buddhism. Yet I cannot help perceiving in these words 
tlie personal names Bmbha ( ) and Vira ( ), which 

the two Jaina Tlrthanharas^ the first and tiie last respective- 
ly bore. To me it is clear that the Tlrthaiiharns or 
the ideal personages of Jainism, viz. linlialiha 2)eva (also 
known as jd.clln(ithci) and ^fOihUvliVci^ (also known as 
V w'dliamana) are mentioned in this verse by their very 
personal names, who are also said to be respectively a 
( = skt. ) ‘great sage’, and ‘victorious, or a 


(The Avesfan word 'atshan' means ‘male ; a man ; a buJ] ; brave ; 
valiant &c.| and also the Avestan word means ‘a man ,* a 

manly person ; a hero’ &c. So both these words are very ancient 
Indo-Iranian words. See K. E. Kanga’s ‘Avesta Dictionary’). 

1 The Vedic or Brahmanic ring heard in these words is further 

emphasized and amplified by the two others occurring in the same 
verse, viz. (Skt. zrefC) and wgRRf (Skt. ), the former of which 
bespeaks an ideal and the latter a necessary and actual stage in the 
Brahmana’s life. It is also interesting to note that Buddha himself is 
called a though, no doubt, in the metaphorical sense of the 

word. 

2 I take the word (Skt. ‘u^^’) as an adjective qualifying the 

noun and the two thus taken together mean ‘»r?r^T’ for according 
to Buddhaghosa sr (i. e. the word means best, 

excellent, pre-eminent &c.), and therefore it is synonymous with 
(great, excellent, &c.), and so I interpret ’ as . 
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conqueror’, and along with them is mentioned also the Buddha 
who is said to be ‘^^ 3 ’ or ‘free from lust or desires’, and 
or ‘one who has washed away the sin’, — and all of 
these are called the ideal Brahma^as or the fulfilment of the 
Brahraa^a ideal, as laid down or defined by the Buddha. Or, 
in other words, the purport of this verse seems to be that the 
ideal Brahma^a need not be looked for only within the pale of 
the Vedio religion (or Brahma^iism), inasmuch as the daina 
Tlrthaiiharas (such as l^sabhadeva and MahSvira,) as well as 
the Buddha himself are undoubtedly ideal BrShmanas, and the 
said ideal is also amply fulfilled in them, inspite of the fact 
that none of these subscribed to the established faith of the 
Brahmanas. According to Buddha it was neither the fact of 
the lineage, nor of caste (v. 393), nor of birth (v. 396), nor of 
the outward appearance with matted locks (vs. .'93-394), or 
vestureof skins (v, 394) that decided the real Brahnaa^a, 
but it was the one highest fact of one being 

(v. 423) i. e. ‘perfect with all perfection’,’^ whosoever he 
be, and whatsoever his lineage, caste, birth or external look ; 
and if we remember that Buddha was a seceder from the 
religion of the Brahmaijas, it appears but natural and reason- 
able that, when he identified himself with the real and ideal 
BrShmana (as is quite apparent from this verse), he would 
also with an equal and sympathetic grace identify other great 
seceders from the same, like Bsabha-deva and MahSvlra, 
with the same ideal, especially because both his creed and 
theirs were offshoots alike of the same parental stock. 

M. Govind Pai 


I As detailed in the 26th and last section {Brdhmaaa-Vagga) 
of the ‘Dhammapada’ 



The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 

II 

Amarivati 

Ornamental Representation 

The art of Amaravati is the expression of an age of ex- 
perimentation in the ever changing history of evolutionary 
process. In ornamentation lies its life. The artist simply 
revelled to decorate every available space by the touch of 
his masterful chisel (Plate I). Some vestige of the earlier 
motifs and patterns may still persist at early Amaravati, but 
their very desultory appearance points to a struggling and 
precarious existence. Late Amaravati discards these surviving 
links almost completely on the one hand and conceives novel 
indigenous forms on the other, in response to new ideas and 
inspiration from abroad. These foreign contributions, she wel- 
comed in a perfectly friendly spirit, absorbed them and welded 
the old and the new in a wonderful synthesis. The newly 
created designs were fully utilised and developed later on 
by the Gupta artists of Mathura and Sarnath. 

Old and Neio Motifs . — The rail-pattern survives in some 
of the older sculptures, but the fanciful abstract ornaments 
of Bharhut e.g. the lotus creeper growing forth Jack fruits 
and jwellery, are replaced by virile and realistic motifs. The 
spirit of the artist of the 2nd century b.c, undergoes a radical 
change four centuries later and he no longer associates what- 
ever was dear, pleasant or beautiful to him, with the carvings 
executed. Likewise the pyramidal battlement design, which 
figured so prominently as a decorative device in the Bharhut 
copings and in a lesser degree in the early Amaravati slabs, 
completely disappears in the later period. The Caitya 
window design, of distinct wooden or bamboo origin, as is 
clearly indicated in the facade of the Lomash Esi cave, 
Bihar, is as yet in its infancy. But the tendency of gradual 
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coutracfcion of the inner curve and the upward thurst of 
the projeoting ends which subsequently resulted in the 
typical ornamental motif with fully developed side wings 
at Ajanta in the 5th century, is very significant, thus pay- 
ing the way for its ultimate transformation into . a purely 
ornamental scroll in the mediaeval period. The slabs and 
medallions are generally bordered by strings of lotus leaves 
dangling from a rope, running scroll patterns often sprinkled 
with animals or rows of rosettes fringed with bead mouldings. 
The beads as usual play a prominent part in framing the 
reliefs and enhancing the beauty of minor devices. The 
diagonal mat-work band carved on the lion-pillars and as 
borders of medallions containing human heads in the earlier 
schools which also appear on early parasols from MatlmrS 
and Karli^ is more frequently employed for framing pur- 
poses here than the simple meander or fret. But purely 
geometrical patterns with their angularities and abruptness 
occupy a secondary place in the sculptures of AmarSvatl. 
In both the periods, round and wavy lines in all their soft 
meandering grace predominate, a development which may 
be ascribed to the gradual absorption and assimilation of 
Hellenistic ideas and influences. Dr. Stella Kramrisch has 
pointed out that the Acanthus, which for the first time is 
introduced in India at Amaravatl, ever afterwards continues 
to be a fovourite Indian ornamental motif and survives even 
to the present day in Ceylon. The magnificent central lotus 
blossoms in the rail pillars are generally embedded in ex- 
tensive Acanthus leaves in the spandrels. Next to the lotus, 
the Acanthus plays the leading r61e in scroll design and the 
ingenuity of the artist in showing off the subtle play of light 
and shade by clever manipulation of the pliant leaves in all 
sorts of sinuous curls, within the loops, is simply marvellous. 
This dextrous use of the foliage was quickly adopted by the 


I Codrington-rAncicnt India, London, 1926. Vol. I. fig. 8. 
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Gupta artist, who with the help of the slanting cut, displayed 
to the fullest advantage, the abstract sci’olls of charming 
variety and excellent pattern. We strongly presume that the 
abstract scrolls, which from the Gupta period commenced to 
make much headway until in Mediaeval Orissa enveloped 
the shrines from top to bottom in luxuriant profusion, have 
their origin in these twisting creepers of singular beauty. 
The wonderful sesthetic insight and decorative taste of the 
AraarSvatl artist is also revealed in the way he has woven a 
paittern in stone by the unique and rythmical arrangement 
of a cluster of umbrellas around the Harmika in perfect 
harmony with the bulging dome of the stupa. ^ 

Ihe Lotus — Unlike Sahci, the majority of human figures 
is not associated with or overgrown with the lotus flower 
or other foliage, though the animals often fall a prey to 
their entwining caresses. A very striking feature to be 
noticed is that the favourite Tree and Woman' motif of early 
Indian plastic art and the lovely and luscious dryads of Sauci 
are scarcely found at Amaravati, if at all. The lotus petal 
is profusely and frequently employed as a means of decoration 
in keeping with the practice of the preceding and succeeding 
ages. The lotus device is dissolved into two principal ele- 
ments viz.(l) the series of circular slab designs and(2) the vari- 
ous kinds of flower and bud which combined with the rambl- 
ing stalk constitute the more vital and energetic pattern. 
The combination of twisting creepers and flowers with mobile 
animal figures and other rythmical creatures attract the 
attention of all lovers of beauty and form by its continuous 

I Coomaraswamy — History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 
tg??, plate 146. 

"The peculiar arrangement of numerous umbrellas over the capital 
is also met with in cave III or that containing the inscription of 
Gaiitamiputra Satakarni at Nasik and in later examples here the 
appendages appear in great clusters like thick foliage” — Burgess, The 
Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta, London, 1887, p. 93. 
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flow of harmonious growth. But iu the spandrels of the 
pillars the lotus buds are stiffly cut and conventional, recall- 
ing the Egyptian flowers in their flat and incised reliefs. 
The peerless beauty of the full blown lotus rosettes is entire- 
ly due to their ever-changing variety, richness of carving 
and excellence of design. "These and much indeed of purely 
decorative sculpture on the Amaravatl slabs is distinctly 
identical in kind with the painted decorative work on the 
ceilings of the Ajanta caves, which is so rich and varied.” ^ 
The division of a succession of concentric fillets into 
delicate little petals along with the beautiful calyx in 
the centre— all carved in very bold and high reliefs, ia res- 
ponsible for the impression of decorative grandeur.* But 
the older niethod of inserting human heads within the lotus 
discs, so much in vogue at Bh^hut and Bodh Gaya, falls 
entirely into disuse. The age of mental abstraction and ima- 
ginative effort, typified at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya and to some 
extent at Sanci even, glides imperceptively into a period 
of realism and direct observation, of which Amaravati is the 
first fruit. 

JS^ll Ornament . — The frieze or coping stone of the Ama- 
ravati rail is embellished with what is popularly called the 
roll' ornament. Scholam — both occidental and oriental; — are 
agreed in declaring it to be one of the favourite motifs im- 
p<H:ted from G^dhara and gradualy assimilated by the Indian 


1 Burgess — The Stupas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta. p. 40. 

2 “In the first of these the central lotus blossoms have triple 
and quadruple circles of petals surrounded by a floral scroll which 
is directly descended from Bharhut and Safici, but is infirutely 
finer. At Bharhut and Sa&ci, one acknowledges the presence of 
an excellent plastic sense and a fine ira^inative tradition, but here 
there is a sense of physical conflict, as if with new and intractable 
material. Here hand and eyes keep pace with one another and 
the acquisition of ease brings no loss of dignity or restraint." Cod* 
rington— Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 35, 
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artists.^ But the close analogy between this pattern crop- 
ping up at Amaravati and other places in a post-Hellenistic 
era and the rambling lotus stalk of the Bharhut coping stones 
in a highly magnified and developed form, is in our humble 
Opinion also not far fetched. In the original Hellenistic 
examples amoretti or little cupids are ‘‘represnted on string 
Courses, plinths or friezes as boyish figures carrying garlands, 
climbing, wrestling or performing on (Indian ?) musical in- 
struments. In the intervening portions the old lotus flowers 
are again introduced, or the intervals are filled in with 
symbols, animals or birds.”® The substitution of rushing 
women in the place of the Greek cupids in some of the 
Mathura “Ayagapatas” marks the initial step in the ultimate 
Indianisation of the ornament. At early Amaravati fat little 
Gai^s and mythical creatures are found to carry the garland, 
the intervals being occupied by half lotus rosettes. Late 
Amaravati initiates further developments which alters the 
original character of this motive almost beyond recognition.® 
The garland assumes a swelling and writhing shape, richly 
decorated with bands of rope and beads, rosettes etc., like the 
sinuous body of a huge rolling serpent. The little umoretti^ 
of Gandhara develop into grown-up men and women advancing 
with rapid but graceful steps (Plate I). The symbols losing 
their original significance fill up the gaps as mere decorative 
devices - while a variety of scenes are depicted in small 

1 “The decorative motif of garland bearing Erotes, already Indi- 

anised at Mathura, and much more so by the time it reaches Amara- 
vati, is likewise, of Gandhara origin.” (p. 62). “The coping bore 
a long wavy floral scroll, carried by men who are really Irdianised’ 
analogues of the garland bearing Erotes of Gandhara, which found 
their way into India via Mathura.” (p. 70). Coomaraswamy— History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art. 

2 Grunwedel-^Buddhist Art in India, London, tpor, translated 
into English by Agnes Gibson and revised by James Burgess, p. 148. 

j Bnrgess---The Stupas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta. pk XX, 
No. I. 
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medallions on the surface of the roll itself. The undulatinor 
curves of the flat thick set rolls of early Amaravatl are 
broader and more sweeping and less abrupt than the later 
patterns. But both issue out of the mouths of gaping 
Makaras. Also the earlier motifs are not upheld by magni- 
ficent tall adults in remarkably light and jovial vein but by 
squatting dwarfs and other grotesque figures apparently 
heaving under the pressing burden of the weighty mass.^ 
Symbolical Representatiqn 

“In the omission of the figure of Buddha,” remarks Dr, 
Coomaraswamy, “the early Buddhist art is truly Buddhist : 
for the rest it is an art about Buddhism rather than Bud- 
dhist art.”® In the employment of the old symbols side 
by side with the Buddha images at Amaravatl, the innate con- 
servatism of the Indian artists, who were reluctant to forsake 
conventions hallowed by tradition even when they become 
absolutely superfluous, glaringly manifests itself (Plate I, 
upper frieze). 

Lotus Vase — M. Foucher and others are of opinion that 
the birth of Buddha was symbolised in different w^ays 
and manners. At Sanci the lotus springs out of the gold 
vase in spreading foliages but the vase is found to have grown 
considerably in dimension at Amaravatl, occupying almost 
the entire surface of the panel, while flowers and buds are 
strewn over the remaining portion. But the most note- 
worthy fact is the total absence of the so-called Maha-Maya 
figure, either sitting or standing, and flanked by two ele- 
phants, from the Amaravatl reliefs. Although this group 
constantly and repeatedly appeared at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, 
Sanci and Khapidagiri, its complete omission from Amaravatl 
may weaken the theory of Foucher that it, instead of 
representing the “Gaja-Laksrol,” signifies the nativity of 
the Blessed One. 

r Ibid., pi. XXIX., No. i. 

2 Coomaraswamy— The Dance of ^iva. London and New York. 
1924. p. 48. 
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Thrones . — The raised altars of Bharhut and Safici, of sim- 
ple and severe design, develop into regular thrones and elabor- 
ately decorated chairs at Amaravatl, with additional soft and 
round cushions which Mr. Fergusson mistook to be “Dro^as,” 
The empty thrones by themselves are seldom objects of 
worship — they are invariably placed under the shade of the 
Bodhi tree, a wheel or a fiery pillar, thereby indicating the en- 
thralling episodes of the history of Buddhism and its royal 
preacher (Plate I, upper frieze right and left panels). 
Often the sacred foot-prints, the relic casket, or a 
miniature dagoba is placed on the seat. But the adora- 
tion of the hair, dress or other ornaments of Buddha so 
frequent at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya can be rarely seen. 
A small foot-stool carved with foot-marks is always kept 
beneath the thi’one denoting the present absence of the 
Buddha. (Plate I, at the foot of the edges of the frame, right 
and left). A curious and perhaps hitherto unnoticed fact may 
be mentioned in this connection. All the European savants, 
led by Mr. Vincent Smith, have maintained with one voice, 
that squatting on the floor is the favourite and only posture 
known to the Indians ; consequently, the appearance of the 
Buddha in the Ajanta and Nasik caves, seated in the Euro- 
pean fashion, betray the adoption of foriegn mannerism. 
But we venture to suggest that this particular way of repre- 
sentation is purely indigenous. Apart from the innumer- 
able examples from the Amaravatl slabs, princes and other 
dignitaries sitting on chairs, the peculiar position of the foot- 
marks on the foot-stool obviously prove that the invisible 
Buddha was made to sit in the so-called “European fashion,” 
even from the days of Bharhut, if not before, when canonical 
tradition stood in the way of portraying him in anthropo- 
morphic form. 

Dharmacakra . — This particular symbol occurs more 
frequently at Sanci and Amaravatl than at Bharhut, More- 
over the elaborate richness of the types found at the former 
localities is naturally absent at the latter, where- a large 
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wheel is simply stuck to a short pillar with scarcely any orna- 
mentation or accessory figures of animals, Gandharvas or dwarfs 
supporting or adorning it (Plate I). A comparison between 
the cakras of Bharhut and AmaravatX will at once establish 
their striking similarity, only the Trisula of the latter, in- 
stead of pointing outwards from the felloe, has its points 
towards it. 

Flaming Pillar . — The description of other favourite sym- 
bols recurring at Araaravatl e.g.^ the sacred Bodhi tree, the 
Sripadas, caityas etc. can be safely omitted, because there 
is nothing particular about them nor do they embody any 
remarkable deviation. The fiery pillars surmounted by 
Trisulas are generally represented behind a throne or a seat, 
marked with spiral round lines and with tapering slabs as 
their back grounds, carved with shooting flames which seem 
to issue from the sides of the pillars themselves. This 
peculiar symbol is a distinct invention and contribution of 
Amaravatl to the amazing store of Buddhist symbolism. 
There is scarcely any trace of its existence in the earlier eras 
of Buddhist art. Mr. Burgess remarks in this connection : 
“The worship of the pillar surmounted by the Trisula, a 
feature that is so unlike we know of in mythology, that were 
it not for the monks that seem to take so prominent part 
in this instance, and the frequent occurrence of this symbol, 
we might refuse to accept it as having had any connection 
with Buddhism and suppose that it was a representation of 
some cult prevalent among the Telugu tribes, before the 
advent of Buddhism among them. It is one of those ob- 
scure points to which as yet no allusion has been recognised 
in Buddhist literature.” Mr. Pergusson is of opinion that this 
pillar was the counterpart of the Agni-lihga of Siva which 
we find represented in the Brahmanical writings and the cavo 
temples.^ “The appearance of the great fiery lihga” accord- 

I Fergusson and Burgess—The Cave Temples of India, p. 437. 
Arch. Surv, of W. India Report, vol, V, p, 25. 
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ing to the Liaga-Pura^a “takes place in the interval of 
creation to separate YisDU and Bramha. Upon the lihga the 
monosyllabic oih, is visible.”^ Mr, Burgess apparently 
contradicts himself by assuming at another place that 
the Buddhist tried to represent the superiority of their theology, 
as this Agni-lihga is the form in which according to Brahm- 
a^a mythology, ^iva asserted his superiority to the other 
gods. We may conjecture that in all probability this symbol 
was inherited from the Vedic Pire-worshippers and typifies 
a truly Aryan practice. 

Tnmla . — The Trisula as it is found at Amaravatl con- 
sists of tlie circular disc, generally ornamented with a lotus 
or roseite in the middle and a decorated border, the three pro- 
truding members of the crescent — the two side ones being 
divided into three tips at the end and sometimes considerable 
side wings. At Sanci the medallion rests upon a series 
of slabs with bent legs, touching the circle at the bottom. 
Another difference to be noted lies in the middle prong of 
the upper part being stunted and mounted with the shield 
symbol, Bub^it is rather in decoration than in spirit that 
the northern and southern prototypes essentially differ. 
Although the real significance of this particular symbol 
has not been satisfactorily explained, “the occurance of the 
shield, the Trisula, Swastika etc., at the commencement and 
end of the earliest of the Junnar, Bhaja, Bedsa, ICud^, and 
Karli cave inscriptions testifies to their ancient use as for* 
tunate symbols. The later explanation of mystics and Tapdits 
are not necessarily of any authority.”® 

The Buddha figure 

Let us not enter into a discussion of the origin of the 
Sucldhu iinago as, we U'liole'liearfcedly subscribe to the views 

1 Introduction to Wilson^i^ Visnu Purana, p. Ixviii ; Fergusson — 
The Tree and Serpent Worship, London i868, p. 208. 

2 Burgess The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta, p, 47, 
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expressed by M, Golobew^ and Dr, Coomaraswanoy. “The 
only possible conclusion is that the Buddha figure, must have 
been produced simultaneously, probably in the middle of 
or near the beginning of the 1st century a.d. ij;i Gandhara 
and in Mathura in response to a demand created by the 
internal development of Buddhism which was common 
ground in both areas, in each case by local craftsmen, working 
in the local tradition.”® The Buddha images of Amaravatl, 
though not as numerous as that of Gandhara, far out-number 
in variety those of Mathura, Bat Amaravatl failed to 
create any type of Buddha like her northern and more 
fortunate contemporary. She only imitated the products of 
the Gandharan School. The Hellenistic prototype might 
have penetrated into the eastern coast via Mathura or it is 
quite probable that it was introduced from the North-western 
part of India to this region by the maritime route. 

The sculptured reliefs seldom depict the Buddha solitary 
and contemplating. He is always found to be preaching 
or propounding moral and spiritual doctrines to the crowd 
of pious listeners or passionate devotees thronged around him. 
He is generally seated cross-legged on a raised platform 
and surrounded by a halo round the head, circular and 
unadorned bub for the simple decoration of beads. The 
treatment of the hair or the usulsa, which is not gathered up 
in a corbylos in keeping with the truly Hellenistic tradition, 
is rendered in the indigenous way, but the peculiar develop- 
ment of Mathura in its absence of locks and conch-shell like 
Usiitsa (e.g. the Katra and Aniwar specimens) did nob find 
favour with the Amaravatl artists. The hair is arranged 
in the right Indian fashion, with the curve of the spiralic 
locks from the right to the left, also the fringe of the hair 
on the brow is composed of double curves, in strict accordance 
with the covention set up by the so called Yaksa figures on the 

1 Bulletin de I’EcoIe Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, 45 2t 

2 Coomaraswamy— Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 60, 
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Bodh-Gaya railing, and quite unlike the unbroken 
semi-circular sweep of Mathura. The face is generally 
very heavy and square and the features too are neither 
sharp nor clear cut. The down cast droop of the eye-lids 
of the later Indian examples has not yet developed into a 
regular feature. The eyes are on the contrary, fully open 
with the gaze 6xed on the tip of the nose. The fleshy lips 
are as a rule extended in an eternal smile. The flat broad 
chest do not offer any affinity to the special Mathura model- 
ling. The hand-poses are very simple and limited at Amara- 
vatl — they are confined only to the Dharmacakra and 
Abhaya Mudras. Strangely enough, even in a relief which 
very probably represents the temptation scene, the right 
hand instead of pointing downwards in the usual Bhumi- 
sparsa Mudra, is uplifted as if addressing the decoying 
damsels of Mara. ^ The Dhyani Mudra is also conspicuous 
by its absence. While the right hand is always indicative 
of the particular pose, the left is either raised to hold up 
them of the garment or is tdlowded to rest on the lap. The 
shoulder is generally left bare, according to canonical in- 
junctions, but sometimes the tunic covers both the shoulders, 
in imitation of the Hellenistic images. But the Gandhara 
technique is most pronounced in the treatment of the heavy 
drapery, with clearly marked folds and a distinct volume 
of its own. The massive folds of the dress stand in the way 
of the contours of the body underneath being felt or visible, 
in opposing contrast to the rendering of the Katra type. 

Most of the figures are short and stunted, and the influ- 
ence of the Gandhara style is manifested in the extremely 
soft and flabby flesh. But the heavy and flat treatment of the 
voluminous mass is also reminiscent of the Kusana technique 
of the Mathura School. The peculiar expression of the mouth, 
with the sensuous smile playing on lips ; the wide open gaze 
of the eyes combined with the corpulent body, endows the 

X William Cohn—Indische Plastick, Berlin, 1923, pi, 17. 
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Buddha figure with an air of languidity and worldiness, 
conscious of the enervating charm of his voluptuous en- 
tourage, The calm composure of the Gandhara images, 
the tense absorption of the AnurSdhapura type, and the 
transcendental bliss of the classical Sarnath specimen, is 
singularly lacking in these examples. The Buddha figure 
of Amaravatl cannot boast of any artistic or technical 
merit, they are simply decorative. It is strange indeed, 
that the artist of Amaravatl who attained such maghificent 
height in the creation of ordinary human being, failed utterly 
in the sublime conception and delineation of his Master, 
with any amount of technical proficiency. 

The treatment noticed above with regard to the reliefs; 
is also applicable to the standing marble statues in the round. 
They are not so short and stunted in appearance, but similar 
flatness and heaviness of composition is evident. The clumsy 
handling of the feet with swollen soles, lingered up till the 
heyday of the best Gupta tradition. The right shoulder 
is uncovered, the right hand is always in the Abahaya pose, 
while the left elbow is uplifted supporting the fringe of the 
drapery. The straight hanging stereotyped folds of the 
heavy costume, forms a sort of thick opaque wall before 
the body, completely obscuring it from the view. This parti- 
cular device lends additional weight to the erect and stiff 
posture, which combined with the full and by no means 
slender feature, make the figures benign and severe in coun- 
tenance. The standing types have the austere dignity of a 
stern aristocratic Roman Senator in his flowing Toga, in 
refreshing contrast to the unimpressive demeanour of the relief 
carvings. ^ 

The bronze statuettes of the Buddha (standing) discovered 
recently by Mr. Alexander Rea, betray the same peculiarities 

I Arch. Survey, Annual Report, 1905-06, pi. Ll, 

Burgess— The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta, Stupas, pi. 
LII, I & 2, ' 
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noted above, only the limbs are more refined and delicate. 
The facial type is novel in some respects with its flat nose, 
heavy chin and tightly compressed thick lips. The heads, 
which are sometimes disproportionately larger than the rest 
of the body, dwarf the statuettes still more, Hike many of the 
Gandhara prototypes. The solid, broad and cubical aspect 
of the marble statues is missing, and in most cases the 
drapery is rendered as transparent and without folds thus 
allowing a free play of light and shade on the gentle un- 
dulations of the graceful body, recalling to the mind the 
famous Sultanganj image. The hand poses too are of a 
larger variety. In Gandhara, the Buddha is portrayed as 
a Guru or preceptor, at Mathura he assumes the garb of a 
local Yogin, while Amaravati transforms him into a preaching 
monk or a public oratorH 

Foreign Influence 

The marbles of Amaravati are of enormous importance 
for their own inherent attributes, but the significance is 
further enhanced by the fact that they represent the clash 
of two entirely different traditions — one exotic and imported, 
another local and indegenous and embody the inevitable 
.synthesis of cordial and harmonious reciprocal actions. Tho 
question as to how the classical influence came to leave its 
indelible impress upon the products of so remote a region, 


X Archaeological Survey Annual Report, 1908-09, pi, XXVIII. 

In connection with the Buddha images of Amaravati and early 
Ceylon, Dr. Coomarswamy observes “To all those works ,we may 
fairly assign the honoured name of the primitives, since their massive 
forms and austere outlines are immediately determined by their moral 
grandeur of thesis and the suppressed emotion of its realization, with- 
out any intrusion of individuality and parade of skill. The fullness 
of the modelling expresses a high degree of vitality, but does not 
yet show conscious elegance and suavity of Gupta type.” Dance of 
Siva, p. 51. •' 
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is still undecided. It is quite probable, as it has been already 
hinted before, that it reached this spot overland via Mathura; 
for Mathura was the distributing centre of Hellenistic art and 
culture for India. On the other hand the Periplus of the 
Erytbrean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy, works which 
are almost comtemporary with the Stupa of Amai-avatf, . 
amply testify to the existence of a brisk maritime and com- 
mercial activity along the coasts of India in the opening 
centuries of the Christian era. Perhaps it will not be im- 
pertinent to infer, that some artists from Gandhara trained 
in the foreign school took the ship at Barbaricura, at the 
mouth of the Indus, landed at one of the flourishing har- 
bours of Kalinga and then proceeded inland to supplement 
the efiorts of the local craftsmen, at the request of the looal 
chiefs. In those days the western ports of India were in 
direct touch with the Roman world and it would be too 
natural to presume that fresh waves from the Empire of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelias reached its ancient shores. 
No one can honestly deny the extraneous element in the 
art of Ainaravatl, but how far and in what way it succeeded 
in moulding the language and character of the plastic con- 
ception it remains to be determined. "The keynote of 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s criticism appears to be that the Indiwi 
art, throughout the ages, draws its inspiration mainly from 
foreign sources. This note is first sounded in connection 
with the sculptures of Bharhut and Sanohi ...... it is again 

struck when he comes to deal with the Anaaravatl school. 
Perhaps he has recognised the close relationship between 
the style of SSnchi and that of AmarSvatf, and having 
attributed the former to Alexandria has found himself com- 
pelled to seek a somewhat similar explanation for the latter. 

Certainly, now we are in a position to theory 

of Mr. Smith in the light of above investigations. The 
assertion that the reliefs of Bharhut and SSnchi are mainly 

I Banerjee— Hellenism in Ancient India, Calcutta, lg20, p. 65 . 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1937 ® 
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inspired by foreign models, although not of immediate con- 
cern, should be objected to in the face of their glaring in- 
digenous character. But this robust optimism fails us, 
when we come to deal with Ainaravatl or one of the three 
schools of Mathura, which betray strongly Hellenistic influ- 
ence. At AmarSvatl the introduction and utilisation of 
some ornamental motifs (e.g. the Acanthus),^ some fantastic 
animal forms, the realistic modelling of the human body 
to a certain extent and the Buddha prototype from Gan- 
dhSra, can be easily detected. But the few ornamental 
details are completely lost in the brilliant decorative luxuri- 
ance illuminating each and every stone. Again as already 
perceived, the roll-ornament has been so thorougly Indianised 
in character, that it is very difficult to trace the descent from 
its original progenitor. Modelling of the figures, though 
reminiscent of Hellenistic realism, is renderded distinctly 
Indian in its summary and generalised treatment. The grace- 
ful movements and the admirable poses, again, do not savour 
of any foreign contamination. Neither can anybody discover, 
by any amount of straining the working of any . extraneous 
force in the surface treatment and other peculiar techniques, 
except certain items in the composition already noticed.® 
Though the origin of the Buddha type is still shrouded in 


1 Fergusson is of opinion that the classical tendency is exhibited 
more than any details at Araaravati by tlie waterleaf, which is an 
ornament of the classical artists. He through a mistranslation of 
Hiuen-stang finds evidence of Hellenistic influence, which suggests 
a comparison of Amaravatl with the palaces of Tahia (Bactria) — 
Hist. Ind. Arch. 1899, P- 103 ; Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 157. 

2 “Two points are outstanding : the method of setting out inci- 
dents of the fable is of Mathura-Gandhara kind rather than SSnchi, 
and although the descent from the Early School is apparent, a new 
spirit is manifest which is akin to and is in fact the forerunner of 
the great works of the Gupta and Media.'val periods,” — Codrington— 
Ancient India, vol, I. p, 36, 
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controversy, still it must be admitted that the Amaravatl 
model is more akin to the Gandhara type than the Mathura 
one. But even these images are conspicuously Indianised 
in the coiffure, the facial features and often in the convention 
of dressing. 

So the apparent hollowness of the contention of Mr. 
Smith becomes obvious, if we are ready to accept the 
truth of the above conclusions. That the art of Amaravatl 
is predominently Indian in spirit and execution goes without 
saying. Nothing can be more reasonable than the just 
observations of Sir John Marshall, who says, “The reliefs 
of Amaravatl indeed appear to be as truly Indian in style 
as those of Bharhut and Ellora. They followed as a natural 
sequence on the Mauryan art, when that art was finding, 
expression in more conventionalised forms. They have in- 
herited certain motifs and types which filtered from the 
North-west but these elements have been completely 
absorbed and assimilated without materially influencing the 
indigenous character of the sculptures.’’ Every people and 
every culture however confident of its own possibilities, 
must cultivate a receptive mentality in order to ensure its 
continued vitality. The Indians and their ancient civiliza- 
tion are still to be reckoned as a world force, while the 
Greeks and Romans, from whom they once borrowed and 
so freely, are long dead and gone and their achievements 
are a glorious chapter of the past,^ 


I Even Mr. Grundwedel, whose leaning towards Gandhara and 
West Asiatic art is well known, had been forced to admit that, “Not- 
withstanding, the Indian element preponderates : the foreign elements 
are overpowered by the Indian style and serve only here and there a.s 

means to an end It may be said that the best reliefs of Amara- 

vati are also the best Indian sculptures.” — Buddhist Art in India, 

p. 157. 

Dr. Banerjee in his "Hellenism in Ancient India” pp, 60-70 fully 
discusses the extent of foreign influence upon Indian art. 
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JAGAYYAPETA 
Architecture and Sculpture 

The remains of the Jagayyapeta stupa are so scanty that 
it is none too easy task to place them in their proper pers- 
pective in the evolution of the Buddhist art in the South. 
However judging from the few materials at hand, they can 
be safely ascribed to the first century b.c. if not earlier. 

The actual existence of the peculiar free standing stelae 
round the stupa, which are represented in the slabs of Amara- 
vatl (Plate, I) was confirmed by the excavation at Jagayya- 
peta, where only the lower portions of them have beeen dis- 
covered. “The first impression regarding these pillars is that 
they formed one of those groups supporting a roof and forming 
a large hall of which we have several examples in Ceylon. That 
they did form a large Mandapa of some sort, there can be little 
doubt : a place of assembly for visitors to the stupa.” ^ 

The other finds at the locality are the pilasters which close- 
ly resemble those of the Western caves and early AmarSvatl. 
The decoration of the vase and the bell at either end 
of the shaft is mainly confined to bands of lotus leaf and 
the bead and reel pattern, s, intersecting the narrow shallow 
flutes in the identical manner. But there is some remark- 
able deviation in proportion in general from the early types 
of Amaravatl. The pot at the bottom is more bulging in 
shape and the so-called bell capital which assumes a pudding 
form with the curvature of the outline and the rim of the 
neck more emphasised in conformity with the examples in the 
Gautamiputra cave, Nasik. But the series of inverted steps, 
intervening between the capital and animal superstructure, 
so characteristic of the Western Caves, are sti’angely missing. 
Bub the vital difference is recognised in the shafts, instead of 

I Burgess— -The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta, p. io8, 
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being merely plain or decorated with lotus rosettes, being often 
carved with figures of Yaksas and Yaksiols in alto relievo 
following the practice obtaining at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, and 
Mathura. As far as it can be discerned from photographic 
plates, the edges of the pilasters are not chamfered off in 
imitation of the above, but simply plain and without any rosette 
ernbellishraents. Following the footsteps of Bharhut, the 
figures are invariably placed on a Makara, a sea monster or 
other hybrid creatures. The leg-poses of the deini-gods have 
been strictly preserved without any alteration, but the Anjali 
Mudra of the hands as well as the favourite association of 
the tree with the female figures are sadly missing. The 
statues lack the calm dignity of the Bharhut figures and. are 
wanting in proportion too. They arc, as a rule, very short 
and stunted in appearance. The women possess slim waists, 
unduly exaggerated breasts and heavy faces set with large 
eyes, thick lips and small chins. 

In sharp contrast to late Araaravati, all the women of 
the pilasters as well as of the relief slabs, are regularly 
clothed and a few of them hold the costume ends in their 
hands like the Mathura Yaksinis. A striking similarity 
exists between the reliefs of Jagayyapeta, Bharhut, and the 
paintings of cave X, AjantS, in the arrangement of the dra- 
pery and the the ornaments e.g. the large ear-rings, broad 
necklaces and specially the enormous head-dresses. The cloth- 
ing is far reduced in extension, and though meant to be 
transparent, is usually gathered up round the loins. 

By virtue of the peculiar treatment and composition, the 
few slabs of Jagayyapeta at once form a unique and im- 
portant class by themselves in the domain of Indian art 
(Plate II). The relief treatment is as economical and restraiuefP 
as possible. The figures are very sparsely placed without any 
sort of mutual contact or overlipping; so that the impression 
of a crowd predominating at Amaravati, is entirely absent. 
A sense of ample space is sought to be created by the figures 
and objects, few and far between as they are. The flatness 
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of the surface is often relieved and atmospheric depth intro- 
duced by means of trees and architecture, though the pro- 
portion between the human figures and the buildings is by 
no means accurate. “The sculptures of Jagayyapeta,” opines 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch, “resemble the paintings of cave IX, 
Ajanta, in their decorative flatness and unscientific illusion- 
ism.’* 

The chief actor in the scene assumes tremendous exag- 
geration of form but almost all the figures, whether human 
or animal, are made to stand on cushions, a peculiar con- 
vention. The vigorous movement of the Araaravatl sculp- 
tures and their emotional outburst is very successfully curbed 
here. The postures are all erect, straight and stiff like 
Bharhut, and all the human beings are found to be standing. 
But the graceful slimness and slenderness of the Amaravati 
figures pales into insignificance beside that of Jagayyapeta. 
The figures are so intensely elongated and attenuated as to 
reach the breaking point. The absence of any indication 
of modelling proper makes the treatment appear almost 
absolutely linear, the angularity of which is emphasized 
by the lack of round and flowing curves, and further enhan- 
ced by the sharp and projecting outlines of the body as well 
as the scarfs. It is sure enough that these peculiarities 
are stamped with the genius of an artist different from the 
school of Amaravati. But there is one feature common 
to both viz. that, discarding the tradition of representing 
the faces in full frontal view, prevailing at the northern 
schools, they are rendered in three-quarters profile. Although 
some few sculptures of Bhaja, and the Jain Ay%apatas 
of Mathura may be said to approach to a large extent 
as regards the remarkable elongation of forms, still the 
extremely light and fragile bodies, the absolutely linear treat- 
n#ht, and the exceedingly flat reliefs of Jagayyapeta stand 
unrivalled in Indian plastic composition. They are amazingly 
Egyptian in spirit and conception. 
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Conclusion 

So far we have been analysing and discovering the strik- 
ing elements which presented before our vision and appealed 
to our senses. Now let us have a brief survey of our find- 
ings. We may venture to say that the free standing enig- 
matical columns round the dagoba both at Amaravatl and 
Jagayyapeta, the total absence of the towering gateways 
and the system of terracing consitute the principal difference 
between the stupas of the northern and southern India. No 
material divergence can be recognised regarding the architec- 
tonic motifs ; the identical forms of pillars and pilasters 
invariably recur throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, testifying to the common bond in the realm of plastic 
art. The employment of identical symbolism, from the 
Himalayas in the north to the far off Ceylon in the extreme 
south, is an eloquent proof of this indissoluble connection. But 
in the wonderful display of the decorative instinct Amara- 
vatl .surpasses her contemporaries as well as her predecessors, 
discarding old ornamental patterns and giving birth to beau- 
tiful new ones. This marvellous instinct is the peculiar 
heritage of the Indian soil, blossoming from the dawn of 
artistic endeavour and lingering up to the age of decadence. 
But it is to her eternal credit, that the delicate petals of 
Amaravatl have rivalled the flowers of other ages and climes 
in elegant beauty and radiant bloom. She also proceeded 
to adjust ingeniously the arrangement of human costume 
in this decorative scheme ; and the ornamentation of the 
apparel always associated with late Mediaeval sculptures, 
ows its origin to Amaravatl. But it is only when we come 
to deal with the technique and treatment that the excellent 
vision and remarkable individuality of the Amaravatl artist 
fully unfold themselves. The geniune creative faculty of the 
artist is revealed in the novel sense of spacing, balance and 
equipoise of composition, the harmonious blending of colour, 
the intimate touch between the figures and the all'embracing 
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inovemont of the extremely supple and rythmical bodies, 
throbbing with intense emotion. Amaravati also did not shrink 
from accepting what the foreigners had to offer, but she 
expressed the ideas, thus enriched, in a language peculiarly 
her own. 

The joyous note pervading the marbles of Amaravati is 
at once most significant and arresting. It is similarly struck 
at MathurS, where every human face is lit up with a radiant 
8mile» and every eye twinkles with the intoxication of pleasure. 
The same jovial spirit is reflected in the frolicsome mirth of the 
later Chinese ceramic wares. The fair damsels of Amaravati, 
ao^ain, like their northern contemporaries of Mathura, antici- 
pate the charming luscious nymphs of Bhubaneswar and 
Konarak in voluptuous beauty, alluring poses and inviting 
gracefulness. They are the sweetest productions of the artists’ 
imagination. Indeed the sexual tinge, which heralded the 
dawn in the second century of the Christian era, coloured the 
whole atmosphere of the Mediaeval schools of Orissa and 
Central India. The delightful dalliance of Amaravati and 
Mathura, so closely resembling in wanton gaiety the can- 
vases of Watteau and Fragonard, reached its natural climax 
in the amorous abandon of Konarak and Khajuraha. 

The enrapturing episodes are delineated Avith the utmost 
dramatic force through the harmony of songs and cadenca 
of dances. The very actors seem to spring out of the frames 
into the space in the abundance of youthful vigour. It is 
an epic in stone of youth and its overflowing exuberance. 
The scenes abound with touching sweetness and human 
appeals. The secular flavour openly manifests itself through 
the thin veneer of relegiosity. Indeed the hieratic character 
of the earlier schools is so astonishingly absent, that one 
may naturally question the truly Buddhistic mentality of 
the artist of Amaravati. 

The ruins of Sankaram of Ramatirtham, in the Vizaga- 
patam district of Madras, preserve types of architecture, 
Avhich are rarein.the other parts of India and probably belong* 
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ed to the period when Buddhism was waging its last battles 
against the rivals for its very existence on the southern 
soil while the few slabs of Jagayyapeta constitute a 
separate class by themselves by their novelty and uniqueness. 

To conclude ; the development of Buddhist art went on 
in the south smoothly and without any hitch, on the lines 
chalked out by the north, with a slight modification here 
and there. When it ultiraatly spent itself up in the conti- 
nent, Ceylon which had probably started earliar took up 
the cue and continued the tradition for centuries to come. 
The charactristic tune of the south is sounded in her gushing 
spirit, and dynamic energy, typified in the heaving forms 
of the stupas, in the rows of mysterious pillars cropping up 
from the ground, in the rolling and undulating curve of the 
parapets or moonstones and in tbs impetuous force of the 
throngs swayed by the urge of passionate desire. This 
marvellous sense of movement and the utmost refinement 
and delicacy of the elongated figures were inherited later by 
the remarkable sculptures of Mainallapuram and ever after- 
wards persisted to be features of Southern Art — whether 
Hindu or Buddhist. Along with this, a delightful sensuous 
charm lit up the countenance of the human beings and 
divinities while a spirit of unrestrained freedom and enjoy- 
ment influences all their actions. The north is too often 
right and astute, the south perfectly unabsorbed and play- 
ful. 

Dbvapbasad Ghosh 


I Rea — Buddhist Monasteries ou the Giirubhaktakondo of Durga- 
konda Hills at Ramatirtham ; A. S. h, A. R., 1910-11. 

Rea — A Buddhist Monastery on the Sankaram Hills j A. S. I.. 
A. R., 1907-08. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 
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Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{^Translated fravi the German version of A, Schiejuer) 

11 

THE TIME OF KING AJATASATRU 

At the time when the words of the fully enlightened teacher were 
put together for the first time, the gods praised it in the world of men, 
happiness and welfare prevailed everywhere^ and gods and men lived 
in peace, ^ King Ksemadarsin/ who was also called Ajatasatru aug- 
mented his rnerit by virtue of his character, and brought under his 
subjection without fighting the five cities with the exception of the 
Vrjis, When the Tathagata and the model pair alone with 168,000 
arhats passed away peacefully and when also Maliaka^yapa disappear- 
ed from existence, all men became sorrowful. The bhiksus, who had 
seen the face of the Teacher, simple people who grieved that they 
had not through lack of diligence attained distinction w^hile Buddha 
was still living, applied themselves energetically to the study 
^ ; so also did those who carried on the sacred teaching. 

The young bhiksus who had not seen the face of the Teacher thought 
that on that account they would not have sufficient strength to 
instruct personally, unless they devoted themselves to the teaching, 
roamed about and directed their whole energy to virtue. Therefore 
the number of those who attained the four fruits considerably increas- 
ed every day. As now from time to time the venerable Ananda handed 
down instructions in the teaching to the four groups (of disciples), 
those who comprehended the Tripitaka and delivered the teaching 
who entered on the priestly office lived in purity ; 
the Teacher gave the teacher’s office to Mahakasyapa, who however 
m^e It over to the venerable Ananda of the greatest purity. Kings 
and other householders, kings whose virtue it is difficult to measure, 
\yere filled with sadness at the reflection that the Teacher no longer 
lived within their field of vision and considered that they had seen 
earlier the excellent Teacher of the world but now saw his disciples 
and the group of their disciples. Hence they came to know the 
excellence of the Buddha, the Dharma and the Saugha, showed them 
veneration and respect, and devoted themselves to virtue j there was 
no division or anything of the kind, and in this way the world lived 
in virtue for 40 years. 

• lapse of 15 years since the venerable Ananda exer- 

cised the Teachership, the youth Kanakavarna attained Arhatship ; 
his history ha& been described in tlie KanakavarviMvadana. At that 
time the king Ajatasatru thought the venerable Ananda to be a Sravaka 
equal to the Buddha since he had fixed one Kanakavarna in the Arhat- 
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ship easily and without hindrance, and the king provided the 
venerable Ananda along with 5000 bhiksus with every requisite through 
five years. At this time there came to Magadha from the town 
of Kimmilamala in the south Bharadvaja of the line of Jambhala who 
was greatly^ skilled in magical arts, and he began to contend with 
the bhiksus in transformation. He produced by magic in the presence 
of the king and other persons four mountains of gold, silver, crystal 
and Lazuli stone, four jewelled pleasure-groves on each mountain, in 
each pleasure^fove four lotus-ponds which he filled with diverse kinds 

of birds ; but the venerable Ananda magically produced many wild 
and uncontrollable elephants who ate up the lotuses and trampled the 
ponds ; then he sent forth a strong wind which threw down the 
trees ; a shower of rain with thunderbolts destroyed the hedges and 

mountains without leaving any trace. Thereafter the venerable Ananda 
showed 500 bodily forms of which some gave light out of them- 
selves, others rain ; some performed the four movements in the air, 
others let the fire flame from above and the water stream from 
below, and after they had shown these and other transformations, he 
drew them up again within himself. He delivered the teaching repeated- 
ly in the course of seven days to Bharadvaja related to Jambhala 
and to other groups of men who became believers (in the religion). 

He then initiated Bharadvaja at the head of $00 brahmanas and other 
80,000 men into the truth. Thereafter at another time when the 

venerable Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana, the householder Sanava- 
sika gave to the clergy a great five-yearly feast and at' last through 
the instruction of the venerable priest he became gradually the 
supporter of the Tripitaka and from the first two steps of Arhathood 
he attained complete emancipation. When in this way Ananda 
sooner or later had raised ten thousand bhiksus to the Arahat status, 
he betook himself to the middle of the Ganges flowit'ig between 
two countries in order that the Licchavis of Vaisali and king Ajata- 
- §atru might each obtain a portion of his bodily relics and there he 
created an island in the middle of the river when 500 rsis entered into 
tTie priesthood. When the 500 bhik^s collected there and he by 
his magic-power consecrated them m a single hour and placed them in 
Arhathood, they were called the five hundred midday or the mid 
waterly priests. The most prominent of them is called the Great 
midday (Mahamadhyantika) or Great-mid waterly. When he had 
passed out of existence his corpse consumed itself by self-produced 
fire and dropped down just as a jewel-ball in two parts, which the 
waves carried to the two banks. The portion that was carried to the 
north was taken by the inhabitants of Vaisali, and that to the south 
was taken by Ajata^atru ; and in each of the countries was erected a 

caitya (grave*monument). Ananda carried on the teachership for 40 
years ; a year after him, king Ajatasatrii also died. In a trice he 
was reborn in Hell, from there he passed away (lit, separated himself) 
and was reborn among the gods, and thereafter he heard the 
teaching from ^anvasika and attained the grade of a Srola-apanna, 

The first section, the time of king Ajata§atru. 



The Authorship of Nighantu 

In Nighantu a collection of words from the Vedas lias been made, 
arranged in some of its chapters as groups of synonyms, and in 
some others, as Yaska tells us, in the order of regions to which the 
objects or deities denoted by them belong. The Nirukta of Yaska 
is an attempt to suggest the exegesis of a number of these words, 
to confirm which verses of the Veda, in which these words occur, are 
quoted. 

Was the Nighantu compiled by Yaska or did it exist before him ? 
This question has been suggesting itself to many a research student 
of ancient Sanskrit literature. Madhusudana assigns the compilation 
of Nighantu to YSska,^ for ivhich he has been taken severely to task 
by Satyavrata Samasrami.^ Svami Dayananda, the founder of the 
Arya Samaja, holds that the authorship of Nighantu is as much 
Yaska's work as the authorship of Nirukta.® 

The real key to a solution of this problem can be only the evi- 
dence which Nighantu, Nirukta, or other works which notice these 
two treatises can provide on this point. The strongest point of 
Satyavrata is what he regards to be a dubious exposition by Yaska of 
the word ^bilma^ which occurs in Nirukta r, 19 and which Yaska inter- 
prets ahernately as ‘bhilmam* or ‘bhasanam.* Satyavrata objects first 
to the fact of Yaskas own explanation of a word employed by him- 
self.^ The use of the word ^va! i.e. in the explanation makes 
him suspicious of a doubt in the mind of Yaska as to the real signi- 
ficance of the word he is interpreting.® If the word were his, he should 
have given, thinks Satyavrata, a single interpretation which, on that 
account, should have been definite, and therefore indubious explanation 
ot it. That the explanation oscillates between two alternate interpre- 
tations is an evidence, in the eyes of Satyvrata, of the vacillating 


® p. 291. 

3 PTOff’ ^ p. 299. 

4 1 — p. 19. 

— p. 19, 
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mentality of Yaska. The word and therefore the sentence containing 
it is, says Satyavrata, not his, but of some previous writer from whose 
writing he is making a quotation. Who that writer was does not 
at present concern SamaSraml, 

Now in this very sentence it is stated,— ‘The seers were perceivers 
of Dharma. They, by means of Upadeha^ transmitted the Mantras 
to those who came after them. The latter, fighting shy of Upadeha, 
compiled for the sake of ^bilina* this book, the Veda and its aixgns. 
Bilma is either breaking or throwing light on.^ 

The reference, in this passage, of the words imara grantham which 
we have translated as ^this book^ is taken by expositors to be to 
Nighantu. If this be so, Nighantu should be the compilation of an 
author or authors who preceded not only Yaska but also the writer of 
the passage we have translated, which, according to Satyavrata, is, 
because of what appears to him to be a dubious explanation of the 
word ^bihndy given at its end by Yaska, a reproduction from some older 
work. 

At a later page- he would take exception to the use by Yaska 
of words derived from the verb samatnna with reference to a book 
under compilation in his time. This is another reason for him to 
hold that Nighantu is a much, perhaps centuries, older classic. 

Before examining the position of Satyavrata, let us see if there 
are any other passages in Nirukta which give a clue to the author- 
ship of Nighantu. The very first sentence with which Yaska intro- 
duces his exegetics mentions Nighantu which he calls ‘^Samamnaya/ 
The significant words of that passage translated naturally stand : — 
‘The Nighantu has been compiled. It (i.e. the terms collected in it) 
is to be expounded' (Nirukta r, i).* A reader, who ha6 not studied 
the book further, spontaneously gets the impression that the writer 
who is undertaking to expound Nighantu, has himself compiled 
it. The verb samamnatak meaning ‘compiled* used here is the 
same, an inflexional form of which Samatnnasisuh is used above 
(Nirukta i, 19) in relation to its object imam grantham (this book). 

The evidence of this passage is, however, not conclusive. After 
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the verb 4ias been compiled' may be supplied the words ‘by writers 
preceding me' instead of, as we assume, the words ‘by me^ though 
the latter would be a more natural presumption. 

A form of the same verb is again used in Nirukta VII, 13, lo, 
where it is unmistakably in the first pQtson—samamney meaning ‘I 
compile/ The writer after discussing the propriety of including in 
a compilation of the names of devataSy words used as adjuncts to their 
principal designations which, says Yaska, others, in contradistinction 
with his own method, do so include,^ concludes by deciding that 
*he will admit into his compilation only the most popular names'.^ 
The question arises what is his compilation. Not surely Nirukta, 
for that is no compilation of names. The compilation referred to can 
be no other than Nighantu, in which (ch. V) we find the rule enunciated 
by Yaska followed to the letter. All secondary appellations used 
only as adjuncts, a few of which are pointed out in Nirukta, VII, 13, 
II, are rigidly excluded from the lists comprised in Nighantu (ch. V). 
Thus if there was any collection of names of devatZis of the verses 
of the Vedas made by Yaska, it could not be other than Nighantu, 

In several places, besides, Yaska says he will put in order the 
names of Devatas — anukramisyamah (Nirukta, VII, 14, i ; IX. i, 
i).^ Now in Nirukta which was an exposition of Nighantu he could 
not evolve a new order. The order was already determined in 
Nighantu. Durgacarya, a commentator on Nirukta, suggests that 
the prefix anu (in accordance with) in the word anukrami^aiftah 
should give the word the significance of "following’ instead of ^evolv- 
ing' an order, ^ 

That, however, is a strained interpretation. In Nirukta* a form 
of the same verb, anukrantahy is used with reference to devatas 
that share with one another praises or oblations or both, and are 
otherwise mutually related. These devatas are enumerated in Nirukta 
independently of Nighantu. Here the order is evolved instead of 
a previously determined one being followed. In other passages too, 
the implication of the verb should be the same, i.e., the order of the 
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devatas is determined by Yaska where he says ^We shall arrange 
(VII, 14, I ; IX, I, l). This arrangement could not take place 
but in Nighantu, which therefore should have been compiled by him. 

An objection may be raised against this inference on the ground 
of the futurity of the verb employed here, while in the opening 
passage of his expository treatise where he explicitly mentions the 
compilation of Nighantu, he has used a verb in the past tense, mean- 
ing that he has already compiled the book. How will he arrange 
a part of it now. The use of the verbs in these places appears to us 
to be loose, as is usual with writers even of today. The compilation . 
of Nighantu and Nirukta may perhaps have proceeded side by side 
and then an introduction prefixed to Nirukta, wherein the writing 
of Nighantu may have been spoken of as something accomplished 
while that of Nirukta, which part was to come after the introduction 
may have been mentioned as a work which was yet in hand. No 
critic that knows his office will, we presume, press this, what he in 
mere fancy may regard as an inconsistency. Authors even of modern 
days are, as we have said, not very rigid in their use of tenses while 
speaking of their act of writing or compiling their books. 

What we have adduced above, as the reader will see, is a positive 
evidence in favour of Yaska being the common author of Nighantu 
and Nirukta. Let us*, now turn to the passages which Samasrami 
seizes as the basis of his assumption that Nighantu was 
written not only prior to Yaska’s time, but also to the work 
of an author, of a word of whose writing Yaska hazards what 
seems to hrm'tobe an equivocal interpretation. That it is usual with 
Yaska to explain words used by himself will be apparent to even 
a cursory reader of his work. He in fact catches on .words similar 
only in sound to those which, as occurring in the Veda, he is by the 
function he has set himself, legitimately called upon to. expound. 
In Nirukta, III, 5, for instance, he translates garfa as ht^alAna i.e. 
crematory. Now hmahana is his own word, and he explains the 
meaning not only of this word, but also of hafira^ and hmairu and 
lofna which by chance come successively in his own explanation of 
one word after another A Alternate meanings of self-same words are no 
novel phenomenon in Yaska’s ex^esis of bilma. A word may bear 
more than one import and the conjunction ^or^ may even in English 
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be used to separate them. None will thereby be led to conclude 
that the explanation is hazy or doubtful. With Yaska it is quite 
usual to give alternative meanings of the same words. In Nirukta, 
VIII, I, he construes dravinam as dhanam and then after interpose 
tion of the same conjunction va i.e, *or’ as baldtn,^ Is the reader 
to infer from this that he was not sure of the definite significance of 
the common word dfavivi^f^ ? The argument therefore that as 
two alternative explanations of the word bilma occurring in the 
passage in question are at the end of the passage appended by 
Yaska himself, the passage is not his is simply imagination. The 
passage is Yaska's, and therefore there is nothing to warrant the 
interposition of a third book between the compilation of Nirukta 
and that of Nighantu. 

Greater difficulty is presented by the word samamnasisuh ‘they 
compiled', Satyavrata's contention that derivatives from the root 
samamm are not used with reference to contemporary literature 
falls to the ground when we see Yaska himself using samamne 
compile' in Nirukta, VII, 13, 10 in the first person and present tense. 
The root of the verb does not help Samasrami, but the context in 
which it is used does require explanation. If imam graniham should 
in reality imply the present Nighantu, it must have been compiled 
before, as also the Veda and the Vedafigas, which too form accusatives 
to the same verb. The reference of This book' should, we think, be 
to the book in hand and not to one previously compiled by some* 
body and nowhere named in the context we are commenting on. 
If this book was something separate from the Veda and the Vedangas 
adverted to in the same sentence, one more ca ought to have 
been used, as according to Yaska himself (Nirukta, i, 4, 21) cumula- 
tive ca should be repeated after every word it joins.® As after 
grantham it is omitted, we think grantham does not stand for a 
distinct treatise, but comprises in it two parts, one denoted by the 
Veda and the other by the VedanagaSy which words, as following it, are 
to be taken in apposition with it, inserted there to state what ‘this 
book* means. The former, we believe, is the Nighaptu, which being 
only a collection of words from the Vedas may be termed ‘Veda*. 
Mahamahopadhyaya P. Sivadatta, editor of Durgacarya's commen- 
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tary on Nirukta, assigns this very, reason for calling Nighantu 
^Samamnaya'.^ The latter i.e. the Vedmxgas^ is Nirukta, which is admit- 
tedly a Vedaiiga, here spoken of in the plural number either because 
the subjects with which other Vedangas, viz. Phonetics, Grammar, 
Kalpa, etc. deal, find incidental mention in it, or simply in the 
manner in which ‘Nighantu’ is called ^NighanlavaK (plural) in 
Nirukta.^ SamasramPs interpretation of the word ‘Veda' to mean 
Brahmanas is evidently forced. He is with us in maintaining 
that the word is not used in its primary sense. Ours is surely a 
more plausible explanation. One more circumstance will corroborate 
our assumption. While Nirukta, a commentary on a part of 
Nighantu, has been included among the six aihgas of the Veda, 
Nighantu, the original collection of Vedic terms, which Nirukta in 
its exposition does not even exhaust, finds no place in the classified 
literature bearing on the Vedas. The name Nirukta seems to us, 
in this instance, to include Nighantu. 

Nirukta including Nighantu has not for the first time been com- 
piled by Yaska, In his Nirukta proper, i.e., the part in which he gives 
an exposition of Nighantu he names a number of masters of the science, 
both those that agree with him as well as others from whose opinions he 
differs. Very little of what even receives his express support is originally 
his. As we have shown in connection with his discussion of what names 
of devatas should be or should not be included in the compilation 
on which he is engaged, he represents a school of Nirukta. The 
writers to whom he refers as avare i.e. those that came after the 
original 'fsis' and ‘who fighting shy of Upadeha compiled this book,* 
appear to us to be the masters of Yaska’s school who had gone before 
him. To them is due the original compilation of this book includ- 
ing both Nighantu and Nirukta which he is recompiling. Hence 
the use of the past tense in samammsimh^ ‘they compiled’. Yaska 
being the last compiler, as we have conclusively shown by means 
of positive evidence adduced above from within Nirukta, to him 
should be attributed the authorship of both Nighantu and Nirukta. 

Satyavrata Samasraml reproduces verses of the Mahabharata which 
mean: — ‘O Bharat, Vrsa is what is known in the worlds as the 
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Lord Dharma. In exposition of words collected in Nighantu know 
me as Vfsa. Kapi and Varaha and Srestha and Dharma are called 
Vi^a. Therfore Ka^yapa Prajapati calls me VrsakapiP 

From this Samasrami infers that Kasyapa was the author of 
Nighantu. The word Vrsakapi is no doubt met with in Nighantu 
V, 6, but there it means ‘he who moves, making things tremble with 
his rays’ i.e. the Sun (Nirukta, XII, 29, 16)® and not Dharma or 
Sr 4 ^tha, as stated in the above verse. Some may be tempted here 
to take their stand on the Pauraijic myth that the utterer of the 
above verses being ^rl Krs^a, he may call himself by an appellation 
of the Sun, as both he and the Sun are manifestations of Visnu. Yaska, 
it will be owned, does not subscribe to this Pauranic mythology. Had 
he not been spoken of in a preceding verse, there may have been 
some force in the suggestion based on this myth. The author of 
the verses knew Yaska and his interpretation. He is either guilty 
of misrepresentation or does not understand Yaska. In either case 
the testimony he tenders is confused and unreliable. Kasyapa was 
either a compiler of another Nighantu or a master of the science 
of exegesis belonging to another school than that represented by 
Yaska. In verse of the same chapter is named Sipivista, who 
declares that Yaska recovered from him the Nirukta, which had (on 
account of the neglect of scholars), been lost.® iSipivista was thus 
the teacher of YSska, who, because of his revival of a lost science 
or a particular school of that science deserves to be specially honoured 
as the author of the treatises, or as we look upon them, one 
treatise comprising both Nighantu and Nirukta, which have come 
down to us. 

Oversight, there have been in the compilation of both Nighantu 
and Nirukta. The first principle observed in the compilation of 
Nighantu appears to have been to incorporate into it words just in 
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the form in which they are met with in the Vedas. In many places, 
liowever, this rule has been violated, as in reading 'bhyasate instead 
oi abhyasetmi \x\ Nighan^u III, 29. To state the same thing con- 
versely , as examples of the use of words such verses have generally 
been chosen as to contain them in the form in which they are tabulated 
in Nighanfu. On a few occasions, however, this practice too has 
been deviated from. In some cases verses containing those words 
in the very form in which they are found in Nighantu could have 
been made to supplant those that appear to a casual reader to have 
been wrongly selected to illustrate their use. In other cases the form 
given in Nighantu is nowhere found in the Vedic text, as in the case 
of ^bhyasate noted above and idam iva etc, in Nighantu IIJ, 13. To 
us the verses of the Veda appear to have been primarily chosen and 
the forms of some of the words to be explained inadvertently changed 
for the purposes of Nighantu in the manner in which this is done 
in dictionaries in general, the author very conveniently forgetting 
that in his lexicon he has already decided to retain the very forms 
of words found in the Vedas, Let not the reader of Nirukta be by 
this circumstance misled into the fanciful inference that the authors 
of the two parts of what we regard as one and the same book were 
two distinct persons, one of whom, because of misapprehension of 
the other's plan, could not follow him faithfully. Mistakes occur 
in the compilation of both Nighantu and Nirukta, and there is nothing 
to thwart the presumption, which in the face of the internal testimony 
of Nirukta which we have ranged above is irresistible, that they may 
have been unconsciously committed by the same author. The samCi too, 
may be the explanation of quotation in Nirukta of verses which do not 
contain the w^fds in Nighantu, the use of which the author means 
by such quotation to illustrate, as for instance, the names of dyava- 
prthivi in Nighantu, HI, 30, none of which occurs in Rv,, II, 5» 2, r 
adduced to exemplify their meaning. 

Our study so far has convinced us that both of these books, or 
as we look upon them, parts of the same work, have been compiled 
in their present form by Yaska, the latest editor of a book on Vedic 
exegetics. 


CllAMUPATl 



The Ancient Tamils and the Nagas 

Tamilakam, the homeland of the Tamils, is regarded to have 
extended in olden days, east to west from sea to sea, and north to 
south from the hills of sacred Tirupati to Cape Comorin ; 

tradition was that in still earlier times the 
Land. land had extended further south which was swallowed 

up by a violent irruption of the sea. This region was 
called, in the Pcriplusy Marei Erythrcsa and by Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher as Limirike ; and it was known as Damirike in the Peutinger 
Tables. These limits of the Tamil land were first given by Tolkappiyar, 
an ancient grammarian, probably of the 4th century B.c. ; and by 
Ijangovadigaj, the reputed author of the Chilappathikaram (The Epic 
of the Anklet) and also by Sikandiyar, the author of a treatise on 
music,' The people of the west coast gradually differentiated them- 
selves from the rest and developed a distinct language of their own 

Malayalam, "*a patois of Kodun-Tamil and Prakrtic Sanskrit/’ But 
the Tamils made up for this loss in more directions than one, by 
colonising Northern Ceylon and more distant regions across the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Ancient Tamil grammarians classified men into three divisions, 
Makkaly Devar 3 .nd Narakar or Nagar — which pointed to the existence 
of three types or races of people in the Tamil country, viz. the Tamils 
proper, the Aryan immigrants mostly Brahmins and the aboriginal 
Nagas. The term Nagar or Noga seems to have been used in a rather 
broad sense. It was^ according to one writer, applied 
f/thepoHL”'" aborigines, who used to inhabit the forests, 

Jow regions and other unknown realms." There 
were Nagas in Northern India as vvell as in Southern 
India. The Nagas of the south weie supposed to be the original 
inhabitants of the land, to have preserved their racial individuality 
for a long time and to have supplied from their stock many of the 
ruling families of early times. The earliest Pallava epigraphs give 
accounts of the connection of the Pallavas with a Naga princess. 
The Velurpalaiyam copper-plates, described in the Madras Epigra- 
phists Report for 1910-11, speak of Vlrakurca, one of the early 
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Paliava kings who preceded Slmhavisnu as ‘^having acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the 
Lord of Serpents— evidently a Naga princess.'^* Tamil 
literary tradition makes prominent mention of the early 
Chola king, Kijli Valavan who married Peelivajai, the 
the daughter of the ruler of Naganadu and of the son of this union** 
who was afterwards the ruler of the Tondaimandalam country about 
Kancipuram (Conjeevaram). Apart from these examples of inter- 
marriage between Naga ruling dynasties and later families that became 
prominent, we have instances which occur in Tamil literature and 
which bring out an amount of information of various importance about 
these so-called Nagas.® 

As already told there were Nagas in Northern India also. Captainu^ 
Forbes wrote in his book,* years ago, that when the Aryans settled 
in India they came in contact with two races, the Asuras, Raksasas, 
etc., who were savage ; and the other, a people who lived in cities, 
and posseSvSed wealth and who were known as Nagas belonging to 
the “great Taksak or serpent-race of Scythia." The Nagas were 
according to this writer driven back by the advancing 
the^origin^of^^ Aryans,” “carrying before them in their turn the feeble 
the Nagas. and scattered remnants of the black aboriginal race 
who were either exterminated or found a last 
refuge in the most inaccessible forests and mountains."® According 
to another opinion the Nagas were a Tibeto-Burman race who were 
driven by some racial disturbances and movements from Central Asia 
to India through the passes on the north-east by way of Burma and 


1 P* S^> para (i) of the Report dated 28th July, 191!. 

2 Manimekhalai ed. by MahamahopSdhyaya V. Swaminatha Iyer, 
1921, canto xxiv, II. 54^55 and xxv, II. 178 et seq. ; and Perutnban- 
artuppaiai in PatthuppJltu ed. by Mm. V. Swaminatha Iyer (1918), 

p. 152. 

3 That this legend is of an early date is proved by its existence in 
early epigraphic records. While the inscriptions of the Pallavas 
are unanimous in regarding ASvatthaman, the son of Drona, as the 
progenitor of their line, they do not agree as to his wife and the name 
of his son. The wife is called in some inscriptions an apsaras and in 
others^a nlgl {vide also J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore^ 1937, p. 36), 

4 The Languages nf Further India, 

5 As quoted in M, Srinivasa lyenger^s Tamil Studies^ p, 28. 
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the passes of Assam and the Lower Himalayas. Anyhow the peoples 
known by the name of Nagas were a prominent non- 
NfigasofthV^* Aryan race, most probably of Mongoloid descent, who 
South. were already settled in the northern parts of India, and 

later, either owing to Aryan migration or as a result 
of the operation of other causes, forced to expand into the Deccan, 
South India and Ceylon. How far the Nagas of the South might 
have been of this race or different, is a matter difficult to settle and is 
discussed later. 

We have got in the Ramayaiia and in the Mahabharata numerous 
references to Naga towns and kings. In the Tamil country the Naga 
name is preserved in places like Nagore, Nagappattinam (Negapatam) 
Nagerkoil, Nagalapuram, etc, and as the names of sects or gotras 


among various classes in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
reuSoMhe Districts, like the Dombs, the Bottaclas, the Gadabas, 

Nsga element. the Forojas, etc, as well as among the Kurnis and the 

Turiyands. Naga is the name of a subdivision of the 
Gazula Kapus and the Koppala Velamas.^ Rulers of the 
Nagavamsa were numerous in the Deccan and around Nagpur ; and 
they intermarried with the Satavahanas and the Pallavas. ^‘Kings 
of the Nagavamsa with the tiger-crest and the snake-banner were 
ruling at Cakrakuta and at Bhogavatl in the Bastar State in the 
Central Provinces even after the eleventh century a.d. Several of 
their inscriptions have been found and published."*^ Xhe name Naga 
may be pre- Aryan as applied to several tribes which were afterwards 
known by that appellation. The origin of the title cannot in all 
cases be traced to serpents or serpent-worship ; for 

their cofn^rion known by that name before the 

with serpents. advent of the Aryans in whose language alone the word 
signifies serpents. But many of the Nagas known to 
us were certainly serpent-worshippers. The head-covering of some of 
them was in the shape of the hood of the three-headed, five-headed, or 
seven-headed cobras. Among the sculptures of the Stupas of Amaravatl 
and Jaggayyapeta are figures of Naga kings distinguished by the 
sheltering hood of a five or seven headed serpent at their back ; 
while the figures of Nagar pincesses were marked by a three-headed 


1 Thureton, Castes an J Tribes of South India, vol. v, pp. 1 34f. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, vol, x, p. 25 ; and C. Rasanayakam’s History 
of Jaffna, p. 6 (Madras, 1927), 
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serpent; and those of ordinary Nagas by a single-headed serpent.* 
‘‘The artists who executed these sculptures with considerable labour 
and care seem to have imagined that the Nagas partook of the nature 
of serpents and that their bodies were partly human and partly 
serpentine/'- The sculptures and paintings found in the ancient 
Buddhist ruins of Ceylon representing the Nagas as Dvarapalas etc. 
also exhibit the same features. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, the talent- 
ed Tamil scholar and author of TAe Tamils 1800 Years Ago, says 
that the Villavar and the Mlnavar (Bowmen and Fishermen) were 
the aborigines of South India being evidently part of a primitive 
race which was spread over the whole of India — tribes of the Bhils 
and the Minas being still found in large numbers in Rajputana 
and parts of the Gujarat and the Canarese country. These 
barbarous primitive folk were conquered by the Nagas, an immigrant 
race who were skilled in many arts and weaving in particular ; and 
it was from them that the Aryans learnt the art of 
writing ; and "hence Sanskrit characters are to this 
day known as Devanagarl'^ (p, 45), These bold state- 
ments cannot hold good under a close examination. 
There is no caste or tribe in the Tamil country, bear- 
ing the names of Bhils or Minas. The ethnic and other affinities of 
these races with the Tamils are not known and cannot be postulated 
with any approach to certainty. We know that many of the Na^^as 
known to Tamil literature were barbarous and not civilised at all. 
There are references to some of the Nagas being even naked canni- 
bals.® Naga was the title assumed by a Veda (hunter) chieftain and also 
rt was Allied to of the father of the famous ^aiva saint, Kannappa 
Nayanar. Naga is a name familiar among ttie tribes of the Kallars and 
the Vettuvars, The Naganadu as described in ancient Tamil books was 
a vast island situated to the east or the south-east of the Tamil 
Country ; the inhabitants of this region were regarded as half barbarous 
speaking a language not understood by the Tamil people. Hence 
it is not easy to accept the statement that all the Nagas were 
highly civilised. The theory that the Nagarl alphabet was derived 
from the aboriginal NSgas by the Aryans may be dismissed— the 

1 V. Kanakasabhai Filial, The Tamils iSoo years Ago, p, 40. 

2 /hid., p. 40, 

3 “The mountain inhabited by the naked nomads and Nagas’^ 

Maniffiekhalai, canto svi| 1 15^ 
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word Nagarl being derived from nagara (a city) and the Devanagari 
being the alphabet used by the city-folk, according to Buhler and 
other eminent authorities.' 

According to Srinivasa Iyengar, the name Naga was given 
by the Aryans to any aboriginal tribe in South India and Ceylon. 
The Nagas of South India were apparently distinct from those of 
North India. The former were aborigines while the North Indian 
Nagas were descendants of ^'Turanian or Scythian immigrants from 
Central Asia belonging probably to the Mongolian race’' (p. 29). 

He would conclude that the population of the Tamil 
Iyengar on the Contained three distinct elements, the Nagas, the 
Dravidian Tamils and the Aryans ; and the non-Aryan 
Tamils belong to the great Naga-Dravidian race. The 
Nagas had both a savage and a civilised element, the savage tribes 
having Negrito blood in them, and the latter being mixed (p. 377 ). 
‘'^Apparently both the divisions of the Nagas migrated to India when 
it was connected by land with Australia, the earlier tribes being 
driven to the interior hills and forests ; and the later immigrants 
occupying the east coast from Cape Comorin to Vizagapatam and as far 
as Nagpur in the Central Provinces. These were the Vanaras and the 
Raksasas of Ramayana. It is by no means easy when these races 
invaded India,” (p, 377)* Then followed the Dravidian Tamils pro- 
bably from Western Asia migrating by the north-western passes long 
before the Aryans ; and the Tamil tribes, particularly the Cholas and 
the Pandyas, had often to contend with the half-civilised Nagas ; 
while ‘'^the Cheras seem to have quietly taken possession of the country 
along the west coast almost uninhabited by any semi- 
Ilth'the'Dra. civilised section of the Naga race.” "In the east the 

vidian Tamils. close connection of the Nagas and the Dravidians led 

to a fusion of races. In the west that could not have 
happened at so early a period. And I am inclined to think that the 
Nayars of Malabar and Travancore are not the modern representatives 
of the ancient Nagas, but hybrid descendants of the original Naga- 
Dravidians and the Aryans.’’ This theory of Srinivasa Iyengar 
looks too complete, detailed and coherent to be all true ; but 
some elements of it have been known or proved to be true. Thus 
the uncivilised Naga element may be the Negroid pre-Dravidian 
element driven to the hills and submerged in the plains by the invading 
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Dravidians, according to ethnologists like De Quatrefages, Topinard, 
P Jower, Lydekker, etc. who speak of the Negrito element in the races 
of South India, especially noticeable in the aboriginal 
This Negroid element was probably of Lemurian 
origin, presupposing the existence of a Lemurian continent 
connecting Malaysia with Africa. The whole problem 
depends upon the exact scope which is given ethnologically to the 
terms pre-Dravidian and Dravidian and the ascertaining of the extent to 
which the Dravidians have absorbed and supplanted the pre-Dravidians. 

There were several tribes of the Nagas in the Tamil country des- 
cribed in literature like the Maravar, the Eyinar, the Oliyar, the 
Oviyar, the Aruvalar and the Parathavar. The Maravar 
as described in Kalithokai^ were ^‘of strong limbs and 
hardy frames, and fierce-looking as tigers, having long 
and curled locks of hair, and armed with the bow ; 
bound with leather, ever ready to injure others, shooting their arrows 
at poor helpless travellers from whom they could rob nothing, only 
to feast their eyes on the quivering limbs of their victims.*'^ The 
tribe was most numerous on the east coast between the Kaveri and 
the Vaigai rivers and was noted for its valour and bravery in fighting. 

The Maravar were frequently recruited as soldiers into 
I he Maravar. the armies of the Chola, Pandya and Pallava kings. 

In the PnrananTi7'ti" we are given examples of Marava 
chieftains like Nalaikkilavanagan who served the Chera and Pandya 
rulers as soldiers and ministers. 

The Eyinar and the Vedar (or Vettuvar) were “the most lawless 
of the Naga stock. Raids of plunder and cattle-lifting were their 
chief occupation. One of the Eyinar chiefs, Dhirataran 
The Eyinar etc. Murthi Eyinar, who was the chief of Viramangalam 
is referred to in the plates of Jatilavarman, a Pandyan 
ruler of the 12th century Their descendants are now known 


1 Edition of E, V. Anantarama Iyer (1925), vol. I, Palai c, iv, 11, 
i-S } c. XV, 11. 1-2, pp. 29, 93- 

2 Kanakasabai Pillai's translation as given in p, 42 of his Tamils 
1800 years Ago. 

3 Edition of V. Swaminatha Iyer, stanzas 168, 179, pp. 269, 
287. 

4 Kanakasabhai Piilai, op, cit.y p. 43 Indian Anliquary\ 

vol. xxii, p. 57. 
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as the Kallars and even now display traits of their old character. The 
Oliyar were another Naga tribe who were conquered by 
The Oliyar. Karikala Chola. A Mahabalipuram (MamalJapuram) 

inscription of the eleventh century A.D„ being a copy 
of the conveyance, conveying a piece of land to the Varahasvami 
Temple at that place and issued in the 9th year of Rajendra Deva^ 
(1050-1062) mentions chieftains of the Oli Nagas like Muvenda Velan, 
Chandrasekharan and Narayanan and also a Sanga Nagan and a Muguli 
Nagan. 

The Oviyar as described in the Sirupanarruppadai^ one of the 

ten idylls of the Sanghain were a tribe of Nagas inhabiting the sea- 

coast ; and their lord was one of several kings ruling 

Mavilangai (Great and Ancient Lanka). Their royal 

town of Amur was well-fortified and sui rounded by a broad moat ; and 

its approach was guarded by another fortified town 

Were they of sea-coast which is called by the commentator 

North Ceylon • ^ 

Eyilpattinam as well as by another fortress town called 


The Oviyar. 


VeJur." 

Mr. Rasana}’akam, the talented author of the History of Ancient 
Jaffna^ would identify these places with definite sites in the Jaffna 
country and particularly the town of Eyilpattinam with Mantai (Matota 
of the Sinhalese) which was a town of great antiquity and full of 
cunning artisans. He says,* — ^‘It is said that Vi^vakarma built an 
iron-fort at Mantai The Nagas of Mantai (Matota) whose strong- 

hold was on the great highway of the merchant vessels which had 
to cross over to the Bay of Bengal from the Arabian Sea and vice versa 
developed into sea-pirates and lived by plundering and robbing unwary 
merchants.”^ He would identify this Naga fortress with the Raksasa 

port into which mariners were inveieled by attractive 
The Nagas of ^ j 1 . . 1. ^ . 

Mantain. women and plundered, according to Hiuen Tsiang and 

with the magnetic mountain of the mediaeval Muham- 
madan writers which drew towards it all the iron-clad ships of the 
neighbourhood and wrecked them. The iron-fort at Mantai was 


1 No. 54 of 1890 — dated in the 9th year of the king. 

2 Edition of the Patthuppattu (ten idylls) by V. Swanlinatha 
Iyer (1918), p. 98, 11 . n6-i2i. 

3 Ibid,^ 11, iSi’iSS J notes on these lines— p, 117 ; also notes 
II. 171-173- 

4 Pp- 16-17, 
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euphemistically called in Tamil works as a magnetic mountain and 
was possibly the source of the belief which is so graphically described 
in the Arabian Nights. Sir Emerson Tennent in his Ceylon also men- 
tions a writer of the 4th century B.c. who wrote of the loadstone 
attracting iron vessels among the group of islands called Maniolae 
(Manalur and the dependent islands of the Jaffna Sea). Mr, Rasanaya- 
kam would say that Mantai was evidently conquered and destroyed 
by the Chola king Karikala ; and since the Chola conquered Ceylon or 
at least the north-western portion of it called Taprobane (or Tamra- 
parnl) the Chola king came to be known as Chembian (Chembu = 
Tamra) ; and no Chola earlier than Karikala was known by this title, 
Mr. Rasanayakam also attempts to prove that Mantai, known in 
Tamil literature as the Mantai of the Cheras (Kuttuvan Mantai) was 
probably conquered by the Chera Chenguttuvan of the Chilappathi- 
karam fame from which time it must have come to be known' as 
Kuttuvan Mantai. Malanka (Mavilangai) is thus identi- 
fied by Mr. Rasanayakam with North-western Ceylon 
and associated with Nalliyakkodan, the heraking of 
Amur, Eyilpattinam and Velur. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar would 
say‘ that Mavilangai is not a country as was asserted by Mr. 
V. Kanakasabhai Piliai, but a town and most probably the port of 
Mamallapuram (in the vicinity of Madras). He would also say that 
the period of Nalliyakkodan is intermediate between that of Tondai- 
man Ilandiraiyan of Kahcl and that of Visnugopa of Kanci who 
was defeated by the famous Samudra Gupta. In this conflict of views 
it is not possible for us to be sure of the kingdom of the Oviyar and 
of Nalliyakkodan. To strengthen his view of Nelliyakkodan being 
a Naga king of North Ceylon, Mr. Rasanayakam brings in the 
evidence of a poet Nannaganar, who was evidently of the Naga race 
and who sang of Nalliyakkodan and his son Villi Atan as kings of 
Malanka and Lanka respectively.® Besides the Naga kings of 
Amur and Eyilpattinam, other Nagas were supposed to have 
reigned at Kudirai Malai® on the west coast of Ceylon. Mr. 
Rasanayakam says that this place could not have been in the Western 


1 Article on Mahabalipuram in the indian Antiquary^ vol. xlvi, 
p. 72. 

2 Ancient Jaffna^ p. 24 and note Purananuru^ stanzas 176, 379. 

3 General of the chieftains of Kudirai Malai like Elini and Korran 
are referred to in PurananUru, stanzas 158, 168, 
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Ghats as asserted by some scholars, and that it might be the Hippuros 
of the Greek travellers. 

The Nagas appear to have been confined originally to the western 
and northern part of Ceylon which was for many centuries known 
as Nagadipay^ while the Yakkhas who were apparently 
North and^ West numerous and powerful than the Nagas inhabit- 

Ceylon. ed the other portions of the island. It is clear that 

these were in some respects as civilised as the Nagas 
and some of the Yakkha kings found their wives from among the 
Nagas. Both the Nagas and the Yakkhas gradually lost importance 
alter the Aryan invasion and settlement of the land and in course of 
time ^‘lost their identity as they lost their power, and forming alliances 
with the new settlers, were thenceforth styled and known as 
Si?ihalesd\ ^ 

There was, according to Mr. Rasanayakam, a Naga kingdom in 
North Ceylon continuously from the 6th century U.c. to the middle of 
the 3rd century A.D.; and even before the 6th century B.C, 
domTNsgf- tradition of the Nagas ruling in the Island. 

He would even equate the story of Arjuna’s marriage with 
the Princess Citrahgada, the daughter of Citravahana, 
the king of Manipuram, to mean that the Pandava hero married a 
Naga princess of Manipuram (a name which was given at various times 
to Jaffna) and not a Pandya princess, as has been believed so long ; and 
he would also quote evidence to prove that a portion of the mainland 
was in the days of the Bharata War subject to the sway of the 
Naga ruler of Manipuram ; and that it is wrong to suggest that 
Citravahana was a Pandyan." 

Coming to the topic of Nagas, they appear to have risen to great 
power. The Mahavamsa*' gives us the names of the Naga rulers of North 
Ceylon who became masters of the whole Island, like Mahallaka 
Naga {dr. 135 A.a), Cula Naga {dr. 193 A.D.), Sri Nagas I and 11 who 
reigned in the second and part of the third centuries A.D. About this 
time the Nagas of tlie Deccan also rose to great prominence ; the Chutu 
Nagas succeeded to the power of tlie Andhra Satavahanas ; and the 
Paliavas, intermarrying witli the Chiitus, succeeded to their power in 
turn, . 


1 J. M. Senaveratna The Story of the Sinhalese^ I 923 > vol, I, p, 2. 

2 Senaveratna, vol. I, p. 3. 3 Andent Jaffna, pp. 33-44, 

4 List of kings, pt, I and ch. xxxvi. 
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According to Buddhistic tradition, Naga kingdoms flourished in 

Nfigadlpa (North Ceylon) and in Kelaniya on the west coast of the 

Island, even in the life-time of the Buddha. The story 

The Naga. and -g priven that Gautama Buddha visited Lanka on three 
Buadhjstic ^ 

tradition. distinct occasions, in the ninth month and in the fifth 

and eighth years respectively after he had attained 
Buddha-hood. On the second of these occasions he paid a visit to Naga- 
drpa where Mahodara, the king of Nagadipa and Culodara his nephew 
and ruler of Kannavaddhamana (Kandamadanam near Ramesvaram) 
were bitterly fighting for the possession of a gem-set throne, and the 
rival factions were supported by considerable foices on either side, 
Maniyakkhika, the ruler of Kelaniya being among them. The Lord 
Buddha appeared on the scene, settled the dispute and seated himself 
on the throne and preached to tiie rivals a sermon of reconciliation, as 
a result of which large numbers of Nagas (to the traditional number of 
80 crores) were converted to the faith. The jewel-throne sanctified by 
the Buddha’s touch became an object of worship to all Buddhists who 
visited it from far and near. The Buddha came to the city of Kelaniya 
on his third visit to Ceylon whence he is said to have proceeded and 
left the impress of his feet on Samanakuta (Adam’s Peak).^ 

The story of the Buddha’s visit to Nagadvipa and of the sancti- 
fied gem-set throne is narrated in great detail in the Tamil epic Mani' 
mekhdair The scene of the episode is named Mani- 
Tamil confirm- pallavam ill the Tamil work, which according to the 
TradUion?^ equation of Mr. Rasanayakam is Jaffna — probably identi- 
cal with the Nagadipa of the Mahavamsa. Thus there 
were numerous Naga settlements in the north and west of Ceylon on 
both sides of the Christian Era. 

In the ChilappathikTiram, we are told that Kaverippattinam, the 
ancient Chola capital at the mouth of the Kaveri, was in 
The Nsgas in more ancient times, famous as the capital of the Nagas 
and the Naganadu ^ which is also referred to in the sister 
epic of Manimekhalai. Thus the authors had some idea of 
the ancient Nagas who preceded the Cholas in the basin of the Kaven. 

1 Mahavamsa I, Rafavaliya, a narrative of Sinhalese kings from 
Vijaya to Vimala Dharma Surya II. tr. by B, Gunasekhara, Mudaliyar 
(Colombo, 1900). 

2 Ed. by V. Swaminatha Iyer, canto viii, 11. 43-63‘ 

3 Ed. by V. Swaminatha Iyer, canto 1. 11. 19, 20. 
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An early Chola king, Killi Vajavan had a child by a Naga princess, 
which was lost on its way from Manipallavam lo the Chola country. 
This loss so much grieved the Chola king that he neglected to celebrate 
the annual festival to Indra at his capita! ; and the angry god punish- 
ed him for his neglect by causing the sea to Inundate and 
comiMtion with destroy the city. The date of this Chola monarch has 
the Nagas. been usually ascribed to the 2nd century a.d. Another 
Chola, Kokilli, is also said to have married a Naga 
princess of North Ceylon and had a son by her of the name of Ton- 
daiman IJantiraiyan who afterwards became the ruler of the region 
of Tondaimandalan (the country round about Conjeeveram). Some 
say that Ilantiraiyan was the son of Killi ; and he was so called 
because he was washed ashore by the waves (//ra/) of the sea. Whether 
Hantiraiyan was the son of Kihi Valavan or Kokijli, he was the son 
of a Naga princess of Ceylon. Killi Va]avan, Chenguttuvan Chera 
and Gajabahu of Ceylon are supposed to have been contemporaries 
on this basis of a supposed reference to them in Chilappathikaram 
(canto xxx). "Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan was the progenitor of the 
powerful dynasty of the Pallavas. This Naga origin of the Fallavas 
is confirmed by the description given in the Velurpalayam Plates* 
that the first member of the family of the Pallavas acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of 
Serpents. ® Thus the author of Ancient Jaffna would say, though 
it is a moot point whether sovereignty came to the 
Mdihemras. i'aJ'avas from' the Chutu Nagas of the Deccan or the 
Nagas of North Ceylon and whether there was not a 
hiatus between the time of Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan and the rise of 
tile Pallavas. 

He would then conclude that the dynasty was called Pallava 
because it derived its name from Manipallavam, the native place 
of I jantiraiyan’s Naga mother. He also accepts that Pallava means 
a sprout or the end of a tender bough, and would say that “to observers 
sailing from India the peninsula of Jaffna would have appeared just 
like a sprout or growth on the mainland of Lanka.” This is a very 
fanciful conclusion based on very slender evidence. The writer goes 
further and says that even in later times when the Pallavas claimed 


I Madras Epigraphist’s Report for 1910-11 p. 59. 
I Ancient Jaffna^ pp. 3031. 
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Aryan connections and filiation to the Bharadvaja Gotra, they still 
traced their descent from A§vatthaman through a Naga Princess. 

We have also got the story of Tissa Raja of Kelaniya witnessing 
the irruption of the sea swallowing up eleven-twelfths of his territory', 
including a large number of towns and fishing villages. 

Submersion of » , , , .1,1* 

N5ga and ft was perhaps at this period that the submersion of the 

49 Tamil lands including the hill and the river Kumari 

under the sea. ^ ... 

took place as mentioned in Chilappathikaram.' ‘‘The 
river Pahruli and the mountain Kumari were submerged by the raging 
sea.''2 Nakkirar's commentary on the Ahapporul of Iraiyanar and 
and the preface of Ilamburanar^s Commentary on the Tolkappiyam 
contain similar descriptions of submersion. It was after the destruc- 
tion of this region and of his capital at Kavadapuram, that the 
Pandyan king proceeded northwards and established a new kingdom 
with his capital at Madura. He proceeded higher up, having 
elbowed away the tiger and the bow (the crests of the Cholas and 
the Cheras) and planted bis famous fish (the Pandyan crest) on 
strange territory. The submerged portion of Ceylon extended, accord- 
ing to theories as far west as Minicoy and the Maldives, (the Malaya 
DvTpa of Indian geographers) where Havana's Lanka pura was pro- 
bably situated. 

After this deluge Nagadipa became much diminished in size, 
leaving probably only the Jaffna Peninsula and a few adjoiring 
islands ; while Naga importance on the mainland also 
Conclusion. diminished likewise. The Naga connections of the 
Pallavas, and the Naga character of the Aruvalar tribe 
living in the heart of .the Pallava country show the continuity of 
of Naga influence on Tamil history. The filiations of Dravida Nagas 
with those of the North would continue to form a vexed question 
until more light is thrown on the whole question,^ 


C. S. Srinivasachaki 


1 Canto xi. 11 , 18-20. 

2 Ibid., canto viiL commentary of Adiyarkunallar on II. i, 2. 

3 VogePs Indian Serpent Lore recently published throws some 
light on the traditions existing about the Nagas. 
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In our present mode of expressing numbers with the help of nine 
numerals and the Zero, the notational places of successive higher 
denomination, such as tens, hundreds, thousands, etc. are arranged 
from right to left. This fact led Mr. G. R. Kaye* to conjecture that it 
has been imposed upon the modern world by a people with right 
to left script. And this consideration, amongst others, has led him to 
suggest that the credit of invention of the modern numerals cannot 
be due to the Hindus whose scripts from the earliest times are written 
from left to right. Some weakness in the above hypothesis has 
been admitted by Kaye himself. For certain scripts are known to have 
changed their directions. But apart from that, the whole hypothesis 
is based upon wrong conceptions and unsound and insufficient observa- 
tions of the modes of expressing numbers by the various nations 
of the world. It betrays, on the whole^ a lack of breadth of vdew and, 
in particular, ignorance of the method of writing out numbers in 
full which is found in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures. 

In our present study we shall treat separately of the two principal 
methods of expressing numbers, viz. (i) by writing out the number 
names in full, and (2) by means of symbols or signs. We shall further 
confine our attention to the number systems only of the prominent 
civilised peoples of the world, ancient or modern, such as the Egyptians 
Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Syrians, Persians, Arabians, 
Turks, Hindus, Chinese. Japanese and Tibetans, etc. 

In writing out numbers in full almost all the nations adopted 
the decimal scale and the whole vocabulary of the numeral language 
of any nation was very ‘ small. It consisted of separate names of 
nine numerals and of certain denominations, such as tens, hundreds, 
thousands, etc. It is noteworthy in this connection that while 
most of the anaent nations did not go beyond the fourth, or at most, 
a fifth denomination, the ancient Hindus even in the remotest Vedic 
Age (before 3000 B.C.) dealt freely with no less than eighteen denomi- 


f 

I G. R. Kaye, “Notes on Indian Mathematics-Arithmetical 
Notation,;-/. 5 . ^., vol. hi (tpoy). pp. 4;s-So8 ; MathelL, 

Calcutta (1915), p. 32. 
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nations.^ In modern times also, the numeral language of no other 
nation is as scientific and has attained as high a state of perfection as 
that of the ancient Hindus. Again while the numeral vocabulary 
of the Hindus has remained rich and practically fuH from the earliest 
times, that of other nations has swelled by addition of a very few 
more names only. So in the latter there has been a cumbrous system 
of grouping and regrouping for coining the necessary terminologies. 
A number expression is formed with the help of these names mainly 
by addition and partly by multiplication. The subtractive principle 
also is in evidence in certain specific instances of Sanskrit number 
names ; for example, nineteen is expressed either as 10+9 or as 20—1; 
twenty-nine as 20 + 9 or 30— i; and so on. In later times this has 
become the usual principle in those cases. 

In an additive system it is immaterial, how the elements of different 
denominations, of which a number expression is composed, are written, 
for the value of a symbol is quite independent of its position. But it 
has become the usual custom from olden days to adhere to a definite 
mode of arrangement, instead of writing in a haphazard manner. The 
arrangement is this : when a number is composed of the first two deno- 
minations only, that is, for names of numbers below hundred, the smaller 
element is written first. This is true of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Chinese and some other languages. But when 
a number expression contains higher denominations as well^ these are 
written in descending order in front of the number names already formed. 
For instance if a number is composed of first four denominations, 
the normal mode of writing it will be first thousands, then hundreds, 
then units and then tens. Thus there is a sudden change of order 
in the process of formation of the number expression. We shall not 
attempt to search for any probable explanation of this change 
of order. It will be, in fact, of no use to the object in view. We 
shall simply take the facts as they are found, analyse them, and 
discover the normal process of formation, if any. It is very striking 
that this change of order in the process of formation of number ex- 
pression is common to most of the important languages. Only in 
a very few languages, such as English,* Tibetan, etc., the order 


1 Vide Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index ^ vol. I, pp. 343 f. 

2 Excepting the expressions containing elements smaller than 
twenty, 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 
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is continuously descending. There is, however, one language in which 
it is sometimes permissible to write all the denominations in the 
ascending oxi^x. This speciality belongs to - the Arabic. And it is 
over and above the normal process already indicated and as an alter- 
native to it. Save this, it thus appears to be the commonly accepted 

normal process for the expression of larger numbers in the languages 

of the various nations of the world to write the elements of higher 
denominations before the lower,' The Sanskrit and kindred lan- 
guages contain certain other minor irregularities. But those are 
exceptional and rare cases. They were noted and sufficiently ex- 
plained by the celebrated grammarian Pnnini (c. 700 B. C). In any 
case, it would not be proper to cite them to show that the norma! 
process of formation of number expressions in Sanskrit is different 
from that indicated above. There can be cited from the Sanskrit 
literature, innumerable instances in which the larger elements are 
placed first systematically. Thus truly speaking, it is only a lack of 
sufficient observations that Jed Kaye to assert that in Sanskrit the 
smaller elements are usually placed first. 

The scripts of different races are written in different directiofis 
the Semitic races write from right to left ; the Aryans from left to 
right and the Mongolians from the top downwards. It has already 
been stated that certain scripts are known to have changed directions. 
But there has never been any serious deviation from the normal 
process of number expressions as indicated above. It has remained 
universal. And this is very remarkable indeed. 

We shall now pass on to the problem of numeral notation or symbol- 
ism, Though a discussion of the forms of the symbols, their origin, 
variation and mutual relation will be highly interesting and instruc- 
tive by itself, it will be beyond the scope of the subject matter of 
the present study. So we shall avoid it as far as possible and simply 
confine ourselves to the critical examination of the law of arrange- 
ments and other incidental affairs. Theoretically speaking, the sym- 
bols should be as few and simple as possible, if not fewer and simpler, 
they should not exceed the number names. That is, nine symbols 
for the first nine number-names together with some symbols for the 


I Cf. Karl Fink, Geschichtc der Eleincntar-Mathematik^ autho- 
rized English translation by W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith, BrieJ 
History of Mathematics, Chicago, 1910, p. 8 ; also Hankel, Geschichte 
dcr Mathematiit p, 32. 
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denominations ought to have sufficed, by the application of the same 
multiplicative and additive principles as in number terminologies, 
to express all the numbers of a language. But in actual practice 
numbe'r symbolism was not so simple. The difficulties would be 
many times more in the case of those languages in which there were 
no separate simple names for all the denominations. We have seen 
that, except in the Sanskrit and kindred languages of India, those 
defects are present in all other languages, for denominations above 
thousand. Even for numbers with lesser denominations, the diffi- 
culties appeared no less insurmountable. For almost all the ancient 
peoples failed to invent even nine separate symbols for first nine 
numerals. For smaller numbers, it looked as if ingeneous and advanta- 
geous. More symbols mean, indeed, heavier tax on memory. But 
in case of larger numbers, it required repetition to an unwieldy extent. 
Repetition could be minimised to a certain extent, by an early 
recognition of the multiplicative principle on a little wider scale. While 
majority of the ancient nations recognised it for the multiples of 
hundred, they failed to do so for multiples of ten. Their mind was more 
bent upon inventing separate symbols for all the tens. To minimise 
repetition, recourse was taken to change of the scale of notation and 
other devices. Thus while the scale of notation in the numeral lan- 
guages is found to have remained decimal all throughout, that in 
number symbolism is found in some cases to have become sexagesimal 
as well. In this way, number symbolism became highly complicated. 
Estrangement of plans between numeral names and numeral notations 
was visible from the earliest stage. In fact, before the advent of 
of the Hindu place value system, the problem of number expressions 
by signs was many times more complex and different than the problem 
of number expression by writing out in full. But in one matter 
they proceeded on the same principle; in expressing numbers in terms 
of two or more symbols of different values or denominations, the 
larger element was put first. And this was followed consistently and 
uniformly all throughout. So much so that the change of order 
which was, and still is, visible in the normal process of formation of 
number expression by names completely disappeared from the normal 
process of number symbolism. 

The theoretical plan of numeral notation indicated above is found 
in actual practice in the Sinhalese and the modern Chinese number 
symbolism. The nearest approach to it was made in the Alphabetic 
numeral system of the Hindu Aryabhata (the elder, born 476 A.D.), 
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in which the notational places were indicated by the vowels, and the 
pure consonants signified the numerals.^ It had, however other 
defects and digressions and hence was not adopted by people. 

Of the numeral symbols of the ancient Semitic peoples, the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic had separate signs for one, ten, hundred, 
thousand, ten thousand, hundred thousand and million ; the Phoeni- 
cian for one, ten, twenty and hundred ; tlie Palmyrene for one, five, 
ten and twenty ; the Syriac for one, two, five, ten, twenty and hundred ; 
the Hieratic and the Demotic for one, five to ten, and twenty, thirty 
up to hundred. The symbols for two hundreds, three hundreds, etc., 
were formed, except in the case of the Hieroglyphic, by putting 
the smaller element in front to denote multiplication. The numbers 
were expressed by repetition and addition of these symbols as neces- 
sary. As was characteristic of the Semitic scripts, the numbers were 
written from right to left ; and it began with the largest element. 
The Hieroglyphic numbers were also written left to right and some- 
times, as in the early inscriptions, from top downwards. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the former case the pictorial numeral signs were 
turned the opposite way. 

The ancient Babylonians had relatively smaller number of numeral 
signs, viz., for one, ten and hundred. The last one was really a 
combination of the other two. In fact they seem to have only one 
wedge-shaped symbol, which signified two numeral values in two 
different positions. There were, however, also instances of separate 
symbols for one and ten. Thus the Babylonian numeral system was 

the poorest of all the nnmeral systems of the ancient civilised nations. 

It was also the crudest. For owing to the paucity of separate symbols, 
a comparatively greater amount of repetition was unavoidable. And 
above all, ivhich was its worst feature, the numerical value of a symbol 
was not fixed. It stood either for a minimum value (one or ten) or 
for 6o multiple of the same. In each case, the numerical value of 
a symbol had to be determined from the context. The brightest 
aspects of the Babylonian number symbolism were the invention of 


I Most of the modern interpreters of the first Aryabhata’s alpha- 
betic numeral notation have failed to grasp its true significance. This 
has been exposed correctly by Pandit Durgadas Lahiri {Prthivir 

PP- 332 et seq) and Mr. Saradakanta Ganguly 
[Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., vol. xvii (1927), p. 202) and it is quite in 
accordance with the interpretation of his commentators. 
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the sexagesimal scale of notation and the introduction of a symbol 
to indicate the vacant denomination in it In writing numbers, on either 
scales, the Babylonians put the larger elements before the smaller. 

The Roman numbers were expressed in terms of symbols for one, 
five, ten, fifty, hundred, five hundreds, and thousand. The normal 
mode of writing was to put the greater elements in the beginning. In 
certain cases it was reversed to denote subtraction. But on a longer 
view, that is, in a compound number of still greater value, it will be 
found that the normal mode has been preserved on the whole. 

The Greeks had two systems of numeral notation — the Attic 
system and the Alphabetic system. The former was no better than 
the systems that have been discussed so far. Only a slight innovation 
was in evidence in the symbol for fifty which was devised on a multi- 
plicative principle from the symbols of five and ten. No other numeral 
system, probably except the Palmyrene, contained this principle in 
symbols for numbers smaller than hundred. The Attic system was 
replaced about 400 B. C. by the other system. The use of the 
letters of alphabets for the purpose of numerals was common with 
the Hebrews, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Persians and other Semitic 
peoples. The Arabs continued the practice even for many centuries 
after they became aware of the Hindu numerical system. 

It was probably the Greeks who first conceived the happy idea of 
making a systematic use of the letters of the alphabet as numerals,^ 
Some investigators are of opinion that the idea originated with a 
Semitic people and the Greeks only borrowed it. It is known that 
the Greeks obtained their alphabets from the Phoenicians. But that 
latter did never use their alphabets with numerical significance. One 
thing is, however, true. The Greek alphabets (24 in number) were 
insufficient for a satisfactory system of alphabetic numerals. So they 
appropriated three Phoenician alphabets. It has been stated by 


I In India the letters of the alphabet were used to denote 
numbers as early as the seventh century B, c. But it seems that it 
never passed beyond a preliminary crude stage for several centuries. 
Anything of the kind of a system appeared, as far as is known, only 
about the fifth century A. D. and even then it was not much in vogue. 
It is also significant that while the systems of alphabetic numerals of 
all other peoples urere similar, those of the Indian were on different 
plans. Compare A.. Weber, History of Indian Literature^ English 
translation by Mann & Zachariae, London (1878), p. 222. 
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Al-Birun! that the Arabs got their system from the Hebrews ; so did 
probably the Persians and others. In this system the letters of an 
alphabet are divided into three groups ; the first group of nine letters 
were used to signify nine units ; the second group of nine letters to 
denote the nine tens ; and the third group were used to signify the 
hundreds. The numbers were expressed on either scale, the decimal 
as well as the sexagesimal. In writing a compound number the larger 
element, or the element of the higher denomination was put first. 
This was as much true of the peoples like the Greeks who wrote 
from left to right, as of the Semitic peoples who wrote from 
right to left. But in certain Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor, the 
smaller elements were put first and in a few others the arrangement 
was irregular. These facts were probably not without any significance. 
They will lend addiuonal support to those who believe in the ultimate 
Semitic orign of the alphabetic system of numerals. For the number 
expressions written by a Semitic people in their normal descending 
order are apt to be looked upon by the Greeks as arranged in the 
ascending order. The primitive Greeks not only borrowed the system 
but also copied the arrangement which appeared at the first sight. 
The irregular arrangement probably referred to a state of transition. 
But ultimately the normal Greek mind prevailed and the mode of 
the number expressions was changed specially to bring them to con- 
formity with the mode of the other Greek system, viz. the Attic 
System. 

Attention has already been drawn to the one great peculiarity 
of the Arabic numeral language, that in writing out a number in full, it 
was permissible to follow either the ascending or the descending order. 
But in their notations they consistently followed the descending order. 
There are numerous applications of alphabetic numerals in AJ-BlrunFs 
Chronology of the Ancient Nations?- In every instance the higher 
denomination has been put before the lower. These facts deserve 
more than a passing notice. About the middle of the 8th century 
A.D., there appeared amongst the Arabs a very ingenious system of 
writing numbers with the help of nine signs and tlie Zero. The 


I Vide Al-Biruni's Athar-ul-Bakeya (or ^‘Vestiges of the Past"'). 
This book has been published in the Arabic original (Edward Sachau, 
Chronologie Orientalischer Volker von Alberuni, Leipzig, 1878) and in 
the English translation (C. Edward Sachau, The Chronology of the 
Ancient NatHms^ London, 1879). 
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Arabs called them al-arqam alhinJ (“the signs of the Hind^), The 
Syrians obtained the system a century or a little more earlier. From 
there, the system was introduced into Europe near about the I2th 
century. And this is now the commonly accepted numeral notation 
of the modern world. The numbers according to this system are 
written by the Arabs from left to right contrary to their mode of 
writing the scripts, or to the mode of writing their numbers whether 
in ahjad or in sexagesimal notation. This is certainly contrary to 
the general nature of the Arabs and other Semitic races. And this 
fact alone leads to the strong presumption that this system of nu- 
merals came to the Arabs and other Semitic peoples^ from a non- 
Semitic people."^ 

The Chinese have three systems of numerals for use in different 
connections. Of these two are indigenous ; they are written from 
the top downwards and the elements are arranged in the descending 
order. The third and the present system has been introduced by 
the Catholic missionaries, it has been stated before that it agrees 
with theoretical number system suggested. It is written from left 
to right with the higher elements before the lower. The numeral 
systems of the Koreans and the Japanese are derived from those 
of the Chinese, So there is nothing new to be said about 
them. 

We shall now take up the Hindu numeral notations. The two 
earliest notations were the Kharosthi and the Brahml. 1.he Kharosthi 
was particularly the script of North-Western India (including Afganis- 
than and the Northern Punjab). It disappeared in the third century A.D. 
In the Kharosthi numeral system, there were separate signs for one, 
four, ten, twenty and hundred. They were written from right to left, 
with the higher elements before the lower. But in cases of the 
hundred and its multiples, the symbols for the smaller elements were 
placed before the symbol for the hundred to denote multiplication. 
All these were common with the principles underlying other systems 
of Semitic numeral notation which we have discussed before. The 
next but more important and largely used Hindu numeral notation was 
the Brahml, It was probably earliest numeral notation that was 
found in India proper and remained in the field for many centuries. 
The Brahml numeral system consisted of separate signs for all the 

I Cf. John Taylor, Lilawati, Bombay (i8i6), Introduction, 
p. 3* sq. 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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units leaving two and three, all the tens, some hundreds and some 
thousands, including ten, twenty, and seventy thousands. These latter 
mean symbols for numbers of the fifth denomination which the 
Greeks called the myriad. Thus the Brahmi numeral system is the 
richest of all the ancient independent numeral systems in symbols. 
The plan was, indeed, nearly the same as tho'^e of the Demotic and the 
Hieratic ; but it excelled the either. Though one or two signs of the 
hundredth and thousandth denomination might be su'^pected to have 
been invented on the multiplicative principle, it was not very apparent 
and had not been applied systematically. In such circumstances it 
will be futile to conjecture any relation about the origin of the Brahmi 
numerals with those Egyptian numerals. Many knotty points will 
have to be cleared before such a hypothesis can be established. The 
Brahmi numerals, like the alphabets^ were written from left to right 
beginning with the higher elements. There are also instances, though 
rare, of the very ancient Brahmi characters being written from right 
to left. But there was never a deviation from the universal mode of 
putting the higher elements before the lower. 

The various systems of number notation which have been discussed 
above, whether of the Hindus, or of the Semitic peoples, or of other 
races, did not contain the idea of place value. ^ Such a system requires, 
as will be apparent, multiplicity of signs. Again there cannot be 
put a limit to the number of signs in any system. It is bound to increase 
with the demand for representing larger numbers which again are 
concomitant of the growth of civilisation. But the inventive genius of 
the people of any age and clime failed in devising new signs to 
cope with the demand. So repetition became an unavoidable necessity, 
however undesirable it might be. With the development of the 
Society, energy of the elite was directed towards bringing it to a 
minimum. But that did not prove to be easy and simple. Certain 
people conceived the idea of getting out of that difficulty by using the 
signs already invented for alphabets, also for the purpose of numerals. 
Apart from other drawbacks, the resourcefulness of such a device, is 
evidently bound to be limited. This was improved to certain extent 
by putting bars, dashes or other signs with the alphabets. The 


I The principle of local value was more or less in evidence in the 
Babylonian sexagesimal notation and in the notation of the Mayas of 
Central America. 
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introduction of the idea of local value extremely simplified the problem 
of number symbolism. 

The third and the modern Hindu numeral system contains only 
ten signs, the nine numerals and the Zero. With the application of 
local value they are quite sufficient to express any number how- 
ever large. The scale is, of course, decimal. In this system the nota- 
tional places increase from right to left. The numbers are written 
from left to right in accordance with the Hindu scripts and the higher 
denominations, as is universal, are always put before the lower. 
This system is identical with the system which, as we have seen, 
appeared amongst the Syrians and the Arabs during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. From there it went into Northern Africa and 
Europe. And this system has now been adopted by all the civilised 
peoples of the world. 

The origin of this system of numeral notation is still shrouded in 
mystery. As all the numerous alphabets of the Hindus, though 
differing very widely in form, are believed to have been derived front 
the Brahml alphabets, it is highly probable that the modern Hindu 
numerals also grew out of the old Brahmi numerals. Only three new 
signs were introduced into the old system : two of which helped to 
make repetition unnecessary ; while a third, the most important of 
all, helped to discard a lot of other signs and thus reduced the number 
of symbols to the minimum. There is no gainsaying in the fact 
that the difference of the modern Hindu numeral system from the 
various other ancient numeral systems is least in the case of the 
Brahmi. From the mere fact that the notational places increase from 
right to left,— it has been already stated in the beginning -Kaye 
conjectures that the modern Hindu numeral system is not really of 
Hindu origin, but of Semitic origin. Such a conjecture is un- 
doubtedly wrong. Because for a people with left to^ right script, such 
an order of the notational places is a natural concomitant of the custom 
of writing the higher elements before. From what has been stated 
above, it will be abundantly clear that this custom is universal. Kaye 
may think the present order “inconvenient artd clumsy”. But the 
world is known to be following it from time immemorial, even when 
the place value system of decimal notation was not invented. For 
peoples with right to left scripts, the order suggested by Kaye, that 
is ihe reverse order, would Fave been natural. But those peoples, 
while adopting the modern place value system, did not change the 
order of the notational places they found amongst the people from 
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whom they borrowed. And to keep up the time honoured custom of 
writing the higher elements first, they rather began, strangely enough, 
to write numbers according to the new system from left to right, 
contrary to the nature of their scripts and also to the direction of writ- 
ing their numbers according to the other numeral systems known 
to them from before, e.g., the abjad and the sexagesimal notation. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that the same normal 
mode of writing numbers was prevalent amongst the Mayas of Central 
America who had a fairly well developed system of numeral nota- 
tion with the place value. The Mayas followed the scale of 20, except 
in one step and they had a symbol for the Zero. Again, the 
present mode of writing numerals follows most closely the mode of 
expressing numbers by writing out the names in full which is current 
in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures from the remotest Vedic 
ages. From the latter, only the names of the denominations have 
been deleted, for they are sufficiently indicated by the position 
of the digit in the series. Thus it is established beyond doubt the 
present system of decimal notation cannot be suspected to be of 
non-Hindu origin simply on the score of the mode of writing numbers. 

We shall conclude the presen t paper by drawing attention to what 
the Hindu Scholiasts have said on the subject under discussion. The 
works of most of them are still in Mss. and I have had access to a 
very few. The subject attracted the attention of some of the 
eminent scholiasts of the celebrated Hindu mathematician Bhaskara. 
The earliest of them, as far as is known to me, to notice the subject 
was Ganesa (c, 1545 A.D.).^ It was also noticed by Krsna {c. 1575 A.O.), 
the court astronomer to the Emperor Jehangir of Delhi, and by his 
nephew Munisvara (born 1603 A.D.) and by Nrsirnha (born 1568 A.D.).^ 
All of them are of the same opinion. As, of the successive denomina- 
tions tens, hundreds, thousands, ayutas, etc. each one is more respect- 
able {abhyarhitd) than the preceding ones, it should be written first ; for 
it is natural to give first place to the more respected one. For a 
people with left to right script, that will be possible if the denomina- 
tional places are arranged to increase from right to left. 

Bibhutibhusan Datta 


\ Vide Ganesa’s commentary on LMavatl, ii. 12, 

2 Vide Siddhanta Biroinani, edited by Muralidhara Jha with 
Munlsvara^s MafUt and Nrsi>iiha^s Vasanavartikuy Benares, ^ 9^7 
pp. 57 , 89. 
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Mauryan art is represented chiefly in some animal sculptures 
intended to stand on columns with flower-shaped capitals and in a 
few Yaksa images. These are all characterised by a lustrous polish 
which went out of use in course of the decadence of this art. The polish 
was still in vogue in the days of Dasaratha, the grandson of Asoka 
and appears on the wall surface of the Gopi and the Vapya caves', 
in the Nagarjuni Hills. There are certain fragmentary sculptures 
in Sarnath^ in the Mauryan style which are without this polish. They 
may be co-eval with the massive but unpolished ground rails of the 
Great stupa of Sanchi, which are on pateographic grounds® later than 
the Heliodorus column. The latter also has no polish, so that by 
the time of Antialcidas and Heliodorus the polish had ceased to be 
in use. 

The present distribution of the Mauryan columns is between 
Delhi in the west, Basarh in the east and Sanchi in the south. 
Some of tt:ese are in fragments while others have lost their crowning 
members. The capitals of the Nandangarh and the Basarh pillars are 
in sitUy while those of Rampurva, Sanchi^ Sankissa and Sarnath 
have been recovered more or less injured. The lion seated on its 
haunches appears on the capitals of Basarh, Rampurva and Natidan- 
garh. The Sanchi and Sarnath specimens have four semi-lions united 
back to back. One of the Rampurva capitals has a bull and the 
Sankissa capital an elephant, both standing at full height. 

, The art, of which these sculptures are representative, sprang up under 
the shadow of the royal throne of the Mauryas. The Mauryan 
emperors had diplomatic and cultural relations with the ruling 
powers of Western Asia. Hellenistic art like Hellenistic arms was 
at this time supreme in that region. The art of the Seleucid kingdom 
of Syria, says Carotti,^ though evolving no new school ‘"continued the 


1 A. S. R., Cunningham, vol. I, 1862-65, pp. 48-50. 

2 A. S. I. A. R., I 9 I 4 -IS> pl- LXVr. i-S. 15*23. 

3 Dates of the Votive Inscriptions on the Stupas at Sanchi, 
Rama Prasad Chanda, p. 14. 

Carotti, Ancient Art, pp. 208-10. 
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traditions of the preceding period, especially in the manner of Scopas, 
animated with that plastic extravagance of lines and forms and that 
dramatic restlessness peculiar to those times, but which did not prevent 
the production of fresh masterpieces,” The Tyche of Antioch would 
belong to the school of Lysippus. Several portrait sculptures are 
the result of a fusion of the two manners of Scopas and Lysippus.'* 
Among the busts is one of Euthydemos I, king of ^^Bactriana ‘'a strange 
type of coarse individuality/^ now in the Torlonia museum. The 
splendid gold and silver coins of Bactria^ ‘‘really belong to the 
history of Greek coinage.’’ The bronze statue of Heracles strangling 
the lion found in Quetta Miri^ is of Hellenistic character. The coins 
of Sophytes are of Greek sLde and have a similarity with some coins 
of Seleucus.^ Lethaby surmises that “at Seleukeia on the Tigris, 
which was built about 300 B.C., the Hellenistic architects must have 
come in contact with^ and have absorbed many of the structural tradi- 
tions of Mesopotamia.*’ Von Friedrich Sarre® has no doubts about the 
strong Hellenistic influence in the land of the two rivers (Mesopotamia), 
from the character of the finds made there, so far as they have been pub- 
lished. “From the Persian plateaux,’* says he, “where excepting Susa 
lying in the border region, no scientific excavations as yet have been 
made, we know only of very few ruins and buildings of the Hellenistic 
period and even about some of these there is still doubt as to whether 
they belong to a later date — to the Parthian period. We mean the 
Ionian pillars of a Seleukidian temple in Khurha, the temple ruins 
of Kengawer and the monument Tak-i-Girra erected at the gate of 
Asia*— the Paitak Pass, The smaller finds of the Hellenistic period 
from the Iranian Highland excepting the coins are still fewer. A 
stone head of Satyr coming from the neighbourhood of Kermanschah 
in Media is similar to a head which, as may be proved, comes from 
Dinawer, a Greek settlement not far away and not yet explored. 
They seem to be of the same kind of material. No doubt we have 
here the work of a Hellenistic artist' or an accurate imitation of the 
same,** Sarre further points out certain terrracotta reliefs from Syria 


I Coins of India, C. J. Brown, p» 25. 

( 5 ) J. A. S. B., i887|voI. LVI, Ft. I, pi, X, p.?i63, 

3 Indian Coins, Rapson. 

4 Architecture, H. U, Series, W, R. Lethaby, p. 113 • Cotterill, 
History of Art Vol. I, p. 121, 

5 Die Kunst d, alten Persian, pp, 24, 25. 
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and Mesopotamia which must be taken as rare specimens showing 
the fusion of Persian and Hellenistic art. These represent an archer 
with barbaric features — possibly Scythian, a Parthian rider and a 
reiterin. 

On the other hand the splendid monuments of the Achaemenids 
considerably survived the fall of their empire and had been stan- 
ding at the time when Mauryan art was appearing on the 
horizon. Two fragments of pottery, which probably belonged 
to the same vase, discovered on the Mauryan stratum of the Bhir 
mound site at Taxila, illustrate the process in which Persian and 
Hellenistic traditions were percolating to India, One of these * 
has the ribs or petals which the Persian artist employed for the de- 
coration of the bases of his columns. The other, a fragment of a 
handle, has at its base “a rough relief which appears to have been the 
famUiar head of Alexander the Great wearing the lion^s skin.** 

/ The influence of both Persian and Hellenistic arts is recognizable 
in the Mauryan monuments. ‘Tt was in Persia” says Sir John Mar- 
shall,'” that the bell-shaped capital was evolved. It was from_ 
Persian originals, specimens of which are still extant in the plain of the 
Murghab at Istakr, Nakshi-Rustum and Persepolis, that the smooth 
unfluted shafts of the Mauryan columns were copied. It was from 
Persia, again, that the craftsmen of Asoka learnt how to give so 
lustrous a polish to the stone — a technique, of which abundant ex- 
amples survive at Persepolis and elsewhere.** 

It is also proposed to recognize Hellenistic influence in sculptures I - 
as the Sarnath capital, ‘fln the masterful strength of its crowning / 
lions with their swelling veins and tense muscular development and j 
in the spirited realism of the reliefs below in which there is no trace* 
whatever of the limitations of primitive art,** 

All the same Mauryan art was not wholly borrowed and has 
certain touches of originality which an analysis of its forms could not 
fail to bring out — ^for which the artistic genius of India may have been 
responsible. 

This creative genius, the genius that assimilated the forms and 
technique of Persian art and architecture and breathed into them a 
new life stands revealed in many ways. 

Thus, the shafts of the Persian columns stand on bell-shaped bases. 


I Cambridge .ffistory gi L pp* 620-31. . 
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like the calyx of a flower reversed or on plain rectangular blocks. 
The columns of the facade of the rock tomb of Darius at Naksh-i** 
Rustam have bases with plain circular mouldings.^ The Mauryan 
shafts are maintained in position by plain slabs of stone or by brick 
work. These are however buried in the eartli and the columns have 
an appearance of standing by their own weight. No base could be 
possibly invented which would not disturb this appearance of stability. 

The Persian shaft is, according to Perrot and Chipiez,^ ‘‘fluted 
ill all instances save in the facades of the necropolis at Persepolis 
and the single column that still remains of the Palace of Cyrus in 
the upland valley of Polvar. In the latter case the anomaly is to 
be explained by the fact that the building to which the support be- 
longed dates from a time when Persian art had not constituted itself, 
and was as yet groping to strike out a path of its own. On the contrary 
the rock cut tombs are coeval with the palaces of Darius and Xerxes 
and if in them the shaft is plain, it was because the vaults stood at 
a considerable height above ground. To have made them fluted 
therefore, would have still further reduced the column and divested 
it of a frank clear aspect when viewed at that distance. To obviate 
so untoward a contingency the Persian sculptor modified the form 
as the Greeks often did in similar cases.” 

The Mauryan sculptor, then, need not have borrowed a form which 
had been discarded by the Persian for ordinary purposes when Persian 
art came to be in maturity. On the other hand there were indigenous 
forms as the Sthuna of Sal wood, a specimen of which has been 
discovered in a funeral mound of Lauria Nandangarh.^ It is not 
improbable that some such form supplied the “motif’ of the plain 
and circular Mauryan shaft. 

“Persian capitals,” writes Liibke^ ‘'are either formed of two fore- 
parts of bulls or unicorns or they consist of an upright and an in- 
verted cup, the former decorated with strings of beads, the latter 
with hanging petals and the whole crowned with double perpendi- 
cularly placed volutes which betray a strangely fantastic adoption 
of Ionic forms.” The Mauryan capitals have very little in common 


1 Early Architecture in Western Asia, Bell, p. 207. 

2 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 87-88, 

3 A, S. I. A. R, 1908-09 pp. 123*24, pi. XL, 

4 History of Art, Ed* Bunnet, 1868, vol, I, 57. 
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with these crowning members of the Persian columns. On the 
other hand their resemblance with the bell -shaped bases of Susa 
and Persepolis is conclusive. The Mauryan architect, then, must have 
by a bold stroke of imagination transferred the Persian base to the 
top of his shaft. The Persians had to make their bases solid and 
massive to the eye .so as to impart an appearance of stability and 
security to the columns. Any indulgence in curvation in their outline 
would compromise this firmness, real or apparent. The Mauryan 
sculptor was free from this restraint and some of his capitals are 
remarkably successful in the freedom of outline. According to 
Perrot and Chipiez,^ “the lower portion of the Persian capital in 
every case detaches itself very abruptly from the column and forms 
a horizontal line on each side, parallel to the architrave and at right 
angles to the axis of the shaft. There is no junction or intermediary 
moulding between the tapering column and the rectangular member 
at the beginning of the capital akin to the echinus of the Doric 
capital. Hence it is that the support presents harsh contrasts which 
imperfectly satisfy the eye and are very near offending it.” 

The bell capital of Allahabad, of which only the abacus was to 
be seen® crowning the shaft in the thirties of the last century, detached 
itself somewhat abruptly from the latter. The same harshness 
of transition seems to have been characteristic of the capitals of the 
Gutiva and the Rumin Dei pillars, both in the Terai.® Their abaci 
however are not decorated like the abacus of the Allahabad capital. In 
other columns so far known, the transition from the shaft to the capital 
is made easy by the addition of mouldings at the bottom of the latter. 
The Basarh capital has three retreating mouldings-— decorated with 
the rope and the bead and reel designs. Similar mouldings occur 
below the Nandangarh capital and below Cunningham’s drawings of 
the Sankissa one.* In the other capitals, the mouldings are plain. 
The elegantly ribbed floral bell of the Mauryan capital presents an 
effective contrast with the massive, smooth and plain shaft which in 
its tapering form has a charm of its own. This contrast is wanting 
in the columns of Persepolis, which in their numerously channelled 


1 History of Art in Persia, pp. 9092. 

2 Hist. Ind. Architecture, Fergusson, vol. 1, p. 57. 4 & S- 

3 Antiquities in the Terai, Nepal, P. C. Mukherjee, pp. 31.32, 34 

pi. XVI, fig. 3. 

4 A. S. R., vol. I, pi. XLVI. 
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shafts and triple capitals create an impression of unvaried 
exuberance. 

y Ionian and Hellenistic influences are said to be traceable in Persian 
sculptures from the fifth century onward s. The improved style of 
the figure sculptures that • decorate the basement of the palace of 
Xerxes’ throne, in Persepolis, “betrays the collaboration of Ionian 
and possibly Greek artists, says Carotti, “especially in the modelling 
and in the drapery.” The same is true of the friezes from the 
palace of Darius and the Apadana of Artaxerxes 11 Mnemon at 
! Susa. ^‘The delicately carved lions and rosettes” which ornament 
‘’the mouldings on the architrave and the door jambs” of a rock- 
hewn tomb of Persepolis, presumably that of Artaxerxes II, suggest, 
according to Mr. Bell ‘"that later Hellenistic influences were afifecting 
Persian art/’^ Grecian influence is clearly perceptible® in the 
tetradrachms of the satrap Daskyleion (about 400 B.C.) stamped at 
Kyzikos. Considering the region whence the Mauryan artist borrowed 
his monumental forms and considering the time, when Hellenistic 
art had spread over Western Asia, it seems but natural that Mauryan 
art should evince Hellenistic influences. A comparison of the Susa 
relief of lions and the Sarnath capital would put this beyond 
doubt. “The genius of Greece,” writes Elie Faure,* commenting 
on the above relief, “which was then ripening could not endure an 
original form of art subsisting at its side. And as it could not prevent 
Persia from speaking, it denatured her words in translating them. 
It is not even necessary to see the Assyrian monsters before looking 
at the figures of Susa in order to realize that the latter have but 
little life, that they are heraldic in their silhoutte and rather bombas- 
tic in style,” In style, in attention to details of form as swelling 
veins and tense muscles the lions of the Sarnath capital resemble 
the lions of Susa. They are lacking however, in the dramatic restless- 
ness characteristic of contemporay Hellenistic art. In fact their 
life is at a still lower ebb than in the Susa figures, their heads with 
the gaping mouths look still less terrible. Sir John Marshall is for 
recognizing in this ^‘the tectonic and conventional spirit imported 


1 Ancient Art, Carotti, pp. 93-94. 

2 Early Architecture in Western Asia, Bell, p. 231. 

3 Sarre, Die Kunst d. alten Persian, p, 20. 

4 Ancient Art, Elie Faure, p. io6. 
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consciously and of set purpose to bring the lions into harmony with 
the architectural character of the monument.” ‘ 

The abacus of the Sarnath capital has, among other elements of 
decoration a galloping horse spirited in movement and distinct from 
the background, yet not sharply defined against it like the reliefs 
of Bharhut. In its modelling and movement this figure is compar- 
able with the two horses in the relief on the Sarcophagus of the 
Amazons," a Hellenistic work now in Vienna. 

The striding lion in the adjoining compartment is a Persian design. 
The humped bull, an Indian animal, appears in the identical attitude, 
being walked on by two men in the Persepolitan relief of the Tribute 
Bearers. “ Elephants with the embellishment of horns appear, draw- 
ing the Biga and the Quadriga in the early coins of the Seleudds.^ , 
The elephant of the Sarnath capital is unquestionably superior in 
execution. 

It is significant, however, that of the four animals on the abacus only , 
the horse appears in violent movement; the rest are striding on in 
a leisurely fashion. This demonstrates how the artist was lacking 
in harmony of conception and was not bold enough to adapt to his 
purposes types fixed by convention. 

f The male statues, the yaksas, unlike the lion sculptures are non- 
muscular. There is the smallest attempt at representation of muscles 
below the elbows, just indicating that they belong to the same school. 

A similar divergence between the forms of the human and animal 
sculptures is characteristic of Achaemenid art. Evidently the climate 
and the surroundings of the Persian prohibited the nude form in art, 
so that the Ionian Greeks who collaborated in the friezes of the palace 
of Persepolis and Susa, had to remain content with enclosing the figures 
in exquisitely soft drapery,' “which brings out every shade of the 
I outline.” 

The Mauryan artist had no such restraint as in Persia, so that 
his sculptures are nude in the upper body. Yet the extravagance of 
form peculiar of contemporary Hellenistic art and the Kushano 

I Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 621. 

^ Ancient Art, Carotti, p. 218, fig. 298. 

3 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipeiz, p. 407. ng- 195- 
^ Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 4^3> P*- i & 2. 

5 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 4 37-4 30- 
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Hellenistic art of Gandhara is lacking in them. The surface of the 
nude body has the gliding finish characteristic of Indian art, though 
variatlous of p'ane can be felt as the hand is passed over the drapery 
on the legs. The massive and vigorous conception of the forms, 
the silent power underlying them and the feeling of dignified repose, 
must be regarded as Indian traits. If the folds of the drapery happen 
to be derived from the Perso^Ionic form, their adaptation, like the 
adaptation of Gandharan folds in the Gupta art of Mathura, is complete. 

Bell capitals of Maury an columns 

A bell shaped base from Susa is seen in fig. i. Its surface decora- 
tion consists of petals with broad ridges in the middle and narrow 
borders. The interstices at the bottom are filled up by short mould- 
ings like the pointed ends of leaves. The upper end of the base has a 
ring of leaves and petals. It is of gentl\" curved outline and its breadth 
is greater than its height. A ^‘salient torus is intermediate between 
the bell and the fluted shaft. 

One of the two fragments of pottery from Taxila, *‘of grey clay 
burnt to red on the outside and covered with black paint,*^ is decorat- 
ed with Persepolitan petals with broad ridges and narrow borders. 
The closer agreement of the petals with the Persian form and 
their divergence with the Mauryan seem to indicate tliat the latter 
was evolved not in the neighbourhood of Gandhara, but is peculiar 
to the region of its provenance— chiefly the plains of the Ganges and 
Jumna. The band of bead and reel ornament round the rim of the 
cup recalls similar work at the bottom of the Basarh and the Lauria 
Nandangarh capitals. 

The capital of the Basarh^ column has its bell decorated with 
the same type of petals but the width of the border in each petal 
has, in comparison with the Susa base and the Taxila cup, increased 
relatively to the ridge in the middle. The spaces between the ends 
of the petals are filled up with short mouldings as in the Susa base, 
but the ring of leaves and petals below the torus of the latter has 
been dispensed with in the Basarh capital as in all other Mauryan 
capitals of the same order. Below the petals are ret rearing mould- 
ings decorated with the bead and reel and cable designs. Bet- 
ween the abacus and the bell there is another prominent cable moulding 
in place of the Persian torus — an admirable ornament in its ‘^group 
of twisted lines.^’ Both designs are Western Asiatic. The abacus 1 
is square and undecorated on its edge. It is in fact the pedestal 
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of the sculpture above rather than the abacus of the circular bell 
capital, being of a form not suited to the latter. The Hon which 
is seated on its haunches — a type known in Western Asia — is regarded 
as an inferior work of art. The bell, which is of fluent outline, 
slopes towards the bottom with a greater slant than the Susa base. 
The upper part is not fully accentuated in its outward bulge. This 
is because the petals with their ends spreading out are not sufficiently 
drawn inwards at the bend as in the other capitals. A harmony 
of line is maintained up to the cable moulding above and likewise 
in the lion in its front view, but the continuity is disturbed by the 
square abacus. The width of the bell is greater than its height as in 
the Susa base. 

The Lauria Nandangarh column has its shaft somewhat chipped 
off immediately below the capital. The lion on the abacus is also 
injured. The floral bell is like the Basarh capital broader than 
it is high. It has the same mouldings below and above it. The abacus 
which is decorated with a row of geese evidently pecking at food — all 
in relief, is circular and appropriate to the form of the capital and 
the shaft. The lion above it. is in the same attitude as the lion of the 
Basarh capital. Its workmanship however is superior although the 
modelling would seem to be bombastic and the strenuousity of the 
muscles rather extravagant. The sculptor is evidently in difficulties 
about adapting the crowning figure to the round abacus and the 
rump of the animal and part of its hind-legs project beyond it in an 
unbecoming manner. The bell shaped drum is comparatively steep and 
its upper or convex part is more pronounced than in the Basarh capital. 
But the transition from the bell to the abacus is abrupt and the single 
moulding intermediate between the two does not suffice to soften 
down the effect. 

The bell of the Sankissa capital is, according to Cunning- 
ham, 'dow, its breadth being greater than its height in which particular 
it resembles the Asoka pillar of Nandangarh Lauria, to the north 
of Bettiah.*^^ His drawing of the capital shows the bead and reel 
and the cable ornaments below the bell and the cable moulding 
on its neck. The abacus is decorated with rosettes, honeysuckles 
and Asvattha leaves etc, with a band of bead and reel at its lower 5 
edge. The elephant above is vigorous in execution. The trunk and the 
tail are missing. The former may have been wound up into a knot 


I A. S. R., vol, I, p. 275, pL XLVI. 
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between the tusks as in the drawing above the Khalsi inscription. 
The body is treated in soft outlines. Details as the veins of the ear 
flap, the folds of the neck, the toes and the charming creases above 
the feet have engaged attention. The flesh is spongy in feeling and 
its transitions are subtle. 

The stone between the body of the animal and the abacus has not 
been removed. This was because the Mauryan artist did not risk 
totally round images and his sculptures are partly in relief and partly 
in the round — a mingling of the two processes. The mass of unneces 
sary material is in this case carved into the semblance of rocks whicli 
in their shadows relieve the plain surface of the elephant’s body. 

The bell is steep in outline and the curve of the convex portion 
is somewhat accentuated. The lower or concave portion is not however 
• well brought out as it is in the Sarnath capital. The transition from 
. the bell to the abacus is abrupt as in the Nandangarh capital. 

The bull capital of Rampurva (fig. 2) agrees with the foregoing 
in that the breadth of its bell is greater than its height and it has a 
rope moulding intermediate between the bell and the abacus. The 
mouldings below it are however plain, unlike the Basarh, Nandangarh 
and Sankissa capitals. The concave or lower portion of the bell is 
as pronounced as the convex upper part. The transition from the 
bell to the abacus is harsh as in the preceding specimens. On the 
other hand in the shaping of the stone between the latter and the 
animal above and in the disposition of the front legs there is 
greater consideration for line. The abacus is decorated with rosettes - 
and honeysuckles, etc. The humped bull, which has lost its horns, 
right ear and dewlap, is stationary and of vigorous limbs and out- 
line. Details are not wanting and the skin has a firm look. The 
head is not as distinct from the massive neck as it should be and is held 
in an unnatural manner. In executing the head and the neck the 
sculptor has shown his bold workmanship but betrayed his ignorance 
of the forms. 

y'The Sanchi capital has its bell partially restored in plaster 
of Paris vvitli the help of a number of fragments which preserve the 
shape of the original in the restoration. The breadth is not promi- 
nent, and the height has increased. It is no longer the same heavy 
and massive drum as at Basarh and Rampurva and the change from 
Susa can be noticed at a glance. 

The lower mouldings would seem to have been plain. The tran- 
sition from the bell to the abacus is smoothed over by the addition 
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of a fillet band over the cable necking. “The abacus is ornamented 
with four honeysuckle designs separated one from the other by 
beautifully sculptured geese in pairs confronting each other with 
lowered heads."^ 

Crowning the abacus is a group of four semi-lions united back to 
back, with strenuous muscles, powerful claws and swelling breasts cover- 
ed with ‘Schematic curls. The heads are more or less injured. 
The design recalls to mind the drawing of a pillar in an Egyptian 
tomb, which is surmounted by a circular capital,^ showing in the 
profile the heads of three lions, The lower parts of the figures do 
not appear and only the lion in the centre has a protruding tongue 
like the Mauryan lions. Schematic curls appear on the necks. Above 
the Hons is an oblong abacus on which beams or lintels may have 
rested. Diodorus^ preserves a tradition that “the famous palaces 
of Persepolis, Susa and Media were built after the artistic wealth of 
temples from the sack of Egypt had been conveyed to Asia along with 
Egyptian artificers." The design may have existed in some perish- 
able material in Persia and thence carried to India, although there 
is every possibility of an independent invention by a gifted artist. 

The Sanchi lions are at their base entirely contained within the 
abacus and there is no unseemly projection as in the Nandangarh 
capital. The lines are not confined to a single profile as in the San- 
kissa and the Rampurva (bull) capitals, nor is there a traingular skyline 
unpleasant to the eye as in the capitals crowned by lions seated on 
their haunches. The lines have free play along the bodies of the animals 
and the profiles are symmetrical in outline. 

The flow of line is thus maintained along the whole sculpture— along 
the bell which is light in feeling and fluent in curves, the abacus which 
is no longer the pedestal to the lion sculpture above but an organic 
whole with the bell because of the two mouldings which are inter- 
mediary, — maintained right up to the top of the crowning Hons. It 
swells up and sweeps down, being made rhythmic by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of the forms. The only detracting feature 
is the cable necking which contrasts the vertical lines of the bell by 
its own spirals. 


1 Sanchi Museum Cat., p. 19. 

2 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Ghipiez, fig. 43. p, 

3 Ibid.; p, I13. 
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The Sarnath capital (fig. 3) is of the same type as the Sanchi 
one. The lower mouldings are plain. The bell is light in feeling 
and elegantly carved, the breadth is not oppressive in proportion to 
the height. The rope moulding above is replaced by a bold torus. 
There is the plain fillet as in the Sanchi capital. The abacus is 
rather prominent being i' high, the total height being 7ft. This 
may have been due to the necessary insertion of the four symbolic 
wheels at the cardinal points. The manes of the lions are rendered 
in curls, rich in volume but still schematic. 

The outline of the profile of the Sanchi capital has an outward 
swell round about the abacus in the middle. In the Sarnath specimen 
this swell is made boldly accentuated and with the high abacus, the 
claws of the lions above and the undecorated mouldings seems to 
enclose an elliptical form. 

At the same time the artist of the Sarnath capital has achieved 
^ this rythm of line^ he has lost sight of other aesthetic considerations. 
The Sanchi bell with its mouldings and narrow abacus is, like the 
Susa base with its torus, one organic whole and the same cannot 
be said of the Sarnath bell, although the transition to the abacus is 
not harsh. The abacus itself is unduly high and seems about to crush 
the light and elegant bell with all its super-imposing weight. 

The lion capital of J^ampujcva^(fig. 4) Is one of the finest products 
of Mauryan art Its bell is of greater breadth than height, but this 
seems to have been due to the desire to contain the whole figure 
within the abacus. At any rate the joints of the hind legs and the. 
rump are not jutting out as in the Nandangarh capital and the line 
is continued from the aba cus directly along the rounded rump. The 
bell is elegant with the curves of its outline well brought out and 
the mouldings which are, like those of the Sarnath capital, undecorated. 
The narrow abacus ornamented with geese is with the fillet and the 
torus, a real beauty and in fact seems, as it were, to grow out of 
the bell like the thalamus of a lotus. 

The manes of the lion are m schematic curls which lead the eye 
along pleasant zjg*2ags. Some of the curls radiating beautifully 
from the head form a frame round it. The animal is beautifully 
modelled, the taut muscles and swelling veins standing out boldly. 

The divergences of form between the capitals could be hardly 
due to the fancies of the individual artist. On the other hand they 
seem to indicate how the art has groped through them to arrive at self- 
expression. The capitals of the Kumin Dei and Allahabad columns 
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have broad fillets at their base which are clearly a development of 
the fillet below the petals of the Susa base. The Basarh capital with 
its broad and heavy drum, sloping outline, square abacus — a form 
ill suited to the circular bell — and crude lion, is unquestionably a 
transitional work, belonging to a phase of the art when the form of 
of the capital was not successfully evolved. The Nandangarh and 
Sankissa capitals are allied to this by the decorated mouldings above 
and below the bell, which in all of them is broader than it is high. 
Its outline however is more emphasized and the circular abacus is a 
departure from Basarh. The abruptness of transition between the 
abacus and the bell in the Nandangarh, Sankissa and Rampurva 
(bull) capitals create the impression of the former being the pedestal 
of the animal above, in spite of its round form. The bull capital of 
Rampurva in its cable necking, the proportions of the drum and the 
crudeness in the neck of the animal itself would seem to be allied 
to the Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals, but the powerful curvation 
of its outline, and the plain-ness of the lower mouldings link it with 
the Sanchi, Sarnath and Rampurva lion capitals. Evidently the 
decorated mouldings of the Basarh, Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals 
were felt to be overloaded and detracting from the beauty of 
the bell and given up for simpler and less obtrusive ones. The 
Sanchi capital is allied with the foregoing by its rope necking, but the 
fillet above it, the lighter form of the bell, well defined in the curves 
of the outline, the smooth transition to the abacus and the flow of 
line along the entire sculpture make it later than the Rampurva (bull) 
capital. In the Sarnath specimen the linear quality is more develop- , 1 ^ 
ed than at Sanchi and thep^lain torus has taken the place of the ' 
cable necking. The lion capitals of Sarnath and Rampurva may | 
not be much removed from each other because of the agreement of i 
the mouldings. That the breadth of the bell of the latter is greater | 
than its height may be due to the need of including the crowning J 
figure within the abacus. 

These capitals, therefore, may be said to mark one ascending scale 
of artistic achievement, although the chronology cannot be strongly 
insisted upon without some striking divergence of form. The feeling for 
form and the eye for line seem to improve step by step. The tendency 
of linear rhythm can be felt from the beginning and in view of the 
same quality of later Indian sculptures may be recognized— not 
improbably-as the impress of the Indian genius on Mauryan 

art. 
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The human figure in Mauryan art 

The human figure in Mauryan art was represented with equal 
boldness if less skill than the animal sculptures. Only a few specimens 
have been discovered. All of these are characterized by the usual 
brilliant polish. Two are inscribed, but their decipherment has been 
the cause of a wild controversy among scholars. Patna and Sarnath 
are the two localities which have yielded human sculptures. 

The fragmentary head S arna th is remarkable for its 

massiveness, its bold execution and hard chiselling. The face 
is entirely broken off and the back of the skull with part of the fore- 
head is all that remains of the head. The latter is framed by a num- 
ber of conventional spiral curls, Western Asiatic in form. A floral 
wreath of^ a pattern common in Smiga art appears above the curls 
and there is a crenelated crown of Persian design. Some folds of 
drapery are seen on the neck. The eyebrow is sharply cut and the 
remaining corner would seem to indicate that the eyes had been 
wide open. The ear is naturalistic. The back of the head is boldly 
shaped and with the short neck from which it is .scarcely differentiated 
gives an impre.ssion of strength. The face would appear to have been 
held up in a slanting attitude; so that the distance from the nape 
to the chin must have been awkward and affected the shape of the 
neck. Animal sculptures as the bull on the Rampurva capital would 
seem to demonstrate how the Mauryan sculptor, though sometimes 
lacking in understanding of form, was always a bold carver of stone. 
Ihe Sarnath head would be another example of this. 

A Patna statue— the one with its head intact— reveals in places 
particularly the face— a hesitation in execution which may be due 
to the decadence that seems to have affected Mauryan art in its later 
stages. The figure stands in a perpendicular attitude with its right 
leg slightly in advance of the left. There must have been an oblong 
pedestal on which the feet had been resting flat. The left arm, of 
which the fore part is missing, was bent at right angles and held close 
o the side. The right hand is broken off from the shoulder, but 
existing traces show that it was held in the same attitude as in 
the other statue from the same place. 

The upper body is nude except for the “uttariya” or upper scarf 
the left shoulder. It is for the most part gathered in a broad mass 
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which expands towards the right hip. The lower garment is made 
fast to the body by means of a sash, the knot and tasselled ends of 
which appear about the male organ. It is draped round the body and 
its right end is drawn up at the front. A peculiar feature of this gar- 
ment is the absence of the ‘‘kaccha^' or the end of the scarf tucked up 
at the back. The folds which are somewhat ornamental are represent- 
ed by a broad band in the middle with two narrow borders. But 
as they are not sculptured in high relief and as the drapery is 
subsidiary to the figure and follows the configuration of the limbs 
the decorative tendency is effectively modified. 

On the chest is a torque decorated with rosettes with the tassels 
of its ends hanging in a knot behind the shoulders. The left hand 
has a spiral armlet. There is a pendant on the left ear. The 
coiffre is represented in mass remaining plain over the crown and 
indicated at the back by the simplest hair lines. The mode of re- 
presenting hair, therefore is different at Sarnath and Patna. 

The massiveness of the limbs and lack of movement gives the 
figure a distinguished look. The artist has represented an obese 
type, its power being simply of mass in bold execution and a dignified 
attitude. 

The back of the head is better formed than in the Sarnath frag- 
ment, the neck being distinct from the skull. The fleshy face has 
its salient features as the lips and nose worn away — all the same 
it is very crudely conceived. The forehead is narrow and crescent 
shaped. The eyebrows are raised in the middle. The eyes are wide 
open with heavy eyelids and long slits. The neck does not happen 
to be as distinct at the front as at the back and is absurdly p«rcbW 
on the shoulder. 

The statue is plurifacial but the different aspects are not skilfully 
harmonized. The transition between the profile and the back is 
abrupt and not successfully rounded off. The movement of the right 
leg is not perceptible at the front and the front view of the neck 
is not in agreement with that of the back. 

.^Another statue from__Patna, is seen in fig. 5* head 

and forearms are missingi but the lower portion including the 
pedestal is intact. A chauty rests on the right shoulder, its handle 
was obviously grasped in the hand. The bust is powerfully shaped 
but generalized in modelling. A massive garland lies on the chest. 
The right leg is slightly advanced but this can be discerned only 
in the back view. The feet are clumsily modelled. 
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The arrangement of drapery is the same as in the other statue » 
It is not a flowing robe, but clings close to the form. It is not of a 
decorative character as in Gandhara. Accordingly, we do not have 
the gracefully sweeping scarf, the charming frills, the folds which 
can be elegant sometimes — and all the magnificence of Gandhara. 
It falls to the ground heavily, revealing the feet at the 
front and in its simplicity adds to the repose and dignity of the 
figure. 

Th^ Parkham ..statue, is another sculpture that is dated by 
Sir John Marshall in the Mauryan period.^ The great divergence 
between this image and the Sarnath capital, he explains by attri- 
buting this to indigenous craftsmen of the Mauryan period, while 
other is evidently the work of a Hellenistic artist. The figure 
is perpendicular but weighted only on the right leg. The left 
knee is raised forward though the foot rests level on the pedestal. 
The left hand came down on the thigh. The right hand is missing 
and its exact attitude is doubtful. 

There are enormous pendants from the ears hanging down to 
the shoulders. Below the neck is a torque and necklace, the fringed 
ends of which appear behind the shoulders. 

The upper garment is tied like a band below the chc^t with its 

end hanging on the left side. The lower scarf is made fast by a 

sash, the ends of which appear between the legs. 

The lower garment has its train hanging at the back without the 
kaccha as in the Patna statues. At the front, it is drawn upwards. 
Between the legs are the lappets characteristic of the drapery of 
Sunga figures. Some of the frills are arranged over the right thigh — 
a feature that can be recognized on a figure in the Mahabodhi rails. 
The folds except in the lappets which serve an ornamental purpose 
are indicated by the barest scratch marks. 

The feet are more shapely than in the Patna statue. In the 

form of the legs in particular, the sculptor essays at truth to nature. 

In the frontal aspect the drapery is pressed deeply against the limbs 
and thoroughly reveals their form. The same attempt is recognized 
in the Patna statues, but the conception of drapery there is different^ 
the forms for the most part being only slightly revealed. This, there- 
fore, is an anticipation of the same feature in later Indian sculpture. 
The male organ is not indicated. This again reminds us of the figures 
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on the Bharhut rails. The sash which keeps the lower garment in 
its place seems to cut through the abdomen. The neck shows 
the same crudeness as in the Patna statues. The head is not 
even rounded and there is little or no modelling in the face. The 
back of the skull is flat and thus distinct from the shoulder. The 
latter is much more accentuated in curve than in the Patna statues, 
while the spinal channel is deeper. The hips are flat and sharp in 
outline and make a near approach to the Mathura statues of Bhiksu 
Bala set up in the reign of Kaniska^ in this respect. The 
lower garment completely hides the back view of the forms. The 
transition from one aspect to another is more sharp than in the 
Patna statues. 

Thus the abdomen,the neck and the head of this figure are primitive ^ 
features. The train of the lower garment at the back, the swelling 
curve of the shoulders as well as the attempt at pi urifaciality recall the 
conventions and the technique of Mauryan art. The absence of the 
male organ, the revelation of the forms by the drapery pressing 
close against the limbs and the lappets between the legs are akin to 
Siinga traditions. The raised knee and the easy posture would seem 
to point in the same direction although the execution recalls the bold- 
ness of Mauryan art. For, in Sunga figures the raised knee is indicated 
by a lateral extention. The absence of modelling at the back is 
characteristic of later Indian statuary. 

The image therefore, would appear to belong to the transition 
between Mauryan and Sunga art, to a period when the traditions 
of Mauryan workmanship were weakening and Sunga art— the spon- 
taneous art of the people— was appearing on the horizon. 

Didargunj in Patna has yielded a highly polished female statue 
(fig. 6) characterized by the brilliant Mauryan polish. It is 5' 2%'' 
high and stands on a pedestal F 8" sq. Its attitude is simple 

and perpendicular and there is no attempt at the creeper like movement 
characteristic of the mediaeval female figure. In the back view the right 
leg appears to be slightly advanced, but in the frontal aspect both 
the feet appear weighted. This is because the sculptor could not unify 
the different aspects of the statue. The upper body seems to have a 
stoop to the front. This stoop may have been due to the weight of the 
breasts. This is enjoyably graceful in Gupta figures. The Mauryan 
sculptor would seem to have been incapable of representing such a 
delicate movement and has subjected to it the whole body from the 
hips upward. The right hand which is held a little apart from the 
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body IS bent upwards at the elbow and hold^ the chaury resting on 
the shoulder. The left hand is missing and probably came down in a 
graceful curve on the hip. 

The figure displays an enormity of ornaments characteristic of 
the taste of feminine India to this day. There are huge anklets 
on the feet and profuse bangles on the only remaning arm. A kaTui 
surrounds the hips. A short neclace of beads encircles the neck while 
a double-stranded one hangs gracefully — ‘^pendulously/' between 
the breasts. Massive pendents— of a patter m which Beharee 
fashion has not still discarded — decorate the earlobes. **The head 
itself,” writes Dr. Spooner, ^‘is wreathed with ropes of beads or 
pearls caught up to a point in front, above a large and prominent oval 
disc of some kind placed centrally over the forehead and thence led 
backwards in a double line along the parting to find fastening beneath 
the luxuriant tresses of the coiffre behind.’’ ‘ 

The lower garment is wrapped round the waist, the ends being 
drawn up between the legs at the front. The train falls to the ground 
as in the two male statues. ' The drapery clings close to the figure, but 
reveals more of the forms in the front than in the back. The folds 
are of the same character as in the male statues, but executed in 
better taste. At the back they follow the lower curvation of the hips 
and in front converge to the mount of Venus which is hidden from 
view by a sash hanging from the kaUci, In this respect the figure con- 
trasts with the early sculptures of Sanchi, of Udaigiri in Orissa and 
the Kusan figures of Mathurai The uttaria is confined to the back, 
with its rightend falling to the ground, obviously because the sculpt<>r 
intended to sliow off the frontal aspect. 

The lower part of the figure is stiff and archaic in the front view. 
The torso tapers to the feet evidently to emphasize the breadth of the 
hips. The relieving feature of the statue is its upper half. The full 
breasts, the slim waist and the broad hips are as the Indian sculptor 
loved to represent. In the profile the breasts are seen hanging by their 
weight and the curvation of the hips is beautiful, ^'in all this the artist 
has introduced a naturalism which adds to the gracefulness of the figure. 
The channelling of the spine, the creases of the neck, the charming knot 
of hair at the back, the folds of the waist and that below the navel show 
him at his best. The transition from one aspect to another is not abrupt 
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but rounded off. The features have the sponginess of flesh and are soft 
in contour. 

The face is oval with the chin well brought out in the profile, with 
flanking eais with their lobes distended by the pendants, full cheeks 
narrow forehead and small mouth. The tip of the nose is damaged. 
The eyebrows rise directly from the lines of the bridge and are some- 
what arched. The eyes have narrow and long slits with half open 
lids, but the pupils are not characterized. There are circular hollows 
round the eye^ and the mouth. The face wears an expression of 
archaic rigidness. 

The female sculpture of Besnagar has been attributed by 
the late Dr. Vincent Smith to the reign of Asoka, ‘'on account 
of the style and costume.'^* It is however totally discrepant from 
the Didargunj image, except in the attempt at plurifaciality and the 
perpendicular attitude. 

The figure is 6' f high and stands on an oblong pedestal which 
has been partly broken off at the front. There is no attempt at 
advancing the right leg. 

There are pendants on the ears and massive necklaces which 
disfigure the chest. On the hips are the usual kancis. The waist 
cloth is heavy and rude in execution and comes down below the knees. 
There is no train falling to the ground as in the Patna statues. There 
is nothing here to match the delightful folding of the drapery of 
the Didargunj image. The lappets between the legs at the front 
hint at Sunga influences having been at work and there is slight 
attempt to reveal the shape of the hips in the back view. The . 
veiled coiffre and the disc like shape of the face remind of the figures on 
the Bharhut rails. Looked at from the front, the neck is almost charm- 
ing, but the same bold execution of the back has been shirked by 
means of the massive coiffre. The chest is deep and the breasts fuller 
and rounder than in the Didargunj image and perhaps exaggerated. 
In the waist which is slim the same amount of detail is lacking. The 
hips are broad. ‘Although the lower part of the figure is more rudely 
shaped, still it has less rigidity than in the Didargunj image. This 
is because there is variation of line near the knees, emphasized by 
the attempt at drawing out the lower edge of the waist cloth near 
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the calves of the legs and b ecause the feet are planted in a more 
natural attitude. The transition from the back to the sides is left 
sharp. 

The Besnagar statue, therefore, would seem to belong to the same 
period of transition between the Mauryan and the Sufiga art as the 
statue of Parkham. 

Our knowledge of Mauryan human sculpture, therefore would be 
limited to the Sarnath head and the three Patna statues. Sarnath 
has yielded another boldly carved stone head not polished — showing 
crudeness of neck and wide open eyes — of a different type from the 
heads of the two Patna sculptures. The lower strata of Sarnatli 
remain to be explored over a considerable area and will no doubt 
yield very interesting remains, in view of fact that the Sarnath 
sculptures differ in respect of form from the Patna statuary. 
Another massive head, also unpolished has been discovered 
among the remains of the Persepolitan hall at Kumrahr (Site No. I), 
which has a narrow forehead framed by rude curls, slanting eye- 
brows of the type of the male statue of Patna, though bolder in execu- 
tion, open eyes with long and narrow slits as the Didargunj 
image and circular hollows about the eyes and the mouth as in both 
of them. Evidently the head is late Mauryan. 

The discovery of these three Patna sculptures was purely acci- 
dental and systematic excavation will no doubt bring to light many 
more. In the present state of our knowledge, the following may be 
regarded as characteristic of Mauryan statuary. 

1. Peculiarities of form : — Misformed neck. Concentration of 
attention to the upper half of tiie figure, the lower half remaing stiff. 
Fleshy face. Eyes wide open with long and narrow slits, without 
pupils. Hollows rou nd the eyes and mouth. Di apery falling to the 
ground at the back, rendered in folds with broad band in the middle 
with two narrow borders. 

2. Peculiarities of pose : — Simple perpendicular attitude. Right leg 
slightly put forward — perceptible only from the back. 

3. Plurifaciality which is more or less crude owing to the sharp- 
ness of transition from one aspect to another. Conformity wanting 
between the different aspects. 

4. A feeling of power and repose. 


Achyuta Kumar Mitra 



Samsara or 

Buddhist Philosophy of Birth and Death 


That birth precedes death, and death, on the other hand, precedes 
birth, is one of the principal tenets of Buddhism. The constant 
succession of birth and death in connection with each individual life- 
flux constitutes what is technically known as Samsara (together- 
wandering). Several renderings are given of this enigmatic formula 
of Buddhist thought. One of the least correct as regards the wording, 
* and the most misleading as regards the meaning, is ^‘Metempsychosis,^ 
which in reality implies a transmigration of something or, to be more 
precise, an immortal soul. The Vedantists will perhaps readily agree 
with this translation, as it only confirms the teachings of Upanisads, 
which say '"just as the worm from leaf to leaf, even so goes the Atman, 
the self, from existence.” 

Buddhists, on the contrary, strongly object to such a rendering 
for, according to Buddhist philosophy, there is no goer but a mere 
goings no doer but a mere doing. Since there is no proper English 
equivalent that fully conveys the meaning of the Pali terms, it is 
preferable in every way to retain the original, and so avoid all mis- 
conceptions. 

What, then, is the absolute beginning of Samsara or, to put it in 
other words, what is the primal origin of life ? This is a question 
which perplexes many a profound thinker. The expected answer 
has not yet been obtained, despite the fact that it has received the 
attention of all thinking men and it is not too much to say that in all 
probability it never will be. 

The Indian Ksis who are venerated for their colossal intellect 
have expended an enormous amount of labour and energy in order to 
comprehend this riddle of life. Deluded by the web of illusion, they 
have deduced all their so-called facts from the unwarranted thesis 
of an imaginary '‘self,'* and have concluded that life has for its origin 
the mystical Paramatman. 

Christianity also professes to give an explanation. Citing the 
analogy of the clock, it attempts to trace everything to the fiat of an 
Almighty God. With due deference to the teachings of Christ, suffice 
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it merely to state in the words of Schopenhauer that “the birth of 
an animal as arising out of nothing, and accordingly, its death as 
an absolute annihilation, whilst man who has also originated out of 
nothing has yet an individual existence, is really something against 
which the healthy mind revolts, and which it must regard as absurd/* 

Unfettered by any religious belief, freed from all dogmatic asser- 
tions, but solely relying on common sefise^ modern science steps in and 
endeavours to tackle the problem with her usual accurate investigations 
and ingenuity. In spite of her systematised knowledge she may 
fairly be compared to a child making its first observations in natural 
history. Nevertheless we gladly welcome her into our midst for she 
neither claims to be perfect, nor does she deem it a sacrilege if one 
has the audacity to contradict her views. To an age, or rather to 
people who strongly believe in the creation of an omnipotent God, the 
scientific theories that life has had a beginning in the infinite past and 
that man is evolved from the ground ape, are indeed very valuable 
substitutes. 

Buddhism interposes and pertinently says without beginning and 
end is Samslra. A beginning of beings^ encompassed by nescience^ who, 
fettered by the thirst for life, pass on to ever new births, verily is not 
to be perceived.” It seems further to address the enthusiastic seekers 
after truth and say: Young friends, worry not in vain, seeking for 
a beginning in a beginning less past. If life is an identity^ it must 
necessarily have a primal origin. Life, strictly speaking, is a flux 
or force like electricity or gravitation, and, as such it necessitates 
a beginningless past. Whether you are descended from an arboreal 
or a ground ape, created by God or Brahman, birth, death and suffering 
are inevitable. Seek therefore the cause of his ‘faring on* that con- 
cerns all humanity, and utilise every ounce of your valuable energy 
to transmute this life-stream to the unchangeable, unconditioned state, 
the Nibbana, 

To a materialist who loves to speculate for the mere sake of argu- 
ment these words will, of course, be of no avail. Well, it makes 
no great difference to Buddhism. The word of Buddha is intended 
only for those sorrow-afflicted brethren to whom the Dhamma has 
become a necessity. ‘ The Dhamma is like some painful cure which 
no rational person would undergo on its own account but because neces- 
sity compels.** 

Accordingly, in the search after the cause of birth and death 
Buddhism takes for its starting point the being as he is, here and now, 
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and traces back the causes of his conditioned existence. From the 
Buddhist point of view all men and animals are composed of inter- 
related mind and matter (Nama and Rupa), which constantly change 
with lightning rapidity, not remaining for even two consecutive 
moments the same. Though all are identical inasmuch as they pos- 
sess the two common factors mind and matter^ yet they are all so 
varied that, leaving animals aside, even amongst mankind no two 
persons are found to be alike in any respect, each person having his 
particular traits of character. 

One might say that the variation is due to heredity and enviornment. 
No doubt they are partly instrumental; but surely they cannot be 
solely responsible for the subtle distinctions that exist between indi- 
viduals. Othervvi-e we fail to understand why twins often physically 
alike, sharing equal privileges of up-bringing, are often temperament- 
ally, intellectually, and morally totally different. Tracing back the 
individual, therefore, to the foetus in the womb to see where lies the 
cau=je, we discovered two other common factors the sperm-cell and 
the ovum-cell. Now a question might arise as to whether these two 
are the only materials for the production of the foetus. We must ' 
perforce answer the question in the negative. For we cannot com- 
prehend why precisely ^*he^' should spring from the particular sperm 
and ovum-cell in question and not another, since one has equal claims 
to the other. Buddhism makes the matter clear by attributing this 
appropriation of cell-matter to the existence of a third elenunt, “By 
the conjunction of three things, O'Bhikkus,” runs a passage in the 
Mahatanha Sankhaya Suttanta (No. 38) of the Majjhima Nikiya, 
^'does the formation of a germ of life come about. If mother and 
father come together, but it is not the mother’s proper period, and 
the ‘exciting impulse’ (gandhabbo) does not present itself, a germ 
of life is not planted. If mother and father come together, and it 
is the mother’s proper period, and the 'exciting impulse’ also presents 
itself, then a germ of life is there planted.^’ This newly discovered 
element is, in the words of Abhidhamma, termed Patisandhi-vifinana 
(linking-consciousness). 

We have now found out the first term of life’s progression, but 
our limited knowledge does not help us to proceed further and detep 
mine the cause of this 'exciting impulse.* The Buddha, however, 
developing a supernormal sense, so as to penetrate into realms beyond 
the reach of normal sense, comprehended also the root of this third 
element. He tells that the coming-into-being of the linking cons- 
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ciousness is dependent upon the passing away of another consciousness 
in a past birth, and that the process of arising and passing away is 
the result of an all-ruling powerful force known as Kamma. One 
might call for proofs. It must frankly be admitted that this proof 
cannot be furnished by an experiment upon the lecture table. Whether 
we believe in a past existence or not, it forms the only reasonable 
hypothesis which bridges certain gaps in human knowledge concern- 
ing facts of every day life. Our reason tells us that this idea of past 
birth and Kamma alone can explain the degiee of differences that 
exist between twins, how men like Shakespeare with every limited 
experience, are able to portray with marvellous exactitude the most 
diverse type of human character, scenes, and so forth, of which they 
could have no actual knowledge, why the work of the genius invariably 
transcends his experience, the existence of infant precocity, the v^ast 
diversity in mind and morals, in brain and physique, in conditions, 
circumstances, and environments observable throughout tlie world, 
and so forth. 

There is yet a further cause besides Kamma, continues the Buddha. 
Not knowing the four realities (Saccani), allured to lite by the wholly 
illusory inclination to sensual pleasures, one does good and evil, which 
constitute what is known as Kamma-energy that materialises in 
caultifarious phenomena. Unknowningness (Avijja) is therefore the 
cause of birth and deathj and its transmutation into knowingness or 
Vijja is consequently their cessation. The result of this Vibhajja 
method of analysis is summed up in the Paticcasamuppada. The 
Patfchana succinctly expresses the same in the following words. In 
virtue of unknowingness (Avijja), Craving (Tanha), Activities (San- 
khara) Attachment (Upadana), and Volition (Cetana), arise Rebirth- 
Consciousness (Patisandhi-vinflana), Mind and Matter (Nama, Rupa), 
Six Senses, (Sajayatana), Contact (Phassa), and Sensation (Vedana). 

The first set of five causes produces the second set of effects, which, 
in their turn, play the part of cause to bring about the former five. 
Thus the process of cause and effect continues ad infinitum. The 
beginning of the process cannot be determined, nor the end either 
if the life flux is -encompassed by nesicence. But when this nescience 
is tamed into knowledge, and the life-flux diverted into Nibbana- 

Dhata, so to say, then the end of process or Samsara comes 

about. 

Briefly expounding the cause of Samsara set forth in these enigmatic 
ormu as of thought, and dealing with the not less interesting problem 
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of life’s last episode, we find Buddhism assigning death to one of the 
following four causes : — 

(x) The exhaustion of the force of Reproduction (Janaka-Kamma) 
that gives rise to the birth in question (Kammakkhaya). The Bud- 
dhist belief is that, as a rule, the thought, volition, or desire, which is 
extremely strong during life-time, becomes predominant at the point 
of death and conditions the subsequent birth. In this last thought- 
moment is present a special potential force which may be either weak 
or strong. When the potential energy of this Reproductive Kamma 
is exhausted, the organic activities of the material form in which is 
corporealised the life-force, cease even before the approach of old 
age. 

(2) The expiration of the life term (Ayukkhaya). What are 
commonly understood to be natural deaths due to old age, may 
be called under this category. There are various planes of existence 
according to Buddhism and to each plane is assigned a definite age 
limit. Irrespective of the Kamma force that has yet to run one must 
however succumb to death when the maximum age limit is reached. 
It may also be said, if the force is extremely powerful the Kamma- 
energy rematerialises itself in the same plane or even in some higher 
realm as in the case of Devas. 

{3) The combination of both Kamma and Ayu (Ubhayakkhaya). 

(4) The action of a stronger arresting Kamma (Upacchedaka) 
that suddenly cuts off the Reproductive Kamma before the expiry 
of the life-term. A more powerful opposing force can check the flying 
arrow and bring it down to the ground. Just in the same way a very 
powerful Kammic force is capable of nullifying the potential energy of 
the last thought-moment and destroy the psychic life of the being. The 
death of Devadatta, the Buddha’s cousin was due to an Upacchedaka- 
Kamma. The premature death of the Crown Prince of Russia may 
also be instanced as an example of this class. 

The first three types of death are collectively called Kala-marana 
(timely death), and the last is known as akala-marana (untimely 
death). 

Explaining the cause of death in the foreging manner, Buddhism 
tells us that there are also four modes of birth, viz: — Egg-born crea- 
tures (andaja), womb-born creatures (jalabuja), moisture-born-creatures 
(samsedaja), and creatures having a spontaneous birth (opapatika). 
This broad classification embraces the entire range of beings that possess 
life. 
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Birds and reptiles that are born of eggs belong to the first division. 

The womb-born creatures comprise all human beings, some Devas 
inhabiting the earth, and those animals that take their conception in 
the mother^s womb. 

Those that take moisture as material for their growth, such as 
mosquitoes, are grouped in the third class. 

Creatures having a spontaneous birth are generally invisible to 
the naked eye. They are said to be born with a form as if of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age appearing suddenly, independently of parent. 
Since they do not pass through the embryonic period which cause 
the total oblivion of the memories of the past, they are capable of 
recollecting their past births. ‘Passing thence he was born as a deva 
and glanced into the past to see what good act conditioned him to be 
born thus/ are passages which often recur in the Suttantas. Brahmans, 
Devas of heavenly realms, Petas, and the miserable ones who are sub- 
jected to torments and suffering in the wicked states (Nirayas) belong 
to this last division. 

It must be mentione I here, before we come to deal with the actual 
process of re-birth, that Darwin's theory of evolution finds no place 
in Buddhism. Buddhists do not believe in a succession of physical 
forms. The new physical vehicle is not the successor of the past, 
though it must be admitted that the coming-into-being of the present 
is conditioned by the passing away of the past. The multifarious 
forms are merely the manifestation of Kamma-force. “Unseen it 
passes whithersoever the conditions appropriate to its visible mani- 
festation are present here showing itslf as a tiny gnat or worm, there 
making its presence known in the dazzling magnificence of a Deva or 
an Archangel s existence. When one mode of its manifestation ceases 
it merely passes on, and where suitable circumstances offer, reveals 
itself afresh in another mode or form.” 

It is common to say after witnessing an outbreak of passion or 
sensuality in a person whom we deemed characterised by a high moral 
standard, “how could he have committed such an act, or followed 
such a course of conduct? It was not the least like him. It was 
not the least like what he appeared to others, and probably to him- 
self/* What did it denote? It denoted, Buddhists say, a part at 
any rate of what he really was, a hidden but true aspect of his actual 
self, or, in other words, his Kammic tendencies. 

Dormant but undestroyed and with an ever-present possibility 
of rising again there lie in us all according to Buddhism five natures 
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vizv Divine (Dibba), human (Manusika), brutal (Tiracchina) ghostly 
(Peta) and hellish (Nerayika). These natures^ however civilised we 
may be, may rise in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments 
so long as we are worldlings (Puthujjana). We live for one thought- 
moment just as the wheel rests on the ground at one point, and are 
always in the present The present is constantly slipping into the 
irrevocable past. Now we sow the seed of the future. Now, even 
now, we are creating the hells that we shall be hurled into. Now, 
even now, we are building the heavens that comfortably accommodate 
us. What we shall become is determined by this present thought- 
moment. In just the same way according to Buddhist philosophy 
the impending birth is determined by the immediately preceding 
thought, which is generally the thought volition, or desire that was 
extremely strong during our life-time. Therein, therefore, lies the 
possibility for the Kamma force that manifested in the forms of a 
human being to remanifest itself in the shape of a brute, ghost, deva 
or a human being, or, in other words, for a Kammic descent in one 
bound in the so-called evolutionary scale of forms. 

As there is possibility for a Kammic descent so there is also the 
possibility for the contrary— a Kammic ascent. When the animal is 
to die, for instance, it will experience a moral consciousness that 
will ripen into a human birth. This last thought-moment does not 
wholly depend on any action or thought of the animal, for generally 
it is dull and incapable of morality. It depends on some ancient good 
deed it has done in the round of existence, and, which for a long time 
has been prevented from producing its result. In its last moment 
the animal therefore cherishes idea, desires or images which will cause 
a human birth. 

Poussin, a French writer, illustrates this fact well by the law of 
heredity, A man may be like his grandfather but not like his father. 
The germs of a disease have been introduced into the organism of 
an ancestor; for some generation they remain dormant^ they suddenly 
manifest themselves in actual disease. So intricate is the living com- 
plex, so mysterious the law of heredity, a Westerner says. So intricate 
is the law of Kamma, so mysterious is the effect of Kamma, Buddhists 
would say. 

And now, to come to the most interesting and extremely subtle 
point of our subject; — 

Suppose a person is about to die. From the seventeenth thought- 
moment reckoned backward from the point of death no renewed 
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physical functioning recurs. Material qualities born of Kamma (Kam- 
maja Rupa) arise no more, but those to which came into being before 
the static phase of that thought-moment persists till the time of the 
dying thought and then cease. 

This critical stage may be compared to the flickering of a lamp 
just before it is extinguished. 

To this dying man is presented Kamma, Kamma-nimitta, or Gati- 
nimitta. By Kamma here is meant some action of his whether good 
or bad. It may be a weighty action (garuka Kamma) such as Samadhi 
(established one-pointedness of the mind) or Parricide, and so forth. 
These are so powerful that they totally eclipse all others and appear 
very vividly before the mind’s eye. If experience has afforded nothing 
weighty, he may take for his object of thought a Kamma immediately 
before death (Asaiina Kamma). It would not be far wrong to say that 
most of the soldiers who die fighting would be having a death-proxi- 
mate Kamma, such as the killing of their fellowmen. Consequently 
their re-birth can in no way be desirable. In the abesence of an Asanna 
Kamma a habitual meritorious or demeritorious act (Acinna Kamma) 
is presented, such as stealing in the case of a robber, or the curing 
of the sick in the case of a physician. Failing all these, some casual 
act, that is one of the cumulative reserves of the endless past (Katatta 
Kamma), becomes the object of thought. 

By Kamma-nimitta is meant any sight, sound, smell, taste, touch 
or idea which was obtained at the time of the commission of the 
Kamma, such as knives in the case of a butcher, patients in the case 
of a physician, an object of worship in the case of a devotee, etc. 

Gati Nimitta is some sign of the place where he is to take birth, a 
thing which invariably happens to dying individuals. When these 
indications of the future birth occur, and if they are bad, they can 
be turned into good. This is done by influencing the thoughts of 
the dying man, so that his good thoughts may now act as the proximate 
Kamma, and counteract the influence of the re-productive which is 
about to effect in the next re birth. 

Taking for the object one of the above, a thought-process (Citta- 
vlthi) then runs its course even if the death be an instantaneous one. 
It is said that the fly which is being crushed by a hammer on the 
anvil also experiences such a process of thought before it actually dies. 
Abhidhamma enumerates twenty types of re-birth processes, but as 
space does not permit of their description here, let us imagine for 
the sake of convenience that the dying person is to be reborn in the 
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human kingdom and that the object is some good Kamma. The 
process of decease-consciousness (cuti-citta-vlthij is as follows. 

His Bhavanga consciousness is interrupted, it vibrates for two 
thought-moments and passes away. After which the mind-door conscious- 
ness (Manodvara-vijnana) rises and passes away. Then comes the psycho- 
logically important stage — Javana process, which here runs only for 
five thought- moments by reason of its weakness instead of normally 
seven. As such it lacks all reproductive power, its main function 
being the mere regulation of the new existence. The object in 
the present case being desirable, the consciousness here experiences 
is probably a moral one— automatic or volitional, accompanied by 
pleasure, and connected with knowledge or not, as the case may be. 
The Tadalambana consciousness which has for its function a registering 
or identifying for two moments of the object so percieved may or 
may not follow. After this occurs the death-consciousness (Cuti-citta) 
the last thought-moment to be experienced in present life. There is 
a misconception among some that the subsequent birth is conditioned 
by this thought What actually conditions re-birth, let it be said, is 
not this decease-thought, which in itself has no special function to 
perform, but that which is experienced during Javana process. 

With the ceasing of the consciousness of decease, death actually 
occurs. Then no more material qualities born of mind and food 
(Cittaja and Aharaja Rupa) are produced. Only a series of material 
qualities born of heat (Utuja) goes till the corpse is reduced to dust. 

By death is here meant, according to Abhidamma, the ceasing of 
physic life of one’s individual existence or, to express it in the words 
of a western philosopher, the temporal end of a temporal phenomenon. 
It is not the complete annihilation of the so-called being, for, although 
the organic life has ceased, the force which hitherto actuated it is not 
destroyed. As the Kammic force remains entirely disturbed by the 
distintegration of the fleeting body, the passing away of the present 
consciousness only conditions a fresh one in another birth. In the 
present case the thought experienced whilst dying being a moral 
one, the re-birth-resultant consciousness takes for its material an ap- 
propriate sperm and ovum-cell of’ human parents. Simultaneous with 
its rising spring up the body-decad, sex-decad, and base-decad the seat 
of consciousness-(Kaya-Bhava-Vatthu-Dasaka). The re-birth conscious- 
ness then lapses into the sub-conscious state (Bhavanga). 

^"The new being which is the present manifestation of the stream 
of Kamma-energy is not the same as has not identity with the pre- 
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vious one in its line ; the aggregations that make up its composition 
being different from, and having no identity with, those that make 
up the being of its predecessor. And yet it is not an entirely different 
being, since it is the same stream of Kamma-energy, though modified 
per chance. Just by having shown itself in that last manifestation, 
which now is making its presence known in these perceptible world as 
the new being (Na ca so na ca anno),” 

The tra^nsition of the flux is also instantaneous and leaves no room 
whatever for any intervening stage (antara Wiava). The continuity 
of the ajk death is unbroken in point of tin^. The time duration 
is equal to the time occupied by one thor^ht-moment i.e. less than 
the billionth part of the time occupied by a flash of lightning. The 
only difference between the passing of one thought-moment to an- 
other, so to say, or the dying thought-moment to the re-birth 
consciousness, is that in the latter case a marked preceptible death 
is visible. 

One might say here that a subject cannot exist without an obji|^ 
What then is the object of this sub-conscious state ? The reply is: 
self-same object which was presented to the mind's eye immediately 
before death. 

One might further ask: — Are sperm and ovum-cells always ready 
waiting to take up this re-birth-thought? As Doctor Dahlke says in his 
Buddhism and Science,” this taking hold is not something that has 
law, that runs its appointed course according to definite laws, but 
it is law itself, A point on the ground is always ready to receive 
the falling stone. 

Thus does this process of birth and death ever recur as long as 
this inexorable law of Kamma prevails. 


Narada 



Dates of Early Historical Eecords of Bengal 


It is a well-known fact that epigraphic records are rarely to be 
discovered in Bengal and Magadha and the few that have been 
discovered, being mostly undated or dated in regnal years of kings 
do not, for want of sufficient data, yield definite dates. In such an 
extreme dearth of chronological landmarks in the history of Bengal, 
the European savants of the last century, whenever they came across 
the slightest chronological clues anywhere, sought to verify them 
with commendable zeal. Cunningham thus calculated the date of 
Dharmapala^s accession to the throne to be 831 A.D. (Ardi. Surv. 
Rep„ vol. XV, pp, isof.) Dr, Venis referred the Kamauli plate of 
Vaidyadeva to 1142 A.D. (Ep. Ind., vol. II, p. 349) and Dr. Kielhorn 
found out XO86 A.l>. to be the the date of the Amgachi plate of 
Vigrahapala (Ind. Ant,, xxii, p. 108). Since the advent of Indian 
scholars in the field of archeology in Bengal, when chronological 
reconstruction in light of new materials rendered those dates unten- 
able, this particular aspect of the question remained totally neglected. 
So much so that when the present writer attempted to offer a ten- 
tative chronology of Pala kings based upon the working out of all 
the available epigraphic and literary data, it was held to be ^‘quite 
useless” by an esteemed scholar, who however had his own 
reasons for saying so ; while Mr. R. D. Banerjee summarily 
rejected it as ridiculous. A cogent apolc^y is, therefore, due to 
the scholars, who are yet reluctant to recognise the value of 
astronomical calculations for the purposes of accurate chronology. 
And fortunately for us quite a number of calendrical records 
have been preserved in a work by art author who flourished in the 
very heart of Bengal late in the nth century a.d. These will prove 
even to the most fastidious among historians that the astronomical 
results arrived at with the help of modern tables are based upon 
sound principles and should therefore demand better consideration 
from them. Jimutavahana, the celebrated author of the Dayabhaga 
also wrote the Kaldvivckd, in which a detailed examination of the 
Purnimanta and Amanta schemes of the lunar calendar is carried 
out with the help of a number of figures drawn from actual almanacs 
for the years 1013 and 1014 saka (109I-93 A.D.), A comparison of 
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these figures with those arrived at by calculation with up*to-date 
apparatus is set forth below. 

In the year 1013 Saka: 

(i) On the 17th day of solar Kariika, badi 15 coincided with 
the Citra and Svatl naksatras without touching the Visakha (Kala- 
viveka, p. 64). According to our calculation, on the 17th Kartika 
(==Oct 14, 1091 A.D.) badi 15 began at 23-53 sunrise, ended 

at palas after sunrise the next day, while Svatl began at 30-8 

palas after sunrise and ended at 26-0 palas after sunrise the next 
day, 

(2) In solar Agrahayana, badi 15 coincided with Anuradha and 
Jyestha. On the day in question (Nov. I3=i6th Agrahayana) 

15 ended at 43-23 palas (after mean sunrise) and Anuradha ended at 
38-14 palas the same day. 

(3) In solar Caitra, the first quarter of Uttara-phalgunI ended 
at 15 dandas before the ending moment of stidi 15 (Ibid., p. 46). 

Sudi 15 ended at 50 56/. on the day in question: Uttara-phalguni 
began at 20-33 A ending at 18-26 palas the next day: the first quarter 
of it thus ended at 35-2 palas i.e. 15-54 p^l^s before the ending moment 
of the tiihi (difference of 54 palas only). 

In the year 1014 saka : 

(4) In solar VaiSakha, the latter half of Citra began at 13 dandas 
before the ending moment of sudi 15 (Ibid.^ p. 46). 

On the day in question (March, 1092 A.D.) sudi 15 ended at 15-20 
palaSy Citra ended at 32-20 palas (beginning at 35-43 palas the previous 
day): the incident occurred, therefore, 11-19 palas before the ending 
moment of sudi 15 (difference of r-41 palas only). 

(5) On the Vt^a-samkrZtnti day, sudi 15 began in Svatl and the 
last quarter of Visakha began 8 dandas before the ending moment 
of the tithi (Ibid., pp. 43, 46). 

The Vrm’samkranli occurred dit 2S-S0 palas on the day ; sudi 15 
ended at 35-17 palas the next day and Visakha ended at 44-47 /. the 
next day (beginning at 50-40 palas on the samkranti day) ; the last 
quarter of Visakha began, therefore, at 4-2 palas before the ending mo- 
ment of the iithi (difference of 3-58 palas only), 

(6) In solar Bhadra, badi 14 for 2 or 3 dandas^ then badi 15 and 

on the same day Aslesa for 7 dandas then Magha (Ibid., p. 21). On 
the day (Aug. 5, 1092 A.D.) 15 began at 1-4/. ending the next 

morning, Aslesa ended at 16-42 p, on the same day (in the latter 
case, the difference is 9-42 palas). 
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(7) In solar Pausa, Ardra ended at 13 dandas before sudi 15 
(Ibid., p.42). On the day sudi 15 ended at 47-14/^/^^^ while Ardra ended 
at palas i.e. 12-4 palas before sudi 15 (difference of 56 palas 
only). 

(8) In solar Magha, 15 joins half with Piisya and half with 
Aslesa roughly (Ibid., p, 42). 

On the day sudi 15 ended at 34-44 palas^ beginning at 30-58 palas 
the previous day, while the Pusya ended at 4-47 palas the same day. 

(9) In solar Phalguna, Magha ended at 15 dandas after the beginn- 
ing of sudi 15 (Ibid., p. 43). 

On the day s?idi 15 began at 12-51 palas and the Magha ended at 
31-22 palas i.e, 18-31 after the beginning of^ the iithi (difference of 
3-31 palas only). 

(10) In the end of solar Jyaisfcha sudi 15 began i or 2 dandas 
before Anuradha ended (Ibid., p, 43). 

On the day sudi 15 began at 4-10 palas and the Anuradha ended at 
3-54 palas i.e. just missing the tithi for 16 p, only, 

(11) The most interesting statement is given, however, on page 
1 19 of the work where Jimiltavahana cites the record of Andhuka 
J 3 hatta that in 955 Saka (1033 a.D.) the J ula-samkranti (occurring, 
we find, at 12-5 palas) took place in badi 15 (ending at 20-24 pulas, as 
we find, the same day); the Dhanulysamkranti also in badi 15 (ending at 
51-25 palas while the samkranti was at 35-51 palas) ; but the Vrscika- 
samkranti by the Sun’s aticara (whatever that may mean) in sudi i. 
As a matter of fact, tlie samkrZmti was at 6-26 p. while the sudi 
I began at 6-39 p, i.e. just 13 palas (5 minutes) after. It appears 
that Andhuka Bhatta and the early astronomers with no means of 
ascertaining absolutely accurate results had. in the event of such 
negligible intervals, recourse to a very curious practice of pushing 
on the samkranti to the next tithi by a supposed aticara in the Sun's 
motion. 

It should be noticed that jTmutavahana’s figures are only roughly 
approximate given in whole numbers of dandas and, as he himself 
admits, are subject to correction by i or 2 dandas either way {vide 
p. 42). Considering that our calculations, given in exact palas, are 
about, a hundred times more accurate, the above difierences are quite 
negligible. Only in one case the difference comes up to as much as 
10 dandas and our conviction is that the reading of the text 
is at fault there; it should be amended as sapta-dasa-dan/lan in place 
of sapta-dandan (Ibid., p. 21). It is hardly necessary to state that all 
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these figures are verified according to true calculations only. Jimuta- 
vahana in conclusion gives his emphatic verdict in favour of what 
vve had already stated on the strength of epigraphic evidence (Ind. 
Ant„ 1920, p. 190) viz, the Amanta scheme must prevail over the 
the Purmrmntay the latter being current among the merchants alone 
{Kala.j p. 54^ His ruling in this respect, as in the Hindu Law of 
Successicm, has been uniformly respected in Bengal proper. Jimuta's 
appeal to his sce^^c readers can be repeated here with equal force 
and fitieshness, though after a lapse of eight centuries: 

•'Scholars should respect these findings after acquainting them- 
selves with (the correctness of) these time-calculations from mathema- 
ticians” {Kalavivekay p. ^4). 


II 

The most important literary data bearing on the chronology of 
the Sena kings are found in a few passages in the Adbhntasagara already 
cited by us elsewhere. The work is an encyclopaedia of omens and 
prodigies and consequently in its semi-astronomical character takes 
1090 iSaka, the date of its beginning, as its working year. Thus, 
its method for finding out a year under the Vedmiga Jyotisa cal- 
endar is as follows : 

^‘The remainder of a particular Saka year less 1090^ divided by 
5, would correspond to Sam, Pari, Ida, Anu, and Idu years respec- 
tively in the numerical order.” {Adbhuta,, p, 236). 

So that 1091 ^aka was a Samvatsaray a fact actually found in a 
ms. of the Danasagara. The statement is an important one, as 
forming perhaps the only authentic reference in mediaeval limes to 
a longWost and ancient system. According to Garga^s scheme of 
the calendar a coincidence of Magha sudi i with the Sun in the begin- 
ning of Dhanisfcha and the moon also in Dhanistha (the winter 
solstice having shifted long ago) is indispensable to start the five- 
years^ cycle of the Vedanga Jyotisa. This is actually the case in 
the year 1091 iSaka (1170 A.D.)> when on January 19, there was 
Magha sudi i, badi 15 having ended the previous night at 57' 47 palas: 
Dhanistha began at p, 47-54 the previous night and ended at 53-50 palas 
the same day: the Sun with a longitude of 295® was also in the begin- 
ning of Dhanistha. It is apparent that in the year 1170 A.D., a 
necessary adjustment by the dropping of an adkika masa, as explained 
by the late Mr. Pillai (Ind. Chronology, p. 450) took place in the 
calendar. This cycle is, however, found to be in variance with the 
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Annuary given by the same scholar (Ibid., pp. 454f.) and it is our 
contention that strictly the Annuary is wrong and should be properly 
adjusted. For in Feb. 2, 1897 A.D„ the Sun's longitude was 29i'8*, 
which is not exactly in Dhanistha (293*3°). Quite in consonance 
with the Adbhutasagaray we can start a cycle in Feb. 5, 1905 A.D. (after 
735 years or 21 cycles of 35 years each: cf. Ib., p. 456) when there 
was Magha sudi i (which began at 24 daridas the previous day) 
and Dhanistha (began at 27-40 /. the previous day): the Sun with a 
longitude of 293*8° just reached Dhanistha. So that a strictly correct 
Annuary can be constructed for a cycle of 35 years, the next adjust- 
ment taking place in Feb. 9, 1940 A,D. (not in 1935 A.D.). 

The figure 1090 is similarly incorporated in the formula for de- 
termining a year under the Jovian cycle of 60 years {Adbhuta^^. 
125) and that for calculating the Var0dhifa {\h,y p. 235). Under 
the Saptarqi cycle, the year selected is however 1082 Saka, instead 
of the usual 1090, which could easily have been selected. There 
must have been some reasons for this deviation here and it is our 
surmise that the year 1082, falling in the beginning of his reign, 
probably marked the coronation ceremony of Ballala, his regnal year 
actually beginning a little earlier (1158 A.D.). In the year 1082 
iSaka (= 1160 A.D.) the completed 61 years^ stay in Visakha 

(Ib., p. 203), Here we find a clue to the right explanation of a con- 
vention that has appeared ridiculous to all European scholars (cf. 
G. R* Ka^^e: Hindu Astronomy, p. 16)— the Saptarsis are supposed 
apparently by an asrtronomical fiction to spend 100 years in each 
N^$atra (Br. Samhita, XIII, 4). This convention, as the late Dewan 
Bahadur Fillai alone has stated (loc. cit„ p. 483) is merely equivalent 
to a reckoning by centuries. The Adbhuta, calculates by taking the 
fictitious ^longitude of the Saptarsis at the beginning of the Kali 
Yuga to be in A^vini (and not Krttika as in ancient reckoning) and 
thus in 1082 i§aka {^4261 Kali Yuga Era) they have completed one 
revolution (in 2700 years) and after occupying 15 naksatras in 15 
centuries, they are now 61 years in the i6th nak§atra Visakha. The 
statement is, therefore, nothing but a mention of the Kali Yuga Era 
in the language of an astronomical fiction. 

The above date of the Adbiu/asagara, thus figuring correctly ii) 
the very technique of the work in several places, has been shown by 
us to be in accord with the historical and literary references of the 
period, counting about a dozen in all (Ind. Ant., 1922, pp. 145 ff. ). 
But Mr, R. D. Banerjee, who professes too much of the scientific 
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nature of his historical researches, in the second edition of his 
History of Bengal (vol. I), would still stick to his old views, 
deliberately remaining blind to the numerous adverse references, and 
touching only the most shaky one^ among them, though they are, he 
says, nothing new to him. Further he has made the statement that the 
present writer has cut a most ludicrous figure in proving, what as a 
matter of fact he has himself nowhere disputed, viz. Ballala’s author- 
ship of the Addhutasagara and the Danasagara {vide History of 
Bengal, vol. I, p. 336). 

The Mymensingh Copperplate inscription of Vi^varupasena, son 
of Laksmana, only recently discovered and published by M, M. 
Haraprasada Sastri (Ind. Hist. Quarterly, vol. II, p. 84) has fortu- 
nately preserved an important clue to its date, unnoticed by the 
editor. One of the grants (of Kumara Purusottama) ratified by the 
plate was made on ‘^chaturclasl-vyapiutthana-dvadasyam’' (1. 24 

reverse) i.e. in a year where the Utthana-dvadasi or the Kartika stidi 
12 fell on a tryahasparha day, joining with the 14th tithi, the 13th 
tithi being suppressed. This is by no means of frequent occurrence. 
As a matter of fact our calculations extending over a century and a 
half (i 1 22-1272 A.D.) actually yield only two dates: 

( 1 ) In 1247 A.D. (Oct, 13) the tithi in question — Kartika sudi 12 
ended at i-2 palas after mean sunrise and sudi 13 ended at 1-15 palas 
before the next sunrise, 

(2) In 1271 A.D. (Oct. 17) similarly sudi 12 ended at 3-44 /. 
after sunrise and sudi 13 ended at 1-45 p, before the next sunrise. 

There is nothing to choose between these two dates, though in 1271 
A.D. the incident of a tryahasparha is of greater certainty by reason 
of the longer margins either way. This date of Visvarupa, is another 
death-blow to Mr. Banerjee’s favourite theory — unless it is held that 


I The Saduktikarnamria written in 1206 A.D. by the son of a 
protege of King Laksmanasena points to the latter half of 12th cen- 
tury A, D. as the probable date of that king. Mr, Banerjee 
ignores the word probable. According to him (loc. cit., p, 327) Laks- 
mana reigned for 30 years from 1119 A.D. and thus flourished in the 
first half of the century. If a man is found to be flourishing, say, 
in 1906 A.D„ we should be seeking for his father’s period of activity 
in the last half (18501900) of the last century, rather than its first 
half (18001850). 
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Visvarupa born, say, towards the end of his father's reign, lived for 
more than a century and reigned for more than three quarters of it 
The earlier dates, where the 13th tithi (here necessarily of less than 
60 dandas' duration), just escaped from being suppressed by a small 


margin are given below for the curious readers: 
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sufficient data for verification, those connected with the chronology 
of the Pala kings are dealt with separately below. There are two more 
remaining, of which one the Nartesvara Image inscription of Layaha- 
candra, dated Asadha badi 14, Thursday and Pusya of the 8th 
year ( 1914, p. 88) — refers to a king of unknown age and con- 
nection and is thus incapable at present of yielding any definite date 
by a choice from among the many possible ones. The other is the 
delightful record of Nanyadeva cited by us elsewhere (Ind. Ant,, 1922). 
In the whole domain of Bengal and Magadha antiquities there is not 
another record with such a date of marvellous accuracy. It states 
that Nanyadeva “made an erection in the simha-lagna (i.e. early morn- 
ing) of a Saturday in (solar) iSravana, the tithi being sukla 7 and the 
Naksatra Svati in the year lOipl^aka,” On July 18, IC97A.D. (1019 Saka) 
which was a Saturday and the 23rd day of solar Sravana, sudi 7 ended 
at 32-28 palas after sunrise and Naksatra Svati ended at ^i-^^palas 
after sunrise the same day. This accurate verification is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the genuineness of the record, which may not be 
traced to any authoritative work,' 


I Mr. Banerjee is quite unable to appreciate the scientific value 
of this record. On the contrary, he cries shame upon us for 

confessing our inability to trace the record to its original 
source. It is, nevertheless, quoted by a number of distinguished 
authors, including the late Dr. Vidyabhusana (Indian Logic, p. 531) 
L H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 1 8 
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III 

Mr. R.D. Banerjee has recorded a warning to those scholars engaged 
in historical researches, who feel aggrieved to abandon their former 
views (op. cit, vol. I, p» 329). But he himself would not give up his 
old favourite theories though exploded by later researches. The whole 
chronology of the Pala dynasty, as constructed by him in the new 
edition of his work, stands upon two favourite theories of his — the date 
of Dharmapala^s accession to the throne between 79O and 795 A.D. 
on the one hand (loc. cit., p. 178), and on the other, the origin of 
the Laksmana Samvat of 1119A.D. as marking the beginning of 
Laksmanasena’s reign. As he would still stick to them, palpable 
blunders like the following crept into his work. 

(1) Dharmapala, who came to the throne between 790 and 795 A,D„ 
reigned for at least 32 years and according to Mr. Banerjee for about 
35 years (p. 199). So the next reign of Devapala should accordingly 
start somewhere between 825 and 830 A.D. In the first edition of his 
work, Devapala is stated to have reigned precisely from 825 A.D., 
but in the 2nd edition, the date of Devapala is made to begin, after a 
correction, from 820 a.d. (p. 215) ! 

(2) The total length of the reigns of the eight kings from Dharma- 
pala to Mahipala I counts to be at least 240 years and according to 
Mr. Banerjee it is 250 years. Mahl palais death should accordingly 
occur in 1040 A.D. (or 1030 A.D. at the earliest). But Mr. Banerjee 
states 1025 A.D. (p. 250). 

(3) Nayapala dies according to him in about 1045 A.D. (It cannot 
be earlier in view of his s3mchronism with Atisa who wrote to him 
from Nepal in 1041 a.d.) The length of the following reigns up to 
the eighth year of Madanapala counts at the least possible calcula- 
tion (allowing only 2 years to the four reigns of Mahipala II, Sura- 
pala II, Kumarapala and Gopala III) to be 65 years. So that the 


and Mr. J. M. Roy (History of Dacca, vol II, p. 317). None of them 
could cite the original source, nor would Mr. Banerjee (loc, cit, p. 
336). If it is held to be a fabrication, it must be a most remarkable 
fabrication in the field of Indian antiquities, with an accuracy of 
details impossible to work out without the help of quite modern 
chronological tables. 
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8th year of Madanapala falls in iiio A.D. at the earliest. But Mr, 
Banerjee still holds that Vijayasena, who died according to him not 
later than iio8 A.D., conquered Varendra after the 8th year of Madana- 
pala (pp. 312, 317). In such a state of things obtaining in Mr. 
Banerjee's history of Bengal, it is our duty to make independent 
investigation on the subject. 

The history of the Pala dynasty of Bengal may be regarded as 
dividing broadly into two distinct periods, viz., (a) from the election 
of Gopala I to the Kamboja usurpation, and (b) from the reign of 
Mahipala I to the final dissolution. An attempt was made by us 
in a paper to fix the dates of the kings of the second period in greater 
details than was hitherto reached. Prof. R. C. Mazumdar has since 
published in the (1921, p. iff.) a valuable paper on the 

Pala chronology. It has become necessary in light of newer materials 
to reconsider the chronology put forth by Profi Mazumdar along 
with the one I had published (Ind. Ant., 1920, pp. i89f.). Prof. Mazum- 
dar foreshadowed his main paper by a note 1920, pp. 300 ff.) 

in which he threw doubts on Mr. R. D. Banerjee^s identifications 
of Pala kings mentioned in four Mss. colophons. As three of these 
colophons were utilised by me in my paper, I have to state the 
reasons that led me to accept Mr, Banerjee’s identifications. It 
goes of course without saying that the Mss. themselves do not specify 
the kings. But the learned Prof, has been, we are afraid, so 
over-cautious as to forget the simple truth that the Ms. written 
in the iSth year of GopMa at Vikramasila, (/. R. A, 5 ., 1910, pp. 
i5of.) can neither refer to the reign of Gopala I, which falls much 
too early, nor to that of Gopala III, who was too short-lived. Facts 
of history will similarly decide in favour of referring the Mss, in ques- 
tion to the reign of Mahipala I generally in preference to Mahipala 
II. For, it is doubtful, if Mahipala II ever reigned for a length of 
six years and even if he did, his sixth year falling presumably towards 
the end of his reign, must have been marked by the great and suc- 
cessful Kaivarta revolt, enough to preclude the possibility of peaceful 
subjects referring to it in such full glory as ^'pravardhamana-kalyana- 
vijayarajyo” (Palas of Bengal, p. 75). The short length and nature 
of Mahipala IPs reign of oppression, which began in bad policy 
(^‘anltikarambhamaya®) and ended in a successful Kaivarta revolt, 
were possibly among the reasons that led Vaidyadev.i, as they would 
lead any other peaceful subject, to shun his name. It seems there- 
fore somewhat hypercritical on the part of Prof. Mazumdar to question 
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the decent identifications of Mr, Banerjee as far as Mss. of the leign 
of Mahipala and Gopala are concerned,^ 

I appreciate, however, his doubts on the identification of Vigra- 
hapala, as I can now offer better reasons for assigning a fairly long 
reign to Vigrahapala III. In the Manahali grant, Vigrahapala III, 
is stated to have reigned ^‘for a long time ^ (sasaty eva dram jaganti 
janake — verse 15). Moreover, a short reign of 12 years to Vigrahapala 
III leaves a good margin to be added on to the known length of 
Nayapala’s reign (15 years). But we must not lengthen the latter’s 
reign if we can help it for the following reason. The Bangad plate 
of Mahipala I, dated in his 9th year (Ep. Ind., XIV, 328) gives the 
following account of its engraver at the end : 

posallgrama-niryata-vibhramaditya-sununa / 
idam sasanam utkirnam srlmahidharasilpina // 

The Amgachi plate of the 12th year of Vigrahapala III (Ib., XIV, 
293) gives again the following account of its engraver in line 49 : 

posahgrama-niryata-mahldharadeva-sununa / 
idam §asanam utkirnam sasidevena silpina // 

These would clearly establish the relation of father and son between 
the two engravers, who are separated, however, by the truly vast 
interval of 67 (i.e. 40+15 + 12) years. We sliould not therefore, 
further increase that interval even by a single year if we cati help it. 
That the isth year of Nayapala possibly marked the end of his 
reign is also clear from the fact that three Gaya inscriptions of the 
same man Visvaditya or Visvarupa are dated, two in the iSth year of 
Nayapala and one in the 5th year of Vigrahapala III (Palas of 
Bengal^ pp. 81-2). 

The chronology of the later Pala kings may be very approximately 
determined by the working of the following data: 


I His inglorious reign is in our opinion hinted at covertly in the 
Manahali grant: ‘^Sriman Mahipala iti dvitlyo, dvijesamaulih sivavad 
babhuva’’ This apparently means “Mahipala the second was like 
siva a dvijeiamauli i.e, devoted to the Brahmins.’" (The meaning 
second given in Gaudalekhamala, p. 156, is wrong 
rhetorically). The covert meaning would be something like this, 
though it is far-fetched I Mahipala who was dvitiya “having a match"" 
(not matchless), had his mauli i.e. lands, owned by birds and snakes 
{dvtjehd). 
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(1) The date of Vaidyadeva’s grant; visuvat samkranii combined 
to a Hari-vasara, 

(2) The date of RamapSla^s demise as given in the Sekasuhhodaya. 

(3) The date of Mahlpala I : in his 6th year, Kartika badi 13 
was a Tuesday. 

Between 1100 and 1150 A.D. there are altogether seven dates 
roughly combining visuvat with HarivTisara 1104, 15, 19, 23, 34, 38 
and 42. In H15 on the sanikranti day (March 24) there was dvadasi 
throughout and trayodasl for 3-15 only, the Hari-vasara^ 
fore, falling on the previous day. This is also the case in 1134 
(trayodasl for 37-13 /. on the samkranti day). In 1123 again on the 
sainkranti day, there was dasavii for full 30-54 /. and ekadasl later, 
a combination stigmatised in a separate section in the Kalaviveka 
(dasamlyuktanam nisedhavacanani, pg. 441-51). So also in 1104 (da§a- 
ml for 41-6 p, on the Samkranti day) and^Ti^ A. D. (dasaml for only 
038 p, ekadasi ending at 4-17 p, the next day). 

The pet theory of Mr. Banerjee that the Laksmana era starts from 
king Laksmana*s accession, has been mainly responsible for the trend 
among recent scholars to seek for the date of Madanapala^s accession 
to the throne in the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. at the latest. 
It now appears to us that the original view of Dr. Venis is not far 
from the truths for though his date, 1142 ad., is to be rejected on 
technical grounds, the date we now decide upon — 1138 A.D. — is near 
enough. Our reasons for rejecting now the earlier date, 1119A.D. 
are more than one. King Govindacandra of Kanauj, whose reign 
extended from 1114 to 1154 A.D., had for one of his queens Kurhara- 
devi, a daughter of Devaraksita of Magadha and Pithi. We find 
in the Ramacarita that this Devaraksita was a son-in-law of Mahan a, 
who quelled his hostility towards Ramapala and he was dead when 
RamapSla was preparing against the Kaivarta rebel. For Bhimayasas 
was the then king of Magadha and Plthl. It is thus clear that 
KumaradevI was born sometime before the great campaign, which 
presumably took place not later than the second decade of Ramapala's 
reign. With circa mo A,D. as the date of Ramapala's death, Kumara* 
devi becomes almost too old for Govindacandra. On the other hand, 
Ramapala whose death synchronised with that of his uncle Mahana 
and who became already famous in his father's reign, should not be 
too far removed from the 3rd quarter of the iith century A.D. Recon- 
ciling these two factors we should seek for the date of Ramapala's 
death circo> 1120 A.D, 
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Bhimayasas has been described in the commentary of the Rama- 
carita (2/5) as *‘kanyakubjarajavajinI-ganthana-(? gahjana>bhujahga.’^ 
Mr. Banerjee (vol. p.256) referred the incident conveyed by this epithet 
to a period before the rise of the Gahrawal dynasty under Candra- 
deva. We are inclined^ however, to read in this epithet a curious 
parallel of an event of the previous generation. Just as Mahana’s 
victory over Devaraksita seemed to have secured the hand of the 
victor's daughter for the vanquished, Bhimayasa's victory possibly 
over old Candradeva or his regent son Madanapala, secured for the 
son of the vanquished, the hand of the victor’s relative (sister or niece?) 
Kumaradevl. At any rate, the successor of Devaraksita cannot be 
reasonably supposed to have been active before the time of the grand- 
father of Devaraksita's son-in-law. 

Dr. Mazumdar strikes an original note, but we are afraid an impo- 
ssible one, in the interpretation of the Kamauli plate: viz. Kumarapala 
was the reigning monarch when that document was drawn up, the 
year 4 of the plate referring if not to the very reign of Kumarapala, 
to that of Vaidyadeva in Kamarupa when the former was still alive. 
Kumarapala, though eulogised abundantly in the plate, has been denied 
the epithet “srf’ and it would be outrageous to his sovereignty if his 
ex-minister — ‘^dearer to him than his own life" — proclaims himself in 
such full glory as Paramamahesvara etc. The complete independence 
borne out by these epithets was possibly declared, as has been reason- 
ably supposed, during the disorders about the time of Gopala III 
and the regnal year 4 of course refers to the (independent) rule of 
Vaidyadeva in Kamarupa and not certainly to that of his former 
patron. Dr. Mazumdar is evidently troubled over the fact that 
Vaidyadeva stops with the mention of Kumarapala. We don't see 
however, why we should not rest content, in the present state of our 
knowledge, with the explanation that has been offered for this viz. 
Vaidyadeva severed his allegiance to the weak king Madanapala, 
who may have been implicated in the probable murder of Gopala III. 

The Kamauli plate being thus referred to the year 1138 A.D., 
March 113S A.D. fell in the ist year of Vaidyadeva. Kumarapala 
and Gop-lla III died therefore sometime before that. This date is 
confirmed in our opinion by another epigraphic evidence though of 
a very doubtful significance. The Manahali plate of Madanapala 
records a land grant made in ‘‘Sarnvat 8 candragatya c^xXxdikarma- 
dine The unique word karmadina seems to refer to a rare com- 
bination — ^*^candragat)ra caitradine 15" simply would suffice to mean 
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a Caitra purninia which occurs every year. In the year 1141 a.d. 
(March 24) there was a purnima coinciding with the Caitra samkranti. 
We are inclined to believe that it is possibly this special combination 
(karmadina) that occasioned the recital of the Mahabharata and the 
gift of the land. The beginning of Madanapala's reign falls under this 
assumption early in 1134 A.D. 

Considerable improvement is possible in the interpretation of the 
verse in Sekamdkodaya recording Ramapala^s death, which we 
sought to verify in our previous paper. In ‘‘sake yugmavenu-randhra- 
gate (?)’^ the word yugma undoubtedly means 2, it can never mean 
“double” and never qualify a following noun in that sense. Moreover 
yamaiithi better means badi 14 for on krisna caturdaSi it was custo- 
mary to invoke the 14 yamas (vide Kalaviveka, p. 471: also Visnu- 
dharmottara, III, 187 — yamavratavarnana — p. 389). The date thus 
recorded is Asvina masa, badi 14, Thursday. There are three possible 
dates between iioo and 1135 a.d., when the combination took place 
viz. Sep. 7, 1 1 16; Sep. 23, 1120; and Sep. 20, 1123 A.D. Of these the 
year 1120 A.D. (badi i ended at 34-20 on Thursday, Sep. 23 = 
Asvina 27) corresponds to the iSaka year 1042 ending with the number 
2 (yugma). Ramapala's death thus occurred in the forenoon (“sapta- 
ghatikopari” according to the Sekasubhodaya) of Sep. 23, Ii20 A.D. 
Accordingly the unfortunate /acum in the reading of the year in the 
verse, where two short syllables are wanting to complete the metre, 
can be filled up with the least possible change in the following 
manner: 

For iSake yugmavenu-randhragate 

read Sake yugmaka-veda-randhra-ku-gate (1042) 

Mr. Banerjee (loc. cit. pp. XIII and 336) again mistakes a 
“suggested emendation” in my previous paper for an “arbitrary change of 
reading” (yatheccha parivartana) and dismisses the whole paper with a 
broad grin as being “based” upon it (pratisthita). We have to repeat 
what we had stated before that the verse in q.ueslion was regarded to be 
a genuine record by the late Mr. Batavyala who brought it to light, 
it received remarkable corroboration from the Ramacarita and, last 
of all, it has the honour of being quoted, though in a foot-note, in 
the ultra-scientific history of Mr. Banerjee himself in both the editions. 
Kumarapala thus gets a reign of 12 years in our scheme. Mr. Banerjee 
assigns a very short length to his reign, which is somewhat incom- 
patible with the fairly lengthy reference to him in the Kamauli 
plate. 
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In the 6th year of Mahlpala I, Kartika badi 13 coincided witii 
Tuesday (Buddhist Mss., p. 2). The probable dates between 972 and 
997 A.D. are the following:^ 

Nov. 2, 986 A.D. badi 13 ended at 59-15 palas after mean sunrise 
Nov. 18^ 990 » 3'20/. ,, o 

Nov. 14, 993 „ 39-30/- »» 

We are now in favour of the latest date^ 993 A.D,, for the Tibetan 
authorities are unanimous in their statement that Nayapala came 
to the throne ftist at the time when Atisa left for Tibet in 1039 
A.D. Taranatha (Schiefner p. 244) states this on the authority of all 
previous biographical works. The reference is probably to the coro 
nation. At any rate 1039 A.D. fell very early in the reign of Naya- 
pala. 

The chronology of the later Pala kings may thus be fixed in the 
following manner: 

Length of reign 


Mahlpala I 

988-1036 A.D. 

48 years 

Nayapala 

1036-1050 

15 

Vigrahapala III 
Mahlpala II ^ 

1050-1076 

26 

and y 

Surapala 11 J 

1076-I078 

3 

Ramapala 

1078-1120 

42 

Kumarapala 

1120-1132 

... 12 

Gopala III 

1132-33 

... I or 2 

Madanapala 

1134-ay^. 1153 

20 

Govindapala 

ezre. 1153-1161 

8 


It should be noted that we have stated 1161 A.D. as the date of 
the final destruction of the Pala kingdom on the strength of the Gaya 
inscription of 1175 A.D. as interpreted by us (Ind. Ant, 1922, pp, I 55 ' 6 ). 
For reasons stated above Mahlpala I, Nayapala, Mahipala II and 
^urapala II are not likely to get longer reigns by future discoveries. 
Even if they do there is sufficient margin left before 988 A.D. to accom- 


I For the curious reader I give below the results if the reference 
be to the reign of Mahlpala 11. Between 1058 and 1082 A.D., there 
are only two dates in the Amanta scheme — -Nov. 9, 1064 A.r. and 
Nov. 22, 1071 A.D.: his date of accession to the throne would then 
be either 1059 1066 A.D.| none of which are suitable. 
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modate them accordingly. In the event of Vigrahapala III and 
Ramapala getting longer reigns, which is equally unlikely, we shall 
have to reject the verification of the Sekhasubhodaya verse. In the 
present state of our knowledge, however, the scheme we have drawn 
above does not militate against any known facts of history. In the 
Belabo grant of Bhojavarma, king Jatavarma is stated to have defeated 
among others, Divya, the Kaivarta rebel, ^ We had elsewhere accepted 
as genuine the traditional date of Syamalavarma’s accession to the 
throne (1072 A,D.). This can be well adjusted on the assumption that 
the beginnings of Kaivarta unrest occurred in the reign of Vigraha- 
pala III, who was helped by his immediate kin Jatavarma (both 
being sons-in-law of Karna Cedi). 

The death of Mahipala I according to a tradition as recorded 
by Taranath (Schiefner, p. 225) synchronises with that of the Tibetan 
king Khri-ral. Recently a writer in the Sahitya Parisat Patrika (1333 
B. S. p. 52-3) fixed 1038 A.D. as the date in question, assuming that 
Khri-ral is identical with king Lha Lhama YeSe-hod, whose former 
name was Khor-re. Though the date marvellously fits in our chro- 
nology, we have to reject the identification of Khri-ral, on which it 
rests. For Khri-ral is known to be the same as the famous king Ral- 
pacan (vide Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 223: Vidyabhusana, Indian 
Logic, p. 517, referring to Csoma de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p, 185). 

We are able now to work out the chronology of the earlier Pala 
kings in fuller details in light of new materials. We had mentioned 
in our previous paper that Gopala II is stated in the epigraphic re- 
cords to have reigned for a long time {cirataram). This is now 
amply corroborated by a Ms. colophon. A Buddhist work — Maitreya 
Vyakarana — was copied in the 57th year of Gopala II, whose reign 
thus becomes the longest of the whole dynasty. It is a pity that this 
most important colophon remained so long entirely unnoticed and 
escaped even the eyes of Mm. H. P. Sastrl, who passes it without any 
remark in his Descriptive Catalogue of Buddhist Mss. (p.i 3 )* The newly 
discovered Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala is dated in his 39th year. 
The Bargaon stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala is dated in his 

I The verse in question (v. 8 of the Belabo grant), it should be 
noticed, contains without much exaggeration a statement of the earthly 
achievements of Jatavarma, whose sudden connection with '^celestiar’ 
{divya) arm becomes therefore out of place in the phrase, '‘nindan 
divyabhujasriyam.’* 

I, H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 


19 
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24th year (Ind. Ant, 1918, p. in). All these data produce an almost 
impossible situation^ rendering untenable the date of the Kamboja 
usurpation of 966 A.D., as referring to the reign of Vigrahapfila IL 
For the total length of years from Devapala to Gopala II comes up to 
177 (39 + 3 + 54+24 + 57) at least. This either places Dharmapala's 
death before (966— 177) 789 A.D., which is before the time of Govinda, 
or places the accession of Vigrahapala II to the throne in 970 A.D. 
at the earliest. The date of Kamboja usurpation (966 a.d.) will then 
have to be referred to the reign of Gopala II, who is credited, how- 
ever, in all the epigraphic records with a decidedly peaceful reign. 
The only reasonable solution we think possible is to reject as doubtful 
the stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala as deciphered by Mr. Banerjee. 
It is not very likely that Rajyapala coming between two enormously 
long reigns of Narayanapala (54 years) and Gopfila II (57 years) 
reigned for a good length of 24 yearsA In the Bargaon inscription 
the figure 24 was perhaps carelessly placed after Samvat and is to 
go with marga-dine, where the figure is wanting. Or like the in- 
scriptions of Mahendrapala, the record probably refers to the Gurjara 
Pratihara king Rajyapala.- 

Another happy date has been worked out from the two identical 
inscriptions of Surapala I. The editor of the inscriptions, Prof. Cha- 
kravarti, referred them to the reign of ^urapala II {JASB., 1908, 
p. 107). Against this Mr. Banerjee, on palaeographical grounds, re''erred 
them to ^urapala I (Palas of Bengal, p. 57), which is much 
more likely, ^urapala II is not mentioned in the Ramacarita to have 
ever sat on the throne. His mention in the Manahali Grant may have 
been occasioned by a few months^ so-called reign in those troubled 
times when he found himself helpless and deserted as the significant 
words ^‘ekah sahasasarathih^^ sufficiently bear out. There cannot, 
therefore, be any doubt that the inscriptions refer to ^urapala I. 
The dating of the inscriptions has not yet been carefully scrutinised. 
'^Samvat 2 dvirasadha badi iP' was the reading of Prof. Chakravarti. 


1 King Rasapala, the nearest approach to the name Rajyapala, 
is stated in Tibetan books to have reigned for 12 years only : Schief- 
ner's Taranatha, p. 214 : also p. 205 fn. referring to Lassen, III, 730 f. 

2 Curiously the language of the Bargaon inscription e.g. ‘‘Raja- 
p^la^ievaraje’^ is like that of one of the in.scriptions of Mahendrapala 
(vide Plate XXXI in the Falas of Bengal) corrupt. 
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But in the plate accompanying his paper, the figure after Samvat is 
most clearly 3 and not 2. Prof. Chakravarti evidently took the 
unusual word "dvih” to be a repetition in word of the figure after 
Saipvat. But the real interpretation has been hitherto entirely missed 
by all scholars. The word "dvirasac^ha” is a well-known technical 
term in Indian astronomical and Smrti literature. There is a separate 
section named “Dvirasadha-viveka” in jTmutavahana’s Kalaviveka (pp. 
i69-I74'i. The word primarily means an adhika masa falling in Saura 
Asadha and secondarily in a wider sense any adhika masa falling 
within the first six months of the year (Vaisakha to ASvina). It has been 
used here in the first narrow sense to indicate the exact month. Now, 
there were adhika Asadha months in the years 822, 833, 841, and 852 
A.D. Of these possible dates, 822 and 833 are too early, placing 
Dharmapala’s death in 792 A.D. at the latest. 852, on the other hand, 
is too late, placing Vigrahapala IPs accession to the throne in 987 

a 

A.O. at the earliest. The date of the inscriptions is therefore 841 A.D. 
Devapala's death is thus fixed within a year before June, 839 A.D. 
and Dharmapala's accession to the throne cannot be dated later than 
770 A. Do thus remarkably supporting our previous conjecture (Ind. Ant, 
1920, p. 193). 

The Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala con- 
tains a verifiable datum: Bhadra-bahula-pancaml combined with Satur- 
day. Cunningham (ASB.y XV, p. 150-1) tried to work it out and 
selected '*856 A.D. as the 26th year of Dharmapala’'. After him no scholar 
seems to have attemped to fix the date in the light of recent materials. 
Before giving fny results in details, an attempt is made to arrive at the 
earliest possible date of Gopala I. A mass of ill-digested historical 
and legendary matter is found in the Tibetan histories, bearing on 
the reigns of Gopala I and his immediate successors. A careful 
examination of some of this matter would throw some new light on 
the early Pala chronology. Taranatha, it is true, gave a wrong gene- 
alogy of the first three Pala kings, but the correct genealogy was 
not altogether unknown among Tibetan historians, one of whom at 
least — Buston — gave it and was held to be more reliable by Sum-po 
(Pag Sam, preface, p. iii). Taranatha records in a true historical spirit 
the views of two ancient historians on the exact date of Gopala's elec- 
tion to the throne. According to Indradatta, Gopala was elected 
one year after what must have been a famous event in those times 
viz. the death of one ‘^Acarya Mlmamsaka,*' while according to Kse- 
mendrabhadra it was seven years after that event (Schiefner : p. 204). 
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It is not known who is exactly meant by Acarya Mimaiusaka, but 
whoever it is--cither Kumarila or Prabhakara — the event evidently 
dates back to the early decades of the 8th century A.D. 

Gopala is credited with the establishment of the Odantapurl vihara 
near Nalanda (Taranatha, p, 206). It is stated in the Pag Sam that the 
famous Samye monastery of Tibet was erected after the model of the 
Odantapurl vihara and the date of its erection is said to be 749 A.D. 
(p. 171: also Indian Logic, p. 517)- Santaraksita, who worked in that 
monastery, ‘'was born in the reign of Gopala and died in that of 
Dharmapala” (Pag Sam, p. 112). Gopala, during whose reign Santa- 
rak^ita was born, say 40 years before 749 A.D., must then have come to 
the throne somewhere between 690 and 710 A.D. Both Taranatha (p. 
205) and Sumpo (p. no) state that Gopala was a contemporary of king 
^rlharsa of Kasmir. In our opinion the Tibetan historians had con- 
fused three kings of the same name Sriharsa Srlharsa of Kasmir, 
the famous Harsavardhana and Sri-Harsadeva of Kamarupa (whose 
son-in-law was reigning in 759 A.D. (Ind. Ant., IX. p. 178) The last 
of these pobably was meant to be the king who was contempora- 
neous with Gopala I. These three Tibetan references point roughly 
to the first half of the 8th century a.d. as the probable date of Gopala. 
A mass of legendary matter in a worse state of confusion is found 
also in the Jmna biographies of Bappa-bhatti, where the persistent 
mention of king Dharmapfila as a contemporary of Yafiovarman or 
his son Ama, may just be taken in conformity with the Tibetan 
evidence, as a piece of history pointing to the middle of the 8th century 
A.D. as the date of Dharmapala. Accordingly we extend our calcu- 
lations (to about 75 5 a.d.) with the following results, referring to the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala. 


A manta scheme. 

In 796 a.d. (Aug. 27, Saturday) Bhadra badi 5 for 57-32 palas 

(mean).^ Under true system the tithi ended at 0-47 p. (Surva S 1 or 

2-6/. (Arya S.) the next day, which was Sunday 

In ?93 (Aug. 3,) ,I,e mean tithi ended a. .'9-33 p. b„, the true 

HaJ 1, " “Id-ZOA (Arya S.) the previous 

day, which was a Friday. 

.I, "lean tithi ended at 47-52 p. and 

the true Whi at 59-46/. (Ssrya S.) or 58-3 (Arya S.) 

n 7 (Augjg) the mean tithi for too/, and according to the Arya 
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S. true tithi for only 0-25 the same day, but according to the Surya 

S. true tithi ended at S9-42 the previous day, which was a Friday. 

In 776 (Sep. 7, Saturday) the mean tithi ended at 54*15 and the 
true tithi at 21-58 />. (Surya S.) or 22-40 p, (Arya S.) 

773 (Sep. u) the mean tithi ended at 16-22 /. and the true 
tithi at 10-23 p, (Surya) or 8-25 p, (Arya). 

In 769 (Aug. 26) the mean tithi for 44*1 r /. and the true tithi for 
42-11 p, (Surya). 

In 762 (Aug. 14) the mean tithi for 35 p. and the true tithi for 
49' 30 p* (Surya), but the lunar month in which the tithi is included 
was an adhika masa. 


Purniman ta scheme^ 

In 792 A.D (Aug. 12 Sunday) the true tithi ended at 5 i '40 P- 
In 785 (July 30^ Saturday) the true tithi ended at 58-12 but 
the mean tithi ended the next day. 

In 782 (Aug. 3, Saturday) the true tithi ended at iS'S^/- 
In 779 (Aug. 7, Saturday) ,. 15-0 p. 

In 7^5 (Aug. 10, Saturday) „ 48-0 but the 

mean tithi ended the next day. 

Though we have given, for the curious readers, both mean and tme 
calculations (in both the Amanta and Purnimanta schemes), we would 
confine ourselves to the Amanta and the true dates alone ; for true 
calculations of tithis already came into operation since the times of 
Varahamihira (6th cent. A.D.) and were certainly in vogue in the 8th 
century A.D. The tithi of the Eran Pillar Inscription of the Gupta 
period dated 484 A.D. has already been worked out similarly under 
the true system (Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p. I 57 )« The following five 
dates are therefore available as marking the beginning of Dharmapala’s 
reign:— 737, 744, 748, 751, and 764 A.D, In 737, the month is inaus- 
picbus being an adhika masa: the dale besides seems too early. 764 
on the other hand seems a bit too late, allowing about 36 years' reign 

to Dharmapala. There is nothing whatever to choose between the 

three remaining dates — 744, 748, and 751 A.D. 

The chronology of the earlier Pala kings may thus be tentatively 
fixed in the following manner: — 

Length of reign 

Gopala I circ. 700744 A. D. 45 years (vide Taranatha) 

Dharmap^a 744*800 56 

Devapala 800839 40 
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^urapala 1 

839-845 

7 y 

Narayanapaia 

845-899 > 

54 

Rajyapala 

899-923 

24 

Gopala II 

923-980 

57 

Vigrahapala II 

980-988 

9 


For the satisfaction of scholars who would place the Kamboja 
usurpation of 966 A.D. to the reign of Vigrahapala II and reject the 
Bargaon Pillar inscription of the 24th year of Rajyapala, an alter- 
native list of the last three kings will have to be adjusted thus; — 

Rajyapala 899-903 (5 years) ; Gopala II 903-960 (57 years) and 
Vigrahapala II 960-988 (28 years). 

The only thing that stands against the above chronology is yet 
another surmise of Proh Mazumdar. He makes out from a study of 
the Rastrakuta inscriptions that Dharmapala probably met Govinda 
HI in about 808 A.D. His reason is this; the Radhanpur grant of 
Govinda HI dated Sravana 730 i^aka mentions the expedition against 
the Gurjaras, which is omitted in the Wani grant dated in Vaisakha, 
730 Saka. So the Gurjara expedition may have taken place in three 
months intervening between the two grants. This inference is un- 
sound. The Gurjara invasion is not mentioned last of all in the 
Radhanpur plate. The Wani grant is irregular in its date (Ind. Ant., 
P- III no. 172) and the omission of the Gurjara expedition 
herein is only a careless ore like its omission of the Pallava conquest 
in Dhruva’s reign. It is much more reasonable to assume that a 
chronological order is indicated in the conquest of Govinda HI in the 
Radhanpur plate and the expedition against the Gurjaras took place 
very early in his reign followed by four other expeditions all before 


I A Tibetan tradition has been mentioned above which synchro- 
nises the death of king Khri-ral with that of Mahipala I, who had 
a reign of S2 years under the same tradition. King Mahipala, son 
of a Vanapala (and grandson of Dharmapala) and father of a Maha- 
pala is a myth, but the statement may be interpreted as indicating 
the death of an early PMa king, with a very long reign, who can be 
conveniently identified with Narayanapaia. The reign of Khri-ral, 
however, is not definitely dated. According to Chinese authorities Khri- 
ral or Ral-pa-can died in 838 A.D. According to Csoma he died in 899 
a.d. and according to Setsen in 902 a.d. (Rockhill p. 225). We have 
taken Csoma’s date. ^ 
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808 A.D. We see no reasons therefore to bring down Dharmapala further 
than 800 A.P. For Govinda III ascended the throne in 793-4 A.D. 
and met Dharmapala sometime before 8co A.D. This does not also 
militate against Dharmapala^s synchronism with Nagabhatta, who 
may have ascended the throne any time after 783 a d., when Vatsa- 
raja was still alive (/HAS.f 1909, p. 250). 

Dinesh Chandra Bxiattacharyya 


Indian Literature Abroad 

VIII 

Danapala was a sramana of Udyana of Northern India. He 
arrived in China in a. d. 980 along with Dharmadeva and Tien-si-tsai. 
Two years after his arrival he received from the Chinese emperor the 
title of Hsien-chiao'ta-shih, Tieivsi-tsai received Ming- 
Danapaia and chiao-ta’shib, and Dharmadeva received Chuang-chlao-ta- 

Tantra Literature, ' ^ 

q8o a. d. shih. The number of books translated by Danapala was 

one hundred and eleven — mostly DharanTs. These 
Mantras became very popular with certain section of the Buddhists, 
the Chinese, and they swelled the bulk of the Buddhist Chinese 
literature. Since the days of Amogha-vajra, Tantrikism made a little 
progress, and this literature was greatly cultivated and propagated by 
the Indian Tantrik Buddhists, Danapala rendered into Chinese 
a few booldels ascribed to the great Nagarjuna, e, g., Bodhihrdaya- 
rTipaviviukta^mstra (No. 1304), Mahayana Bhava-bheda-mstra. 

Three years after the death of Danapala, Dharmaraksa (Fa-hu), a 
sramana of Magadha, arrived in China. As I have already told Fa~hu 
brought some Sanskrit manuscripts with him and he 
Dharmaraki^ applied himscIf to translating them till A,D. 1038, when 
tionBoald!"''*’ he died in his ninety-sixth year. In 1034 he received 
from the Emperor Jen-Tsung (1023-1063 A.D.) the special 
title of F’u ming-tzu-chiao-chwang-fan-ta-shih for his meritorious 
work. In 1009 a Translation Board was formed by the Imperial com- 
mand with Fa-hu, Wei-tsing and others. The Ratnantegha-Sv.tra{^&x\)\<'> 
964), one of the most popular Mahayana Sutras, a shorter form of 
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which had been twice translated before, was translated by Dharmaraksa. 
Fa-hu and the Chinese monk mentioned above rendered into Chinese 
in 20 fasciculi Jathagata-adniya-guhya-nirdemy a Mahayana Sutra, 
which had been translated by another Dharmaraksa (Fa-hu) in the 
VV. T^sin Dynasty (265-316) in 7 fasciculi. This formed a part of 
Ratnakuta Group of Mahayana literature. Another distinctly Tantrik 
book Hc-Vafra-tantra (Nanjio, 1060) which agrees with the Tibetan 
version in the Kanjur was made accessible in a Chinese form, 
Bodhisattva Dharmayaia's Mahayana Sangita-bodfnsattva-vidyahasCra 
(1298) was for the first time translated by Fa-hu and Surya-yasas 
in 20 fasciculi. In the Ming collection this book is placed for the 
first time among the Abhidharma works and was admitted into the 
Canon during the Sung- Yuen period. At this late period a Hlnayana 
work was translated by Fa-hu and his colleagues. It was Maha- 
Maudglyayana's Prajnaptipada- 8 astra (Nanjio 1 ^ 17 ) ; I^is Is the last of 
the six pada works of the Sarvastivada Abhidharmas. 

Wei-Tsing, a Chinese sramana, who seems to have worked to- 
gether with the Indian monks mentioned before, and had joined the 
Imperial Translation Board in 1009, must have 
acquired sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit to translate a 
few books from the original. His most important 
contribution was his translation of Bodhisattva Sthiramati’s commentary 
on Nagarjuna^s Madhyamaka Sasira, JhanasrI (Chu chi-siang) 
and Suryayasas were . contemporaries of Fa-hu and Suryaya^as 
actually worked with Fa-hu. Suryayasas himself translated two 
books of the great Asvaghosa — one being a book of fifty verses on 
the rules for serving a teacher (N. 1080), another known as Dasa- 
du^ta-kannamarga Sutra (N. 1379). That the Buddhist monies were 
still held in great honour is shown by the fact that Maitreya-bhadra, a 
sramana of Magadha, became Kuo-Shih or the State teacher of the 
Chinese Court. He is responsible for five translations. 

Probably the last book that was translated in the Sung Dynasty 
by Shao-tih, Hwui-Sung and others was Bodhisattva-JiUakamala (1312). 


jAtakamalS. 


It was originally composed or collected by the Bodhi- 
sattva Aryasura and commented upon by Muni Jinadeva 


in 12 fasciculi. The translation did not find favour with the Chinese 


for its defective style. The Sanskrit original is preserved in Hodgson 
manuscripts and has been published by Kern in the Harvard Oriental 
Series and translated by Speyer. 

The Northern Sung Dynasty ended with Hui Tsang (uoi-1127). 
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who was carried in captivity by the Kitan Tartars. The Sungs retired 
to the south of the Yang-tse^ and Hang-chow became 
Barrenness of their Capital. During their rule (i 128-1280) we do not 

period.^”"^ meet with any translator either Indian or Chinese. 

Buddhism of Chan (Dhyana) school enjoyed respect 
and contributed many landscape painters to the roll. The greatest 
figure of this age was Chu-hsi, the famous commentator of Kung-fu-tze 
(Confucius), and he was greatly influenced by Buddhist thought and 
inspite of his denial, it is clear that he was imbued by the mystic 
spirit of Bodhidharma, 

The Mongols now became supreme in China. They were a rude, 
uncultured people of nomadic and marauding habits. Khubilai Khan, 
the first Mongol emperor of China, was a man of com- 
Khubiiai Khan pletely different temperament, and he was anxious to 
Mongol encourage any faith that might humanize his rude follo- 
wers. Buddhism suited them best 
One Tibetan Lama, Pagspa (Arya), invented a script on a Tibetan 
model for the Mongols. It was issued by Khubilai, but failed to 
be popular because the writing was more complicated 
Ttbetan^^^ and ornate than the simple Syriac writing which 
had also been introduced. Pagspa in recognition of his 
service received the exalted title of ‘‘Prince of the Great and Precious 
Law of Buddha” from Khubilai. He knew Sanskrit and Chinese and 
edited a book on Hinayana Vinaya which gave brief rules for the 
learning and practice of bhiksus. The restored title would be 
Mulasarvastivada-nikaya-pravarfyopasampada-karmavM. ( N an jio 


IJ37). 

Another book translated by Pagspa^s disciple Sha-lo-pa known in 
Chinese Chattg^sU’Shih^luH or the Sastra on explaining known objects 
(Nanjio 1320). It is sometimes mentioned as a ^astra of 
the Hinayana, but it is distinctly a book on Mahayana. 
This is a very useful and interesting manual of the 
Buddhistic terminology, consisting of extracts from several fiastras, 
such as Surya-garbha-sastra, Saddharma-smrtyupasthana-sutra, Abhi- 
dharma-ko§a-^astra of Vasubandhu and few other minor books. It 
consists of five chapters as Bhojana-loka, Sattva-loka, Marga-dharma, 
Phalardharma, Asamskrtadharma. It was compiled by Pagspa for the 
sake of Chan-Chin, the Crown Prince of the Emperor Khubilai. The 
original, which was probably compiled from Sanskrit sources in Tibetan, 
was translated into Chinese by Sha-lo-pa, a disciple of Pagspa. He 
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received from the Emperor great honours and the title of Tripitaka- 
bhadanta (Hung-Chiao-fo-chih). 

The list of translators at this age is very limited. We find three 
more names of whom only one was an Indian Sramana, the second 
was from Tibet, and the third was a Chinese official ; the exact 
date and other details of these translators are unknown. Although 
the Yuen Period did not produce as many great translators as the 
former periods did, this period of 88 years of Mongol rule attracted 
the attention of persons with a religious and literary bent, I have 
already noted somewhere that the Dhyana School of Bodhidharma 
began to gain ground at a later date and became very popular in 
China and Japan. In 1291 a priest of the Chan or Dhyana School 
named Siang-Mai compiled a work known as Pien-wei-lu 7 i (Nanjio 
1607). It was a polemic work against the Taoist. Chu-pa 
Compilation collected in 1314-1320 A.D. somc gathas known as Guhya- 
nese'monks.^ pada-malla-maha-rddhiraja-sutra-gatha of 175 verses 
• (Nanjio i 384 )' I have already referred to Chu-pa’s Cata- 

logue of the Tripitaka (Nanjio 1611). Wan-Tsai, a Chinese priest, com- 
piled two works — one being a new commentary on a Treatise by San- 
Chao, a disciple of the great Kumarajlva, and a commentary on the 
same (Nanjio 1627, 1628), P'u-tu, a priest compiled a work in 1314 A.D. 
entitled ‘A precious mirror of the Lotus school,' being a work of a priest 
of Lu-Shang in 10 fasciculi. A very important book, viz., the history of 
the Patriarchs and other eminent priests of the Dhyana school, 
which had been originally collected by a monk of the Southern Sung 
Dynasty in 1033 A.D., was continued by T’sing-men. A big tome 
of 30 fasciculi, consisting of the sayings of Upadhyaya ChungTang, 
was compiled by his disciple of the Dhyana School in 1321-23. In 
Tsung-mi ^3^2 YueivChia wrote a commentary on Tsung-MPs 

well-known treatise ‘on the origin of Man'. Tsung-Mi 
was the fifth patriarch of Hwa-Yen or Avatair.saka School, who wrote 
his book about 841 A.D. 


Nien-Chang of the Yuen Dynasty compiled a complete history 
of Buddhism in Chinese in 36 fasciculi (Nanjio 1637). The narration of 

this work begins with the first Emperor down to 
Miscellaneous _ . u 1.1 m • ^ 

writers. ^344 A.D., when the compilation was finished. It relates 

several events concerning not only Buddhism, bat also 
Confucianism and Taoism. One Pai-chang had written a fevv ‘Pure 
Rules’, something like Sanskrit Nui-books, in the T’ang Dynasty. 
Te-hwui and Xa*su edited and published them. ‘Most of these rules 
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referred to worldly matters, so that they are not only far from the 
Vinaya, but also from the original rules of Pai-Chang,^ The rest of 
the Chinese writers were either of the Dhyana School or the T*ien- 
Tai school. Wei-tso of Tien-Tai school wrote a big commentary in 
20 fasciculi, on the Surangama Sutra and Sukhavatl-VyUhay the latter 
known as “an important gate or doctrine of meditation on the state 
of the Pure-land.” P'u-zui, a priest of the Hwa-yen School wrote 
a big commentary in 40 fasciculi on the commentary of Buddhavatam- 
saka-sHtra (Nanjio 1322), Phu-chao, Chi no, Chidio, Chu-ting all wrote 
on the Dhyana School, This long and rather dry list is given here to 
show that the Chinese were not inactive as regards Indian books. As 
most of the Buddhist books had already been translated, people now 
gave more matured thought on its contents and wrote and studied 
either commentaries or expository notes on them. Another important 
work, which has nothing to do with translation, is Su-chwan-tangdu^ iit 
36 fasciculi which contains the lives of 3118 eminent priests of the 
Dhyana School, A similar work was compiled in the later Sung Dynasty, 
That was also a history of the Indian and Chinese Patriarchs of the 
Dhyana School. From historian's point of view these books are very 
valuable. 

The Mongol Emperors were extremely superstitious and showed 
their sincere devotion to Buddhist religious literature. 
Khubiiai^s atti' Khubilai saw to the fact that the monasteries in Peking 

tude towards , i j • *. 

Buddhism. were all supplied with books and ordered the priests 

to recite them on stated days. A new collection 
of Tripitaka was published in 1285-87, under the Imperial order of 
Khubilai. This Catalogue was compiled by Ching-Chi-Siang in col- 
laboration with IiKlian, Tibetan and Chinese assistants and is known 
as Chi-Yueii-lu. The number of translated books in the Tripitaka men- 
tioned in it is 1440 in 5 586 fasciculi. These are the work.s made by 194 
persons under twenty-two dynasties during the period of 1219 years' 


I "Preparatory to the translation of the Tripitaka into Mongolian 
the Emperor Khubilai convened his priestly and lay subordinates 
and constituted there a committee to examine the Buddhist works 
(1,400 in number) then extant in China and Tibet. This Com- 
mittee consisted of some 28 men of several countries, China, Tibet, 
India, Turfan, Uigur and Mongolia," Takakusu, J.P.T.S., 1904-05, 
p. 80), 
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(67-1285 A.D.). Besides this there are 95 Indian and 118 Chinese 
works which are not purely Buddhist books but books 
Ch^o-Yuen'-L^'** dealing with Indian subjects. All the translations of 
Tripitaka and other Indian works are compared with the 
Tibetan Tanjur and Kanjur translation and to each of them is added the 
Sanskrit transliteration and a note after the Chinese title, stating whether 
both 'the translations were in agreement or not and whether the book 
was wanting in the Tibetan version. This composition, however, seems 
to have been made only through a catalogue of Tibetan books, and not 
actually with the translations themselves, From the Tibetan sources we 

get some information as regards this translation; ■' during the reign 

of the Tartar Emperor, Sa- Chhen, the Chinese scriptures were com- 
pared with the Tibetan collections of Kanjur and Tanjur. Such treatises 
and volumes as were wanting in the Chinese were translated from 
the Tibetan scriptures. All these formed one complete collection, 
the first part of which consisted of Buddha’s teaching (Kanjur). To 
the secoiid part 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, with Chinese 
Sastras, and works of emiment Ho-Shang (monks), comprising 153 
volumes, were added. The whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. 
An analytic catalogue of all these books are furnished. In this col- 
lection many sastras were found which did not exist in the Tibetan 


collections” (/ASB., 1882, p. 92). 

Another catalogue compiled originally by Wang-Ku of the Sung 
Dynasty was continued by Kuang-Chu-pa in A.D, 1306 under the Yuen 
Concordance. (Mongol) dynasty, I his Catalogue entirely depends 
upon the previous one and adds a short account of the 
contents of each book. The Catalogue was first sent by M. P, Habace 
of Russia to S. Julien of Paris in 1848. After a careful study, 
Juhen published a ‘-Concordance-Sinico-Sanskrita” in the Journal 
Asiatique (1849 pp. 351-446). Bunyio Nanjio, while compiling his 
great Catalogue made use of this valuable Catalogue in which many' 
Sanskrit words have been restored {JPTS„ 1905, p. 81). 

The activities of Khubilai to enhance the cause of Buddhism was 
manifold. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, a census was 
taken,by the imperial command, of the Buddhist temples 
and monks in China. Of the former, the reported number 
was 42,318 and of the latter 213, 148, About this time, 

Lamaism or the form of Buddhism developed in Tibet - 
\ spread to Northern China and Lamas were -not re- 

garded as men of different sect as it is now done. I have alseady. 


Mongolian 
Translation of 
Tibetan and 
Sanskrit Tripi- 
taka. 
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said that Khubilai was much influenced by Tibetan culture, and he 
ordered a Mongol to study Tibetan language. A complete translation 
of the Buddhist Sutras and ^astras from the Tibetan and Sanskrit into 
Mongolian, was presented to Khubilai in 1294 A.D. These were cut out 
in blocks of wood and distributed among the chiefs of the Mongols. 
Tibetan language was held in great honour in the capital. In 1312 the 
Mongol Emperor Jen-Tsung ordered Pu-lan-na-shih-li, who had learned 
Chinese and Sanskrit in his youth, to translate Buddhist books into 
Mongol Language. From Chinese he translated the Leng-Yen-Ching, 
(^Lahkavatara), a Sutra highly honoured by the Chinese people, and 
four Sutras from the original Sanskrit and an other from Tibetan, in 
all a thousand fasciculi or chapters. As the history of Mongolian 
Buddhist literature is directly connected with Tibetan Buddhist litera- 
ture, vve shall deal with it elsewhere, Eliot says (ill, p. 274)“ It 
sible that the Buddhism of the Yuen Dynasty was tainted with ^aktism 
from which the Lama monasteries of Peking are not wholly free” , He 
suggests that some of the indecent scandal of the last Mongol emperors 
contributed to the speedy downfall of them. The Mongols were driven 
by the native Chinese dynasty known as Ming, who reigned from 1368 
to 1644. 

Few Ming Emperors showed much personal interest in religion 
and their favour was always guided by some political motive. Still 
the first Ming emperor ordered that all monks should 
The Ming Dy- Lankavatara-Sutra, Prajnaparamita-Hrdaya and 

Vajra-cchedika. He called together the priests of the 
Dhyiina School to write commentaries, and Tsung-lo and Yu-chi wrote 
three commentaries on these books in 1378 A.D. The third emperor 
Cheng-tsu when a boy was educated by a Buddhist Priest and the 
Bmperor imbibed Buddhistic religious and literary tendencies. He wrote 
ten laudatory compositions in prose and verse between 1410 and 14* S 
which are incorporated in the Chinese Tripitaka. On the whole Bud- 
dhism flourished under the Mings and got the imperial support. It was 
only from time to time that it suffered persecution. The reign of Wu-- 
tsung (1506-21) was extremely favourable to Buddhism, The Emperor 
himself learnt Buddhist literature and knew Sanskrit as well as Mongol 
and Arabia The study of Sanskrit had been throughout encouraged 
in China and books on Grammer, Lexicon were written in Chinese, 
for the benefit of scholars. During the Ming Dynasty Sanskrit study 
decayed - ia China, still Yun-lo founded, in 1407 a school of language 
for training interpreters at which Sanskrit was . taught among other 
tongues (Eliot, ni, p, 278). 
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During the Ming Dynasty the thirteenth Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka was published in 1368-1398 A.D,in 3 fasciculi. It was re-issued 
by the Third Emperor with more books added to it 
and finally published by Mi-tsang at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Afterwards it was republished 
in Japan by a Japanese in 1678-1681 A.D. There were two distinct 
collections in China — Northern and Southern, The Emperor T’ai-tsu- 
kao (1368-1398) caused the whole Tripitaka to be engraved in 
Nanking ; and the Emperor T^abtsung-wan (1403-1924) again caused 
a good edition to be published in Peking, 

The Chinese Tripitaka was preserved in Mss. from 67 A.D. to 972 
A.O, for about 900 years, when they were first printed. Beal in his 
Catena to Btaidhist Literature in China says that the tripitaka had 
been printed at various times in China from wooden blocks, which 
were often destroyed by fire or civil war. It is said that during the 
Sung and Yuen Dynasties (960 1368) as many as twenty different 
editions had been produced, but during the troubles occurring towards 
the end of the Yuen Period, all of them perished. 

Under the Manchu Rule which began in 1644 and ended in 1910, 
the Chinese Tripitaka was published by the Emperors Shih-tsung 
and Kao-tsung who ruled from 1723-1795, But the 
most important and widely known collection is the Ming 
collection of the Tripitaka, the Catalogue of which has 
been edited by B. Nanjio in 1883, It enumerates 1662 
works, classified into four divisions: (i)Sutra, (2)Vinaya, (3)Abhidharma, 
and (4) Miscellaneous, The first three contain translations and the 
fourth original Chinese works. The first division called Ching or Sutras 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 
1081 works and is divided as follows: (rt) Mahayana Sutras 541 books 
{d) Hinayana Sutras 240, (r) Mahayana and Hinayana Sutras, 300 in 
number, admitted into the canon under the Sung and Yuen Dynasty. 

The Chinese Tripitaka is a literary and bibliographical collection 
rather than an ecclesiastical canon. It consists of translations of 
Indian works belonging to a particular class which possess a certain 
age and authority. Among these the Mahayana Sutras contain the 
works most esteemed by Chinese Buddhists. It is divided into seven 
classes: — (i) Prajhaparamita, (2) Ratnakuta, (3) Mahasannipata, (4) 
Avatamsaka, (5) Parinirvana, (6) Sutras in more than one translation 
but not falling into any of the above five classes, (7) other Sutras 
existing in only one translation. 


ClassiHcation 
of the Ming 
Tripitaka , 
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The Vinaya Pitaka is divided into Mahayana and Hinayana texts. 
The latter comprising five well-defined recensions of the code, besides 
extracts, compendiums etc. (i) Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins, ( 2 ) Vinaya 
of the Mula-Sarvastivadins of I-tsing (3) Vinaya of the Dharma- 
gupta School, (4) Vinaya of the Mahisasakas, said to be similar to the 
Pali Canon. (5) Mahasanghika Vinaya. 

The Abhidharma Pitaka is also divided into Mahayana and Hfna- 
yana. They are philosophical works of Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asanga, 
Vasubandhu and others. They represent two principal schools of 
thought, Yogacara and Madhyamaka. The Hinayana Abhidharma 
show no correspondence to the Pali Abhidharma Pitaka, 

The Miscellaneous portion contains books from Sanskrit as well 
as Chinese. The latter consist of about 200 works, historical, critical, 
controversial, homiletic written by 102 writers. 

Probhat Kumar Mukherjee 


Cosmographical Theories of the Hindu Astronomers 

From the earliest stage of the development of human knowledge 
attempt has been made to fathom the mysteries of creation and to link 
by a common principle of metaphysical and scientific investigation the 
different members of the solar system. Now in proceeding with this 
enterprise they encountered two distinct problems. One was concerned 
with the nature of the primeval World-stuff ; the other with the opera- 
tion to which it had been subjected. Modern theorists have made it 
their primary object to expound the mechanism of cosmic growth, the 
play of forces involved in it, the transformations and progressive re- 
distributions of energy attending it But early thinkers till the time of 
Descartes tried to solve this question by assuming an appropriate 
material for the exercise of their constructive ingenuity. 

Thales asserted all things to have been derived from water. Anaxi- 
menes substituted air. A crude attempt to determine the cosmic 
origin is also found in the Bg-veda, where it is stated that at 
first darkness prevailed everywhere, it was only chaos and water 
abounded in the whole creation.* The Manu Samhita also asserts that 


1 l^g-veda. X, 129. 
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the creator at first created water and then fir^ and life.* The 
Vortex Theory of Descartes or the Moderii Nebular Theory of Kant 
and Laplace ultimately reduces itself to the theory that the universe 
originated from vapour as nebulse are no better than vapour. 

Hindu astronomers have begun the discussion on cosmogtaphi- 
cal theories with a series of questions regarding the earth, its magnitude 
and divisions, the situation of the seven Patala Bhumis or imaginary 
lower regions of the earth, the sun's revolutions the causes of day 
and night of the Gods, the Demons and the Pitrs, the order of the 
stars and planets, the position of their orbits with respect to each 
other in the Universe.^ Next they speak of imperceptible agencies of 
Creation, almost the same metaphysical theories as may be found in 
the Vedas, the Puranas and other mythological works. 

It is said, ^‘At first only darkness prevailed ; in that darkness 
Vasudeva (in whom the whole Universe lay latent), the Supreme 
Being whose manifestation is everything that exists, who is 
transcendental, without attributes, and tranquil, who is beyond 
the twenty-five primordial matters and inexhaustible, who pervades 
all places within and without,® who is the contracting power 
(lit., he who contracts) first created water at the beginning and threw 
his own power (of contraction) in it. That water with the power 
of contraction in it produced a golden egg. The sides of the egg were 
even then enveloped in darkness. Out of that egg evolved Aniruddha 
(whose motion cannot be stopped) Sanatana (who is everlasting). Hence 
he is called Hiranyagarbha in the Vedas ; as he was the first to 
evolve out he was called Aditya and for the creation of the 
Universe he is called Surya (the Sun). Surya (the Sun), whose 
another name is Savita, who dispels darkness and who is the 
cause of the creation, existence and destruction of all beings, is always 

moving and brings to light the different worlds From this 

originated the moon, the five planets, stars, the earth and other worlds. 
Brahman, the creator, exists within that egg and hence that egg 
is called Brahmanda (the Universe), In the hollow of that egg is situa- 
ted this world consisting of Bhu, Bhuvas etc. and not outside that 


1 Manu Samhita, chap. I. 

2 Suryasiddhanta, chap. XII, verses 1-9. 

3 Cf. Bg-veda (Puru§a Hymn), x, 90, i. 
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egg. It IS round ( ), as if two cauldrons are Joined together 

with faces in contact/’^ 

Though the above theories seem to be more or less metaphysical, 
yet they can be given a scientific interpretation. It is seen that 
was first created or was at first in existence. is generally 
translated as water but k also means watery vapour or simply 
vapour. The word also indicates ether and hence it means 
ethereal vapour. Hence it can easily be understood to be the same as 
nebulae. Thus as first it was only darkness and ethereal vapour 
or nebulae all around. Into that was thrust the force of contraction and 
the result was the outcome of a golden ( ) egg. Utpalabhatta 

meant by this word “Iuminous'\" In the Manu Samhita in connection 
with the theory of creation of the Universe, Kullukabhatta, the 
commentator, has clearly said that it was not golden but brilliant like 
gold ( ). The visible universe is shaped like an egg, it 

is not exactly round. By the force of contraction, stars, planets, 
the sun and other orbs are formed. The force acts within the egg 
in a state of constant rotation. That is to say, the ethereal vapour 
which existed at first produced this universe by the forces of contrac- 
tion and rotation. 

The explanation given above is not far-fetched or imaginary. 
It is the most natural explanation. Then what is the difference between 
the above theory stated in the Surya Siddhaiita and the Nebular 
Hypothesis of Kant and Laplace ? 

The Brahmanda or the golden egg of Brahma is the vast hollow 
sphere of the Universe at the centre of which is the earth ; within it all 
the stars are supposed to revolve daily, and beneath them are the 
orbits of the planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Sun 
and the Moon, in the order of their distances from the centre. The 
earth stands firm at the centre by its own power without other support 
in space. * 

In this connection the Hindu Astronomers dwelt on some peculiar 
geographical theories which have now probably lost their earlier 


1 Surya Siddahnta chap. XII, 12 to 29 verses. 

2 Brhat Samhita— The chapter on Upanayana ( ), comment 

on verse 6. 

3 Surya Siddhanta, Chap. XII, verses 30, 3 ^*- 

4 Siddhanta Siromani, Goladhyaya, Chap. Ii verse 2. 

1. a Qv SEPTEMBER, 19^7 
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mythological significance and seem to be pure figments of the 
imagination. 

The circumference of the sphere of the Brahmanda, to which 
the solar rays extend, is declared to be equal to the product of the 
moon’s revolutions (57,753,336000) in a Kalpa by the circumference 
of the moon's orbit. Bhaskara says, “Some astronomers assert that 
the length of the circumference of the sphere of the universe is 
i87i206920000CXXX) yojanas. But those by whom the astronomical 
science was thoroughly understood say that it is the length of the 
circumference of the sphere up to the limit the darkness-dispelling rays of 
the sun extend. In my opinion every planet covers so much distance 
in yojanas in one kalpa. Hence it is called Vyomakaksha ( )”. 

Varahamihira has given further details of the constitution of the 
Universe in his Pancha Siddhantika : 

"The round ball of the earth, composed of the five elements, abides 
in space in the midst of the starry sphere, like a piece of iron suspended 
between magnets ; covered on all sides with trees, mountains, towns, 
groves, rivers, oceans and other things, in its middle there is Sumeru, 
the abode of the gods and below there is the place of the Asuras. 
Straight above Meru in space one pole is seen ; the other pole 
is seen below, placed in space. Fastened to the pole the sphere 
of the stars is driven round by the pravaha wind. 

Beneath the equinoctial circle is Lanka ; there the sphere is right. 
Day and night there are always of the same length, viz. 30 nadikas. 

Of the moon which is constantly placed below the Sun, one half is 
illuminated by the sun’s rays, while the other half is obscured by the 
moon’s own shadow, as is the case with a jar standing in the sunlight. 
The rays of the sun, being reflected from the moon which consists of 
water, destroy the darkness of the night, just as the rays of the sun 
falling on the surface of a mirror destroy the darkness inside a house. 

Above the moon there are Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn (in succession), and then the stars. All planets move to- 
wards the east with the same velocity, each in its own orbit. The 
planets arranged in the ascending order upwards from the moon are 
the Lords of the months (in succession) in their descending order 
downwards from Saturn, they are the Lords of the hours ; if we take 
each fifth member of the ascending series we have the Lords of the 
days. The Lords of the year have been explained before.”* 


I P^ca Siddhantika, Chapter XIII. 
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We have thus given a complete account of the cosmographical 
theories and the constitution of the universe as stated by the Hindu 
astronomers. However crude might these theories have been, they 
were surely the forerunners of the Vortex Theory of Descartes and 
the Nebular Theory of Kant and Laplace. 

SUKUMAR RaNJAN DAS 


Kumarila and Dinnaga 

Any one who is acquainted with the Indian philosophical texts will 
admit that the controversy between the Buddhists and the Hindu 
philosophers appears most prominent in the history of Indian culture. 
But it is a matter for regret that nothing has yet been done to 
disentangle the various threads in the web of this controversy. The 
neglect of this field is not, however, without reason. The authors 
of the texts either make a passing reference to the views of others or 
quote them without informing us either of their source or of their 
author. The commentaries, too, sadly lack the information we seek 
for. They mention only occasionally names of philosophers who 
hold the opposite views without, however, referring to the work or works 
from which they have drawn their quotations. Owing to ravages 
of time many valuable books that were current at the time among 
literary circles have been lost, and the meaning of many passages 
of the texts we read today have therefore become obscure. We do not 
know the proper setting of the views that are found controverted 
in these books. This is perhaps one of the reasons why the full 
significance of the controversies has still remained a mystery to us. 
Fortunately for us, some of the texts that have been lost in Sans- 
krit have been preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations. The 
only thing that we could do under the circumstances is to make a 
comparative study of the Hindu and Buddhist texts that exist in Sans- 
krit, Tibetan, and Chinese, 

As an illustration we may now refer to the SlokavMtka of 
Kumarila and its Tlk3, the NyoyciTdinZhciTd of Parthasarathimisra, and 
compare some of their passages with those of the Pramanasamuccaya 
of Dinnaga now available only in Tibetan translations. The name 
of Dinnaga is well-known to the readers of the" Nyayavartika of 
Uddyotakara with its Tika by Vacaspatimisra. The pages of 
the Nyayaratmkara (Chaukhamba Skt. Series) abound in quotations 
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from the works of a Bhiksu.^ There are also direct references to 
Dihnaga.^ Kumarila himself once refers to him as Nyayavid,^ 
A comparative study of these passages with those of Pramanasa- 
muccaya would convince the reader that Kumarila hurls his 
vehement attacks here against the views of Dihnaga ; and the 
terms BAzksu, Bhavadvraddha^ and Bhavadiya^ occurring in the 
Nyayaratnakara are but impersonal references to the Buddhist philo- 
sopher, Diunaga. This is made still more explicit in the chapter 
on Apoha ; for there it seems as if Kumarila had by his ‘side 


the Pramanasainuccaya of Dihnaga 
Vartika. 

The parallel passages are give 
difierences ; — 

Nyjyarafnu kara . 

(i) ^ \ 

ft }| 

4- 3^ ^ P- ^44- 


( 2) ^ imfr 1 

4 i 41 ; P- 146. 

( 3) I 

MiTlRPr H i) 

4 * 52 ; p 150- 


4‘ 134 ; p. 175- 


when writing that chapter of his 
below without noting occasional 

Pranianasamuccaya, ® 

gal te yod pas med bsal na I 
sbyor las de ni rtogs par hgyur 1 
yah dag sbyor ba hcs par ni I 
yod hid la ni bstan pa yin || 

1 ; 37 ""^— 38 "^ 
bar dan bcas pa hdzin pa dan I 
^es pa lhag pahah thob mi hgyur || 
1 ; 20^'^ . 

skyes bu rnam par hgyur nas bio | 
gal te bskyed na mi rtag hgyur {) 
ci ste bdag la hgyur med na I 
de la tshad ma hthad ma yin II 
1 ; 48 . 

rtog pahah rah rig hid du hdod | 
don la ma yin der rtog phyir |! 

1 ; 7 -^ 


1 {a) rT<^ ftw, P. ^ 44 - {b) p. 361. 

(r) p. 377. 

2 (a) p. 250. (i) ^ p. 253. 

(c) p. 259. (^) 

3 ?^I^ST«l|t?Tr!TrrJT?^qrsfM»raftaTrf— RRfqftftrcT, p. 258. 

4 (a) xq p. 250. 

^50- (f) rRT p. 488. 

5 The Xylograph used by me belongs to the Visvabharati Library. 
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(5) HoR <TfT I 

fwa sPi siftn^n 11 

4. 156 ; p. T83. 


(6) ’S'f ; I 

5 - IS 4 ; P 254- 


(7) g I 

5. 146 ; p. 252-53- 

(8) ’gwT^^’STsgwt ^rarft ^ «fii: ' 

*1 ^ H M 

5. 27, 187 ; pp. 277, 321. 


(9) I 

S- 52 ; P- 361- 

( I o) fawfiw^s«f ^ , I 

5. 4Q ; p. 488. 

(i i) n snfJws^ Sgpn- 
^1<NT<44^ 

: II 

51, 114 ;-p. 596. 


(12) <Tg^ stTs^g^^Tg I 

5- 120 ; p, 598- 

(13) 

5 I 

fWnrm sPi ’a’W. 

^tTi Prgrft?ni 11 

5. 128, 13 1 ; pp. 600-60 r. 
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gcig min gzugs sogs gcig tu gyur | 
mthoii na dban po las di min 1 
dban gz'an don med hgyur phyir 

ro I 

ran yul tha dad kyan hdzin nijs || 

I; 25‘-26“. 

mi mthun phyogs la legs bslabs 

pas I 

dpe de nid du brjod pa yin 1 

II ; 103' '', 

gz'an gyi don gyi rjes dpag ni 1 
ran gis mthon don gsal byed yin | 

III; 98*^. 

ses pa gz'an gyis nams myon na I 
thug med la hah dran pa ste I 
yul gz^an dag la hpho ba na | 
med hgyur de yah hdod phyir ro || 

II; 13. 

hbras bu snar bz'^in hdi gnis kyi i 

IT ; 49'. 

tsliul gsum rtags las don mthon 

paho 1 

II ; 49*. 

rigs sgra khyad par rnams la min | 
mthah y as "phyir dan hkhrul pahi 

pyir 1 

brjod byed Idan nam rigs tha dad | 
don dan tha dad med thos phyir || 
V;171. 

ran dban med phyir de Idan min | 

V ; 173“. 

de Idan kyad par nid la brjod 1 
de yan snar ni spans pa yin 1 
de Idan tsam ni hbrel ba ham 1 
yod pa yin z'es rnam par dbyed H 

V ; 178. 
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(u) 


de Itar de ni bum sogs bz1n | 


1 

bum pa la sogs rnams la spyi l 



mi hjug de don ji Itar yin | 


II 

de }'an rgyu mtshan med mi hdod ll ^ 


5, 131 ; p. 6or. 

V ; 179 . 

(»s) 

»»r iftr- 

gcig la dkar po min sogs bz"ln l 


5. 13I ; p. 601. 

V ; 180 ^ 

(16) 

IH 

de min rigs la rigs med phyir 1 

5. 1 31; p. 602. 

V ; 180 ^ 

(17) 


don gyis hbaiis kyan ma nes so 1 


5. 133 ; p. 603. 

V ; ISO*^. 

(18) 


kh}’ad par don gz"an khyad par ni i 



hgal bahi phyir na sel bar byed ji 


5. 147 : p. 605. 

V ; 197 

(‘ 9 ) 

Sf 9 •! 

spyi dan khyad par rnam 


H ^ W ?t^Tf¥rPT 1 

grans sgra | 


5. 149 , p. 606. 

gz^an nid yin yah sel mi byed || 

V ; 194 ^ ^ 

(20) 


yah na ma mthoh phyir sel to | 


H 1 

khyad par gyi ni spyi bsal hgyur II 


5.155; p. 608. 

V ; 200-^ . 

(21) 


ma yin gz'^an Idan mthoh bahi phyir l 


5. 15s ; p.6o8. 

V ; 200". 

(22) 


de tsom hdod phyir khyad par ni l 


cPTfrwpf ^ 5 frf 5 »im: 1 

rah’gi spyi yis spon mi byed | 


5 - 15s ; P- 608. 

V ; lOS** . 

(23) 

r? 3 qrfir'f?s 4 - 

sin nid sa las gyur rdzas yod | 


niRraluicT; 1 

§es bya go rim bzlog pa las | 



bzl gsum gfiis dan gcig the tsliom I 


fsrftti frg^j 5 «rm 11 

gz an du des la rgyu mtshan yin || 


5,158 p. 609. 

V.; 204. 

(24) 


rigs kyi chos ni rnam gnas phyir | 


5, 163 ; p, 611. 

V ; 206 “. 



H, R. Rangasvami Iyenger 


I The text appears to be corrupt here. 



Apastamba and Gautama 

Biihler (S.B.E. 2, intro.) declared that Gautama is the oldest 
Dharmasutra now extant and Jolly in his “Recht und Sitte** has 
accepted this theory (p. 6). I differ on this point and will try to 
show that excepting the dubious evidence of the Caranavyuha there is 
nothing to prove that Gautama is older than Apastamba ; all probabili- 
ties on the contrary seem to indicate rather just the opposite— that 
Apastamba is older than Gautama, 

First and foremost, the fact must not be lost sight of, that Ap. was 
pre-Pan inian. His work must have been written at a time when the 
Sanskrit language was not in that state in which it was found by 
PaninL Secondly that he was not far removed in time from iSvetaketu, 
the celebrated teacher of the ^atapatha Brahmana, He might have 
been an older contemporary even, for Ap, rejects his theory about the 
study of the Veda after marriage without the slightest show of ceremony 
(1,4,13,20) and Biihler has proved that this Svetaketu is without doubt 
the Svetaketu of Sat. Br. (S.B.E. 2, xxxviii). Now the Aitareya Br., even 
on the most conservative computation, cannot be dated later than 
800 B, c. Taking this to be the terminus a quo for the date of the 
^at. Br. and the age of Katyayana as the terminus ad quern (see his 
Varttika to Panini iv, 3, 105), the Sat. Br.' cannot be dated later than 
60a B. C. and all things considered, Ap. must be dated about 500 B. B. 
Biihler too arrived at practically the same result (S.B.E., 2, XL, ill). 
Ap.*s contiguity to the age of the Brahmanas may also be inferred 
from another peculiar feature of his Dharmasutra — its very frequent 
references to the various Brahmanas. This is seen in no other Dharma- 
sutra. 

Regarding Baudhayana^s priority to Ap. it may safely be said that 
the alleged references to Baudhayana in Ap., upon which the whole 
theory is based, are in no way convincing. It requires not a small 
amount of ingenuity to discover them. Ap. labours to controvert the 
authority of a Vedic passage which has been quoted in Baudh. Can 
it reasonably be concluded from it that Ap. is posterior to Baudh, ? Ap. 
mentions by name not a few authorities on Dharma, of which some 
pharmasastras in revised version, are still in existence. Why 
not then assume— ^if it is at all necessary— that one of these authors 
had quoted this Vedic passage as well ? As for the second alleged 
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quotation it may safely be said that it carries not an iota of proof. 
If the ^^vording of Baudhayana’s sutras is not opposed to the 
doctrine to which Ap. objects” (S.B.E. 2, XXII), it is by no means 
proved thereby that Baudh. is older than Ap. 

Moreover if this kind of argumentation is allowed it may be easily 
shown that Gaut., whom Biihler has proved to be older than Baudh. 
(S.B.E. , 2, XLIX ff.) has quoted Ap. Gaut. (XV. i8) in his long list 
of persons who defile a company mentions the bald man but makes a 
special group of the persons in the list headed by the bald man, who, 
apparently, in his own opinion, were not so unholy as to be excluded 
from a company, but he had been compelled to include them in the 
list because it was the opinion of *some’ (cf. Gaut., XV, 30; also XVIII, 
18 and XXI,ii). Now this ‘some* may easily refer to Ap., II, 7, 17, 
21, where the bald man is mentionad immediately after the leper in 
the list of persons who defile a company. In the same manner another 
sutra of Gaut. may be made to yield an indirect reference to Ap, 
According to Gaut. (XVI, 45) ^^some (declare, that the recitation of 
the Veda is) always (forbidden) in a town.” Now, it will not be very 
wrong, I think, if following Biihler^s line of arguments it is assumed 
that Ap., I, II, 32, 21— where he lays down that Snatakas should not 
visit towns frequently >— might have had anything to do with it ! 

Much has been made out of Ap.'s stricter code of morality ; it has 
been taken to indicate his late origin. But are we authorised to say 
that a high standard of chastity and morality is incompatible with the 
civilization of the Brahmanas— of course without taking into consi- 
deration the mythical and mystical passages which are scattered in 
them? As Buhler has pointed out (S.B.E., 2, xix— xx), Aupajaudhani. 
mentioned in the >^at, Br. and quoted by Baudh. opposed the practice 
of taking substitutes for a legitimate son, let us say, about 600 B.C. 
Brhaspati (XXIV, 12) on the other hand, about 600 A.D., condemned 
the practice of Niyoga (S.B.E, XXXIII). All the Dharmasastras which 
came into existence during the intervening period, recommended, at 
least, did not oppose this practice. Contiguity to any of these two 
sages would explain the extraordinary law of Ap, forbidding Niyoga, 
—if indeed age is to be determined in that way. It is however apparent 
that Aupajaudhani and not Brhaspati in this case has a better 
claini to be the zeitliche Nachbar of Ap. Thus Ap.*s condemnation of 
Niyoga is not necessarily a proof of his posteriority. Again, Ap.'s 
nommention of the two forms of marriage— Prajapatya and Paisaca— 
has been interpreted as an indication of his late origin. It may be 
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conceded, for the sake of argument, that Ap,, the champion of a strict 
code of morality, characteristic of a comparatively later age, wanted 
to ignore the hateful Paisaca marriage. But how can his Doivmention 
of the Frajapatya marriage which has nothing objectionable in it 
may be explained on this hypothesis ? It must be admitted therefore 
that the Prajapatya marriage had not yet come into vogue in the 
days of Ap. and of the Paisaca marriage too, it may safely be said, 
that custom had not yet confirmed it into law when Ap, wrote his 
Dharmasutra. Moreover it must not be forgotten that Vasistha too, 
who is certainly older than Manu, Yajnavalkya etc, gives only six 
forms of marriage and not the traditional eight. 

All these arguments however afford us no direct proof of Ap/s 
priority to Gaut. But direct proof is not lacking. If there is any 
doubt on this score, it is sure to be set at rest if the contents of the 
two Dharmasutras are compared with each other. At a glance it 
will appear that the relation between Ap, and Gaut, is much the 
same as that between Manu and Yajnavalkya. The sutras of Ap. 
are loose and vague while those of Gaut, are pithy and compact. Ap. s 
st^de is distantly reminiscent of the rambling disquisitions of the 
Brahmanas ; Gaut. is the Sutra-work par excellence. On very 
numerous topics, the sutras of Ap. seem to depict a society to which 
many of the later complexities were still unknown. Like all other 
works on Dharma, Gaut. gives a masterly description of the mixed 
castes (XV. i6 ff.). But strange aS it may appear, Ap. has nothing 
to say on this point — one of the most important topics dealt with in 
the works on Dharma. Incidentally he mentions the Ugra (I, 2, 7 > 
20 j 21 ; I, 6, i8, i), but never gives his lineage. This fact, I think, may 
be explained only on the hypothesis that at the time of Ap., Brahma- 
nical authors did not yet feel the necessity of making that desperate 
effort to include within the fold of Hinduism all peoples in every 
grade of life. Even the Yavana has been allotted a place in Gaut, s 
system of mixed castes (IV, 2i), though after all it is no decisive proof 
of his posteriority. Gaut. (VIII. 14-21) gives an elaborate list of the 
forty sarnskaras, but Ap. seems to relegate them to the Grhyasutras, 
On the other hand Ap. fully recognises the vedic practice of beef-eating 
(i, S) 7 ) but Gaut. (xvii. 30) positively forbids it. It should also 
be noticed that among the various kinds of meat to be offered to the 
Manes, Ap. (it, 7, 16, 27-28) mentions beef as well as buffaloes meat, 
but Gaut, in his corresponding chapter (xv) omits both, though he men- 
tions various other kinds of meat, also recommended by Ap, Coming 
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down to the field of law we find that the legal concepts of Ap. are 
strangely meagre and puerile. Gaut. (x. 31) solemnly lays down the law 
of ownership, also found in later Dharmasastras, but nothing of the kind 
is known to Ap, Gaut. (xil, 29ff.) gives various laws about different 
rates of interest, pledges and deposits, closely resembling those of 
later Dharmasastras and he has even no objection to a Brahmana 
lending out money at interest, provided that he does it through an 
intermediary (x, 6), but Ap. uncompromisingly prescribes punishment 
for one who “lends money at interest*' (r, 9, 27, 10) and declares the 
food offered by a usurer unacceptable (i, 6, 18, 22). One of the most 
striking features of Ap. is that the custom of imposing fines for crimes 
is not known to him. Punishments prescribed by him mostly amount 
to mere threats of hell and damnation ; Dancjanlti proper is a sealed 
book to him. But Gaut. on the other hand prescribes various fines 
(xil, 8ff.) and gives the correct grammatical derivation of the word 
danda (xi, 28), In conformity with the principles of later Dharma- 
iastras, Gaut gives laws as to how long a wife should have to 
wait for her absent husband (XVIII, isff-); absolutely reticent 

on this point. The fact that Ap, depends much more upon custom 
than any other Dharmasiitra is a proof of his early date. His last 
sutra speaks volumes in favour of his high antiquity, in which he 
frankly confesses that the remaining duties should be learnt from men 
and women of all castes. Gaut.fxxi, 7) once refers to Manu, Ap. 
never. Gaut. (xix. 14) knows various places of pilgrimage but Ap. is 
quite innocent of them. 

Arguments may thus be multiplied, but I think sufficient has 
already been said to prove the priority of Ap. to Gaut. Now, if the 
theory of interpolation is carried so far as to cover all these points, 
it amounts to saying that the Gaut. which had preceded Ap. is no 
longer extant but there is nothing to show that there actually was 
any such, and at all events it must be admitted that the Gaut. as we 
have it is later than Ap. 

Lastly I beg leave to point out that the supposed acquaintance 
of Ap, with the division of Hindu learning as taught in Madhiisudana 
Sarasvati's Prasthanabheda, —taken by Biihler to be an indication of 
his late origin (SBE, 2, xxix-xxx), is but a myth. Ap. II, ir, 29, ii 
is one of the passages in translating which Biihler has been led astray 
on account of his excessive reliance on the interpretation of the 
commentator. This Sutra declares that “the knowledge which Sudras 
and women possess is the completion (of all study)/' The commen- 
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tator takes this knowledge of Sudras and women to be ‘‘the knowledge 
of dancing, acting, music and other branches of the Arthasastra” and 
according to Biihler, this interpretation is ’‘without doubt, correct” 
(SBE, 2, xxix). Now, Artha^astras, as they are known to us, do not 
teach dancing and music and it is the unanimous verdict of Grhya and 
Dharmasutras that members of the upper castes should never devote 
themselves to these profane arts, whether before or after the study of 
the Veda. Moreover even without any help from outside it may be 
proved that what Ap. here has in view is acara and not dancing and 
music. In the sutra immediately following he declares, ‘^this know- 
ledge is a supplement of the Atharvaveda” and in the next says : 
“It is difficult to learn the sacred law from (the letter of) the Vedas 
(only) ; but by following the indications it is easily accomplished^^ Now 
who can doubt that in the Sutra no, 1 1 Ap, lays down that on complet- 
ing the study of the Veda one should learn acara from ^dras and 
women ? Very probably the specific mention of the despised Madras 
and women in this connection thus sadly misled the great savant. 
But as Ap. (II, 6, 15, 10) expressly declares that rites for the dead 
should have to be learnt of women and that duties must be learnt from 
women and men of all castes'^ (II, ii, 29, 15), there can be no doubt 
that Ap. in the passage concerned has nothing but acara in view. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


Max Muller’s Introduction to the Rgveda-pratisakhya* 

As I am now going to offer to the friends of the Vedic Utera- 
ture the text of the ^akala Prati§akhya with translation and annota- 
tions in a separate edition, I have hardly to repeat what I have 
said elsewhere about the importance of this work. I have tried to 
show in the preface to the English translation of the Bgveda, of 
what historical importance it is for the verification of the two texts of 
the Egveda, the Pada and the SatnhitS texts ; considering that the 
Pratisakhya not only quotes thousands of passages from the two texts, 
but also registers most accurately the seemingly very trivial varia- 
tions of the one from the other, and that in all essentia! points our best 
manuscripts of the' two texts agree with the data in the Prati- 


♦ Translated from German. 
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sakhya, we may prudently conclude that the text of the Rgveda we 
possess is the same as was seen by the authors of the Pratisakhya 
more than 2000 years ago. The date of the composition of the 
i^kala. Pratii§akhya has not yet been, so far as it is incumbent on me 
to give an opinion, swayed by anything out of the chronological 
limits which I assigned to it in my history of the Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature. I have drawn these limits as high and as low as 
possible and naturally have made no effort to bring the date of 
iSaunaka and his relation with Asvalayana, Katyayana, and, through 
these grammarians, also with Panini, into limits narrower than allowed 
by the scanty data. If Katyayana lived in the fourth centuryj ^aunalca 
might well have lived in the fifth century and the date of Panini would 
therefore fall at the juncture of the two centuries. Sakalya however who 
is reputed to have drawn up the Pada text and to have laid the founda- 
tion to the manual of phonetics, which was brought to completion 
and perfection in the shape of our Pratisakhya by Saunaka, must 
have lived at a still earlier date and carried on his scientific activities. 
It we could corroborate the view of Professor Goldstiicker who assigns 
to Panini a much earlier date than I and others dare to ascribe to 
this learned Grammarian, the date of >^akalya would therewith have 
been pushed back to still earlier times. For Sakalya has been quoted 
not only by Panini in direct connection with phonetic points, which 
have been dealt with in the Sakala Pratisakhya, but also Yaska, who, 
as even Professor Goldstiicker admits, is older than Panini, quotes 
Sakalya and criticises the splitting up of a word and the reading of a 
vedic passage on the strength of It, as it has been given by Sakalya 
in his Pada text. In x, 29, i, Sakalya has treated the two syllables 
va ya as two words. Now Yaska finds fault with this (Nir. vi. 28), takes 
vayah to be one word and remarks that if like iSakalya yah is taken 
to be a relative pronoun, the verb adhayi should have been accented* 
Sakalya’s splitting of the word does not give a good sense either. 

Although it may be concluded on the strength of this passage of 
the Nirukta tliat Yaska knew the pada text of Sakalya, it does not 
follow on that account however that Yaska also knew the Pratisakhyas, 
and particularly the k^akala Pratisakhya whose composition, as is well 
known, is attributed to Saunaka, We must take this opportunity to 
mention here another passage of far reaching importance from Nirukta 
I. i;, where Yaska says, that the sarphita is the close setting (of the 
Padas), and then continues : the samhita comes out of the Pada, the 
Parsada-manuals of all the schools come out of the Pada. These 
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manuals (Parsadas) are however the Pratisakhyas. and the solemn 
words — Padaprakrtih samhitZi are simply a quotation from our Prati- 
sakhya^ sutra 105. 

Neither Yaska nor Panini quotes the name of Saunaka as an 
authority in connection with Siksa or phonetics and the bare fact that 
Panini, IV, 3, 106, teaches the formation of the name ^aunakinah 
attributed to those who learn the sacred hymns of ^aunaka, and 
that he in IV, i, 102, calls some of the descendants of ^aunaka 
(the Vatsyas) by the name Saunakayana and others by the name 
Saunaka, — all this certainly does not conclusively prove that Panini 
must have known also ^aunaka as the author; of the Sakala 
Pratisukhya. ^ 

Also in connection with Yaska it would be hazardous to conclude 
that Panini had known the author of Nirukta on the strength of the 
fact that Panini in II, 4, 63, teaches the formation of the family name 
Yaska of the decendants of Yaska. The formation of such a name 
proves in itself only this that at the time of Panini there were more than 
one descendants of Yaska and we must look for further support in order 
to prove the priority of Yaska^ the author of the Nirukta.^ 

Now, in spite of the objections which have been raised, I stick to 
my old view as firmly as in the History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, that ^aunaka, the author of the Pratisakhya as well as 
Yaska the author of the Nirukta is older than Panini, I regret that a 
somewhat inaccurate expression in that work has given rise to the 
misunderstanding as if I hold Yaska to be later than Katyayana and a 
fortiori^ later than Panini. As in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture I was comparing the theories of language as they are found in the 
Pratisakhyas and the Nirukta, I had made the remark that a classifica- 
tion taken as fundamental in the PratUakhya of Katyayana is no more 
sufficient in the Nirukta, As Yaska's Nirukta is a work on etymology, 
it follows naturally from above that my statement is about etymological 
problems which are hardly touched in the Pratisakhya, and I have 
nothing to do with the question that Yaska must be younger than the 
author of the Pratisakhya, and as I have attempted in several passages 
to prove that Saunaka in his Pratisakhya actually quotes Yaska and not 
the hypothetical Vaiyaska (see p. 142, 148 etc.), I could hardly imagine 


1 Cf. Goldstiicker, Panini, p. 208. 

2 Cf. Goldstucker, 1 . c,, p, 222. 
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that my representtion of the more or less advanced ideas of Yaska 
and Katyayana about the origin and classification of the language 
should be used as argument against my own view about the age of these 
two scholars.* Although from inner grounds I hold the work of Yaska 
to be older than the work of Panini, yet I must admit that till now the 
only convenient argument is Panini 4, 109 which may be taken to be 
a literal quotation from Yaska’s Nirukta. Yaska says : — parah samm- 
kar^ah samhita {samninakarsah of Roth must be a printing mistake) ; 
and Panini says : parah samnikarsah samhita. Such an agreement 
cannot be accidental and until it is explained in another way we 
must consider it, henceforth as before, to be an important element 
in the chronological articulation of the ancient Sanskrit literature. 

Turning to ^aunaka’s Pratisakhya and its relation to PaiunPs 
grammar, we see that Professor Goldstiicker remarks quite rightly 
that the Pratisakhya is no grammar and I myself have expressed 
this view, as he himself has mentioned. Because the level of the 
Grammatical knowledge of Panini is much higher than that of the 
Pratisakhya, it does not follow at all on that account that Panini, 
not only in point of knowledge but also in point of date, should 
stand higher. So far I think Professor Goldstiicker agrees with me 
completely. Now what are his objections to my view that the Sakala- 
Pratisakhya belongs to an older period than Panini, or to put it 
more clearly, that Yaska and the Pratisakhya quote one another, while 
Panini is quoted neither by Yaska nor by the Pratisakhya, but himself 
howevr quotes Yaska as well as the Pratisakhya ? His opposite argu- 
ments (Gegengriinde), or, as he calls it, his refutation, runs from 
page 183 to page 213 ; however it principally deals with the Vajasaneyi 
Pratisakhya and offers against my view that our Pratisakhya is pre- 
Paoinic, only two sharply formulated objections. I shall repeat these 
objections in his own words and produce my arguments against 
them without presuming to give them the name of a refutation or 
to judge for myself the weight (Tragkraft) of ray arguments, for, 
to say with Kant, ‘^the author can very well adduce arguments, but can 
not pass opinion on their effect upon his judges.^’ I confine myself here 


• But it is quite probable that there were more than one Vedic 
authors of the name Yaska. The iSatapatha Brahmana XIV.7. 27 men- 
tions a Yaska ; Taittirlya Kandanukramanika III. 25 mentions a Paingi 
Yaska ; even Pingala (Chand, Sut III. 30) knows a YSska. Ghosh). 
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to a survey of the arguments regarding the age of Sakala PraUmhya, 
for, as regards the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, I fully agree with Professor 
Goldstiicker, and his penetrating researches have only still more strongly 
confirmed me in my conviction that Katyayana, the author of the 
Prati§akhya, and Katyayana the author of the Vartikas on PaninPs 
Grammar, must be one and the same person, and that Katyayana, 
just as the later tradition speaks of him, must have been a contemporary, 
and a rival of Panini and a continuer of his work. Before I enter 
upon a close examination of the objections raised by Professor 
Goldstiicker, it will be necessary to explain my view somewhat more 
fully than done before and to add a few materials, gathered since 
then, to strengthen my position. 

The occurrence of quotations in ancient Sanskrit works has un- 
fortunately been less fruitful forhistorical results than could have been 
expected, but still, if we compare the names which occur in Yaska, 
^aunaka, Panini and Katyayana we can affirm this with certainty 
that those must be the oldest authorities who are uniformly quoted 
by every one of them. Now the only one who is uniformly quoted 
in the Nirukta, In the Sakala-Pratisakhya^ in Panini, in the Vajasaneyi- 
Prati^akhya, in the Atharvana Prati 5 akhya and in the Brhaddevata 
is Sakatayana.* With the exception of the Atharvana Pratis^khya, 
Gargya too has been quoted in the same sources and Sakalya 
lacks the guarantee of the Brhaddevata also. Galava is known to 
Panini and the authors of the Nirukta and the Brhaddevata, Kasyapa 
is known to Pacini and the author of the Vajasaneyi-Prati^khya, 
the Pracyas are known to Saunaka and Panini, and Yaska is known 
to Saunaka, the author of the >§akala Pratisakhya and the Brhaddevata. 
Two names of the Taittiriya PratiSakhya have also been referred to 
elsewhere, namely, Pauskarasadi (Pan, VIII., 4, 48 ; Vart, 3) and 
Bharadvaja (Pan. VII., 2, 63). The latter, whose name is wrongly 
written as Bharadvaja, is also the author of what seems to be a work on 
Siksa which belongs to the Taittiriyas. That most of the authorities 
quoted by Yaska are not known to the authors of the PratUakhyas 
and Panini is mainly to be ascribed to the difference of the subject- 
matter and does not prove that Yaska was unknown in the sphere of 
the scientific activity of ^unaka, Asvalayana, Panini and Katyayana, 


^ It is a significant tradition recorded in the Kasika on Panini 

h 4i ♦ G. 
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The names of Agrayana, Audumbarayana, Aupamanyava, Aurnavabha, 
Katthakya, Kautsa, Kraustuki, Carmasiras, Taitiki, Varsyayani, Sataba- 
laksa, Maudgalya, Sakapuni, Sthaulasfchivi are indeed not mentioned by 
the authors of the Pratisakhyas and Panini; this is however to be notic- 
ed that four of them, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kraustuki and Sakapuni 
are referred to in the Brhaddevata, a work which is ascribed to Saunaka 
and whose subject is to some extent closely connected with the Nirukta. 

First of all let us take as well-founded the fact that while Yaska is 
mentioned by Saunaka, Saunaka by Katyayana and the author of the 
Atharvaga Prati^akhya, Panini has never been mentioned in the 
Nirukta and the Prati§akhyas. Now, with regard to Yaska, Professor 
Goldstiicker (p. 225) says “not knowing the grammar of Panini is 
tantamount to having preceded it/^ and I think the same is applicable 
to S^ala Pratisakhya in a much higher degree. Regarding Yaska it 
may rather very well be urged that he who is concerned with ety- 
mology and interpretation need not necessarily refer to grammatical 
authorities and particularly to the system of Panink As regards 
6iksa however which is the main subject of the ^akala-Pratisakhya, 
there is no such excuse. Vyakarana and Siksa, grammar and phone- 
tics are and were from time immemorial inseparable and it is a great 
advantage of Indian grammar that from the very beginning it received 
firm support from Siksa or phonetics. 

Now let us go one step further, and while on the one hand we never 
find Panini's phonetic or grammatical theories quoted in the S^kala- 
pratisakhya, we see on the other hand that Panini, when he comes to 
speak on points of Siksa, refers to earlier authorities and particularly 
quotes Sakalya, the founder of the Sakala Pratisakhya, exactly on 
those points which are dealt with in this Pratisakhya, 

Before we discuss this subject more minutely, we must first try to 
render the relation of Sakalya to our Pratisakhya a little clearer. We 
must attribute the composition or the final redaction of our work to 
l^aunaka according to the Indian tradition,^ About the question, in 
what form this branch of instruction existed before the time of Saunaka, 
the opinions of various scholars naturally differ, according as they 
admit of the existence of an oral tradition in a larger or smaller 
quantity. Sakalya always remains the recognised founder of the phonetic 
discipline for tlie^akalas and the work of Saunaka gives us the final 
form of the science founded by Sakalya and developed by his followers. 


I Already in Gana Kartakaujapau find SakalaSunakah. *^ - 
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^akalya is already known to Yaska (VI. 28) as the Padakara of the 
Egveda. If then the present word-division of the Pada text goes 
back to him, it is not at all surprising that those rules also should 
belong to him according to which the Pada text has been converted 
into the Saiphita text. The book, which contains these rules and whose 
authorship is attributed to i^aunaka, is called l^akalam and the people 
who follow this Sakala manual are called Sakalas, These three words, 
Sakalyah, Sakalam and Sakalah should be studiously differentiated. 

If we now first examine the phraseology of the Prati^akhya, we 
find that Saunaka uses all the three words. 

Saunaka quotes Sakalya (Sutra 199) as authority for a rule, that, 
when two short i s are joined and also in all Ksaipra and Abhinihita 
sandhis, the resulting syllable will have the Svarita, provided the 
first vowel is Udatta. This shows that Sakalya^s rules were not confined 
only to the Pada text but also touched points which were of signi- 
ficance only for the Samhita text. Now Saunaka however goes further 
and says that another teacher, Mandukeya (this is the correct spelling of 
the name and not Mandukeya, as it appears in the text), recommends 
the Svarita not only on the occasion of two short i s, but in all Pra§lista 
joinings.* Thus it is clear that already before the time of Saunaka 
various views about the accentuation of the text in the Saiphita were 
prevalent and that Sakalya was only one of the many teachers who 
fixed the text in the shape as we have it to-day. 

With regard to accentuation Sakalya is again quoted by name in 
sutra 208, and here he appears along with Anyatareya, while in 
sutra 739 where he has been mentioned as authority for a technical 
term, namely for the word Samapadya, which covers a number 
of phonetic changes such as satva, natva, the Samava^ sandhis 
and the upacara, he again appears along with two other teachers, 
Vyaji and Gargya. 

Judging by these passages we should then take our Sakalya to be 
an ancient scholar who had not only fixed the Pada text but also had 
made a number of rules about the accents and phonetics in general, 
which were propagated in the school of the ^akalas from teacher to 
pupil and were finally brought into that form by Saunaka in which 
we possess it to^ay. Now however it should be noticed that this 

* The Mandukl ^iksa (ed, by Bhagavaddatta) contains no such 
rule, but some of the verses of this >§iksa and the Kk-pratisakbya arc 
very much alike (see Ibid., introd., p. 10). G. 
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Sakalya in one passage (sutra 185) has been called sthavira, i. e. the 
ancient or the most ancient. It is said there that in the opinion of 
revered Sakalya, the second vowel is assimilated to the first, where, 
0 and and e and a form the so-called Pracya-pahcala-hiatus, 
but Saunaka does not approve of this assimilation. This is at least 
the interpretation of Uvata, though some other interpretation too 
would not be injurious to our arguments. Here then we have Sakalya 
as the representative of a theory which Saunaka does not approve, and 
this leads us to another passage where the ancient iSakalya or as he is 
called there, the father of Sakalya, seems to be pitted against another 
^kalya, so that we would have to accept not one but two Sakalyas as 
authorities on 6iksa. In Sutra 223 it is said that the father of &kalya 
changes every a into c/z when any one of the first letters of vargas 
(i.e. k,c,t etc.) follows, while in Sutra 232 it is said that oakalya does not 
allow the change of s into ch after Cy if this c represents an original A 
If this interpretation is correct, we must at all events accept two 
l^akalyas, I must however admit that without further support such an 
assumption must remain problematic in the first place. If we bad no 
commentary before us, it would have appeared most natural that sutra 
323 contains the general rule and that Sutra 232 is to be regarded as a 
necessary limitation which could however be given only after the change 
of a / into c had been prescribed by Sutra 230. (See Sutra 392). 
It seemed to me even better to take the Sutras 231 and 232 to be 
one, in which case the purport would be that Sakalya, although he 
allows the change of h to ch after one of the firsts (i. c. t, etc.), forbids 
this change when final c is secondary and the outcome of a A Only 
the quite extraordinary mention of iSakalya in Sutra 223 is a stumbling 
block in the way of this interpretation which in that case would have 
to be taken as a compound, father Sakalya, like Kathadhurta. 

Now it is difficult to see why Sakalya is referred to by name only 
in these few passages j yet it seems to occur only there where, after 
the foundation of the phonetic rules by iSakalya, later difference of 
opinion had arisen among the ancient teachers, and where it was 
thus of particular importance for the l^akalas to know with certainty 
the opinion of Sakalya, 

Going further, we find, the word Sakalam used as ;the name 
of the Pratisakhya. This appears most clearly in Sutra 633, where 
it is said that in the’Krama text, groups of two words are not sufficient 
for the purposes of the Krama, and there it is further said that 
one can refer to the ^akala which expressly prescribes Ktam^s of thr^ 
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or more words. This passage is found in the Patala called Kramahetu 
whose later origin renders all the more understandable such a reference 
to the Sakalam as authority. 

In other passages where the word Sakala is used, we must take it 
in a somewhat wider sense, namely as Sakala theory or Sakala 
school. Thus we read in Sutra 76 that the u is lengthened by Sakala, 
mkalena draghitah. Here one would be inclined to take Sakala to be 
a synonym of the Pada-text, for the lengthening described there takes 
place only in the Pada-text. This sense would however be too narrow 
for the other passages. In sutra 390 for example, Sakala refers to 
phonetic changes, a few of which, at least if we accept the first 
interpretation by Uvata of S, 390, may be of significance only 
for a Saiphita text, and there the word thus must necessarily be taken 
to mean Sakala theory or Sakala school. Again we find it in S« 396, 
where it is said that according to Sakala, between / and Usmans, and, 
if we accept the Anuvrtti of the commentator, between k and kh 
(in khyati),* and between p and s (in rapsati), a pause takes place ; 
also that all final Sparsas excepting'-* m take pause when they are 
followed by initial y, or Usmans, This paused pronunciation 

is then again defined in Sutra 400 as belonging to the school of the 
Sakalas and according to Sutra 403 it is extended by other teachers 
also over other cases. 

Now that this Sakala actually signifies the school of the Sakalas 
may be clearly seen from a passage, where in the same connection the 
Sakalas are mentioned in the plural. Thus in Sutra 673 (again of 
Kramahetu Patala) it is said that the Sakalas follow the system of 
Sthitopasthita, which so far as I can see, refers to the Pada-text as well 
as to the Krama text. In Sutra 631 however the Sakalas are mentioned 
with unambiguous reference to the Krama text. Finally in Sutra 65 
it is said that the Sakalas particularly advocate the nasalisation of a 
final vowel of three Matras, acarydmstraparilopahetavah^ so that 
the work of their master may not suffer any harm, i. e. they 
had to specially mention the case in RV. X, 146, I, because the ^ 
of three matras is not included among the eight vowels of the manual 

1 In Krama a k will have to be supplied before the kh of khyatt, G. 

2 Though the literal translation would be preceding^ I have dared 
to use the word excepting in its place in order to get a clear sense. 
The purport of course remains unaffected, m being the last of tlie 
sparsas, — G. 
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of Sakalya, and its nasalisation too is not provided for by the general 
rule in Sutra 64, 

This Acar5'a or teacher is also mentioned in another passage of 
the Sakala-Pratisakhj^a, namely in Sutra 52. Here it is said that the 
teacher defines the root of the tongue and the palate to be the proper 
place for d and that his d becomes Z between vowels, his dh becomes and 
Ih, This teacher is here called Vedamitra or the friend of the Veda. 

This much appears from these passages that Sakalya, the author of 
the Pada-text was the chief authority of the Sakalas, even where in 
course of time difference of opinion had arisen and that our Pratisakhya 
was meant for these Sakalas for whom Sannaka, as he clearly says, 
also composed his Anukramani. 

Besides Sakalya, only a very few teachers are mentioned by name in 
this Pratrlakhya, none so often as Sakalya. Only Sfikatayana, Gargya 
and Vyali are mentioned more than once and we may very well con- 
sider these three to be the most important authorities of that time 
after Sakalya. 

We learn but very little about Sakatayana, namely, that at the end 
of words he recommended the first letters (of v^argas) (Sut, 17), and that 
in splitting up the diphthongs into their elements, he always made n 
the first member and i or u the second. 

Of Gargya we learn that he preferred the third letters (of vargas) 
at the end (butra 16) and that he had made rules about krama-groups 
(S. 629, 638), and agreed with Sakalya and Vyali regarding the use 
of samapadya (S. 739). 

Besides this agreement with Sakalya and Gargya it is further said 
about Vyali, that he had made rules about the accent (S. 214), specially 
about the accent in the Pada or Krama text (S. 2og) ; that, he had his 
own views about Abhinidhana or the pause between two consonants 
(S. 419); and finally, that, he recommended two different pronuncia- 
tions for the Anusvara, not only the regular one, i.e. in the nose alone, 
but also another, in the nose and the mouth (S. 745). 

The other teachers who are further mentioned in the Pratisakhya 
occupy a much inferior place. Babhravya has been once quoted as 
the teacher of the Krama (S. 676) where the commentator calls him 
t'ancala*. Yaska appears in the well-known passage (S. 993) as a 
metrical authority ^ ; Mandukeya is once referred to on account of his 


I Cf. Pan, IV, I, 106. Babhravyah Kaugikyah. 

by Pingala. Chand, 

30,— G. 
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difference of opinion with Sakalya regarding the accent of Praslistas 
(S. 200) ; and Anyatareya is once mentioned as agreeing with l^akalya 
about a rule of accent (S. 208). As regards Pracyas and Paficalas, 
they occur only in the terminus technicus Pracya-Padavrtti and 
Pancala-Padavrtti (S. 137, 186) ; yet we can see clearly, that this gram- 
matical technical term is ascribed to the Pancalas and Pracyas by the 
author of the Pratisakhya^ and it depends on our interpretation of 
Sutra 186 whether we should consider that the Sakala deviates from the 
general rule in the pronunciation of this Pracya and Pahcala Hiatus. 

Now turning to Pa^^rtfirwe find, as said before, that he once quotes 
the Pratisakhya verbatim and indeed for a theory upon which the 
Prati§akhya is based, — namely that the Samhita owes its origin to the 
Padas, i.e. the rules of forming the Sandiita are taught in such a manner 
that the padas are considered as primary and the rules according to 
which they must be changed in order^to form the Samhita as dependent 
on them. This however is not all. Panini quotes Sakalya four times by 
name and every time for things which are very closely connected with 
Siksa. I have already spoken about these quotations in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p. 140) and have shown there that their 
wording resembles rather the Pratisakhya of the Atharva-veda than our 
Pratisakhya. I admit that it is not yet quite clear to me how this is to 
be explained. At all events however I am quite sure of this about 
our Pratisakhya that it contains all the rules for which Panini quotes 
Sakalya as authority. This requires a closer examination* 

Panini I, i, 16 says sambuddhau Bakalyasyeiavamrse i, e, the 
vowel 0 in the vocative, remains unchanged, when the non-vedic itz of 
Sakalya follows. This appears to me to be the best interpretation 
though with the commentators we may translate it thus : According 
to Sakalya, i. e, not necessarily, not universally, 0 in the vocative 
remains unchanged before the non-vedic tti^ This rule reappears in the 
Atharvana Pratisakhya (I, 81) as I showed before, partly with the same 
words , — amantritain itavanarM^ and had not Panini mentioned Sakalya 
by name, it would have appeared as if he has intentionally chosen the 
same word which is found in the Atharvana Pratisakhya. Although 
not in the same words, yet to the same effect in substance, Sakalya also 
teaches in our Pratisakhya, first in S. 69^ that the 0 of the vocative 
is called Pragrhya ; then in S. 155 / that Pragrhyas remain unchanged 
when Hi follows. Now that according to Sakalya, the final o, although 
called Pragrhya, remains unchanged only before this noivvedic ///, 
is clearly seen in S. 157, when compared with S. 132, 135, 138, 
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Panini refers to Sakalya for the second time in vlll, 3, 19 with re- 
ference to the elision of the final y or allowed by him, when it is preced- 
ed by a short a and an initial vowelf with the exception of a foUows.§ 
This is likewise found in our Pratlsakhya. It is said (i) in S. 139, that ai 
and au become a when they are followed by an initial vowel, i.e., their 
last element, y or Vt is dropped ; (2) in S. 132, that e and 0 become a when 
an Initial vowel with the exception of a follows, i.e., similarly again, 
their last element, y or t/, is dropped. So far therefore Panini was quite 
right in quoting Sakalya as authority for the elision of the final y 
or.!/, and the fact, that the Prati§akhya provides for the insertion of v 
after the a and S of 0 and au by Sutra 135, excepting when the following 
vowel is a labial, does not affect the statement of Panini, specially as 
he is concerned only with the vaiious possible treatments of the 
diphthongs at) 0 and At all events this objection would be 

valid against the Atharvana Pratisakhya which by 11, 21 provides for 
the elision of^ and v under similar circumstances, then however by 
II, 22, makes an exception of v after «, and indeed before all vowels, 
while our Pratisakhya would not have allowed the retention or the 
insertion of this v before the following u (S. 135, compare Vajasaneyi 
Prati§akhya, V, 125), 

It is remarkable that our Pratisakhya which often quotes l^akatayana, 
does not do so in the passage we are concerned with. fSakatayana 
taught, as we know from Pacini, VIII, 3, 18, that these final semivowels 
should not be dropped but should be softly pronounced. The commen- 
tary explains this soft pronunciation ilaghuprayaind) by a relaxation 
of the tip, the side, the middle and the root of the tongue. This theory 
of ^akatayana is so well-known to the author of the Atharvana 
Pratisakhya that among the possible terminal sound of words dealt with 
in I, 9i he specially mentiorrs the adhisparsa sound when the semivowels y 


f Auslautender in the text must be a typographical mistake for 
anlauiender. G. 

§ The rule of Panini is manifestly somewhat different. Panini 
sometimes drops the final y ox v preceded by a or a when a letter of 
the as pratyaliara follows and not merely vowels excepting a as Max 
Muller puts it. G. 

^ It ts quite clear that both Sakalya and Panini had the diphthongs 
in view though of course Sakalya^s treatment is infinitely clumsier aiid 
it cannot therefore be denied that Sakalya in S. 135 actually strikes a 
a discordant tune. G. 
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and V are not padya in their usual ponunciation. This adhisparsa is then 
explained in the Prati^akhya, II, 24 by lesavrtti and is ascribed to 
Sakatayana just as Panini ascribes the laghuprayatna to him (see 
Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, IV, 12$ \ Atharvana Prati§akhya, I, 9, 
and II, 24). 

For the third time Panini mentions ^akalya in VI, i, 127. Here he 
says that according to Sakalya the final /, r, before dissimilar vowels 
remain unchanged, and adds that these vowels become short. Now, for 
this shortening no authority is found in the Prati§akhya. If we admit 
that Panini wished to ascribe to this grammarian only this unchange- 
ableness of the vowel, inasmuch as he placed the word hrasvali after 
Sakalyasya^ then he was quite right in quoting Sakalya, for no other 
Pratisakhya has more exhaustive rules by which the final vowel remains 
unchanged before the initial vowel than our Pratisakhya, from Sutra 155 
on words.^ It should also be considered herewith that the Sutra imme- 
diately following, Panini VI, i, 128, according to which certain vowels 
before r remain unchanged and, if long, are shortened, is presented 
by the commentator under the authority of Sakalya and that for this 
sutra too analogies are found in the ^akala Pratisakhya in Sutras 
136, 168. 

Now we come to the last and the most important passage 
in which Panini quotes Sakalya. It was thought until novv that 
there is nothing corresponding to what is here ascribed to Sakalya 
in the Pratisakhya. In VIII, 4, 5 i, says that according 

to Sakalya reduplications of consonants in compound letters 
may be omitted everywhere. Now if we examine the Sutra 39 ^ 
the Pratisakhya, it appears as if the ^akala school allowed the 
omission of the varijakrama only when the compound v letter is 
initial and the preceding final vowel is a long one. But I think 
that PaninPs rule shows us the right way in which the sutra 
is to be interpreted and, in any case, Panini interpreted it 
as if that the anuvrtti of padadih and dlrghena is susi^nded 
and consequently it becomes that the ^akalas omit the reduplication 
of a consonant in a samyoga in all the cases which are mentioned 
in Sutras 378 and the following. Here Panini serves us just like a 
commentary to the Pratisakhya and authorises us to give preference 
to that of the two interpretations of the later commentators which 

I Passages such as 163, 4 > 8, 9, 13 ^ne of course beyond the 
scope of Pacini, 
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the ancient Grammarian himself approved. Moreover there is no reason 
at all to take the word Sakala here in the sense of the Fada text for 
Sakala in no other passage has such a narrow sense, and specially in 
this sixth patala it occurs twice where it is impossible to interpret it 
in that way. 

Partly to prove this and partly to present clearly the object of this 
whole patala^ I give here a short sketch of the same. Though this 
patala seems at first sight to have little to do with the main question 
we are concerned with, yet it will prove to be not altogether useless 
for our purpose, inasmuch as it clearly presents before our eyes the 
high degree of development of the science of phonetics in the ancient 
Parisads and thus affords us a comparison of the same with meagre 
phonetic aphorisms of Panini. 

{To be ccntmued) 


Batakrisiina Ghosh 



MISCELLANY 


More light on methods and conclusions in Hindu Politics 

1 am grateful to Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar for the opportunity he 
has given me, through his rejoinder to my reply in connection with 
his criticism of my work, to re- state my case on a number of impor- 
tant points relating to my subject. 

Mr, Sarkar^ s charge of limited scope unsupported by facts 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar repeats the charge of “limited scope” 
against ray work, saying that the “infinitely extensive range'^ of Hindu 
political theory, as known from “the table of contents in ancient and 
mediaeval political texts'*, cannot be covered by the four or five 
items to which I am supposed to have devoted my attention. It is 
curious to note that Mr. Sarkar does not mention which other items 
I have left out Let me develop the argument which he has left incom- 
plete and put it to the test. The most important of “the ancient Indian 
political texts** is undoubtedly the Artha^slra of Kautilya. A re- 
ference to its “table of contents'* shows it to contain fifteen chapters 
[prakaranas) dealing successively with the items of discipline, employ- 
ment of the higher officials, administration of justice, disturbers of 
the public peace, the work of spies, the circle of states, the six ex- 
pedients of public policy, public calamities, expedition, war, corporate 
bodies, the powerful enemy, the .capture of forts, secret contrivances, 
and the plan of the treatise. What use has been made of these 
chapters in the H.P.T.? A reference to chapter III of this work shows 
that all the above topics have been laid under contribution in so far as 
they throw light upon the ideas of state and government of the author. 
Thus among the topics which have been touched upon in the chapter 
above mentioned, occur, besides the theory of kingship (of which 
according to my critic the H. P. T. virtually consists), considera- 
tions relating to the general plan of the Artkahastra^ its view of the 
mutual relations of politics {dandaniti) and other ^sciences,' the seven 
elements of sovereignty, the education of princes, the qualifications 
of ministers, political deliberation, internal and external factions, the 
suppression of public disturbances, foreign policy, treacherous diplomacy, 
the raison d*eire of punishment and its right application, the 
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theory of republics, comparison of Kautilya with Machiavelli, 
and Kautilya’s influence on subsequent thought. It will be noticed 
from a perusal of this list tliat the varied ideas of internal adminis- 
tration, foreign policy and the likci as conceived by the author of 
the Arthasastra, have not been ignored in the H.P.T. in a mistaken 
attempt to exalt the theory of kingship. Mr. Sarkars charge, then 
when, subjected to the scrutiny of facts, vanishes into thin air. Let me 
support my case in the present instance by reference to a parallel 
example. It is well known that the writings of Machiavelli range 
over a remarkably large variety of subjects, drama, history, politics, 
military science and the like. Four of these works viz., the Principe, 
the Discorsiy the Arte della Guerra and the Historic Fiorentine may be 
said to constitute a single whole as they are bound together by 
the connecting link of the author's characteristic political principles. 
Now how has the ^‘infinitely extensive range*^ of Machiavelli’s political 
theory been treated by modern historians of Western political theory ? 
We find that Prof. Dunning in his well known work deals with 
the political theory of Machiavelli under the following heads: 
Machiavelli's life and times, method of his philosophy and his 
point of view, his attitude towards morality and religion, his theory 
of political motives, the forms of government, extension of dominion, 
preservation of dominion, summary and conclusion (see the concluding 
chapter of Political Theories, Ancient and Mediceval). These are 
the very items, be it noted, which have their counterpart, as far as 
possible, in the Kautilya chapter in the H.P.T. And yet no critic 
has attacked the American scholar on the score of “limitation ol 
his scope/’ 

Source of Mr, SarkaPs mistake — He misunderstands 
the place of the monarchic state in the general 
system of Hindu political speculation 

Mr. Sarkar repeats the charges more than once against my work, 
viz.y that it involves “virtually a theory of kingship/^ And yet it is 
not denied that monarcliy from first to last looms large in the political 
speculations of the Hindus. The truth is that the Hindu thinkers, 
for reasons which do not concern us here, took the monarchic state 
as the basis of nearly all their reflections on the nature and functions 
of the State and Government. We thus find that the ‘-infinitely 
extensive range*' of political ideas of the Hindus was conceived and 
expressed very largely in terms of the activities of the king and his 
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ministers as well as subordinate officials. To find fault with the his- 
torian of Hindu political theory on this ground is as sensible as to 
blame the historian of Greek political theory because the ideas which 
he treats are oriented to the type of the city-state or the historian 
of political theory of the Mediaeval Church because his subject- 
matter is oriented to the conception of a theocratic state. It remains 
to add, before leaving this subject, that the predominance of the 
monarchic state in the political speculations of the Hindus was ex- 
plained as above more than once in the H. P. T. which Mr. Sarkar 
claims, to have read from cover to cover (See ibid., p. i6 — '‘The Hindu 

political theory is essentially the theory of the monarchic 

state”. Also cf. ibid., p. 269.) 

Mr, Sarkar' s opinion of the ‘standard Indian polity* 

In trying to bring out in the introductory chapter of the H, P, T» 
‘*the influence exercised upon Hindu political theory by certain specific 
types of polity” of which “the standard [monarchic] polity” is the 
predominant example^ I claim to have followed the lead of the 
most reputed and authoritative historians of political theory in the 
West. [On this point see later]. Let me deal here with the main 
basis of Mr, Sarkar's charge, viz , that my description of the standard 
Indian polity shows forgetfulness of “the distinction between facts 
and ideas or ideals.” In my work I had said, after referring to the 
republican states of Northern India, that the monarchic state domi- 
nated the scene. It was with reference to this last type of state that 
I had further held the most complete account to be derivable from 
the sacred canon and the sacred Arthamtra^ and the grounds for this 
view were stated in the same context to be twofold, viz. that(i) 
other data were few and far between and (2) the sacred canon 
and the Arthahastra reflect actual, and not ideal, conditions of 
political existence. Both these grounds were repeated in my reply 
to Mr. Sarkar’s original criticism. Mr. Sarkar has altogether failed 
to answer these arguments. He takes refuge instead in a flank attack, 
for he asks that since there is no well-documented institutional history 
as yet, I should have either filled up the gap myself or else confined my 
attention to the theory alone. Adoption of the first alternative would 
have necessitated the preparation of a work of the same compass as 
that of the H. P, T. on Hindu political institutions, while the adoption 
of the second course would have justly laid me open to the charge 
of omitting an important preliminary of my subject. 
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Confusioft of ideas with institutions — A myth 

It is evident from the above that whatever use was made in the 
H. P. T. of the Smrti and Arthamstra evidence for elucidating 
concrete political institutions was conjoined with sufficient explana- 
tions and safeguards. My opinion about the great gulf between our 
knowledge of Hindu political dieories and institutions was likewise 
expressed in the Preface (ix — x), where I had described ‘‘the ob- 
scurity in which the actual history of Indian institutions is still 
involved.” In the face of these facts it is prepositions to argue, 
as Mr. Sarkar has done^ that I am guilty of confusing theories with 
institutions. En passant it may be remarked that the critic's claim for 
bringing to light ^*the subtle distinction between pious wishes and real 
hyphen politik” which is said to have “invariably escaped the workers in 
Indology” is altogether baseless. Not to speak of my own case, I 
may mention the example of the late Mr. Vincent Smith who was 
certainly, whatever were his other faults, one of the most industrious 
“workers in Indology.” In his Oxford History of India (Introduction 
page xii) after expressing his disagreement from “several modern 
Hindu authors” who hold that the ancient Indian king was a limited 
or constitutional monarch, he writes, “These authors have been 
misled by taking too seriously the admonitions of the text-book 
writers that the ideal king should be endowed with all virtues and 
should follow the advice of sage councillors. In reality every Indian 
despot who was strong enough did exactly what he pleased.*’ These 
words evidently involve a more clear-cut “distinction between pious 
wishes and real hyphen poiitik" than Mr. Sarkar would perhaps be 
prepared to accept. 

Mr. Sarkar fails to envisage the perspectives of Vedic religious thought 

As Mr. Sarkar mentions no independent arguments in support of 
his contention that “everybody, nay everything, can become divine in 
the Vedic literature under certain circumstances'*, the conclusion may 
be legitimately drawn that he rests his case entirely upon the evidence 
of texts quoted in the H. P. T. to show how the privilege of divinity 
could be acquired by others than the king. Mr. Sarkar, indeed, makes 
this point quite clear in his statement, “The texts tell us in so many 
words (here follow references to the H. P. T.) that a person becomes 
divine through certain actions.” Now a very superficial acquaintance with 
the H. P. T. is enough to show that its Vedic texts imputing divinity 
to the Brahmana etc,, and explaining the significance of the dlk^a 
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belong exclusively to the literature of the Yayus-samhitas and the 
Brahoianas, and as such reflect the spirit of that phase of Vedic thought 
alone. When we go back to the period of the Egveda, we find 
ourselves in a very different atmosphere. The d%ksa, the passport 
to divinity in the Brahmanas is unknown.^ Sacrifice has not become 
as yet a means of controlling the gods and of entering into the god- 
head, The gods themselves are primarily regarded as beings of 
unequalled power to whom prayers are addressed by mortals seeking 
their aid.- How wide is the gulf between the religious conceptions 
of the Rgveda and of the Brahmanas is well described by an Ameri- 
can scholar whose authority Mr. Sarkar perhaps will not care to 
challenge. “With the Brahmanas’', writes Prof. E. W. Hopkins 
{Religions of India, pp. 176-77), ‘^‘not only is the tone changed from 
that of the Rgveda, the whole moral atmosphere is now surcharged 
with hocus-pocus, mysticism, religiosity instead of the cheerful real 
religion which however formal is the soul of the rsis All is 
now symbolical and the gods though in general they are the gods 
of the Rgveda are not the same aS of old. The priests have become 
gods."^ To say under these circumstances, as Mr. Sarkar does, that 
“ Trasadasyu or for that matter anybody bepomes a Vanina or an 


1 Cf. Hillebrandt, RituaUlitteratur, p. 14:— “Eine Weihe wie die 
spatere Zeit sie in der diksa nennt ist den Rv. fremd.' Also cf. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 399^ “Der Rgveda scheint bis auf eine 
oder zwei ganz Zweifelhafte Stellen die Dik^a nicht zu erw^nen. 

2 Cf. Macdonell, Emyclopmdia of Religion and Ethics, vol. XII, 
p, 603, S.V. Vedic Religion : — '^The most prominent characteristic of 
the Vedic gods is power, for they are constantly described as great 
and mighty, they regulate the order of nature and vanquish the great 
powers of evil. They hold sway over all creatures, no one can thwart 
their ordinances or live beyond the time they appoint and the ful- 
filment of wishes is dependent on them.” Cf. Ibid., Vedic Mythology, 
pp. 18-19. An earlier authority describes the gods of the Rgveda 
as beings “human in their thinking, feeling and acting, but since 
their order is never disturbed, their will never bent, and their power 
never broken, infinitely more powerful and exalted and wise,” and 
again, as “creatures against whose will no one on earth can coutener’ 
(Kaegi, Rgveda, tr. Arrowsmith, p.‘29.) 

3 The whole chapter is worth careful perusal by those who frame 
armchair generalisations on Vedic polity. 
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Indra, as soon as he becomes a king, or rather is consecrated” (this is 
said with reference to RV. iv. 42 quoted in the H. P. T. to show how 
the royal sage Trasadasyu identifies himself in this hymn with Indra 
and Varuna) is to transfer arbitrarily the ideas of the Brahmanas 
to the different atmosphere of the Egveda. It may be remarked in 
this connection that there is not the slightest hint in the hymn just 
mentioned, of any connection with the ceremony of royal consecration 
or coronation. In another respect Mr. Sarkar’s contention is vitiated 
by the absence of a true perspective of the Vedic religious ideals. He 
fails to distinguish the types of divinities not only in order of time but 
also in their different grades and classes. The truth is that we may 
distinguish in the religious conceptions of the Brahmanas, not to speak 
of those of the Rgveda, categories of higher and lower deities (see e.g., 
MacdovielPs Vedic Mythology^ pp) It therefore follows that the equation 
of the king, e.g., with Indra and Varuna or with Prajapati is of much 
greater significance than the identification of ^'everybody, nay every- 
thing” with other deities. 

^Divinity due to kingship" 

Having previously cultivated a ‘"thorough acquiantance with the 
contents of the H. P. T., on every page” and again read it for purpose 
of this rejoinder ‘"from cover to cover,'’ Mr. Sarkar has been able to 
discover altogether "'eighteen Vedic texts^’ “cited by the author in 
relation to the king as divinity and allied topics,” none of which 
he thinks ascribes kingship to divine origin. It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find that the learned critic has overlooked three other 
Vedic texts cited in the H.P.T. (pp. 41-43) with special reference to the 
question of origin of kingship, and that one of these was held therein to 
prove the derivation of the severe! gnty of Indra (the divine proto- 
type of the earthly king) from the will of the highest God. Comment- 
ing on the eighteen passages above mentioned the critic scents an 
attempt on my part to '"escape” from an ugly position, for he writes, 
“there are altogether 18 passages in Dr. G’s book bearing on different 
aspects of the king’s divinity. In the rejoinder the author wants to 
single out one of these passages. In the book itself he has offered us 
three in regard to the problem of king’s rule by virtue of his 
divinity.” This suspicion has no basis in fact. Of the eighteen 
passages all but three mentioned above are explained in the H. P. T. 
as involving the conception of the king’s divine position (however 
inconclusive that might be in the Brahmapas) and not that of den- 
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vation of the king^s authority from his divinity. As I wrote in the 
H. P. T. (p. 31) “It is in the latter works [viz. the Brahmanas] that 
the dogma [of king^s divinity] is held to justify the king^s authority 
over his subjects.” [Here follow quotations of the three texts.]. Of 
these three texts again one viz., T. S. II. 2, ii, 6, was held only to 
foreshadow the doctrine, and another (Sat. Br, XII. i, 3, 8,) was ex- 
pressly excluded from consideration on the ground that it was 
pitched in “the stereotyped dogmatic fashion of the Brahmanas.^’ 
This leaves only one passage (Sat. Br. V. i, S> which is exactly 
the one that I had the hardihood to “single out*^ in the H. P. T. as 
well as in my reply. For the rest, it may be mentioned that the alleged 
“contradiction*^ in my reply is entirely a myth. For the Brahmana 
text to which I had referred to combat Mr. Sarkar's view connects 
the king in the clearest possible manner with Prajapati, the chief 
deity of the Brahmana pantheon, and on this specific ground based 
his claim to rule single-handed over his many subjects. This 
passage would convey no other lesson than the king’s claim to rule 
by virtue of his connection with the highest God to all persons 
except those who would arbitrarily read into the simple Vedic text 
the meaning that “the king becomes a most visible form of Prajapati 
because of the ceremonial rites.” 

Mr^ Sarkar's amusing interpretation of a Brahmana text 

Taking the passage last cited (Sat. Br. V. i, $» ^4») considera- 
tion in the form as given by myself (“And as to why a Rajanya 
shoots, he the Rajanya is the visible representative of Prajfipati ; 
hence, being one, he rules over many”), Mr. Sarkar confidently affirms 
that the phrases '^Rajanya'* ^^isibU representative af Prajapatt ** ruler 
over many* are essentially synonymous. How he det^ts identity in 
the causational chain of three clauses in the above sentence it is 
difficult to understand. He vouchsafes no argument other than the 
very superficial statement that explanations are not necessarily cau- 
sationaL But Mr. Sarkar is not content with the above version or 
with EggcHng’s version either ; he proceeds to offer his own translation 
and interpretation of the passage under consideration. In the original 
the text runs as follows 

Tad yad rajanyah pravidhyati esa vai prajspateh pratyaksatamain 
yad rajanyastasmadekah san bahuftami^t^. Mr. Sarkar suggests 
a happier translation than that of Eggeling for the first part of this 
sentence to the following effect, “Now then (concerning the fact} 
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that the Rajanya (not a Rajanya) shoots/' For this arbitrary de* 
parture from the authoritative translation Mr. Sarkar gives no reason 
worth the name. Let us turn to the greatest living authority on 
Vedic syntax to test the value of Mr, SarkaFs emendation. In his 
Altindische Syntax., pp. 217-218, Delbruck, after referring to the com- 
mon use of ‘tad yat' in Vedic prose passages^ mentions four instances 
of its occurrence, to each of which he appends his own translation. 
In the first example (Ait. Br., 6 , 26 J Hadyaf is translated ^zvenn nuti 
(when or if now): in the second (Sat. Br,, 4, 2, i, i,)* where it is conjoin- 
ed with Hend it is translated as Hnsofern dadurcd (‘in so far as 

thereby’): in the next instance. (Ibid., i, 6, 3, i,) where it goes 

with tasmat, it is rendered zvetl darum (‘since therefore’), 

while in the last instance (Ibid., 4, 2, i, 4.) Hadyad tathd is translated 
as der Grunt nun., warum es so ist, ist der folgendd (‘the reason 
now why it is so is the following’). In neither case has tadyadhc^n 
rendered in the wonderful sense in which Mr. Sarkar interprets it. 
To go back to Mr, Sarkar’s improved translation, he is doubtful 
about the rendering of Prajapati in the sense of ‘lord of creatures’ 
as done by Eggeling and accepted by myself, because a “verse” of 
the ^at, Br. (Mr. Sarkar evidently is not aware that the Sat. Br. 
is a prose work) quoted by him strangely enough, fiom the faulty 
version of Eggeling, identifies Prajapati with speech. It is however 
an undoubted fact that the significance of the god Prajapati in Vedic 
religious conceptions has been thoroughly established by scholars 
whose knowledge is not confined to the few Vedic texts (including 
the “verses” of the Sat. Br.) above cited. Thus Kaegi in his small, but 
authoritative, work called the Rgveda (English translation p. y 6 n) 
writes with reference to Prajapati that he is lord of descen- 
dants, a genius presiding over birth, then, in general, protector 
of the living, and afterwards lord of creatures {pace Mr. Sarkar), 
creator, as the highest god over the gods of the Vedic period. In 
his Vedic Mythology i\\Q stsinddixd English work on the subject. Prof. 
Macdonell after referring to a hymn of the Rgveda recognising 
Prajapati as the supreme god says, “Though only mentioned once 
in the Rv. in this sense, he is commonly in the Av. and the V. S. and 
regularly in the Brahmanas recognised as the chief god.” Mr, Sarkar 
next rejects as '‘utterly untenable” the rendering of ‘Prajapateh prat- 
yaksatamam' in the above passage of the iSat, Br. as ‘visible repre- 
sentative of Prajapati' whach I had proposed on the strength of 
Sayan's explanation (pratyak^atamam rupam). But the critic is 
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unable to mention a single argument save the authority of the same 
Mr. Eggeling, whose translation of a simple Vedic text he has just 
rejected. Mr. Sarkar also doubts the connection between Uajanya 
and Prajapati on the ground that the ^‘equation'' between the two is 
'^established” in an "unsatisfactory manner’^ in another passage which 
he quotes from the same context. In any case, we are told the 
Rajanya's authority cannot be derived form Prajapati for still another 
^ verse of the ^at. Br. mentions the Rajanya as winning Prajapati, 
Mr. Sarkar evidently is not prepared to accept any statement 
of the Brahmanas which does not conform to the canons of logic 
and consistency. How very absurd such an expectation is in the 
case of the Brahmana literature will appear from the considered 
judgment of a scholar to whom I have already referred. In chapter 
IX of his Religions of India ^ Prof, Hopkins quotes humerdiis 
examples of '^absurdities/' ^Stupidities” and '^obscurities^' of statements 
in the Brahmanas, and he concludes by describing the BrahmAna 
literature as a "confused jumble where unite descriptions of ceremonies, 
formulae, mysticism, superstitions and all the output of active bigotry” 
(see ibid,, pp. 193-195, 201-202, 210). 

The evidence of the PurusasUhta — Mr, Sarkar doubts an 
acknowledged fact 

While sticking to his old view that the Purufsasukta cannot 
involve the dogma of precedence of some classes over others, Mr, 
Sarkar undertakes in his rejoinder to state his argument in full. ^ He 
shows as he thinks that the order of precedence if traced in the case 
of the two other cat^ories mentioned in my translation would lead 
to a reductio ad absurdum. Now in the first place the whole hymn 
is admittedly composed in a highly mystic vein since it personifies 
all nature as a giant-man {Paru^d), To expect logical consistency 
between all its parts is, to say the least, not admissible. In the second 
place the idea of precedence in the verses dealing with the four 
classes does not depend upon the accident of enumeration in a certain 
order. For the continuous Brahmanical tradition basing the supe- 
riority of the Brahmanas over all the rest upon the dogma of creation 
of the four classes from the different limbs of the Creator justifies 
us in holding that in this earliest version of the doctrine the same 
idea was not lost sight of. It is indeed not without significance that 
a Western scholar single out the Puru^asTikta as ‘'the Magna Charta 
of Brahmanism*' (Martin Haug, quoted in Kaegt*s Rgveda, p. 180.) 
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Mr. Sarkar's misconception of the status of the Vaihya 

With reference to Taittirlya Samhita VII, i. i, Mr. Sarkar 
repeats his view that it does not ^*mean anything more than the fact 
that each one is somebody in his own place/' But he now admits (what 
indeed should never have been doubted) that “in regard to the Sudra 
the texts leave us in no doubt about his inferiority/' This unequi- 
vocal admission, however belated, is welcome. Mr. Sarkar however 
will not admit the Vaisya’s inferiority to the Brahmana and the Raja- 
nya. He refers to two Vedic texts both cited in the H. P, T. to show 
as he thinks that “the Vaisya is on a par with the Brahmana/* This 
argument illustrates Mr. Sarkar’s usual tendency to apply the evidence 
of one set of Vedic texts even of a different period to that of another 
set. Mr. Sarkar cannot complain if following his own example I 
confront him with other texts (quoted in the H. P. T.) bearing more 
directly on the present question. In Sat. Br., VI. 6, 3, 12-13 we read, 

Aksatriyasya va purohitasya va sarvam sarvam lad yat ksatriyo va 

purohito va. (“Incomplete is he who is not either a noble or a 
domestic chaplain, ••• while he who is either a noble or domestic 
chaplain is everything*). Elsewhere in the same work (XI. 2, 7 > 
we are told that the brahma and the kmira are established upon 
the vih. Turning to the texts cited by Mr. Sarkar it does not require 
much reflection to find out how little conclusive they are. If the 
Vaisya is entitled under certain circumstances to share in the divinity 
of the Brahmana and the Ksatriya even to the extent of sharing the 
same form of address, it does not follow that they stand precisely 
on the same level in respect of status. But then, Mr. Sarkar trium- 
phantly asks, does not the selfsame passage of the Taittiriya 
Samhita (VII. i, i) declare the Vaisyas to be “more numerous 
than others/* (‘bhuyamso'nyebhyah* in the original text). I shall not 
insult the intelligence of my readers by saying in reply that numerical 
superiority is not tantamount to superiority or even equality in status. 
Mr. Sarkar at length grapples with the clause in the above extract 
to which pointed attention was drawn in my reply, viz. that the 
Vaisya along with others is said therein to be eaten (tasmat ta adya 
in the original). Mr. Sarkar is convinced that it is not possible to 
attach the idea of inferiority to the Vaisya “simply* on this ground 
and he wants “stronger'* evidence to support this point The 
“evidence*' has been already given in the H. P. T. in the form of 
references to the two texts of the Sat Br. ^ above mentioned, which 
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Mr. Sarkar inspite of his “thorough acquaintance with its contents, 
on every page ' has somehow missed. But why is the evidence of the 
present clause inconclusive as regards the question of the Vai^ya's 
inferiority? Because, says Mr. Sarkar, -there is no injunction against 
the Sudra s eating the Vaisya."' Now the meaning of the clause which 
has so much taxed the ingenuity of Mr. Sarkar (tasmat ta adya) is 
perhaps not difficult to discover in the light of other similiar texts 
that have been interpreted by competent Vedic scholars. We refer 
to the texts mentioning the king as devouring his people which have 
been interpreted to mean his right of receiving contributions from 
them.' The reason why the Sudra is not expressly debarred from 
eating the Vaisya is perhaps to be found in the fact that he was not 
entitled to exercise the ruling authority. As regards the bearing 
of the Taittirlya texts upon the relative status of the Vaisya and 
the upper classes we may pertinently refer (since the Yajus Satphitas 
and the Brahman as belonged to the same cycle of thought and corres- 
pond in their broad ideas) to the famous passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII, 29) where the Vaisya is declared to be anyasya 
balihrt, anyasya jyah and yathakamajyeyali^ (translated as “tributary to 
another, to be lived upon by another, and to be oppressed at wiir). 
The significance of this passage is thus explained by Prof. Keith 
{Cambridge History of Induiy voL I, p. 128). “From the point of 
the Ksatriya this indicates the fact that the exactions of the king 
from the commoners of the tribe were limited only by practical 
considerations of expedfency; the commoner has no legal right- 
to his landholding or to his private property, if the king desired to 
take them from him; and if he was allowed to retain them, he paid 
for them in tribute and in the duty of supporting others.'* 

Mr. Sarkar* s charge of inadequate perspective met 
by his own admissions 

In his rejoinder Mr, Sarkar has thought it fit to repeat against 
myself the charge of “want of adequate orientation to the proper 
perspectives of Vedic political speculation'' on the ground that I have 
ignored the activities of the Vi§-group, “the real centre of politcal, 
as well as social and economic interests/' The charge was partly 


I See the Vedic Indexy s. v. Rajanya and the references appended 
thereto. 
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answered in my reply, but with his commendable openness to 
conviction Mr. Sarkar sticks to his own position. Let me then 
test the value of his criticism. ‘'Vedic politics and Vedic thought’* 
I had said, '^consist of successive strands, and even granting the 
to have been the centre of common interest in the Kv., it is a 
fact that the Brahmana and Sutra periods witnessed a progressive 
advance of the king’s and the Brahmana’s power and disappearance 
of the tribal samiti and sabho^y The critic who takes credit 
to himself for ever remaining ‘^teachable” tones down the above 
into the statement that the Brahmana and Sutra periods ^‘witnessed 
a progressive transformation of the Vedic polity.” Even as thus 
expressed, the statement is so inconvenient to his position that he 
hastens to offer a palpably poor excuse to the effect that he had 
confined himself to foot-notes. What is of greater importance, 
the critic has failed to realise the full consequences of my argument 
which he has implicitly accepted in full. For if it is a fact that both 
the king and the Brahmana rose in power to the detrirrient of the 
VaiSya, it cannot be maintained that they were as insignificant as Mr. 
Sarkar conceives them to have been, e.g., in the following extract, 
‘‘The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting as 
they do of the entire vis, and the priest as well as his ritualistic 
hocus-pocus has no other function but (sic) to serve the war-anirnus 
of the vid ” Mr. Sarkar thinks it sufficient to meet this point by 
'‘repeating** that “no matter what the strand of Vedic thought/ 
'‘the real centre of political, as well as social, and economic interests” 
has been virtually ignored in the H. P. T. But “repetition,” even 
if coming from the pen of Mr. Sarkar, cannot take the place 
of argument. Another point urged in my reply was that the con- 
sideration of the problems which Mr. Sarkar has in view properly 
falls within the scope of a history of political institutions, and 
has no place in a history of political ideas such as the H. P. T. 
claims to be. Mr. Sarkar thinks this to be an attempt to “escape” 
out of an unfavourable position created by his ingenuity. In the 
H. P. T., I have undoubtedly set before myself as one of my 
objects the description of “the general bearing of institutions upon 
the growth of ideas” (Preface to H. P. T., first edition, p. 9). Consis- 
tently with this aim I have tried in my introductory chapter to 
estimate the influence exercised by “certain specific types of polity’' 
including “the standard Indian [monarchic] polity” (the frequent 
butt of Mr, Sarkar’s ridicule) upon the political ideas of the Hindus. 
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In adopting this course I may claim to have followed the example 
of the most approved historians of political theory in the West, e.g. 
of Principal E. Barker, who devotes a whole chapter of his standard 
work on Greek Political Theory {Plato and his Predecessors, ^^\l) 
to a description of the Greek State in its general aspect. No critic, 
as far as I am aware, has levelled a charge against him on this ground 
by means of a deliberate misunderstanding of the scope of his work. 

Mr. SarkaPs ideas on Vedic political thought 
have no basis in fact 

Continuing his criticism of my argument on the present question, 
Mr. Sarkar says that he has ‘^always'' in this context been ‘^speaking 
of thought, speculation*' instead of political institutions. . How he 
chooses to reconcile this positive statement with the extract ‘^neither 
the polity nor the political thought of the Vedic r%id^ used in this 
connection I leave him to decide. What concerns me now is to 
point out that he has failed to quote a single instance from the Vedic 
literature of the magnificent set of ideas whose omission he makes 
the basis of his charge, vi2., ‘*the ideas of war, inter tribal conflicts, 
the struggle of groups and races'* aud *‘tho group-activities of the 
vi§, the people/* That he *has a shrewd suspicion that this much- 
talked'Of set of ideas exists only in his imagination is evident from 
the following extract from his earlier paper, “The political thought 
of the Vedic should there be any ^ (last four words put bjr him 
in italics). The truth is that the Vedic rsis confined thefr 
speculations primarily, if not exclusiviy, to the office of ^*the 
and the priest** (or rather the purohita)^ as well as the relations of the 
Ksatriyas and the Brahmanas in general with each other and with 
the other classes, in other words the very 'dtems*' of which I have 
“been talking exclusively** in my work. The reason for this regret- 
table perversity on their part is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
to the Vedic f^is who were the authors of speculation of the period 
“ the real centre of interest" was not tht vi§— group, but the office 
of the king and the purohita and the mutual relations of the social 
classes. Lest Mr. Sarkar, would accuse me of thrusting my own 
ideas upon him, I hasten to quote the words of a Western authority 
•The VaiSya,** we are told in the Vedic Index (s. v. Vaisya), “plays 
^f^ularly little part in the Vedic literature which has much to say 
of the Ksatriyas and the Brahmanas**. Before leaving this subject it is 
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worth remarking as an illustration of Mr. Sarkar’s scrupulous accuracy 
in the choice of Vedic terms that he repeatedly uses ^vis’ as synony- 
mous with ‘tribe* or ‘people,’ Now a reference to the authority last 
mentioned reveals the fact, that ‘vis* has the alternative meanings of 
‘settlement or dwelling,* ‘king’s subject* ‘the people in general* and 
‘a sub-division of the jana or whole people.* It would seem that the 
correct equivalent of ‘tribe* or ‘people’ in the Vedic literature is 

Value 0) Mr. Sarkar^s contention tested by reference 
to a parallel example 

In view of the fact that the social and political conditions in 
Vedic India in the earlier period are in general similar to those of 
Homeric Greece, Mr. Sarkar perhaps would not grudge the applica- 
tion of his dictum about “the real centre” of interest to the Homeric 
polity as well. Indeed it would not be difficult to find out, if this 
were needed, instances of “colonizing, conquest, and intertribal war 
and peace** from Homer*s pages. Now let us see how modern scholars 
have dealt with the earliest phase of Greek political theory such as 
can be gathered from Homer. It appears that Dunning devotes 
only 8 lines to this item wherein he deals exclusively with the 
Homeric idea of kingship, while Barker who is the author of an 
independent monograph on Greek political theory has only 13 lines 
which he devotes to combat the view that Homer is a believer in the 
divine origin of monarchy. And yet, no critic has accused these 
scholars of the “want of adequate orientation to the proper perspective** 
of Homeric political speculation. 

Treatment of ^post-Vedic problems of political 
theorf* not ^'one-sided'^ 

It has been shown above from an examination of the items treated 
in the Kautilya chapter (ch. iii.) of the H.P.T., that it deals not only 
with “the theory of kingship** and the ideas on “the relation between 
king and priest” (such as Mr. Sarkar considers the staple of my work 
to consist ofj but with sundry ideas of internal administration and 
foreign policy, How small, relatively speaking, is the space occupied 
by the theory of kingship in this chapter (it may be remarked that 
the theory of the mutual relations of king and priest is not so much 
as even mentioned herein) may be gauged from the fact that out 
of a total of 31 pages not more than 6 (i,e, less that i/5th) is devoted 
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to it. In this instance, then, Mr. Sarkar's charge of “one-sided treat- 
ment,” when tested by hard actual facts, turns out to be altogether 
baseless. The same conclusion is reached on an examination of 
the other chapters dealing with the “post-Vedic problems of political 
theory.” Take, e.g., the chapter on the Mahabharata and the Manu- 
sanihita to which is added as a supplement the CatuhSafaka of 
Aryadeva ( H. P. T., ch. iv ). Among the topics which it 

handles may be mentioned besides the theories of kingship and of 
the relations between king and priest, the significance of nijadfmrnia 
and dandamti, the quasi-organic theory of government, the ideas 
of internal administration (including the education of the prince, the 
employment of ministers and the like), foreign policy, the idea of 
of punishment, the relation of politics with religion and with morality 
(involving the consideration of an elaborate body of principles con- 
nected therewith), the problem of ganas. In this case the space 
allotted to the theory of kingship and the mutual relations of the king 
and the priest amounts to less than 24 out of a total of 62 pages. 
In the face of these instances (which might be multiplied if neces- 
sary) it is strange that Mr. Sarkar still persists in proclaiming that the 
H.P.T. consists of “a series of theories of kingship and a bundle of 
ideas on the relation between king and priest.” 

Mr. Sarkar's method of extracting ^'■confessions” 

In connection with the above point Mr. Sarkar triumphantly 
claims that I have admitted his charges “in their entirety.” In my 
reply to his criticism 1 had observed with reference to the category 
of seven factors of sovereignty, “it is true that none of the component 
factors save the king has been subjected in the H.P.T. to a detailed 
treatment.” To conclude from this, as Mr. Sarkar does, that the H.P.T. 
contains “nothing save the king,” is contrary to all canons of logic. If 
I admit that out of 3 points a, b, and c, (say, the seven factors of sove- 
reignty) the first alone is described in my book in detail, it does not 
follow that 3 other points d, e, and f, (say, the theory of the priest’s 
function of which even according to Mr. Sykar the H.P.T. principally 
consists) are not treated in it with equal fulnes.s. Indeed I could 
not, even if I would, make the admission imputed to me by Mr. Sarkar. 
For in another part of my reply which has been quoted and com- 
mented upon by Mr. Sarkar, after mentioning the place that I have 
allotted to the theory of kingship, I observe, “Other topics which 
properly fall within the scope of a history of Indian political ideas 
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have received in the same work (viz., H.P.T.) their just share of re- 
cognition.” (here follows a list of examples). 

The question oj proper jurisdiction 

It is evident from the above that Mr. Sarkar’s dictum that my 
work deals in detail with “none of the component factors save the 
king” is the direct negation of truth. But, then, Mr. Sarkar argues, 
I have touched upon "neither public finance nor international law 
nor jurisprudence nor the the theory of war” etc. When this charge 
was first brought against my work, 1 justified myself on the ground 
of a well-established convention defining the boundaries of the 
sciences. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar quite unjustifiably under- 
stands this to mean my belief in a well established convention 
fixing the categories of political philosophy, and proceeds to 
demolish this imaginary view. The question at issue in this case 
is much simpler and may be expressed in the following way. 

Is it, 1 asked, the established practice ("convention”) among 

modern historians of political theory to treat only the ideas 

of. State, Government and the like in detail leaving allied and 
incidental topics like those mentioned by Mr. Sarkar to special 

treatises? I claim in spite of Mr. Sarkar that both the practice and 
the profession of Western authorities justify an answer to this question 
emphatically in the affirmative. It is an undoubted fact that a detailed 
treatment of public finance, international law and jurisprudence, not 
to speak of the theory of war is conspicuous by its absence even in 
standard works on the history of Western political theories. We look 
in vain ni such works for Hobbes’s theory of international law or 
Machiaveili s theory of law, to refer to two examples pointedly men- 
tioned by Mr. Sarkar. That this exclusion of other topics proceeds 
not from the sense of “convenience” of the authors concerned, but 
is justified by good and sufficient reasons will be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation from Prof. Dunning’s Introduction to his Political 
Theories, Ancient and Medtaval. There the author, after mentioning 
the limitations “made necessary by the extent to which differentia- 
tion has proceeded within the confines of polical theory”, writes as 
follows (Ibid., pp. xxi-xxii), “Until within quite recent times writers on 
politics included in their works a treatment of the topics which are inclu- 
ded to<lay under the heads of public law and political economy’^ 
“But ^ whole group of apecial sciences which these names suggest-r 
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international law, pure and applied economics, finance and statistics — 
have sloughed off and expanded until each has a history and a dogma 

quite too comprehensive for any but special treatment Some 

general account of the movement of ideas in the special fields is in 
some cases indispensable. As a rule, however, it will be necessary 
to leave the special just when it becomes clearly distinguishable from 
the general.” 

T reatment of the ‘saptanga’ not insufficient 

If the argument advanced at the end of the foregoing paragraph 
is of any weight, it follows that however much the theories of 
public finance, international law and the like may form (according 
to Mr. Sarkar) integral parts of the doctrine of ‘saptaiiga,' my failure 
to consider these items does not in itself brand my treatment of 
this point as incomplete or unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarkar, however, thinks 
that I justify my claim of adequate treatment on the ground that I 
have “somewhere defined the term 'saptangn and mentioned all the 
seven elements of polity” and elsewhere “described the king as but 
one of the seven limbs of the body politic." This is a misstatement 
of my position. What I claimed to have done in my reply ^ on behalf 
of the 'saptaihga' was the consideration of “general significance” of 
the doctrine (which helps to illustrate the Artliamstra idea of Govern- 
ment) and the comparison of its constituent elements after the Indian 
thinkers (which shows a progressive evolution of the doctrine of 
quasi-organic unity of government). See H.P.T., pp. 84, 87, 131, 
169-170, 216, 252-253. 

Mr. Sarkar’ s misconception of the nature of Hindu -'polittcal sdencd’ 

In his original paper Mr. Sarkar in seeking to justify his charge 
regarding the so-called “one-sided treatment” delivered himself as 
follows : “Political science as a vidya was not descried by them 
[viz. the Hindu theorists] as a royal science or a priestly science. 
They used terms which had nothing to do with the king and priest, 
Arthamitra, NlHsastra, Da-aianUi are all terms that served to focus 
attention on large communal interest” In his rejoinder he quotes 

the first part of this statement by way of reiterating his view. Isow 
this dictum stated in the unqualified fashion as above may ^ shown 

on the authority of indisputable facts to be wholly wrong. To realise 
the standpoint of the Arthasasifa authors on this point, it is not 
enough to confine oneself to their strict definition of the “science,” but 

I, H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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this has to be taken in conjunction with their commonly accepted stan- 
dards of political concepts and categories. Now the quotations of Kauti- 
]ya relating to the discussion of the early Arthahastra about the consti- 
tuent elements of the seven factors and the three powers {%aktis) of 
the king make it clear that the type of the monarchic stale had already 
fixed itself in the root-ideas of the Arthahastra thinkers long before 
Kautilya^s time (see H.P.T. pp. The same tendency to look 

upon monarchy as the norm of political existence is reflected in the 
fragments of the early Arthahastra thought that have been preserved to 
our own times, e.g., in Bharadvaja's teaching of a Machiavellian statecraft 
to kings and ministers and the views of certain other authors on the ap- 
plication of punishment by the king (H.P.T., pp. 103-107), As for the 
title Nitihastra, Kamandaka who brings the term into general vogue 
identifies the “science’* so thoroughly with the monarchic state that he 
applies to it the synonym rajavidya or ‘royal science*. It is again not 
without significance that Kamandaka introduces his Essence oj N%ii- 
sastra by addressing his lessons to kings, for he says : — 

uparjane palone ca bhiimer bhTvmVsvaram prati 

yatkifidd upadeksyamo rajavidyavidam matam 

The commentator explains the phrase 'bhumlhvaram pratP “to 
the rulers of the earth’* by stating that other persons are not eligible 
for the science of polity {anyasya tu rajavidyayam anadhikarat). 
In the work of Sukra the term Nltihastra is defined in a wider sense 
than Kamandaka*s, but still he professes in his introductory verses 
to have written his work for the benefit of kings and others enjoying 
a limited span of life {H.P.T., p. 249). In the same work Arthahastra 
is expressly defined as involving the instruction of kings in good 
behaviour (H.P.T., p. Sjw.) 

Mr* SarhaPs comment on Utathya's discourse 

In the H.P.T. (p. 99) I had taken certain extracts from the discourse 
attributed in the »^antiparvan to the sage Utathya to involve a view 
apparently “peculiar to Hindu political thought,*^ ‘'namely, that un- 
righteousness on the king^s part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral ond even the physical order.*^ On this Mr. Sarkat* 
commented as follows, “Utathya s dictum in the Mahabharata on 
righteousness and justice as the sine qua non of kingship does not 
embody a peculiar Hindu conception, as G. believes/* The mis- 
interpretation of my meaning that is involved in this statement is too 
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palpable to be missed even by the most careless reader. To put 
Mr. Sarkar on the right track I wroteun my reply as follows, ‘That 
part of Utathya's lecture in the Mahabharata which was cited to be 
perhaps peculiar to Hindu political thought was to the effect that 
unrighteousness on the king's part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral and even the physical order.” In the same connec- 
tion I asked Mr. Sarkar to show by quotations from specific texts 
the exact counter-part of the Hindu view in certain works of 
European thinkers that he had mentioned. After this clearest possible 
statement of my case it would seem that there was no room for any 
further misunderstanding. I note however with amazement that Mr. 
Sarkar persists in attributing to me the assertion that the conception 
of justice or righteousness being the bounden duty of the king was 
peculiar to Hindu political thought. And he thinks himself justified 
in quoting from his own work what he fancies to be parallel ideas 
in the West, finishing aptly enough with a homily on the necessity 
of cultivating “a little acquaintance'' with certain authors whose works 
are familiar to the undergraduates of our universities. 

In connection with the present subject Mr. Sarkar claims to have 
discovered a modification of my original position in my rejoinder. 

It will suffice to point out in reply that the words “a view, which it 
seems to us, was peculiar to Hindu political thought” (H.P.T., p. 99) 
are in no way modified by the statement ‘'a view perhaps peculiar 
to Hindu political thought," 

The position, then, may be summed up as follows (i) My state- 
ment whether in the text or in the reply remains unchanged, (2) In 
his earlier paper Mr, Sarkar failed to appreciate my standpoint 
perhaps through oversight. (3) In my reply I gave him a chance of 
correcting his mistake, (4) Nevertheless he persists in misunderstanding 
my position, no doubt because he finds it impossible to answer my 
challenge, (5) The examples which he quotes from Seneca, Bishop 
Hincmar and the rest are all beside the point, and apparently has no 
other purpose than that of confusing the issues. 

The Dlgha Nikaya ihtory of eontraci 

Mr, Sarkar has thought it fit to challenge afresh and on identical 
grounds my statement in the H.P.T. (p. 121) to the effect that “the 
Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Hindu political thought." The grounds on 
which this statement made were expressed with the utmost clearness 
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tn the original text^ and it is most surprising that Mr, Sarkar with 
his ^‘thorough acquaintance with its contents*' sliould miss them a 
second time in succession. Let me quote the context in which the 
above passage occurs in full. “In his insistence on contract’*, I wrote, 
'‘as the foundation of political order and above all in the terms of the 
contract itself the Buddhist canonist had evidently discovered a weapon 
which might be used to justify almost any degree of popular control 

over the king Nevertheless, no single claim is advanced on behalf 

of the people in the above passages Nor, so far as we are aware, 

was the hidden significance of the theory brought out in any other work 

except apparently in a passage of the Catuhsatika Thus the 

Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Hindu political thought.” I meant, in other 
words, that the doctrine of popular control over the king by virtue 
of the theory of contract was practically confined to the passage under 
consideration. This argument which Mr. Sarkar altogether ignores 
remains unshaken inspite of all the historical connexions traced by 
myself and quoted by Mr. Sarkar between the text of the Digha Nikfiya 
and other texts. 

Mr. Sarkar's charge of '^unjusf treatment of ^^Bakyafs teaching^' 
rests on a tissue of imaginary assumptions 

Mr, Sarkar repeats, as before, the charge that I have been extre- 
niely “unjust” to “^akya’s teaching,” because, as he thinks, I have “con- 
sidered Sakya to be a mere moralist and not a political philosopher,” 
Now the passage to which Mr. Sarkar refers occurs in the H.P.T, 
(p. 123) in the course of my comment on two texts of tlie Pali canon 
piofessing to lay down the Buddha’s test of seven conditions of welfare 
in respect of the republican confederacy of the Licchavi-Vajjis, and 
it runs in the original as follows : — 

The abov'e extracts involve a moralist’s analysis of republican 
conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly so called.” 
When Mr. Sarkar bases his charge on this passage, he makes the 
following assumptions, (i) tliat in describing the contributions of Bud- 
dhism to Hindu political theory, I confine my attention to these two 
passages alone or at most to passages of a similiar import, {2) that 
Buddha is the author of these two passages, (3) That my remark 
carries with it an implied censure, (4) that on this ground I have 
excluded from consideration other parts of Buddha’s teachings which 
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are relevant to my subject. Each of these assumptions may be shown 
to be conttary to truth. No. i. is contradicted by the fact that I 
have examined at length two other extracts purporting to lay down 
Buddha’s view of the origin of kingship, and not even the slightest 
hint is conveyed therein to the effect that the *‘Sakya” or anybody 
else was a mere moralist. No. 2. is so contrary to fact that Mr. Sarkar 
in his rejoinder hastens to explain it away with what success we shall 
presently see. As regards Nos. 3 and 4 there is nothing in my book 
to show that I attach any censure to the author of tlie passages under 
consideration^ whoever he may be, or that I exclude him on this ground. 
Indeed it was not out of disrespect for any of the Buddhist thinkers, 
least of all for “»^akya/^ but simply because I thought that they had 
left behind no other contribution to the stock of political theory that 
I *‘cut short’' my considerations of their ideas in my work. 


Mr^ Sarkar s failure fojneet my argtiments 

It follows from the above that Mr. Sarkar^s verdict which he wants 
to keep ‘‘unchanged" to himself, when examined in the light of sober 
fact, breaks down at every point. There is another aspect of the 
question that has still to be considered. In his original paper Mr. 
Sarkar had observed as part of his case for ‘‘Sakyas” admission into 
the rank of a political philosopher that obedience to the elders, one 
of the seven conditions of welfare mentioned above, was not a moral 
maxim but had its affinities in ^‘later manifestations’’ e.g. ‘^the Japanese 
Genro and the Reichstag of the present German constitution.” To 
this I had replied by pointing to other items mentioned in ^ak3’a’s 
list of seven conditions to which it would be difficult to find parallels 
in the ^'later manifestations,” Mr, Sarkar has chosen to be completely 
silent on this point. 

Mr. Sarkar’s rejoinder on the question of authorship of the two 
Nikaya passages is equally unhappy. He begins by saying that a 
discussion of authorship of ”^akya^s lectures” in a “footnote review" 
would have looked quite *^pedantic.” But he forgets that however 
repugnant it might be to Mr. Sarkar's temperament this exhibition 
of pedantry was absolutely necessary to justify his verdict regarding 
my unjust treatment of “Sakya’s teachings.” Mr. Sarkar next points 
to .some phrases which according to him prove his ’‘shrewd suspicion” 
of the genuineness of the alleged sayings of Bakya, It this “suspicion” 
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was founded on fact, why did he charge me on the evidence of two 
samples of those self-same ‘^sayings’’ with unjust treatment of ^akya’s 
teachings ? It is indeed not without significance that in his original 
paper the qualifying phrases are invariably reserved for the Vinaya 
texts (and especially the Mahavagga and Cullavagga), while he uses 
the term ‘^Sakya** without any qualification whatever no less than four 
times in the two paragraphs containing his comment on the seven 
conditions of welfare. That the misconception is still present ^'at 
the back’’ of Mr. Sarkar’s mind is clear from the title of the paragraph 
in his rejoinder, viz, ‘‘unjust treatment of Sakya the Buddha’s teach- 
ings,” 

Relations between institutions and theories, — Mr, fiarkar^s view 

In connection with Mr, Sarkar’s charge on the score of alleged 
exclusion of certain items of Buddhist thought, I disputed his implied 
contention that a history of political theory should take cognisance 
of concrete institutions and the principles of their working. Mr. 
Sarkar retorts by asking, “Have you not yourself tried to indicate 
the general bearing of institutions upon the growth of ideas”? Yes, 
But this is altogether different from incorporating the theories that 
are latent in those institutions. To forget, as Mr, Sarkar does, the 
difference between the two is to betray a misunderstanding of the 
relative place of institutions and theories in a historical treatment of 
political theory. Mr. Sarkar has asked me to point out some of the 
authorities on political science whose view is different from his own, 
Here is one. “Political thought,” says Mr, Barker {Social and Political 
Ideas of some great Mediceval thinkers, ed., F.G.C. Hearnshaw, p. lo) 
“is different from and greater than political theory. Political theory is 
the speculation of particular thinkers, which may he removed from the 
actual facts of the time. Political thought is the immanent philosophy 
of a whole age which determines its actions and shapes its life. The 
one is explicit, self-conscious, and (it may be) detached; the other is 
implicit, unconscious and immersed in the stream of vital action.” If 
this view is not to be dismissed as a meaningless jargon, it follows that 
the historian of political theory need have no concern with “the ideas 
lying behind, around, and within the institutions,” however properly 
these may fall within the scope of the historian of political thought. 

* The politics of Vinaya and Edict literaturd* 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar again describes the Vinaya and the 
Edicts of Asoka as potential sources of political speculation which 
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have not been utilised in the H.P.T, Now apart from the fact that 
the ideas latent in concrete institutions may not, as shown above, 
come within the cognisance of political theory, it is permissible to 
ask whether the Vinaya literature about which Mr. Sarkar is so 
eloquent really contains any of the ideas which Mr. Sarkar claims 
for it, those relating to ‘‘authority, justice, liberty, individuality, de- 
mocracy and so forth” in a form sufficiently selfconscious to justify 
their inclusion in the H P.T, Mr, Sarkar at any rate is unable to 
mention a single example of the kind, though he has no longer the 
excuse of writing a ‘‘foot-note review.'' As to the Asokan Edicts 
Mr. Sarkar refers afresh to “certain ideas that are no mean con- 
tributions to political thought." Let me admit for once that these 
Edicts, as far as they involve a conscious formulation of political 
principles, may be justly included in a survey of the Hindu political 
theory. In the second edition of my work (p. gon.) which was pub- 
lished at the beginning of this year, I have tried to consider the 
significance of the Asokan idea of paternal rule. Here I pause only to 
remark that one of the examples quoted by Mr. Sarkar to illustrate 
the Asokan “contributions to political thought" does not bear the inter- 
pretation which he has put upon it. We refer to his statement 
“The problem of the Empire i,e. imperial nationalism, is mainfest in 
Asoka's solicitation for administrative uniformity." Now the passage 
to which Mr. Sarkar refers runs in the original as follows, “Icchitaviye 
hiesa kimti viyohalasamata ca siya dandasamata ca” (Delhi Slwalik 
version). Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar, it is true, takes this {Ahoka p. 310) to. 
refer to the uniformity of judicial investigation and the uniformity 
of punishment, but Prof. Hultzsch {Corpus Inscripitonunt Indicaru$M, 
vol. I., revised edition, p. 125) understands it to mean ^impartiality 
in judicial proceedings and impartiality in punishments. If the 
second explanation is to be accepted as correct, there is no case for 
“Asoka's solicitude for administrative uniformity” and thus the whole 
basis of Mr. Sarkar's dictum falls to the ground. Even if we take 
the first interpretation, the idea that is here involved is evidently 
that of adminstrative centralisation of an imperial autocracy. To 
characterise this as amounting to “imperial nationalism” is to be 
guilty of a hopeless anachronism. 

Mr. Sarkaf^s verdict on my treatment of KauUlyds Arthamsira 

Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to repeat his view that my chapter 
oh Kaujilya is but a “summary of translations of certain selected 
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topics etc. I claim on the other hand on the basis of demonstrable 
facts that this chapter of the H.P.T. either breaks new ground or 
throws new light o!i the ground already traversed. I may mention, 
as illustrations of the former class, items like Kautilya’s idea of the 
relation of politics to other ‘ sciences,’ historical significance of 
Kautilya’s theory of kingship, his theories of internal administration 
and foreign policy, and the like. As examples of the latter kind may 
be mentioned my examination of the scope of Kautilya’s work (in- 
volving a criticism of the views of Profs. Jacobi and Bhandarkar), 
of the philosophical significance of the Kautilyan theory of kingship 
(in which connection I have considered the opinions of Shamasastry, 
Bhandaikar and Bottazzi) and of the current parallelism between 
Kautilya and Machiavelli, not to speak of my revised interpretations 
of the text in a number of places (pp. 1300, 1340, 135,1 etc.). It is also 
not without significance, as I showed in my reply, that Mr. Sarkar 
with all his aversion to the chapter under consideration, has selected 
tvvo items from this ‘'degenerate” “summary of translations” for de- 
tailed criticism a fact which in itself indicates how little he believes 
in his own sweeping judgment. After this it will not be difficult 
to appraise Mr. Sarkar's verdict at its true worth. 

The province of Kauhly a' s Arthahasira not ^^niisunderstootV^ 

Mr. Sarkar complains afresh against me on the ground that I 
have “sedulously avoided those contributions which constitute 
the greatness of the Arthamstra in the history of politics” etc. That 
I was not oblivious of the contents to which Mr. Sarkar refers is ren- 
dered quite certain by my description of the scope of the Arthahastra 
(H.P.T., p. 77) which Mr. Sarkar inspite of his “thorough acquain- 
tance” with my book has missed altogether. “A perusal of Kautilya’s 
work, I wrote in that connexion, “shows that this author treated the 
subjects of central and local administration, home and foreign policy, 
as well as civil law and the art of warfare. As Kautilya’s work is 
admittedly a summary of the early Arthahastra literature,' the natural 
presumption is that the same topics were dealt with in either case. 
This is reduced to a certainty by Kautilya’s own citations which make 
It abunduntly clear that all the above subjects were treated by his 
predecessors. If, then, I still omitted the consideration of “finance, 
Masala, strategy and tactics,” it was not because of “misunder- 
stending” of the province of Kautilya’s work, or rather of the Artha- 
4astra in general, but because I thought that the weight of author!- 
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tative example justified my exclusion of these items from a work 
on the history of political theories (see above). 

Mr. Sarkar’s amazing interpretation of "Kautilyadar’sanam'^ 

While on this subject Mr. Sarkar premising that Indologists “as 
a rule” have “misunderstood” the scope of Kautilya undertakes to 
enlighten them according to his lights. “The ArthaSastra,” he says, 
“is kautilya-darhanam (kautilyan philosophy). It is, in other words, 
a theoretical speculative treatise and not a historical work designed 
to portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states.” 
It will be seen that Mr. Sarkar’s case rests chiefly upon his inter- 
pretation of 'kautilya-darhanam. Now a slight consideration of this 
point is enough to show Mr. Sarkar’s interpretation to be wholly 
wrong. The term 'darhana' does not mean philosophy or system 
of philosophy alone, but it bears other meanings such as ‘opinion,' 
‘intention’ etc. In the context (I. 10) in which the expression occurs 
in Kautilya’a work (Mr. Sarkar, it may be remarked, has thought 
it unnecessary to specify this point) it is incapable of being inter- 
preted in any other way than by ‘opinion.’ Let me justify my position 
by quoting the original verses which run as follows '. — 

trivargabhayasamsuddhan amatyan svesu karmasu/ 
adhikuryad yathasaucam ityacarya vyavasthitah// 
na tveva kuryad atmanatn deviiu va lak.sam iSvarah/ 
saucahetor amatyanam etat kautilyadarsanam// 

The purport of the above is evidently to convey Kautilya’s abro- 
gation or rather modification of a view of his teacher and there can 
in this case be no doubt about the, meaning of darsanatn. This 
interpretation is likewise offered by Ganapati ^astri who comments 
on the above as follew 

“Tad idam acaryanarii matam ityarthakam slokam aha trivarge- 

tyadi uktam acaryamatarn svamatam tu naivam etc,” So also 

Meyer, the German translator of Kautilya, renders the above as 

follows “Das ist die stellung, die die Lehrer einhehmen Das 

ist die Ansicht Kaujilyas.” 

No ''misunderstanding' of scope of KauiMya's Arthaisistra 

Throughout this part of his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar does not seem 
sufficiently to recognise the fact that Kautilya’s work is not sui generis, 
but is only one of a class of works concerned with this science (o! 
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rather art). Rightly to understand the scope of Kautilya we have 
to begin by asking what, if any, information is available in his work 
about the scope of this science in general Now if Mr, Sarkar had 
referred to H.P.T. (p. 74), he would have lighted upon a definition of 
Arthasastra to the effect that it is a ‘science' concerned with the 
acquisition and protection of dominion. It is described in other words 
(as mentioned in H.P.T., p. 76) “essentially as the Art of Government 
in the widest sense of the term.'' Now the early schools and authors 
of Arthahastra^ as I pointed out furthermore in the same context, 
transcended the narrow limits of this definition so as to embrace 
within their survey not merely the Art of Government but the theory 
of the State as well. In the case of Kautilya's Arthasastra^ on the 
other hand, I observed by way of contrast (H.P.T,, p. 126) that it 
involved a “studied neglect of abstract speculation’' whence I drew 
the conclusion that its author dealt in conformity with the strict 
definition of the science “not with the theory of the State but with 
the Art of Government and kindred topics.” This judgment, then, 
was based not upon a “misunderstanding'' of the scope of Kautilya 
or upon “shunting off the right track by an unwarrantably wrong 
attitude” towards him, but upon a careful comparison of Kautilya’s 
work with the early Arthasastra^ especially (as noticed in my reply) 
by reference to Kautilya's slender stock of political speculation, and 
his treatment of the same in connection with concrete problems of 
administration. 


Mr. Sarkar s charge of exclusion of fhilosophy of the Art of 
Government** wholly imaginary 

Taking as the text of his sermon the argument that “theories on 
constitutions, administration etc., belong as much to political phi- 
losophy as the theory on sovereignty, law, and justice, and so forth, 
Mr. Sarkar thinks that in my view the one group of items excludes 
the other,” The charge is wholly untrue. Alike in the section 
dealing with the early Arthasastra and the chapter on Kautilya, I 
have dealt seriatim with the theory of the state as well as that of 
the Art of Government involved therein. In the former section after 
examining the theories of kingship (pp. 89-101) I proceeded to analyse 
the rules of practical politics with the following prefatory words, 
“The theories of kingship in the Arthasastra^ while corresponding 
broadly to those of the DharmasUtras, are not lacking in the formula- 
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tion of original principles. Originality, however, is the dominant nole 
of the rules of practical politics, which constitute, as the definition of the 
science indicates, the core of the Arthasastra” In the latter chapter, 
after examining the theory of kingship at some length (pp. 1 31-139) I 
wrote as follows: — “From this meagre record of political theory that 
has been presented above, let us turn to consider what forms in 
Kautilya the essence of his philosophy, we mean the branch relating 
specifically to the Art of Government,” and thence I proceeded to 
discuss this subject during the sixteen pages subsequently following. 

Jllr. Sarkars method of inventing ‘'inconsistencies'' and 
''contradictions' 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar conjures up a “contradiction^ in my 
estimate of Kautilya as given in two different places of my work, and 
he undertakes very chivalrously to save me from my difficulty. He 
writes, “In the passage in question (H.P.T., p. 127) Dr* Ghoshal has 
made a categorical negative proposition in regard to the theoretical 

character of Arthasastra In pp. 76-77 H.P.T, he makes it 

clear that the book embraces a mass of abstract speculation within 
its orbit” etc., Now what are the facts ? What I ‘^made clear'' on 
the pages just mentioned was that the early Arthasastra (not the 
book of Kautilya) contained a mass of speculation besides dealing 
with the Art of Government. On the other hand, in the passage to 
which Mr. Sarkar refers, I made it equally “clear” that KautUya's 
work is distinguished from the early Arthasastra precisely by its 
“neglect of abstract speculation.” [I refrain from quoting the original 
extracts as they may be easily verified.] Mr. Sarkar thus mixes 
up the evidence belonging to two different sets of facts which, be it 
remembered, occur in two distinct chapters of my book and thus 
concocts a charge of “contradiction ' against myself from my own 
writings. 

Mr, Sarkar^ s groundless charges in connexion with treatment of 
the MahUharata and the Manusamhita 

In connection with the theories under this head Mr. Sarkar has again 
charged me with “difficulties and inconsistencies” in my treatment of 
this subject. The truth of this remark will best be shown by an appeal 
to facts. One piece of “inconsistency'' that he charges me with is 
that on page 18I) I ^‘accept the metaphorical sacredness of sovereignty" 
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in the Brahminical theory, while elsewhere (p. 277) I not set much 
store by the same interpretation/^ Now the true facts are as follows. 
On the former page while admitting for the Mahabharata-Manusamhita 
theories in part the idea of ^^metaphorical sacredness,^' I wrote that 
*‘the most characteristic^^ of these theories was nevertheless concerned 
with the doctrine of the king's divine personality, and I quoted in 
support of this last statement two texts (Manu, VI 5-7 and ^anti- 
parvan LIX, 128-136). On the latter page I rejected Mr. Sarkar's 
contention {Political Institutions^ pp. 179* 180) to the effect that ‘*the 
Hindu doctrine of the king's divinity was a metaphorical expression" 
on the strength of the same text from the > 5 antiparvan that is mentioned 
above. These tw o statements^ then, are not only not inconsistent", 
but are in perfect accord with each other. Tliis point was sought 
to be specially impressed upon Mr. Sarkar iji my reply, but he has 
chosen to take no notice of it. 

The second case of “inconsistency" or “difficulty" which Mr. 
Sarkar mentions is concerned wdth the significance of the iSantipar- 
van passage just mentioned (LIX 128-136). Here, it is interest 
ing to note, Mr. Sarkar has been compelled to admit that there 
is a “theocratic touch" in the above passage. Another important 
modification is that whereas formerly he took the king's divinely 
ordained duty of protection to make the people ‘^no less divine 
than the king", he now understands it to mean that “the status of 
the people is no less divine or God -ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king." In other words, he is now convinced that 
the divinity applies not to the people as such but to their status, and 
farther he is himself in doubt as to the significance of these expres- 
sions. Mr, Sarkar's charge, even thus modified, can be shown to be 
without foundation. Of the groups of priniciples which in the theory 
of the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita balance the principle of 
monarchical authority, only one (viz. Manii, VII, 2) does this ^‘on the 
strength of divine injunctions themselves" (see H.P.T., pp. 184-186) 
and there is nothing in this group to connect it with the passage of 
the l^antiparvan under consideration. When therefore, Mr, Sarkar 
introduces this part of his rejoinder with the caption “Visnu enters 
the king, but makes him the people's servant," he gives an altogether 
erroneous version of the theories whose significance he professes to 
explain. 

The third case of ^difficulty* mentioned by Mr. Sarkar is con- 
cerned with my alleged statement that '‘the Buddhist theory of con- 
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tract IS incongruous with the Hindu (Mahabharata or Manu) doctrine 
of reciprocity/^ I made no statement of this kind. On page 135 of 
the ILP.T. to which Mr. Sarkar refers, I declared certain extracts 
from Kautilya to involve an incongruous union of the theory of 
the king's divinity and that of the elective origin of kingship as 
manifested in the form of Brahmanised adaptation of the Buddhist 
theory of contract," It is clear, then, that the incongruity which 
I had in view lay in the blending of the Brahminical or the Buddhist 
theory of contract on the one hand and the doctrine of the king’s 
divinity on the other. Here, then, there was no suggestion, even by 
implication, of any ^^incongruity" between the Buddhist and the 
Brahminical theory. It is on the strength of such statements 
that Mr, Sarkar bases his charge to the effect that *‘the alleged 
divinity of the king and the democratic contract theory have proved 
to be veritable stumbling-blocks to the author." 

Hindu inind'^ — '^Hindu view'^ 

While in his earlier paper Mr. Sarkar dismissed the above terms 
that were used in my work as ^‘vague and meaningless phrases, 
he is now anxious to explain the ‘'standpoint" from which he thinks 
them objectionable. Hence it appears that these cannot be altogether 
“vague and meaningless,” from certain other stand-points. In 
what sense, then, my phrases according to Mr. Sarkar are stUl 
“objectionable" ? His answer by implication is that I have tried 
to describe “one bunch of ideas” as the “characteristic product 
of India,” in disregard of "the diversity and the pluralism y*" “ 
political thinking." Per contra he claims for himself as well as for 
certain standard authors whom I mentioned in my reply t at 
use of similar phrases “ nowhere ignores or overlooks the iversi les 
in their thought-world. As the whole of this argument rests on a 
series of assertions for which not a particle of evidence is forthcom- 

ing, it is impossible to take it seriously. 

To show how baseless is Mr. Sarkar’s charge on this point let me 
further quote a few extracts from an authoritative work of yuch 
I have made freqitent use already. In the introductory chapter of h.s 
latest work on the history of Greek political {Plato and hts 

Predecessors) Barker undertakes to describe the Greek theory of 
the State. In the course of this chapter he frequently uses phrases 
which are the exact counterpart of the terms used by me. Thus 
sve read, “Political thought begins with the Greeks. Its origin Is con- 
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cerned with the calm and clear rationalism of the Greek mind” (ibid, p. 
l) ; ^'whatever may be said of the sacrifice of the individual to the State 
in Greek politics *or in Greek theory^ the fact remains that in Greece 
as contrasted with the rest of the ancient world man was less sacri- 
ficed to the whole to which he belonged than he was elsewhere” (p. 2) ; 
‘"home rule and self-sufficiency are in the traditional Greek view 
almost convertible terms^' (p. 5). 

The question of parallels 

On the subject of alleged *^agreement between Hobbesian absolu- 
tism of the Leviathan and those strands in the Hindu thought which 
promulgate obedience to the king on the basis of contract/' Mr. Sarkar's 
view has undergone a material change. In his first paper he was 
so confident of this agreement that he thought its ommission in the 
H.P.T, to be ‘'queer.” In his present paper he is willing to make 
allowances for impracticable identities and special difficulties. But 
he is still not prepared to give up his original position. Let me ex- 
amine the grounds on which he rests his case at present. In my reply, 
after noticing certain characteristics of the Hindu dotrine of obedi- 
ence based on the theory of contract, I asked him to explain what 
agreement there could be between such conceptions and the Hobbe- 
sian view of absolute sovereignty. How does Mr. Sarkar answer 
the challenge ? He says that verbal identity is the least to be ex- 
pected in philosophical speculation and he refers us to his conclusion 
in an altogether different context to that effect. This point was not 
raised even by implication in the above argument, and Mr. Sarkar's 
mention of it makes one suspect that he wants to escape out of an 
untenable position by confusing the issues. Next Mr. Sarkar refers 
to his statement in another connection that much as the Indian 
material is ^‘fragmentary and scrappy,” it is but “an undeveloped 
form of its Western counterpart, whence he draws the conclusion that 
“so far as the genus, type or tendency-group is concerned, the Hindu 
and the Western are alike, if not identical.” In his usual manner 
Mr. Sarkar has not cared to justify his bold generalisation by refer- 
ence to concrete facts. If we test it by the example under cosidera- 
tion, viz, the alleged parallelism between Hobbesian thought and cer- 
tain aspects of the Hindu theory of contract it turns out to be quite 
chimerical, A reference to my argument in my earlier paper (I, H. Q., 
vol. II ; no. 2, p, 427) will show that the difference in this case is deeper 
than can* be explained merely on the basis of the theory of “unde- 
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veloped forms.” For while the Hindu doctrine of obedience from 
contract is inextricably mixed up with the doctrine of divine crea- 
tion of the king, the absolutism of Hobbes proceeds wholly on the 
basis of the contract theory. The difference in short is one of kind, . not 
of degree. 

In his original paper Mr. Sarkar thought it fit to condemn my 
so-called ‘"arbitrary attitude in refusing to identify the Hindu 
cult of tyrannicide and resistance to the king with certain strands 
of the social contract theory” in Europe. The evidence for this 
accusation was nil. In his rejoinder he undertakes, in answer to 
my challenge, to supply this omission. He refers in delightfully 
vague terms to two pages of the H.P.T. (pp. 188, 276) to support 
his contention that I am not "‘prepared, as a rule, to admit the rights 
of the people against their king. ' Let me begin by informing Mr, 
Sarkar that if he had gone through my work with some attention, 
he would have lighted upon many more pages (e.g. pp. 64-65, 97, 
184-186, 209-210, 258) where I had distinctly pronounced in favour 
of the Hindu doctrine of popular sovereignty. But I propose here 
to confine myself to the evidence of the two pages mentioned by Mr. 
Sarkar. On H.P.T., p. 181 (footnote 3) I observed with reference, 
to two verses of the Man usamhita (VII, 111-112) that they did not 
“involve an unequivocal enunc iation of the doctrine of resistance” (as 
Mr. Sarkar took them to mean in an article contributed to the Political 
Science Quarterly, March, 1918), but that they “merely conveyed a 
solemn warning to the oppressive king.” In this same c(Mitext 
referred to parallel passages which bear out my interpretation. How 
far my explanation is justified by the facts of the case may be judged 
from a quotation of the original text which runs as follows 
mohadraja svarastram yah karsayatyanaveksaya/ 
sa ciradbhrasyate rajyajjivitacca sabandhavah// 

Sarirakarsanat pranah ksiyante praninam yatha/ 

tatha rajnam api pranah kslyante ra§trakar?anat// 

“That king who through folly rashly oppresses his kingdom (will) 
together with his relations be ere long deprived of his life and of his 
kingdom. As the lives of living creatures are destroyed by torment- 
ing their bodies, even so the lives of kings are destroyed by their 
oppressing their kingdoms”— Biihler's tr., S. B. E., vol. 25. 

Here, then, my reluctance to folbw Mr. Sarkar in “admitting the 
rights of the people against their king” was due not to any innate 
perversity but to the fact that the text appeared to me not to bear 
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out Mr, Sarkar's meaning. On p, 276/^. while criticis- 

ing a view attributing superiority of the Hindu theory over the 
Hobbesian, I pointed out inter alia that the Hindu thinkers failed 
“ to develop the case for popular sovereignty into a complete system, 
Here^ again, I have showed no tendency to minimise the rights of the 
people except in so far as it is justified by the available evidence. 
Mr, Sarkar says apparently with reference to the last mentioned point 
that well-developed systems are ‘'the farthest to seek for quite a 
long time yet'^ in Hindu political speculation. Quite so, but is not 
this item of sufficient importance to be borne in "^mind by those who 
are determined at any cost to seek “identifications’’ between the 
Hindu and Western theories ? 

Multilmear vs. unilinear evolutio 7 i 

On this question Mr. SarkaPs method of argument is characteristic. 
He is content to repeat a string of generalisations having little relation 
to the question at issue. In the present instance he again expresses his 
view that my entire ‘'book runs counter to the theory of multilinear 
evolution of social organisations” laid down in the preface. Now when 
this charge was first brought against me by Mr. Sarkar, I has- 
tened to point out how again and again whefe Hindu political 
thought had appeard to me to make the nearest approach to the theory 
of the West, I had found it on closer inspection to reveal real and 
important differences. I quoted from my “entire work” a number 
of examples, especially and above all the comparison between Hindu 
theories of kingship and Western theories of divine right. How does 
Mr. Sarkar deal with this argument ? Well, he ignores it from start 
to finish. This silence is all the more inexplicable since Mr. Sarkar 
with his professed knowledge of ‘‘other systems”' was exactly in a 
position to enlighten other “persons who are not adequately oriented^^ 
to them. Mr. Sarkar's extreme reluctance to face my pointed argu- 
ments can be interpeted only on the assumption that he is unable to 
meet them. If, then, I still believe Mr. Sarkar*s contention to the 
effect that my conclusion is an after-thought to be unworthy of serious 
notice, it is not myself but Mr. Sarkar that is to blame. But let me 
proceed. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar concedes that his unilinear 
development permits of multilinear evolution even within the limits 
of individual thought-systems. It is easy to see that this admission 
involves, inspite of Mr. Sarkar’s disclaimer, an important modification 
of bis original position and a notable approximation to my own view# 
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Mr, Sarkar thinks it proper nevertheless to condemn my “sociology 
or culture-history’’ as involving an attempt to emphasise the contrast 
between the East and the West. How unfair this verdict is will be 
seen from the fact that Mr. Sarkar, as he candidly admits, is not sure 
of his data. 

Kautilya and Machiavelli 

I now come to the last item in Mr. Sarkar’s formidable array of 
charges, I mean, the alleged parallelism between Kautilya and Machi- 
avelli all along the line. I notice at the outset that Mr. Sarkar has 
tacitly given up his claim to have anticipated my verdict on a certain 
point of methodology shared by the Italian with the Indian. On 
other points Mr. Sarkar chooses to stick to his original view. Re- 
garding the historical position of the two thinkers, e.g., he maintains his 
original position which he now seeks to justify on the material point 
by saying, “Machiavelli as a believer in Rajadharma or duties of 
princes had a long line of teachers” (here follow some examples). Un- 
happily this “very simple” answer is concerned with the least charac- 
teristic feature of the Italian’s thought, and it altogether ignores the 
most significant part of his teaching. When it is claimed for Machia- 
velli that he was “the first modern political philosopher, it is evidently 
his use of the historical method, his remarkable attitude towards 
religion and morality and even his conception of politics as an art of 
government that are kept in view. 

As regards the relative scope of Machiavelli and Kautilya, with- 
out denying the “extent” of the former’s “studies and writings,” it 
may perhaps be pointed out that the details of internal admistration 
including the component parts of a highly complex admistrative 
machinery together with an elaborate code of laws such as we find 
in Kautilya’s work are not paralleled in Machiavellis writings. More- 
over in estimating the relative contribution of the two to philoso- 
phical thought it is not “irrelevant” to remember the fact that the 
'•Arthasastra as a whole announces itself as a single “science” relating 
to the acquisition and preservation of dominion, while among all 
the “studies and writings” of Machiavelli only the Prince, the Dis- 
course on Livy and the History of Florence can be conceived together 
as forming a system and even there the unifying principle does not 
rest directly on the assumption of a single science. 

As to the respective ideals of Kautilya and Machiavelli, Mr. Sarkar 
believes as before that a contrast between these is “non-existent." 
He quotes an opinion about the aim of the "Prince together with 
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the title of the last chapter of that book to show that “security of 
state is Machiavelli’s fundamental thought.” But if language has 
any meaning, both these arguments imply not the “security of the 
state ’ but its acquisition of new dominion. As to Mr, Sarkar’s plea 
that “the gospel of territorial agrandisement constitutes the very 
life-blood of Kautilya,” it is, I think, sufficiently answered by the 
W'ords I wrote in my reply, “Making full allowance for the cult of 
vijiglsu, caturanta, cakravartin, it cannot be forgotten that Kautilya 
unlike Machiavelli pointedly deprecates tenitorial annexations.” Be- 
fore leaving this part of my subject, I may add that Mr, Sarkar has 
left altogether unanswred the argument on whose basis I thought 
his conception of “a most marvellous identity in subject-matter as 
well as methodology” between Kautilya and Machiavelli to be wrong. 

As to the respective morals of Kautilya and Machiavelli what I 
wrote in the H.P.T. was to the following effect. “It appears at first 
sight that Kautilya rivals and even surpasses Machiavelli in his sacrifice 
of these principles to the end of public welfare. Nevertheless it has to 
be remembered that Kautilya reserves his immoral state-craft in 
general for extreme cases” etc. Mr. Sarkar confronts me with the 
evidence of some texts of Machiavelli which he thinks to be “literal 
paraphrase of Kautilyan sentiments.” Let me admit the general 
similiarity of nearly all these texts with the ideas of Kautilya. I 
say "nearly alP advisedly since I notice that one of Mr. Sarkar’s 
quotations is so incomplete that it does not convey the author’s 
meaning in full. The passage occurs in chapter XVII of the “Prince" 
and is thus summarised by Mr. Sarkar. “In chapter XVIII, Machia- 
velli’s morality teaches that there are two methods of combat, the 
one by law and the other by force. The first is proper to man, the 
second to beasts.” The immediately following lines which Mr. 
Sarkar has not thought it fit to quote are pitched in a different key. 
They are as follows. “But as the first method is often inopportune, 
one must have recourse to the second. It is therefore necessary to 
know well how to use both the beasts and the men,” This little 
statement, inspite of Mr. Sarkar’s assurance to the contrary, may well 
"shock the prejudices” even of those who do not consider Machiavelli 
to be the incarnation of evil. However that may be, the effect of the 
line of argument mentior;ed above would obviously be to modify my 
view on this particular item of comparison between Kautilya and 
Machiavelli,* tt xt 


*The controversy’ is closed.— Ed. 
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One of the most common varieties of literary entertainment 
amongst us is Pathakam or Pathakam-parayuka, i.e, the exposition in 
a dramatic form of any incident from the Piiranas. Here the whole 
exposition is in the local vernacular, Malayalam, and it entirely dis- 
penses with all kinds of technical gestures. Further, there are no 
stage equipments and no conventions, except the presence of a Brah- 
min and a lighted lamp — both easily available — to be satisfied. For 
these reasons this variety of entertainment is very popular amongst 
all classes of people. For this reason and for the fact that it has 
created a large body of literature, a note about it may not be uninter- 
esting. 

As the term itself suggests, the actor must be quite learned. 
Besides he must have a witty tongue and shrewd powers of obser- 
vation. These are the qualifications of an ideal actor. Of course 
there are quacks, but even these take care to coach themselves up 
in the particular portion they expound. The dress of the actor is 
very simple, though quaint. He has a head-dress* which has some 
faint attempt at ornamentation, though in the absence of this the 
tying of a piece of red cloth round his head will quite suffice. His 
breast is generally uncovered, but is adorned with sandal paste, 
necklaces or garlands. Further, he ties around his waist over his 
ordinary dress a piece of red cloth. There is indeed nothing to 
mark off the stage from the pit but a lighted lamp which separates ther 
actor from the audience. There is no curtain, nor is there any need for 
a curtain. 

When everything is ready, the lamp is lighted and the actor comes 
and stands facing it. He then performs ‘Maugalam’ in a voice that 
is scarcely audible. The verse, which is Sanskrit mixed with Mala- 
yalam, or Manipravalam, as it is generally called, runs thus:— 

ghoranam danavanSmurutaraprtanabharakhinnam ^ dhantnm 
oro-lllavatarairalakinotu samasvasayantani nitantam/ 


I The possession, of a head-dress is looked upon as the hall-mark 

of proficiency in the actor. This is. especially in olden days, given 
after a practical proficiency test in the temple at Talipai amba, presided 
over by a learned coterie of judges and hence is looked upon as a 
coveted distinction. 
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ksirambhodhaii bhujaipgadhipasayanatale yoganidramudaram 
nerekaikkondu Iaksmlku]urmu]a piinarum padmanabham 

bhajethah/7 

This is then followed by a long prose piece setting forth in a very 
chaste and elegant language the aims of narration, i.e., the art the actor 
is professing, which runs as follows : — 

purusarthacatusthayathe sadhippanayikondakhila-jagadadharabhu- 
tanayi, saccidananda-svarupiyaya bhagvan i^rinarayanate srimadpada- 
ravindamga]e hrdayakamalakaranikamadhyattihgalammaru vaccu 
ni^calabhaktipurassaram upasiccu kollanam; ennatu kutatekandu mattu 
asarahgalayi, anityangalayi, alpasukhapradahgalayirikkunna ororo 
samsarasagaratarahgangalil sarabhudhya paribhramiccu vrthatanne 
kalaksepam ceytu duritamarjjikkayenniye mattoruphalam varuvatilla 
duritamarjjikka ennuvarunnasamayattihkal Isvarasseva ceytu durita- 
nivrtti varutti gativarutti kollannam. Isvaranes sevikkayennuvariinna 
samayattingal sevamargahgalum palaprakarenayundu : devalayaiigalil 
pradaksinam, pratimarccauam, svarupadhyanam, kathaSravanam, 
kathaprasangam ennitukalil kaliyugattihgalanayasenamoksatte 
sadhipanayikondu kathaprasa^pgatholam nannallate mattonnum. 
Kathaparayuka ennu varunna samayattihkal vakkinnu madhuryadi 
salgunakalate paripurnata venam : ayatonninteyum tanne lavalesam 
polum parijhanamilla ; enkilumubhayakula parisudhanmarayi satkar- 
maniratanmarayirikkmina brahmanarekondu narayapetfca sabhama^ 
dhyatte*prapiccu pathiccativannam prasangikkuka ennuvarunnasamaya- 
thinkalsvara ! ivante budhi esvarakathayilalle layiccatu ! ivannu melil 
gunotkarsam vardhikatte^ — ennihgine mahabrahmanarute aiuigra' 
hamundakumennatre matguru bhutan^eniyogam. 

— ^gurukariinya laksminiyogat/ 

The opening verse and the subsequent prose passage may well be 
compared to the verse which concludes the Nandi rites and the 
Prastavana or Sthapana, we are familiar with in dramas. 

These items over, he begins again in Malayalam and describes 
the particular situation of the story he is going to expound. The 
audience being thus well introduced to the context, he recites the 
text and expounds it with a wealth of illustration making references 
to current social topics and not rarely to individuals. There is little 
of acting, though appropriate gestures are often utilised to make the 
narration more vivid and appealing. He also enjoys, though in a 
limited measure, freedom of speech, but for fear of losing his patronage 
he does not use it to the same extent as the CakySr do^s. Thus 
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the main aim of this variety of popular entertainment appears 
to be the impartation of education leavened with wit and 
humour. 

Such is Pathakam, and it will be seen that this is not far distant 
from that variety of Kuttu-Sanskrit theatre — called Prabandham 
Kuttu. For, in both we have dramatic exposition, and both serve 
more or less the same purposes. The two, however, are different and 
the differences may briefly be summed up as follows : — (i) In Kuttu 
there are both acting and narration, but in Pathakam the latter pre- 
dominates ; (2) In Kuttu there is scope for more than one actor, but 
in Pathakam there can be only one actor ; (3) In Kuttu a particular 
class of Ambalavasis alone are allowed to act, namely the Cakyars 
and the Naiigyars, but in Pathakam all caste Hindus, as far down as 
the last sub-section of Ambalavasis, can act ; (4] In Kuttu significant 
gestures of a technical character find a prominent place, but in Pa^ha- 
kam gestures exist not as a means of, but as an aid to, communica- ^ 
tion ; (s) For Kuttu a stage, or a semblance of a stage, music and 
some sort of costume are necessary, but Pathakam completely dis- 
penses with these; and (6) It is a convention that Kuttu can be per- 
formed only in a Devasadas, i.e. in a temple, but Pathakam may 
be conducted anywhere, the only condition being that there must 
be a Brahmin in the audience. 

A careful scrutiny of the difference will show that in Pathakam we 
have Prabandham Kuttu in miniature. The prominence given to the 
vernacular and the freedom given to the performance, the place of and 
the person acting are evidently innovations introduced in the direction 
of simplification with a view to make it more and more popular and 
well was it for our land that such a type of recreation came into exis- 
tence. For, as a result of this the sparks of Sanskrit learning came to 

light up even the masses. ^ ^ 

From another point of view also, we feel grateful to the origina- 
tors of Prabandham Kuttu and Pathakam. For, these have led to 
the creation of a large body of Campu Literature in Sanskrit, locally 
known as Prabandhams.> In number they are over thirty and in 
volume they may fill about 300 pages of royal size, while m merit 
they easily occupy a high place in literature. Here is a definite 


I A detailed notice of these works is under preparation by the 

present writer, . 
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measure of Kerala contribution to Sanskrit literature, but, alas^ it is 
yet unknown and unjudged. 

These two kinds of popular entertainments have borne fruit in 
quite another direction also. The need for an expository commen- 
tary to help the Cakyars and Pathakakarans worked as a powerful 
driving force to create a school of literary criticism in the land ; it 
can be said without any exaggeration that in this field the Mala- 
yajis — chiefly Nambudiris — top the list of commentators. One com- 
mentary alone need be mentioned to substantiate this, namely the 
Vidyullata on the Meghasandeia* 

Thus it will be seen that the continued popularity of these two 
varieties of entertainments, Prabandham Kuttu and Pathakam, have 
not merely supplied a source of noble recreation to all alike, both 
the literate and the illiterate, but also enriched the Sanskrit literature 
both by original contributions and by valuable commentaries. 

K. R. PiSHAROTI 


Two New Publications about Buddhism 

I should like to draw the attention of Indian scholars to two 
recent publications : Louis de la Vallee Poussin’s La morale Bouddhique 
{Paris 1927) and Th. Stcherbatsky’s, Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
(Leningrad 1927). No student of Buddhism can leave these two 
books unread, 

Professor Poussin calls his book Buddhist morals, but it is a 
systematic treatise on the Buddhist religion. And it differs from other 
books of a similar kind in being a condensed epitome of what 
Vasubandhu and his school actually teach. In other words, it contains 
the system of ancient Buddhists tliemselves, and not a modern 
European discussion and evaluation. 

Professor Stcherbatsky has also throughout based his study on the 
systematic treatises of learned Buddhist theologians, and added 
a careful translation of Nagarjuna’s Treatise of Relativity and Candra- 
klrti’s commentary. The famous Russian scholar is a learned 
savant, and^ besides, he possesses the almost intuitive faculty of grasp- 
ing the most intricate details and sj^stems, which is sometimes 
found with the best Gastrins. 


STE5I KONOW 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. xxii, (1926), no. i, 

C. W. Gurner. — Some Textual Notes on Asvng/iosa's ^Buddhacarita! 
A few emendations of the text of the Buddkacarita have been 
suggested here. 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee. — The Upanisad Texts and their 
Position in Sruti Literature. The author points out in this article 
that the earlier Upanisads, which had no independent existence, 
originated, as parts of the Brahmanical literature, in the same 
way in which the Brahmanas had developed, and opposes the 
view of those , who suggest that the philosophy of the Upanisads 
sprang outside the circle of Brahmanical influences i.e. among the 
Ksatriyas. 


Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. xv. 

NaRENDRA Nath Law, — The Spiritual Culture of the Hindus and 
the Interpretation of their Civilization^ The writer of the article 
is of opinion that for the right interpretation of the civilization of 
the Hindus, it is essential that the value of its spiritual side should be 
fully realized, as the spiritual culture of the Hindus was indissolubly 
connected with their civilization, and influenced every phase of 
their life. 

Carlo Formicht.-* The upanimds as the Land^mark in the History 
of Indian Thought, The paper has been divided into three parts 
dealing with (i) Upanisadic Period, (ii) Atman in the Upanisads 
and (iii) the Doctrine of Karman. 

Sures Chandra Dutt. — The Dialectic of Sahkata and Ramanuja 
in Relation to the Western Types of Dialectic. 

Sarat Chandra Mitra. — On the Cult of the Sun^god in McduBval 
East Bengal. 

Kshetre^a Chandra ChattopaDhyaya.— Identification of the 
Rg-vedic River Sarasvafl and some connected Problems. The paper- 
in the main tries to prove that in the earlier portions of the 
Rg-veda, Sarasvatl stands for the Indus, and in the tenth mancjala, 
it denotes the Sarsuti in Kuruk§etra, 
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ViDHUSHEKHARA BhattaCHaRY YA. — Sandhyaksardtativa. This is 
a philological discussion in Bengali on the sandhyahsaras (combina- 
tion-syllables) or dipthongs of the Sanskrit alphabet. 


Journal of Indian History, April, 1927 

S. KrishnaSWAMY Aiyangar. — The Gurjara Empire in North bidia. 

B. BhattacHARYYA, — Vindhyavusin, The writer is inclined to 

identify Vindhyavasin, a reputed Sahkhya teacher mentioned in 
several Sanskrit philosophical works, with Varsaganya, who has 
also been named in the Bhamatl. He assigns him a date (A. U. 
250*310; earlier than Isvarkrsna. 

R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, — The Climacteric of Talikota. This is an 
estimate of the effects of the battle of Talikota on the empire of 
Vijayanagar. 

D. B, DiskaLKAR. — Chronology of the P aramara Rulers of India, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1937 

C. A, F. Rhys Davids. — The Unknown Co-founders of Buddhism, 
The purport of the article is that Hinayana Buddhism is not 
a homogeneous whole borrowed or derived from a still more 
ancient system or planned by Gotama alone, but a heterogenous 
aggregate— a complex of teaching to which contributions were 
made by the distinguished early converts like KondaMa, Vappa, 
Saripiitta. There were also men of the world who had a hand in 
the shaping of the religion. 

E. H. Johnston.— Text of the Euddha-carita, Cantos I-VIIL 
Mr. Johnston has utilised a fresh manuscript of the Buddha-carita, 
Dr. Weller s edition of the Tibetan text with German translation, 
etc., and has suggested some improvements in the readings of 
the Sanskrit text. 

R. L. Turner. — The Phonetic Weakness of Terminational Elements 
in Indo-Aryan, Prof. Turner shows how some of the terminational 
elements of Indo-Aryan languages have undergone changes. This 
is due to the fact that the terminational elements are not properly 
accented and the muscular effort in uttering them is not intense. 
As other means of expressing grammatical relationship came into 
being, the terminations were still more lightly stressed ; conse- 
quently phonetic changes in the Indo-Aryan languages were rapid. 
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N. D. Mironow. — Btiddhist Miscellanea, ^ 

(1) The writer shows that the name of the Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
tesvara should be Avalokiia-svara as the latter corresponds to the 
Chinese rendering Kuar- Yeir, This is corroborated by an old Central 
Asian ms. which gives the name as Avalokita-svata. The writer 
suggests that the form Avalokite^vara has come through the blend- 
ing of the two names Avalokitasvara and Lokesvara, 

(2) Ce?ttral Asian Recensions of the Sadakarma-Puiidarlka. In 
this paper, a comparative study of various recensions has been made 
leading to the conclusion that there were at least two Central Asian 
recensions of the Saddharina-Pundarkai, 

(3) Fntuie and Conditional in Buddhist Sanskrit, The purpose 
of this note is to show ^'certain peculiarities in the use of the two 
above-named verbal forms in some Buddhist Sanskrit works,*' 

F. VV. Thomas and G. L. M. Clanson, A Second Chinese Buddhist 
Text in Tibetan Character, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1927 

S. K. De . — On the Date of the Subhasitavali, It has been pointed 
out here that a reference to Vallabhadeva and his Subhastta- 
vali ill Sarvananda's Tiko.sai'vasva^ which was composed, accord- 
ing to its author himself in 1160 A.D., supplies a lower limit to 
the date of the anthology and does not justify a later date like 
the 15th century assigned to it by Peterson. 

H. R, DiveKAR.— 77 /^ Dual Authorship of the Kavyaprakaha, The 
author of this article arrives at the definite conclusion that the 
Karikasol\ht Kavjaprakrsa^^i^ir the figure of speech Parr 
kara, i.e., up to the first half of the n8th ver;e of the last^ chapter 
were composed by Mammata, and tlic lest of the Karikas and 
the whole of the tii were written by A la La. 



Obituary Notice 

The Late Dr. E. Hultzsch (1857’1927) 

Dr. Eiigen Hultzsch was born at Dresden in March 1857; he 
studied Classical and Oriental Philology, especially Sanskrit, at Bonn 
and at Leipzig; he became a Privatdocent for Oriental Studies at the 
University of Vienna in 1882. Dr. Biihler, who after his retirement 
from India made the Austrian capital a centre of Oriental Studies, 
soon after he was appointed to its University Chair of Sanskrit and 
Indology, and who founded the Oriental Institute of Vienna and be- 
sides started, as an auxiliary to it, the Vienna Oriental Journal, intro- 
duced Hultzsch to the study of Indian Epigraphy, In the coiirse of 
1884-5, with the magic charm of Indology strong upon him, Hultzsch 
travelled for six months in Northern India and Kashmir during which 
he collected valuable manuscripts and inscriptions. He was appointed 
in 1886 Superintendent of Epigraphy for the Madras Presidenc3% 
The 1st volume of South Indian Inscriptions^ Tamil and Sa?iskrit^ 
which was published by the Government of Madras in 1890 was 
chiefly the result of his special labours in 1886-87, supplemented with 
the assistance of the talented Rai Bahadur V, Venkayya, A second 
volume followed, dealing with the numerous and valuable inscriptions 
engraved in the great Temple of Tanjore (1891-95), the first 3 parts 
of which were done by Dr. Hultzsch himself and the following by 
Mr, Venkayya who later rose to be the Government Epigraphist for 
India. Scrupulous accuracy in the minute details of the transcripts 
and a sound comparative study of the records themselves which would 
extract from them all the historical facts marked all his editing work; 
while in the editing of the Tamil inscriptions he deviated to some 
extent from the methods followed by Drs. Buhler and Fleet in their 
publication of Sanskrit inscriptions. 

Dr. Hultzsch retired from the post of Epigraphist in 1903 and 
remained till his death Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Halle; 
he was for long Secretary to the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, 
He published three Reports on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
South India in the years 1895-1905, the lines of which were largely 
followed by the later Reports on the search for ^Tamil, Sanskrit and 
Telugu manuscripts in the Southern Presidency, undertaken by the 
Government Oriental Mss. Library. The magnum opus of Dr. Hultzsch 
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was his monumental edition of the Inscriptions of Asoka, “likely to 
be the most authoritative edition of the Edicts yet published/' It 
contains an exhaustive Introduction which describes fully each one of 
the Emperor^s records and has also chapters on the Emperor, his 
religion and empire, and on the grammars of the various groups of 
inscriptions. The texts and translations are accompanied by excellent 
collotype reproductions of negatives made from estampages of the 
Edicts. Many of Dr. Hultzsch's treatises on Indian Epigraphy were 
published in The Indian Antiquary. He was closely associated 
with the editing of the Epigraphia Indica from its inception down to 
1907. He was a profound scholar of Sanskrit and Prakrit, edited 
several works like Baudh'iyands Law-Book (1884); Prolegomena su 
Vasa?ztaraja Bakuna (1879); Mad ana's Parijaiama1ifar% (1906) ; Magha's 
Sisupalavadha (translated into German and published last year) 
and others. His seventieth birthday was to have been celebrated 
early this year ; but death snatched him off a few weeks too soon 
and thus prevented the consummation of the desire of his friends and 
admirers to present him with a complimentary volume of essays. 


C. S. Srinivasaciiari 










Works by 

Dr- Narendra Nath Law. m,a., bx., p.b.s., ph. b. 

1 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. I 

2 Promotion of Learning in India {by Early European Settlers) 

3 Promotion of Learning in India (during Muhammadan Rule 

by Muhammadans) 

4 Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 

5 Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, Part 1 

6 Studies in Indian History and Culture 

Dr. N. law's Calcutta Oriental Series 

1 Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja Rs. 2-8 

2 Chanakya-rajaniti sastra (second edition, pp, xxvi-f72)witti 

a learned Foreword by John van Manen, Secretary, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. (New edition). Re. 0-14 

3 Harilila by Vopadeva with the commentary of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati (out of print). 

4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part I)by Dr. Narendra 

Nath Law, M.A., B.L., P.R.s., PH. D. Rs. 2 

5 Muktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary of Hemadri, in 

2 parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp. xlvii + 361). Rs. 6 

6 Chanakya-katha by Ravinartaka with a Bengali translation 

by Mr. Satish Churn Law, ... Re. I 

7 Historical Gleanings by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M.A., BX., 

PH. D., F.R. Hist. S. (Cloth) Rs. 6 

8 Vakrokti'jivita by Rajanaka Kuntala with his own commentary. 
A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes and introduction by Dr. S. K. De, M.A., H. Litt. Rs. 2 

9 The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Charan 

Law, M. A., B. L., PH. D., F. R. Hist. S. with a Foreword by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, M. A., D. Litt. Price Rs. 9/- (cloth) 5 Rs 8/- (paper). 

10 Pet Birds of Bengal by Dr. Satya Churn Law, M.A., B.L., PH.D. 
F.z.s. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw, M. D., F. R. S. E. Rs. 6 

11 The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. Bimala Charan 

Law, M.A., B.L., PH. D., F. R. Hist. S. with a Foreword by Rai Saheb 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., PH. D. ^ Rs* 4 

12 Ancient MidJndian Ksatriya Tribes by Dr. Bimala Charan 

Law, M.A., BX., PH. D. (Prescribed as a textbook for M.A. students, 
Calcutta University). ^ ^ 
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New Books of the Calcutta Oriental Series 

13 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 
outlines of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
M.A, Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Demy 8 vo. 325+xvi pp.). Rs. 6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Maurya empire. At the end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

Highly praised by the Modern Review and the Calcutta Review. 

Prof. Keith : ‘Tt brings together in a systematic form a mass of 
relevant materials, and what is of special value, it displays an amount 
of sobriety and soundness of judgment" 

Dr. Jha : "You have done full justice to the subject”. 

Prof. Sten Konow : ‘*You have approached the subject in a sound 
critical spirit”. 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 

Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. A.^ b. L., P. r. s., PH. D., Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, with a foreword by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
M. A., B. L., P. R. S., PH. D. Book I analyses the forces that helped the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, and delineates the missionary 
activities of Buddha and his disciples in detail. Book II contains 
delineation of the four principal Hinayana schools of Buddhism inclu- 
ding resumes of their doctrines. Demy 8 vo, 314 + xi pp. Rs. 7-8 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry (being a survey of the origin 

and development of theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period) 
by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin (Demy 8vo, 
188 pages). Rs. 5 

16 Brahma Sutra (in Bengali character) with the Bhagavata- 
bhasya and its Bengali translation- by Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacarya. For the first time it has been shown that the 
Brahma Sutras have their parallels in the Srlmad Bhagavata and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy 8vo, 277 pp.). Rs. 2-8 

17 Padma Purana by Prof. H. Sarma, m.a. of Ramjas College, 
Delhi with a Foreword by Dr. M. Winternitz. It shows that Kalidasa 
has drawn materials for his ^akuntala and Raghuvaipsa from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurana edited here. (Demy 8vo, Hi + 100 pp.). Rs. 2 

PROI*. E. W, Hopkins says : — The comparison of the tfexts you 
have made is of great interest and is an important contribution 
to our history of the Epic and also of the Purana, Your points seem 
to me to be well taken... 

Prof# Jarl Charpek TIER, Upsala (Sweden) says>-^It intorests 
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me very much, especially what you say about the RaghuvarpSa 
which was formerly unknown to me. It appears quite plausible that the 
Mahakavi has used the Purina, not that his glory is diminished by that. 

18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr, Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A., B.L.,P,R.s., PH. D. {Demy 8 vo. 430 pages). Contents I. The 
Antiquity of the four Stages of Life. II. The Origin and develop- 
ment of the Brahmavidya. Ill, Ancient Hindu Coronation and 
Allied Ceremonials. IV, Virtta— the Ancient Hindu Economics, V, 
Early Buddhism and the Laity, VI Some Glimpses of India in the Fifth 
Century B. C. VII. State-Interference in Industries in Ancient India. 
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Indian flistorical Quarterly 

Vol. Ill DECEMBER, 1927 No. 4 


On the Oanakya-sutrani 

In the second edition of the Kautaliya Arthasastra R. 
Shamasastry has published, as an appendix, the Canahya- 
sutrani, and thereby countenanced, in a way, a presumption 
that they are somehow connected with the Kautaliya or its 
author. He has, however, shown that they are not to be 
taken for the sutra alluded to in the anonymous^ verse 

I He is, no doubt, quite right. But 
then it may be asked, what are those Canakya-sutrapi J 

It is quite evident that in the title of this work sutra is 
not to bo taken in the usual denotation of the word. For 
the meaning of most of these sutras is quite plain, and to 
write a hhasya on them would be useless, nay absurd. They 
have, as a rule, very much the character of adages, and may 
be quoted in discussions for succinctly stating one’s opinion 
and giving, at the same time, more weight to it. In practice 


I This verse does not make part of the Kautaliya, but is appended 
to it in the mss. It is certainly not by Kautalya, For (i) it is an 
arja, a metre which does not occur in the ArthaSastra, (2) no ancient 
writer would use the perfect in speaking of his own work (tRt% 
and (3) the author of the Arthasastra calls himself by no other name 
but Kautalya. The verse in question is most probably taken from 
some old commentary on the Kautaliya. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER! 1927 


I 
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they are more useful than gnomic verses with which pedantic 
savants like to adorn their conversation, because like adages 
they directly make for the point at issue, while gnomic verses 
generally contain more statements than are called for by the 
occasion. 

The subject of the Canakya-sutrani is policy, both poli- 
tical wisdom, rajanUi or dandanhli, and prudence in the con- 
duct of life, general mti. The former is treated of in the 
opening part of the work (some hundred sutras) and spora- 
dically in the remaining part also when an occasion offers; 
but in the last 400 sutras or more the main subject is rules 
of life. In this part, i.e„ in about four-fifths of the whole 
work, there is no plan or logical arrangement, but small 
groups of sutras, linked together by a common idea or a 
catchword, succeed each other wdtliout any apparent order. 
The opening part of the woi’k has less the character of a 
miscellany, since the author there treats of subjects contained 
in the Kautallya, chiefly in the first and eighth adhiharanas 
of it. In this part occur several borrowings from the Artha- 
sSstra, two are identical, — no. 32: cf. p. 21 ; 

no, 91: cf. p. 328- others are more or less 

differently worded, e.g,, no. 22: cf. p, 26 : 

and p. 322: , Of the same kind are nos. 17, 

21, 52, 53, cf. pp.55, 58, wliich need not be transcribed here, as 
the editor has already quoted, in the footnotes of his text, the 
parallel passages from the Arthasastra. Sometimes a sutra 
seems to give in a condensed lorm the meaning of a longer 

passage, e g., no. 64: as compared with the ardha- 

sloka p. 251: . 

In most cases the changes introduced in the original sen- 
tences of the Kautaliyam by the author of the sUrarii are quite 
arbitrary and seive no reasonable purpose. This would have 
been otherwise, if the same man had composed both works. 
And besides, in that case, he would have made a more systema- 
tic abstract from his former work, and nob have selected 
a few subjects only, nor would he have allotted, as he actually 
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did, only a fourth part of the siitras to rajanlti, and the 
majority of them to general nUi, which he did not treat of 
in the Arthasatra. I, therefore, have no doubt that the 
Canakya-sutrani are by a later author who drew upon the 
Kautallyara and otlier sources besides. Of what kind the 
latter were will now be discussed. 

A close study of the Canakya-sutrani discovers a curious 
fact. A considerable number of them are solitary padas of 
a sloka, quite regular ones, odd as well as qyqw padas, e.g., 
no. 503: no. 507: . There are 28 

cases of an odd padct of the PatJiya (2nd foot 
viz., nos. 34, 48, 89, 144, 222, 232, 234, 249, 251, 276, 297, 
307, 313, 366, 367, 419, 451, 459, 460, 466, 473. 503, 533, 534, 
537 , 539, 561, 569. — and 10 pcidas of a Vipula, viz., 2nd 
Vipula (2nd foot — w w ^); 149; 4th Vipula (2nd foot 
— w-^): 91, 138, 237, 385,411,426, 493; Vipula 
(2nd foot w w — «=:') 279 .^ 

There are 11 cases of an even pada, viz: 67, 171, 327, 410, 
416, 417, 418, 421, 506, 507, 532. Besides no. 209 is an 
ardhaMoka, no. 256 becomes one by transposition of the 
padccs, and no. 212 contains two even padas. ^ 

Now it can be easily proved that not by mere chance so 

1 With regard to these Vipula-padas it may be remarked that 

with the exception of two all are 4th Vipulas, which in Sanskrit 
Literature are by far less frequent than any of the three preceding ones 
and are almost entirely avoided by most classical poets. In only three 
cases, viz., 411, 493, 542 the first foot is ^ — , the usual 

form in epical and classical poems; while in the remaining cases the 

first foot has the form , which elsewhere occurs only 

quite sporadically. The single instance of the second Vipula (no. 

149) has also an unusual form, the first foot being w- , 

which is occasionally met with in the Epics only. The Vipula 
is restricted almost to the Mahabharata. 

2 To the above list may be added a number of sulras of which 
the beginning is a f>aiia and the rest is in prose, viz., nos. 54, 97, 174, 
241, 343, 403, 518 ; the reverse is the case in no. 436. 
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many sutras could have assumed the form of regular padas 
of a sloka. For in a clause of eight aksaras there are 256 
possible combinations of short and long syllables •, only 24i 
of these combinations give regular odd padas of a Pathya, 
and 16 even padas, altogether 40 regular padas. Therefore, 
if mere chance had decided the form of the sutras of eight 
aksaras, the proportion of the metrical ones (not taking into 
account Yipulas for the reasons suggested in the last foot-note 
but one) viz. 40, to the rest, viz, 216, would be 5‘4 1. But in 

the Ca^iakya-sutras there are 28 + 11 = 39 regular padas, and 
20 sutras of eight syllables which cannot be considered as 
padas of a sloka, viz., nos. 7, 22, 90, 107, 134, l75, 258, 285, 
295, 310, 315, 332, 353, 372, 442, 449, 464, 490, 500, 515, 542. 
Here the proportion of unraetrical to metrical sutras is 20: 
39, or nearly 1:2, i.e., nearly ten times smaller than we might 
expect it to be if chance alone had been responsible for the 
form of those sutras. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that most of the metrical sutras were intended as padas 
of a sloka actually. And this I can prove to be true in the 
following cases. No. 537: first pdda of a well-known 

verse in Manu, 7, 213, occurring also in the Mahabharata, 
Ca^akya-sataka ; and of another one in Vrddha-Ca^akya ; no. 
307: vrer' first pada of the verse in Manu 2, 239, and one 

in Caoakya-sataka ; no. 473: ^N':, beginning of a well- 

known verse in the Hitopadesa, and two more quoted in the 
Subhasitavali ; no. 34: first pacZa of four different 
verses quoted in Boehtlingk’s Indische Spriiche ; no. 419: 

beginning of a verse in Vrddha-Canakya, with the 
variant for ^:. No. 249: may be compared 

with the following verse in the Hitopadesa: vftsPi w 

, no. 222: with the verse in Canakya- 

sataka: no. 421 vr with the 

whole line in Mahabharata 12,6000: *11% ’Er^rrff 
'm. ; no. 327 : with the end of a line in Ca^akya- 

I Corrected from 
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sataka coming after ftf* No. 539 : 

together with the next one which is not a pada, 

represents an ardhaaloha which occurs four times in the 
Mahabharata and elsewhere^, viz,: '>u'Hifa<* 

The twosM^mi nos. 374 and 375 : =1 <;i 5 rr=mfH»rar?^, 5 ^' ^ 

are both mere prose, yet they will be readily recognised as a 
paraphrase of a well-known verse which occurs in Vrddha-Ca^a- 
kya and is quoted in Subhasitavali, Vikramacarita, etc. 

^53 fT TTSTPt' tw ( or Rm ) 5 ^’ I 

A variant of the 3 rd pada is 

In the above nine cases I have been able to assign a pada 
given as a sutra to some known sloka as its seeming origin. 
By a more searching investigation the number of these 
identifications might no doubt be considerably augmented. 
But I do not believe that all padas occurring in the Sutrap.i 
or the majority of them have actually been taken by the 
author from the original slokas of which they once formed 
part; many of them, I suppose, had already acquired a sort 
of independent existence as proverbial sayings without any 
reference to their origin. For in some c ^ the above cases, 
viz., nos. 34, 307, 473, 539, I have pointed out more than one 
verse in which the same pada occurs ; their authors most 
probably regarded the pada in question as a proverb, and 
used it in composing a stihhasita of their own, a samasya 
as it were. As a further proof of my theory I adduce an 

adage with which all readers of Sanskrit are familiar : ’xst 

<raT 5 f 5 n: ; it is a regular whose source is not known if indeed 

it was once taken from an original sloka. An Adage states 
a general truth, and therefore when used in conversation 
adds weight to one’s opinion. In many languages, e.g., in 

1 Indische Spriiche, 6595 and notes. 

2 A somewhat different case is no. 490 : Rw’ff ^ (not a 

regular pada) ; it may have been suggested by Yajnavalkya, i, 115 : 

mi . 
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German, a great number of adages are rhythmical or even 
rhymed ; for a short verse is more impressive than prose. If 
for the same purpose in Sanskrit a rhythmical form was to 
be chosen, the pada of a sloka whose rhythm was familiar 
to all, would appear to be the most appropriate form of an 
adage-, for an adage should be short and announce one general 
truth, the point at issue for which it is used. A complete 
stanza is too large arrd pretentious ; it generally illustrates 
more than one point ; well suited for written works like the 
Pancatantra, Hitopadesa, etc., it is out of place in oral 
proceedings because it unduly interrupts the course of dis- 
cussion. 

A great number of such adages in the form of a piida 
of a sloka was, I assunie, at some time the common property 
of the educated classes of India. From this common stock 
the author of the Canakya-sutrani derived some of the 
sulras in question ; on their model he may have coined some 
of his own composition ; perhaps those which present an un- 
usual form of a Vipula may be thus ascribed to him. In 
this way the occurrence of so many padas of a sloka in his 
work can be satisfactorily explained. 

It should, however, be noted that in the Sutrani there 
occur no padas of the Tristubh or Jagati ; perhaps they were 
regarded as too far removed from prose to be used in con- 
versation or discussions. There seems to have been no 
objection to simple iambic or trochaic metres. For nos, 
56 and 462 are iambic tetrameters, 526 an iambic pentameter, 
and 233 a catalectie trochaic tetrameter. The metre of no. 
462 is called Pramanl, that of no, 233 Samdnilca, and of 464 
SitflhalUd. These metres are very rare in refined poetry, but 
they are not uncommon in popular literature, which may 
have been a fertile source of adaafes. 

Only a small part of the sutras is metrical, the majority 
are prose sentences ; some of them may have been popular 
sayings in Sanskrit or translated into it from the vernacular 
language, but most of them were probably penned by the 
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author himself. Which works furnished him with the 
materials for them is doubtful ; only this much is certain 
that his guide for the rajanlti was the Kaufallyara, His 
treatment of common nlti, being all but systematical, seems 
to have been a new departure. The subjects for this part 
of his work were probably furnished him by the vast gnomic 
literature both in Sanskrit and Pz-akrit, besides the Dharma- 
sastra and similar works. 

The Canakya-sutra^i and Ca^iakya-sataka (Vrddha- 
Canakya, etc.) are, as indicated by the titles, imputed to 
Canakya. It is, however, almost certain that these two 
works have not been written by the same man. For in that 
case we should expect to find a great many borrowings from 
one w'ork in the other, considering the similarity of their 
subjects. Actually, however, only four Canakya-sutras occur 
as padas of verses in the other collection. 

In conclusion I may add a few words about Canakya. 
The author of the Arbhasastra calls himself in that work 
by no other name but Kautalya (or Kautilya); and in the 
Puranas the name of Candragupta’s minister who dethroned 
the last Nanda, is given as Kautilya. Visnugupta as another 
name of Kautalya occurs first in the anonymous gatha added 
in the mss. after the end of the Kaufaliyam (see above), and 
then in the Kamandaklya, Mudraraksasa, Dasakumaracarita, 
and in other classical Sanskrit Avorks. The name Canakya 
to the exclusion of other names, is the one chiefly used, as 
far as I know, in Prakrit works, the Brhat-katha (as pre- 
served in the Sanskrit versions of the original by Ksemendra 
and Somadeva) and in Jaina legends; it was afterwards adop- 
ted by Sansktit writers, but not yet by Kamandaki. The 
lexicographers give these three names, together with some 
more, as synonyms ; but their authority in this regard must 
be set aside as entirely unfounded and self-contradictory.^ 


1 See the Preface of Shamasastry’s 2nd edition of the ArthaSastra 

p. X. 
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The puzzle is that the name Vis^ugupta in Sanskrit literature, 
and Ca^akya originally in Prakrit literature should appear 
not before many centuries after Kautalya’s time. These 
names may have belonged to different persons living at an 
interval of some centuries, and the traditions about the 
earlier roan may have been transferred to the later one, as fre- 
quently happens in political as well as literary history, 
e.g., Vararuci and Bhatrhari have been confounded with one 
another. It may be imagined that there was once a popular 
Prakrit poet on niti called Cap.akya, whom the people after- 
wards confounded and identified with Kaufalya, the famous 
author of the science of politics. But in the present state 
of our knowledge it is useless to put forward any definite 
theory; the problem will remain unsolved as long as some 
more explicit information does not become available. 

Hermann Jacobi 


TattvasYabhavadrstigitika doha 

An Old Bengali Doha and its Tibetan Verskn 

In the section Tshi of the Rgyud Hgrel (Tantravrtti) 
portion of the Tibetan Bstan Hgyur (Tanjur) there occur 
several works which are mainly collections of dohas ‘couplets’ 
(see Cordier’s Catalogue du Bonds tihetain de la BihliotMque 
Nationale, Deuxieme Partie, pp. 230). From their titles 
they seem to be works on Sahajayana Buddhism, very few 
works of which important developement of Mahayana 
Buddhism during its later days have as yet been found in 
their original form. 

Fortunately for us some of these Sahajayana treatises 
though mainly lost in their original form are preserved in 
the Tanjur in Tibetan translations. And the names of some 
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of the authors of such works and fragments of the original 
works have been made familiar to us by the researches of 
Mm. Haraprasad Shastri, who has done much to unravel the 
history of these later phases of Mahayana.- 

Mra. Haraprasad Shastri ( = HPS) has edited and publish- 
ed a collection of some of these treatises, at best only a 
fragment of the whole, under the title, Sajar bacharer 
'purana Bahgala hhasaya Bauddha Gan o Doha, which besides 
furnishing us with some earliest specimen of Bengali lan- 
guage gives us a clue to the Buddhist religious concepts of 
those days. 

In course of our examining the above-mentioned Tibetan 
works we came across one named TaUvasvahhdvadf^tigitika 
doha by the celebrated Siddhacarya Luipada, the reputed 
founder of this school of Mahayana. He was known as the 
Adi-siddhacarya and his date is approximately the 10th century 
A.n. (for discussions about Luipada and his date see HPS’s 
introduction to Bauddha Gan o Doha, p. 21 and Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji’s Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Introduction, p. 119). 

On examination this woi-k was found to be the Tibetan 
translation of the 29th doha of the Qaryacaryaviniscaya of 
the Bauddha Gdti o Doha. The Carydcaryaviniacaya is a 
collection of carydpadas which were meant to be sung or 
recited. A carydpada consists of several dohas. 

In his introduction to the above work while giving a short 
sketch of the life of Luipada HPS mentions the name of 
the above work as found in the Tanjur but deplores the fact 
of its being lost in the original. Now this identihcation 
will be welcome from the fact that we shall be able to ascer- 
tain with the help of these Tibetan translations — they being 
generally very faithful and sometimes explanatory — the mean- 
ing of certain passages which have not as yet been clearly 
interpreted. No apology is therefore needed to give below 
a comparative study of the old Bengali doha and its Tibetan 
translatioil occurring in the section Tshi of the Rgyud Hgrel 
I. H. Q., DECEMBER, I927 
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portion of the Tanjur (see Cordier, op. cit., p. 230, no. 2). It 
should be mentioned in this connection that Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji has noticed this agreement between the above 
doha^and the Tibetan work in the Tanjur previously mention- 
ed {op. cit., p, 113, footnote). 

The xylograph we have used belongs to our Visvabharati 
Library. We have also compared our readings with 
those in the xylographs of the Asiatic Society and the 
Calcutta University. There is no difference worth mentioning 
among the three xylographs, all being of the Narthang 
edition. 

We give below the original Bengali text as given by 
HPS ; but we have not given its translation as it would 
not differ very much, as regards the main body of the 
caryapada, from the translation of the Tibetan text which 
follows it. 

sf 'fbr ’ll 30? 

vnnj ^ t?fcivT5 u « II 

viv r't'sts? ^ 3m} ^ II II 
^ w grof} 

wt 3<ai^ ii v ii 

^ *1 " 

HnR ^ 

5TT 3r? ^ n am 

The following is the Tibetan text : 

gar skad du | 

Ta ttva sva bha ba dri sti gl ti ka do ha na ma 1! 

Bod skad du 1 

Rafi bz m gyi do ha mdzod kyi gluhi Ita ba z es bya ba II 
dpal He ru ka la phyag htshal lo ii 
gfiis med bdud rtsi kun hdus grub thob kyi | 
dri med dgons pa Ita spyod la sogs ni | 

I HPS reads for this line ariws w^fl<ii fr hv ; but we have 
accepted the above reading which was suggested by Prof. Sahidullah 
(see Bang^ya SUitya Part^ Patriks, 1337 B. s., p. 44). * 
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fiams len thobs de kun la phan pahi phyir | 
bde gsegs rnams la phyag htshal b§ad par bj^a I 

I 

dnos po^yan ni ma yin z in | 

dnos med pa^ ni ma skyes paho® | 

hdi Ita bu yi ran bz in ni | 

su z^ig gis ni rtogs bar hgyur I 

Lu yi pa ni smra bar byed 1 

hcii Ita bu ni no mtshar che | 

khams gsum gnas su longs spyod kyan | 

de nid gnas ni rtogs pa med \\ 

2 

de yi kha dog rigs® dan ni \ 
dbyibs kyan bdag gis rtogs pa med | 
de Ita bu yi ran bz'in ni | 
dnos por ma grub ji Itar bstan | 

Lu yi pa° li 

3 

bdag gis gz"an la ji Itar hdri* I 
chu gtin zla ba gzugs brnan ni I 
don dam sgyu mar rtogs pa med | 

Lu yi pa® n 

4 

Lu yi pa ni smra bar byed | 
bdag gis gz^an la ji Itar hdri* | 
de yi ran bz^in rtogs pa med | 

Ran hz'in gyi do ha mdzod kyi gluhi Itaba z es bya ba | 
slob dpon Lu yi pas mzod pa rdzogs so II 
The following is a translation of the above : 

In the language of Bharat a Tattvasvabhavadrsii^tika doha and In 
that of Bhot (Tibet) Rah bz 1 n gyi doha mzod kyi gluhi Ita ba. 

Salutation to ^rl Heruka. 

After saluting the Tathagatas I shall speak, for the benefit of all, 
of the means of exploring the pure thought, vision and conduct etc. 

I X (X = Xylograph) /<«. 2 X hi, 

3 In accordance with the original text in Bengali the actual read- 
ing must be ria^s meaning cihua ‘mark* as in the text. 

4 X drif but it is not correct as the original is piriccha^ the Tib. 

equivalent of which is hdri, • 
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which lead to complete consummation in the form of the nectar of 
Advaya (one free from all sorts of duality). 

1 

There is neither becoming (bhava), nor non-becoming (abhava). 
Who can believe in such nature ? 

Lui says though this most wonderful things sports in tlie three 
worlds (dhatus)^ its real existence cannot be ascertained, 

2 

It has neither colour nor. mark nor form. Such mature being in fact 
not established, hpw can it be explained ? Lui says etc, 

3 

How shall I then put questions to others ? Like the reflection of 
the moon in water (its) truth or falsehood cannot be ascertained. 
Lui says etc. 

4 

Lui says how shall I then put questions to others ? Its nature is 
not known. 

Svabhavadohakosagltikadrsti by Acarya Lui is finished. 

In reading the Bengali original the first thing that strikes 
the reader is the complete absence of the title, and the bene- 
dictory and introductory lines which in the Tibetan preced the 
dohas proper. The title TattvasvabhavadrstigitiJca as found 
in the Tibetan shows clearly the inner idea running through 
these dohas and its absence in the Bengali original 
leaves the reader to wonder what may be the meaning of these 
negative assertions which seem to be so mystical. 

It should be noted here that in translating the name of 
the work the Tibetan translator omitted translating the word 
iattva and misplaced drsti, this error being possibly due to 
not clearly understanding the significance of the word. 

The benedictory line is addressed to Heruka, one of the 
chief gods of the later Buddhist Vajrayana pantheon. 

In the introductory lines in Tibetan, the author 
states the object of the work viz. to speak of the means of 
attaimng perfect knowledge and conduct which lead to 

pectarlik© conaummatiou. Then follows the translation of 
the doh^ proper. 
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In the second line of the original there occurs a word 
sambohe (Skt. sambodha or sambodhana) for which we have 

svahhava (rah bzln) in the Tibetan tranalation. While 

speaking of the nature (svabhava) of Keality (tattva), the word 
sarnbohe seems to be not perfectly clear and apparently the 
Tibetan translation gives a better reading and is more explicit. 

The third and fourth lines of the original occur as the 
refrain as is apparent from Tibetan, The refrain asserts 
that its (Reality’s) real existence cannot be ascertained. So 
apparently HPS’s manuscript is defective in not clearly stating 
which couplet is the real refrain. According to Tibetan the 
refraia is : 

^ ^ Pf'irtwr 

VTV wiit ’irt (I 

HPS has translated vata by fool, the Sanskrit commentary 
appended to the original has halayogin for it ; in the Tibetan 
translation this word does not occur. 

In the same line of the refrain their occur two other words 
dulaJchha vinana (Skt. durlaksya vijnana) ; for these the 
corresponding Tibetan has no mtshar che, which can be tran- 
slated as “the most wonderful thing”, meaning thereby 
Reality (tattva), the nature of which is being discussed. 

Por vilasm in the second line of the refrain, Tibetan 
has Ions spyod which has been translated by S. C. Das in his 
dictionary by samhhoga, and here used apparently as a verb. 
After this the Tibetan gives two extra words de nid gnas ni 
which can be translated by tattvasthiti, i.e., the existence 
of Reality. These two additional words in the Tibetan do 
certainly, make the meaning clearer. 

The next couplet, too, is more explanatory in the Tibetan 
version. For jdher in the original the Tibetan reads de yi 
dasya' {taker), and says that without form, colour and mark 
such nature is in fact non-existent and asks how it has been 
expressed. In the original there is a fling at the Agama and 
the Vedas and it relates how the Agamas and the 
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Fedas have discussed what has neither form nor colour nor 
mark. 

The last of the four couplets in the original completes the 
idea running through the three preceding ones by saying that 
there is nothing to contemplate, as even that on which I 
(the author) stand, has no real existence. 

None of the Xylographs give any Tibetan version of the 
above couplet which had apparently been omitted by the 
Tibetan translator ; in its stead reoccurs the first line of the 
third couplet : “How shall I put questions to others ?” and 
then it concludes by saying that the nature (of Reality) 
is unknowable. That the original with these two last lines 
is more complete as regards the idea there is no doubt and 
that the Tibetan translation without them is a little incomplete 
is apparent ; but Tibetan sums up with the statement 
that the nature (of Reality) is unknowable, a conclusion 
quite logically following from what had been said before. 

The above comparative study of the caryapada and its 
Tibetan version is interesting for the fact that it shows 
how in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries the Tibetans 
used to translate even works in the local dialects of India. It 
also shows us the way to newer possibilities of Tibetan- 
Bengali comparative studies which are sure to help us much 
to form a clearer idea of the state of religious ideals in 
those days when the whole of India and particularly the 
eastern part of it was passing through a great transitional 
period in matters religious. 


Anath Nath Basu 



The Date of Zoroaster 


While Professor Johannes Hertel still contends in favour 
of his hypothesis^ that Zoroaster lived to inspire the zeal of 
Dareios, a much more plausible contention has been put 
forward by Professor Antoine Meillet^ in defence of the 
traditional date which may be treated as placing the birth of 
the prophet in 660 b. c. In adopting this attitude Professor 
Meillet evades the fundamental objection which, in my 
opinion, is completely fatal to the theory of Professor Hertel. 
If Dareios were really the patron and supporter of Zoroaster, 
common sense suggests that we would find the fact recognised 
clearly (1) in the inscriptions of the great king himself; (2) 
in the traditions of Iran ; and (3) in the Greek reports on 
Persian religion. The sijence of any one of these sources 
might be explained away, but their agreement in ignoring the 
relation of the two men — for Professor Hertel’s attempts to 
find knowledge of Dareios by Zoroaster are wholly implausible 
— precludes the possibility of accepting their contemporaneity, 
unless we are prepared to discard all canons of historical 
evidence. As against Professor Hertel’s view of the religion 
of Dareios may be set Professor Meillet’s emphatic declara- 
tion that the state of the Greek evidence is such as to show 
that under the Achaemenid empire Zoroastrianism was 
neither the oflficial nor even an important religion of Persia 
proper. The truth seems to lie between these two extreme 
views ; the Greek Vagueness on the subject of Zoroaster is 
frankly difficult to understand if he really were born no 
earlier than 660 b. c., and, so far as it goes, it rather suggests 
that Zoroaster flourished at a somewhat earlier date. 

Professor Meillet again has a very different theory of the 

1 See I. H, Q., i, 4-19. 

2 Trois Confirences sur Us Gatha de P Aiesta, 
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relation of Zoroaster to the empire than that advocated by 
Professor Hertel, who conceives the prophet as an active 
factor in inspiring the actions of Dareios. Very justly he 
lays stress on the clear fact that the Gathas contain no hint 
of the existence of a great monarchy, but instead represent 
the religion of a peasantry, oppressed by rich nobles, of a 
type similar to those of the Rgveda, whose sacrifices attest 
their command of large means won from the labour of the 
masses. The Gathas seek, on the one hand, ordered peace in 
life, on the other, look forward to retribution and reward in 
the world to come, to redress the grievous inequalities of life 
on earth. This was the state of society which, in Professor 
Meillet’s view, paved the way for the Achaemenid empire, 
which deposed the local rulers and placed all the land under 
royal satraps, relieving the peasantry of the constant feuds 
of local lords at their expense. But, granting a measure of 
truth in this conception, it remains clear that there is nothing 
to help us to establish the temporal relations of Zoroaster and 
the Aohaemenids. The social conditions which are reflected 
in the Gathas may well have persisted for centuries until 
they were redressed in some degree by the emergence of the 
empire of Kyros and his successors. 

Equally inconclusive is the evidence from language 
adduced by Professor Meillet. The Avestan language in the 
Gathas he holds to be a dialect of the north-west of Iran 
which confirms the tradition that Zoroaster was born at 
Ragha, Rhagai of the Greek tradition, near Teheran. This 
view he bases on the article of Paul Tedesco on the Diale- 
ktologie der west-iranischen Turfantexte,^ in which the author 
seeks to show that it is with the speeches of the north-west 
alone that the Avestan of the Gathas shows essential coinc- 
idences, while it difters in important regards from the Sogdian 
dialect and the speech of Khotan. It must, however, be 
observed that the proof adduced is far from rigorous : the 


I Le Monde Oriental, xv, 182-258. 
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only way of proving continuity in language development is 
through the possession of texts of authenticated provenance 
without serious breaks in time. In this case no such possi- 
bility of proof exists, and in our present state of knowledge 
to assert that the north-west origin of the Avestan is proved 
goes far beyond what is plausible. Moreover the Gathas 
themselves and the tradition suggest that the scene of the 
activity of Zoroaster lay rather in the region of Baktria, 
where, as Oldenberg^ held, the opposition of the settled life 
of the husbandmen and that of the nomads was specially 
marked. Professor Meillet, indeed, meets this argument by 
holding that the texts reveal no such contrast, but merely 
the contest between the poor peasants and their lords, but 
this is doubtless an exaggerated view. It remains true, of 
course, that this opposition of conditions is not necessarily an 
indication of Baktria; similar conditions might doubtless be 
found elsewhere as on the Helmend. All that is certain is 
that, owing to the break in our linguistic evidence, we cannot 
on the strength of certain similarities between the Avestan 
of the Gathas and the later West Iranian dialects locate the 
home of Avestan in the west rather than in the east. 

Similarly it is impossible to make anything out conclusive- 
ly regarding the age of the Ayestan of the Gathas. 
Professor Meillet readily recognises that exact dating is 
precluded by the fact that we have no standard for the time 
in which languages change, and that a literary language 
may persist without substantial modification for centuries. 
But he attempts to show that a century is not too short a 
time to explain the difference between the Avestan and 
the Old Persian of the inscriptions of the Achaemenids. 
Incidentally, it may be noted, this view is wholly opposed to 
that of Professor Hertel, who sees in the Avestan and in the 
Persian of the inscriptions contemporary forms of speech. 

I Aus Indien und Iran, p. 129. Compare L. de la Vallee Poussin, 
Indo-europSens, p. 58. 
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But Professor Meillet’s arguments are by no means conclusive. 
As he points out, the Persian of the inscriptions is al- 
ready in an advanced stage of evolution • there is confusion 
of the dative and genitive case forms, of the instrumental 
and the ablative ; the nominative and accusative plural 
masculine of the demonstratives have but a single form ; the 
perfect has nearly always been replaced by a periphrastic 
form. It is very significant that Ahura Mazda, whose name 
appears always as two distinct terms, often in reverse 
order, in the Gabhas, now is regularly reduced to the invari- 
able compound Ahuramazda. The changed state of the 
language can be accounted for, on Professor Meillet’s theory, 
by holding that the speech of a conquering people occupy- 
ing new territories suffers often rapid change, and thus a 
century is not inadequate to explain the divergence of type 
from the Avestan of the Gathas, Bub as against this 
contention, must be set the fact that on his theory the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions is the speech of the Persian 
aristocracy, and there is ample evidence, for instance, in the 
case of Latin, that ruling aristocracies tend to preserve 
their speech jealously. Professor Meillet's argument would, 
in fact, have much greater plausibility if his contention were 
that the language of the inscriptions represented the speech 
of the lower orders of a community which had taken over the 
speech of an invading army of conquerors. 

As opposed to the Persian of the inscriptions, the lan- 
guage of the Gathas is remarkably archaic ; in certain respects 
it is notably more archaic than even the oldest of the 
hymns of the Mgveda. Above all it preserves clear traces, as 
shown by Andreas and Wackernagel,^ of the existence of 
the short vowels which in the Vedic language have coalesced 
in a ; it has not reduced the short diphthongs to e and o as 
has Vedic ; it preserves the pronominal forms ma~ and thtva- ; 
the first person in the primary form of the thematic verbs has 


I See G 6 t. Nachrichten, 1911, pp, 7ff. 
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the form -a ; the plural neuter has the verb in the singular. 
In many points the agreement with Vedic is close and 
remarkable, suggesting inevitably that the Gathic language 
is of considerable antiquity. A.gainst this suggestion Professor 
Meillet adduces suggestions of the intrusion of modern forms ; 
thus, for instance, the declension of vlspa has been assi- 
milated to that of nouns, as in the dative singular mspcti and 
the genitive plural vlspanam^ ; or we have a thematic first 
person in -a side by side with a non-thematic third person. 
Such slight details suggest, in his view, that the language 
was on the point of undergoing substantial change. Unfortu- 
nately this argument is very far from satisfactory, when 
it is considered in the light of Vedic. It is certain that even 
in the ^veda side by side with very old forms we find 
forms which show signs of those changes which are charac- 
teristic of Prakrit, but very few scholars are willing on this 
score to deny the antiquity of the Rgveda. Rather it is recog- 
nised that the presence of these forms is susceptible of 
various explanations compatible with the early date assigned 
to the hymns. In some cases the deviations may be set down 
as mere corruptions of the text or interpolations during 
transmission,® the soundness of this view being established in 
certain instances by comparison with the forms preserved in 
parallel texts which do not show the corruption. Or, again, 
the changes may be regarded as sporadic forerunners of 
what perhaps much later became a regular process, or borrow- 
ing from another dialect may be admitted. In the case of 
the Avesta the alleged signs of linguistic evolution seem 
all to belong to natural categories of the working of analogy, 
and any cogent evidence that they point to a late date seems 

1 To be read vispanan (see GQt. Nachrichten, 1911, p. 10). 

2 Several forms in the Kashmir Ms. of the Khilas of the Rgveda 
illustrate these points, which are also to be noted in the careless tradi- 
tion of the Atharvaveda (Whitney’s translation, Lanman’s notes on 

9 ) 23 » 4)* 
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wholly lacking. Indeed one of the facts adduced by Professor 
Meillet tells definitely against snch a view. In the Later 
Avesta we find a definite deviation from the rule of the Gathas 
by which in consonantal stems genitive and ablative singular 
have the same form ; the characteristic termination -t of 
vowel stems is used in the ablative of consonantal stems also. 
The Gathas, on the contrary, show once at least (xxxiii, 4) 
the use of the genitive form for the ablative of a vowel 
stem, indicating that the trend of analogy at that period was 
quite different from that prevailing at the time of. the 
Later Avesta. Nor is it open to Professor Meillet to contend 
that the archaism of the Gathas can be explained by their 
being composed in a hieratic and, therefore, unchanging 
form of speech, for his point is that the Gathas are essentially 
intended to covert the laity, and, therefore, could not be 
couched in a form of speech unintelligible or remote from life ; 
just as the Buddha had to instruct his hearers in a vernacular, 
so Zoroaster addressed his audiences in a living tongue. 

It is, therefore, difficult to resist the impression that it ia 
very curious, if Zoroaster lived but a short period before 
Kyros ascended the throne in 558 b.c., that the Gath^ should 
be written in a language so much more archaic than the 
Persian of the inscriptions. It is impossible to arrive at any 
certain results from the facts of language, because they permit 
of various possibilities of explanation, but they accord well 
with the view that Zoroaster was already a figure of the some- 
what distant past when the Achaeraenids began to reign. 
No doubt it would be more satisfactory if we could share 
Professor Meillet’s view that the linguistic facts accord with 
the traditional date, and that it is in itself entirely probable 
and is not contradicted by any other facts, for to have 
a fixed date for the work of the prophet would be a result 
of the greatest value. But the tradition cannot be treated as 
even prima facie valid, for it forms part of a wholly unhistori- 
cal conception of Iranian history, and we have no right to 
fasten on one point and claim it to be valid, while admitting 
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the worthlessness of the rest. If we are to adhere to the 
measure of assurance at which we can justly arrive, we must 
content ourselves with the view that Zoroaster was a prede- 
cessor of the Achaemenids, from whom he was probably 
separated by a considerable interval of time ; to seek to fix a 
more definite date is idle ; even if we feel little doubt that he 
lived not later than 700 B c., we^must admit that means for 
more definitely locating him in time are wholly wanting. 

A. Berbiedale Keith 


Dhyana in Early Buddhism 

Learned men have told us in a certain Encyclopaedia 
that there is no mysticism in Buddhism.^ This is true to some 
extent because they, with fellow-writers in that work, have 
certain preconceptions about what we have come to call 
mysticism. And perhaps it is also because a critical, i.e., 
a historical, knowledge of the Buddhist texts is as yet, or 
certainly was a decade and more ago, very immature. 

‘Mysticism’ was unknown to Johnson’s Dictionary. But 
he defined ‘mystical’ as ‘sacredly obscure’, as ‘having a hidden 
meaning’, and again as just ‘obscure.’ And Dhyana, in Pali 
Jhana, had a meaning in early Buddhism that is nearly, 
if not quite, hidden. It is an ‘obscure’ subject ; Dr. Heiler’s 
admirable study in it, also of a decade ago, shows it clearly as 
a ‘sacredly obscure’ subject.® For him its obscurity lies more 
in the history of its appearance, growth and decadence in 
Buddhism, than in its object. He makes wise and suggestive 
comments about its history, but about the object of Jhana 
he reckons to have found in the texts adequate explanation. 

1 Encyclopadia of Religion and Ethics, art : Dhyana. 

2 Die Buddhistische Versenkung, 1918. 
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He sees in Buddhist, Jaina and Vedantist Dhyana a triple 
expansion, the roots of which run down to obscure pre-Yoga 
beginnings. But the object of Buddhist Jhana he claims to 
have been a gradual but sure way to attainment, cathartic 
and strenuous, of that NirvSna here and now which is difierent 
only in degree from, and is the antechamber of, the final 
goal, Parinirva^a. In other words, he sees in Buddhism “not 
philosophy nor metaphysic nor ethic, but a mystical reli- 
gion of deliverance,” the way to which was the way of rapt 
musing or absorption known as Dhyana or Jhana. With a 
worthy jealousy for the genius of the Pounder — the genius 
of warding and leading individually the individual — he repu- 
diates the idea, that Gotama himself taught this ‘way’ in the 
stereotyped, fourfold Jhana formula (much less in the four- 
and five-fold formula of the abstractions called Arupa-jhana). 
With a less worthy rejection of Gotama’ s significant ‘mani- 
festo’^ of the Way, the Marga, of life as a wayfaring 
according to a man’s inner guidance through the worlds to the 
goal ^this he calls “an incomplete and inexact popular- 
poetical conception of the path of salvation”— he makes the 
Pounder turn away from the need and the call of a world he 
had set out to help, turn away from the warding of Everyman, 
and hold out a way of salvation to the world-lorn, world- 
forsaking recluse (a strange picture of a world-saviour !). 

For me early Buddhism may be worthed as ‘mystical’ or 
not. The word of course means now not merely obscure. 
But the ascription may produce more obscurity than it clears. 
Mysticism in its broadest, its most real, because its (for 
us) most practical, meaning is converse, usually solitary, with 
the unseen. Converse is access. It is comm-union ; it is not- 
necessarily union. When the earth comes to accept this 
humbler, more practicable aspect of mysticism, instead of 
using terms of an as yet inconceivable union with the Highest, 
we may then come to worth a mysticism that is not attain- 


I I refer to the so-called ‘first swmon’. 
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able only by a saintly aspirant now in this continent, now in 
that century, but one that is a way for the help of the many : 
ye Iced sikkhaJcama ; whosoever are willing to learn. ^ 

If we take converse, communion, with the unseen as our 
meaning of ‘mystic’, we can, as I shall show, claim that 
there is mysticism, and much of it in early Buddhism. Some 
years ago I took a different line in making out such a claim. 
It was in connection with a modern untitled Pali and 
Sinhalese manuscript, which my husband called the Yoga- 
vacara’s Manual, and its English translation by Mr. Wood- 
ward, which we called the Manual of a Mystic. There I 
took penetration (pativedha) into ‘things’ as admittedly belong 
ing to at least European mysticism. I have been learning 
much since then. Later Buddhism dealt far too exclusively 
with ‘things’ (dhamma). Early Buddhism, like the true gospel 
as which it started, was far more concerned with men, and 
in each man with the very man, the purusa or atman. 

But so-called mysticism is of both the old world and the 
new, both of primitive culture anywhere, and of riper cul- 
ture in East and West. And the tendency at present is for 
the new and the riper to read later traditions and con- 
cepts into the old and the more primitive, I propose, here as 
elsewhere, to drop the words ‘mysticism’ and ‘mystic’ as 
more hindersome than helpful, and to try to show whether 
the Pali books do not betray, when closely scanned, an 
evolution in the specific form of Indian Samadhi called Bud- 
dhist ‘musing’ (Jhana). 

I find myself in disagreement with much that has lately 
been written on Buddhist Jhana. Whatever Dhyana may 
now mean in Japan or elsewhere in the East, in the Pali books 
it does not mean ‘meditation’.® Meditation requires, if it 
be worthy, the whole synergy of the thinking man. Early 
Buddhist Jhana is a deliberate putting off (pahana) of 
applying and sustaining thought. What is stated to be left 


1 MaMparinibhiana Suttanta 


2 E.R.E., art : Dhyana. 
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is sati (with indiflference emotionally). And sati in those 
books is just lucid awareness, the state needed by the listener 
who is purged of preconceptions and waiting to learn. 

This final state in what is known as Fourth Jhana is not 
kept in view by writers on Dhyana or musing. Is it because 
such a state is so little worthed by modern writers, both of 
East and West ? 

I agree that Buddhist Jhana and Yoga Dhyana may have 
a common root in India’s remote past. But when it comes 
to calling the former the latter, I would say, they have 
naught in common save the fact of the solitary muser and 
the unseen. The values placed in the muser and imputed 
to the musing are in each cult very difi“erent. So different, 
that between the formularized Jhana and the Yoga aphorisms 
some historic link is needed, a link. which may not show the 
one as derived from the other, but which may show them as 
at one time less widely divergent. 

Once more, the object in Buddhist Jhana is not to me so 
clear as some writers make out. Dr. Heiler, like other 
German writers, sees in the object, both of Buddhism and of 
Jhana, the very general Indian ideal of ‘deliverance’ or re- 
lease {Erldsug, mok?a„ vimutti). This is not a Vedic 
doctrine, and it is not very clear whether its first appearance 
m Indian literature is pre-Buddhistic. It became a familiar 
word in the Buddhist tradition, but for me it is not in the 
mandate of Buddhism,^ and it is with the early mandate that 
I am trying to deal. Nor is it by any means given as the 
constant object of Jhana. What I find in the Pitakas (I 
purposely exclude mediaeval literature) is a double set of 
formulas wording no ‘release’ but only a ‘practice’, and inserted 
m very different contexts. Taken in themselves, they suggest 
a ladder ^aced against a wall, but not reaching to the top. 

Dr. Heiler admits that in Buddhism, Jhana is but a 


‘EnLhtl« of the 

Enlightenment . But it is made the of the first missioners. 
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preliminary, a preparing, not an end in itself. But he calls 
the culminating step in the fourfold formula the immediate 
threshold {Vorstufe) of full deliverance, i.e. of ‘visible Nirvana* 
p<xrama-ditthadhamma-nibhana, which is “in essence one and 
the same saving good and deliverance-ideal” as “Nirvana 
of the other side”. But this is by no means the position 
clearly and unvaryingly assigned to Fourth Jhana in the 
canonical books. In the highly authoritative Brahmajala 
Suttanta^ the four Jhanas are classed in the same category 
as the healthy enjoyment of sense (which was also a form of 
Nirvana, as the Magandiya Sutta testifies®), and are stated 
to be outclassed by many other higher and better things felt 
and known by the ‘tathSgata’. It is true that these ‘things* 
may refer to Nirv 5 na-experience, the error being to see in 
Jhana the patti or attainment itself. But it is very improb- 
able that had Fourth Jhana been held as the very ‘threshold’ 
of the highest, it would have been so classed as it is there. 

It is true that we find a baser kind of Jhana contrasted 
with that of the formulas, when a man brooding over one of 
the ‘hindrances’ to right Jhana ‘muses and bemuses, unmuses 
and de-bemuses.’* But it is not this but the Jhana of the for- 
mulas which is here classified. The Dhammapada declares that 
it is the combination of Jhana and wisdom (paiim) that makes 
a man “near to Nirvana”.* But the less poetical, academic 
• procedure in Abhidhamma sees in Fourth JhSna, not only a 
stage in ‘transraundane’ (lohuttara) study, but a stage no less 
in access to the conditions called Rupa, or Rtipaloka, the 
world, or conditions of Brahma-devas. Now these were not 
for Buddhists coincident with Nirvaija ; they are even referr- 
ed to on one occasion as “hina”, inferior.® Tasmirp samaye 

1 Dlgha-Nikaya, i, I ; cf. Majjhima-Nikaya, ii, 228, 

2 Maj'fhima-Nikaya, no, 75. 

3 Ibid., no. 108. Lord Chalmers’ transl. Ananda is the speaker. 

4 V erse 372. 

5 MajJhima, no. 97. I find one case of a monk making Jhana 

X.H.Q., DECEMBER, I937 4 
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rupitpupaUtiya maggaip bhaveti “at what time. ..he makes a 
way to become for access to (or rebirtli in) the Rupa 
{-world)” : — such is the unvarying formula in Jhana when 
undertaken with this object.^ In ‘supramundane’ Jhana, where 
we might have expected to find not less a clearly stated 
object, and that object Nirvana, or anyway arahantship, none 
is given. We are only told that this Jhana is a ‘going-away- 
from' (niyyanikam), and ‘not-making-for-upheaping’ {apacaya- 
gaminani),^ and we are left with these negatives. And so 
little is Jhana here the one threshold, that nineteen other 
forms of ‘making-to-become’ are added, beginning with ‘the 
Way,’ as equally important with Jhana. I may add in pas- 
sing, that the Jhana placed between these two, that of ‘Arupa’, 
is, like Rnpa-jhana, said to have the dehnite object of 
‘access’ to the hypothetical immaterial world. 

Let it not however be supposed, that this relatively tidy 
treatment on Jhana appears throughout the Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka. If we pass from the first book just cited, the Dhamma- 
- saiiga^i, to the second, the Vibhahga, we seem to light on 
curious confusions. The Jhana formulas never vary. Here 
too the aspirant is said to eliminate all desires of sense and of 
things evil, then all active work of intellect, then all 
commotion of emotion, remaining in a state of utterly cleansed 
indifference and mindfulness (or memory). But we read in 
what immediately follows, that ‘at that time’ the contents 
of the aspirant s thought {cittct) include many factors of 
intellect and emotion^ even after attainment of Fourth Jhana, 
prior to which all such have been eliminated. It is not 
easy, for instance, to understand how a man in Fourth Jhana, 
with both thought and emotion eliminated, can be developing 
the ‘emancipating thought’ of pity, or of a fellow-feeling 
with another s joy (mudita), or be understanding the causes of 

his ‘base’ (^o</a^a), on which he won arahantship, but he was an 
/w»a/jbayin: Kankha-Revata. Commentary on Anguttara. 

I Dbammasfiiiga'^i ^ Vibhahgtt. 2 Vhammasartgaxti. 
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ill. Emergence from JhSna {vuttkana) may have first been 
necessary, but there is no recorded indication of it.* And 
Mettajhana, 'amity-musing', such as Subhuti and Nanda were 
noted for, contravenes that.® 

Any way, it may be said, the object of JhSna (Bupupapatti 
Arupiipapatti) is here clear enough. That is true. The 
commentary concedes, from the Suttas, that there are higher 
things to be got by samadhi, or jhana, but that, for this 
access, the fourfold Jhana is the only way.® And I am not 
yet aware of any teaching in the Suttas urging a man to 
practise Jhana for rebirth’s sake. Rebirth was ‘becoming’, 
and that led rather to 111 than to the end of 111. 

Is there then more consistency of treatment in the subject 
of Jhana in the other two Pitakas ? What do we learn 
in them about the purpose, end, or object of Jhana ? 

The Vinaya almost entirely ignores Jhana. This is not a 
little remarkable, seeing how much it was commended in 
the Suttas, how much it was said to enter into the life of the 
earnest monk. Yet there appear to be only four distinct 
references in this bulky work to the Jhanas as a formulated 
system, and the same number of references to monks as 
Jhayins, needing as such the quiet of the cave {letia) or other 
separate lodging.^ It may of course be replied, that the 
Vinaya rules deal mainly with the bad monk^ who would not 
be Jhayin. The reply does not satisfy. The more worthy 
protesting monk, who brings about the making of new rules, 
is a prominent feature. If we had a corresponding encyclo- 
psedia of Christian discipline, we should never read far with- 
out reference to prayer or prayers, a factor to which some 
writers refer as the equivalent to Jhana. Eor me there is no 
doubt that had the Sahgha, during the centuries when the 

1 The far later Visuddhi Magga has such ‘emergences’. 

2 Commentary on Theragaiha, ist verse ; commentary on 
Anguttara (Etad-agga). 

3 Commentary on Dhammasaiigani. 4 Cullavagga, iv, 4. 
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Vinaya was growing by aocrefcions, held Jhana in its original 
worth, it would have produced a disciplinary chronicle glowing 
with Jhana atmosphere throughout. It is true that, in 
the over-elaborated set off, given at the beginning of the Pati- 
naokkha-comraentary in the Vinaya, the Founder declares 
himself to have been a muaer, but it is a mere passing allusion 
in stereotyped sequence, and there is no recurrence in the 
work even of this in connexion with any other saint. So low 
could the SaAgha at one time and place fall in piety, both 
in general and with reference to Jhana, that during a scarcity 
at the important town of Vesali, the monks decided by a 
majority not to lend a hand and work with their distressed 
lay-fellowinen, but to advertise each other as holy JhSna- 
experts, so as the better to wheedle alms. Public rebuke, 
ascribed as usual to the Founder himself, albeit probably after 
his day, was duly given and an older rule enforced, but the 
occurrence is suggestive.^ 

In the Sutta-Pi^aka on the other hand there is never a 
long silence about Jhana. In the four principal Nikayas 
alone I have noted some 240 references at least, the aveTCige 
distribution being as follows i— 

Digha-Nikaya : once in 39 pages 
Majjhima-Nikaya; „ 26 „ 

Sarayutta-Nikaya „ 19 „ 

Anguttara-Nikaya „ 20 

The formulas never vary, but the context does considerably, 
giving thereby more or less of living actuality to the congealed 
ritual of the 6xed wording. Certain results are said °to be 
obtained consequent upon attainment of Jhana, albeit utter- 
most consummation is nowhere, I believe, given as one. In 
the fifth Nikaya, excluding the Jataka, as consisting m’ainly 
of much later commentary, and three other later works, 

I have the following rough, approximate quantities : 


I 


Vinaya, Pacittiya, viii. 
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In the Dhammapada 12 references 
„ Sutta-Nipata, 19 ,, 

,, Khuddaka-Patha, no reference 
,, Udana 1 reference 

,, Iti-vuttaka 4 references 

„ Peta-vatthu 1 reference 

„ Vim5na-vatthu 1 „ 

„ Theragatha 5 references 
„ Therigatha 3 „ 

„ Niddesa (Maha) 5 references 
f„ ApadSna .30 „ 1 

Buddhavamsa 2 ,, y not included in 

{„ Cariya-Pitaka, no reference 3 estimate* 

„ Patisambhidamagga 33 references 
This is a very rough estimate,® but is sufficiently in- 
formative to show an average frequency of reference which 
is about the same taken together, as that in the other four 
Nikayas. And the average frequency is sufficient to show 
Jhana as a very prominent feature in the doctrinal part of the 
Canon. The frequency would loom even greater had I 
included all references to the contexts where ‘samadhi’ occurs. 
This is sometimes equated with Jhana, but it is the genus of 
which Jhana is a species, and hence the inclusion would not 
be justifiable. For instance in the TJdano>, when SSriputta is 
said to be rapt in a certain samSdhi, the commentary claims 
that this was the fourth Brahmavihara of indiflference or 
equanimity. And the calling these states a kind of Jhana, as 
in the case of Subhuti of the Theragatha, is a commentarial, 
not a Pitaka usage. 

Taking then Jhana and jhayin only, I ask my readers to 
consider what conclusion can we infer from their frequent 
occurrence ? For it may be a different conclusion from 
that which might safely be drawn (1) were the Sutta- 


I Poems in later diction, probably written when competed, 
a Based mainly on Index references to Jhana and jhayin, and 
therefore erring on the side of omission. 
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Pitaka the whole of the Canon, and (2) were it the 
work of a group of men compiling and completing the 
group of sayings at the same time and in the same place. 
We know that Jhana and jhayin anticipated the beginnings 
of Buddhism, just as we know also that even in the Buddhism 
of today we find their resultants, to mention only the Zen 
school of Japan and the Diyan centres of Tibet. ^ We are 
then, in this matter of Jhana, up against what would seem 
to be a chronic need of the Buddhist religious mind, and not 
only of that, but of the Indian religious mind when Buddhism 
arose. This is by no means to agree with the opinion of a writer, 
that ‘Buddhism is through and through nothing but Yoga’.®) 
Buddhist Jhana may represent what current Yoga became 
in Buddhism. But Jhana is not the whole of Buddhism, 
save by a gross misrepresentation. What men value much, 
they word often. But we find the first Pifaka almost 
silent on Jhana, and the third Pifaka dropping the subject 
more and more after the first two books, a portion of which 
treats of it. We come back to the proportion in reference 
to it in the second Pitaka, and to the question: what did this 
frequency of wording mean in terras of value ? What did the 
recorders and editors of the sayings in prose and verse hold 
there was of welfare and of interest in Jhana to warrant the 
preserving of these references, amounting to a mention in, 
about one out of every twenty of our pages here, or 
perhaps rather more, in the middle collection of their 
scriptures ? 

Our answer is made the less easy by our having to say 
no 1 to the second point above. W^e are coming to 
admit that the Sutta Pifaka, as well as the other two, was , 
not the work of one inner group at the same time and place. 

1 See ‘Dhyana and Samidhi im Mongolischen Latnaismus,’ A. M. 
Potdnejey, Zeitsch, f, Buddhismus, 1926, 3/4. 

2 H. Beckh, Buddkismus, II ii ; quoted and criticized by Dr. 
Heiler. 
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And when this is conceded, other complications arise. Was 
it always one and the same good that was valued and sought 
in Jhana ? It is true, there was a fixed wording, in some 
detail, to serve — I borrow the Vinaya simile^ on a more general 
case — as a string (sutta) to bind the bunch of flowers together. 
But as to that, we have no sound evidence to feel sure, that 
the formulas now in the books were either the original fixed 
wordings, or whatever even those, if there were any, truly 
expressed what Jhana really meant for Gotama and his first 
fellow-workers, men and women. If Buddhism were indeed 
imported Yoga, that is, the very spirit of Indian Yoga, we 
are almost forced to postulate some earlier formulas, showing 
less sharp severance between the two, — which would show 
us at least the more gradual, the more usual method of pour- 
ing an old wine into new bottles. 

Some likeness there is between Jhana formulas and the 
Brahmanized Yoga (nothing earlier being, I find, available), 
but it is in detail only. The antithesis to Sankhya is in both 
literatures, albeit almost hidden in Buddhism. The Maha- 
bharata sets it out more than once and clearly ; in Buddhism 
we trace it in such outline as “There are these two strengths: 
reasoned calculation and making-to-become (patisankhana- 
balam,, bhavana-halaip)^” where the latter is explained by the 
fourfold Jhana-formula. And there is, in both Yoga and 
Buddhist procedure, elimination of sense-impressions and 
mind-work on them. But in the latter, that which in Yoga 
is the heart, the very object, the very justification, is lacking. 
*‘How”ask8 the Yoga inquirer can a man find deliverance with- 
out a God {iivara) ?...“Let the Yogin bearing Me within, sit 
solely devoted to Me.”® The Buddhist formula not only sees no 
perfection of concentration resulting from devotion to God”, 
not only sees no “beholding of the Self in the Yogin’s self”* in 
Jhana, but even bars out all reference to the jhayin as such. 

I 2 Aiiguiiara-Ntkaya, pp. i2,g4. 

3 Mok§adharma) Adh. 302. 4 Ibid, 
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Gotama,ifc is true, is shown investing it with emphatic personal 
touch in his own case :—So kho aham...jhanam upasampajja 
vihosini, *I indeed abode in the attainment etc. or in 
the case of others,® but no person finds mention in the bare 
formula, save as understood in the verb, and the pronoun 
so. Even where the Jhana is connected with a definite per- 
sonal object, — access to Rflpa or Arupa — the aspirant is 
wholly merged in the verb. 

This may seem a modern Western captiousness, but no, 
the Commentator himself takes note of it. “Why”, he 
says, “should the foregoing analysis of mind presuppose 
things only, and this teaching presuppose a person {puggala) 1 
Because we have here a way (or course, patipada), which he 
makes-to-become... And a way has to be accomplished, and 
this must be accomplished by somebody.”^ 0 wise little 
Buddhaghosa, why were you not elsewhere, as here, a ‘man 
who sees’ ? Let no man call you here pernickety. You 
are here giving away the whole of that ‘anatta’ dogma which 
you for the most part so doughtily defend ! You were 
not afraid to wyite, that a way required a wayfarer, a patipada 
needed a patipannaka. But had you lived six centuries 
earlier, when even the Master’s use of the word puggala had 
to be in a sense explained away, as in the Kathavatthu, you 
might nob have trotted out ‘the man’ so airily. You were 
writing in Ceylon, far away from renascent Brahmanism, and 
you did not fear to have to eat your words when you 
thus brought in the Mman and the purusa. 

Both in Buddhist Jhana and in Yoga the process of con- 
centration sets out with the individual, the man, the solitary 
aspirant. But as soon as we touch on attainment, the values 
alter. In Buddhist Jhana the man vanishes ; we are left 
with his mind only, refined down to a state of ‘purity, indiflPer- 

I Vin., Ill, 4 ; Maj'jhima, i. 21, etc. 2 Ibid.., p. 40 etc. 

3 commentary, p. 163. He is referring to the 

analysis of cittefs preceding the Jhana chapters. ■ 
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ence and mindfulness’. This last word is sati (smfti), a 
term not used in Pali for memory, bub for mental clearness. 
And we hear nothing of any object partly or wholly won 
beyond the mental state itself, I have in mind here the four- 
fold Rupajhana, bub even where, as is often the case, the 
jhayin is made to pass on to Arupajhana, the serial attain- 
ment reached cannot, even from the Buddhist point of 
view, be called truly a religious or spiritual Better. A certain 
vantage-point in gripping an abstraction is the utmost that 
can be claimed, unless this Jhana was ever seriously held to 
promote a man’s prospects of rebirth in a world believed 
to be arupa, or immaterial. But in Toga the Yogin, the man, 
is in full view from first to last, and there is no douht about 
what is sought. It is the man and not his mind only that 
is before us, the man breaking his bars and bonds, waxing in 
strength and fearlessness, winning to absorption in, to vision 
of, the Atman in him, who also is that Atman. 

And with the man thus prominent, the Yoga literature 
leaves us with no shadow of doubt as to the good, the ‘well’, 
the artha, which comes to him through attainment. It is the 
vision or conception, as ‘within his heart’, of Man transcen- 
dent, akin to the man himself, but above and beyond the best, 
the finest he has ever realized. This is declared to bring 
him release, that is from praJcfti, or in brief from body and 
mind. Nearer perhaps to Western religion is the expression 
of the good in the associated description of Sahkhya-attain- 
ment, albeit it fits even better with Yoga-attainment : — “This 
(Atman) here is my true Kinsman ; I can no other than 
be with_ Him ; won to evenness and unity with Him, then 
only become I really he who I am” (Moksa ; Adh. 309). 

What is there in the way of a worded welfare-in-purpose 
to set over against this when we contemplate Buddhist 
Jhana ? It may be said that, when such ideas are held to be 
error and delusion, it is also ‘release’ to attain to and rest in a 
state where they are not. To this we might reply, in the first 
place,: — It is true that Buddhist saints are shown,- in 
I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1 927 
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their own works, as actually deriving an amount of peace and 
even rapture from a negative form of ‘release’ coupled 
with a purely backward view, such as can scarcely be found 
in any other cult. But man’s nature is such, that this 
attitude cannot very long be maintained in fervour and purity ; 
it will degenerate as such into a complacency which we 
word sometimes as ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia !’ In the 
second plage, whereas it is true that the ‘Atmanism’ in 
the last quotation is closely allied to the (possibly older) 
Brahmau-Atmanisra which is attacked in the Buddhist Suttas, 
it is not correct to hold, that there was nothing of ‘divine 
immanence’ in the mandate given by the founder of Buddhism. 
For the message of the Way words the wayfarer, by 
implication, as ‘self-resorting’ (attasarana)^ naturally choosing 
the way ho thinks right, that is, willing the better. But 
I find in Buddhist JhSna, as such, no clear connection made 
out, as is made out, however all too briefly, in the Way* 
mandate, a connection between practice and object, as we find 
in Yoga. 

I used to puzzle over this and wonder whether, in what 
was so evidently a fourfold series in preparation only, the 
benefit (discounting rebirth- prospects) was held to lie in the 
preparation itself ? Coming into Buddhism by way of Abhi- 
dhamma, I missed at first the varied contexts of the Sutta- 
Pitaka. I was inclined to see in the detached mental lucidity 
of Fourth Jhana a possible starting-point for concentrated 
work on concepts, such as the otherwise aimless insertion of 
Jhana formula in parts of the Vibhafiga seemed to suggest. ^ 
For I found also a shrunken and specialised meaning of the 
thinking '.^vitaJcha, vfcoro— which is suppressed after First 
Jhana, and not the more inclusive, unspecialized meaning of 
these two words used in older Suttas. The object was not 
trance ; save in an occasional appendix to the ArQpa- 
jhSnas, that was quite clear. Then was it perhaps keener, 

I Chapters on Paccay^ara, iddhipada, Magga,- Appamahfia* 
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sublimated work of intellection ? Modern training in the 
building up of inductions and the applying of deductions tells 
me, that no good beginning to such work could come in 
the unworthing of mental application and discursive thinking. 
Was it that by concentrating without these, fresh insight 
might come as in a flash, a thrill of new knowledge, new 
worded thought, not got by conscious reasoning ? There is 
talk now about this that we call intuition, not using the word 
quite as Bergson does, and it is well that there should be. 
But is intuition really a beholding from within f The great 
musician or artist would not always grant that. Why should 
any other muser be so confident about it ? Aristotle was 
not. Thuraihen, 'from without’, is his conclusion as to our 
constructive thinking.^ And is our ‘inspiration’ a mere 
fancy ? Or did the mental exercise in JhSna, whatever other 
advantage it ofiered, serve as a respite and withdrawal, otiose 
yet strenuous, from the preoccupations of daily life, much 
as books now afford us ? It is not easy for us here and now 
to fill out the mental day of the studious meditative man 
in a bookless world, nay, a manuscriptless world, who 
had turned away from the life of his fellowmen, nor saw any 
good in the study of the world of nature. 

Then I came to learn a little of the Zen (JhSna) sect of 
Buddhism in Japan, mainly through Professor Takakusu’s 
essay (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1906-7). In that 
interesting article there are some sayings of Zen adherents that 
are quaint and even foolish, but this essential point was clear; — 
in a world where imported Buddhism had found, not a book- 
less world, bub a world of books, the jhayin flouted books, 
and professed to find the good sought in musing in the seeker 
himself. If he would, through his musing, divest himself 
of everything he considered morally lowering and intellec- 
tually hindering, and seek to win to the best self he could 
conceive, enlightenment would come from within. Jhana is 


I Peri Neotitos, 
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pictured here ae a sort of cure or touic, purging rerttul 
stimulating. And the writer coue.ders, that 
discipline came to be emphasized-as a saving powe • 
the Buddhist faith began to wither under the baneful 

influence of scholasticism’. 

It is always interesting to see an idea, or course of ac ion, 
or attitude, when transplanted to new soil, flourishing there 
with a new and fresh energy. In Zen, Jhana regains a 
central well-spring of ‘the man’, bis nature, his objective, 
which was in Yoga, but which became blurred and lost in 
Buddhism. And yet it is not exactly a replica of Yoga. It is 
more positive, more self-concentrated, less religious, less super- 
personal than Yoga. It is still Buddhist, in that it seeks the 
divine in man rather than to develop man into, or raise man 
to the divine. It bids man look within, not beyond himself. 

In Indian Buddhism we see both emphases in atman 
manself and divine self — blurred and lost. What do we find 
in Jhana replacing them ? The emphasis, I would say, is 
on, not man, but mind. It is from first to last the mental 
process in which we are kept informed I — first the deadening 
of sensations by way of the self-bypnosis of the ‘kasi^a’, or 
artifice of concentration on a special object of sense ; then 
the deadening of active work of mind, and so on, in a curious 
and psychologically interesting procedure. Those who 

approach Buddhism through the ‘legend’ or story of its 

founder, and its early church and rule (Vinaya), do not always 
realize the absorbing interest that is betrayed in its scrip- 
tures in mental phenomena, in the mind. But this interest 

colours very markedly its Sutta literature, and points, I 
venture to think, to a very notable feature in the spirit of the 
time when Gotama was teaching. I have said it already 
and I say it again, — there seems to be herein, if in nothing 
else, something akin between that time-spirit and our own ; the 
interest in, not the very man — we call him self, soul, spirit — 
but in his complex of body and mind, the interest in mind- 
procedure, and with this the blurred, lost vision of ‘tha man’. 
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But when Gotaraa’s mission began, the ‘man* was not 
yet dimmed ; the dimness was, I believe, nascent only. 
It was rather to the greater appreciation of the ‘man’, that 
the academic lay-(that is, extra-Brahman) movement, founded 
by Kapila, had been analyzing in a way of new thoroughness 
all that was of man, yet was not the ‘man’ (purusa). We 
owe much to the scholars, Drs, Jacobi and Garbe, for point- 
ing out how this Sabkhyan influence affected Buddhism.* 
They may go too far, in the way prevailing still (as we have 
just seen) in ‘deriving’ Buddhism (or at least what is called 
its philosophy) from Sahkhya, when what we see appears 
more like an infiltration into a religious mandate of ideas 
in vogue at its birth. But the Sankhyan analysis of ‘the 
man’ as a wondrous being, working upon matter through a 
very interesting, complicated procedure (mind), which could 
be resolved into several factors {aiigas), was, we may assume, 
known to the thoughtful and earnest little group around the 
founder of Buddhism, including the founder himself. So that 
in the Buddhist books we "may see how preoccupying, how 
absorbing was this mind — citta, mano, vinmna — how it was 
fed, how it reacted, how it kept changing, whether it 
survived death, and how it might be wholly or in part 
suppressed. That this suppressing, this governance implied 
a suppressor, a governor — here it was that Buddhist thought, 
albeit not in its founder, not in some Dhammapada verses, 
slipped up, Gotama is shown as saying: “what if I (the 
explicit, emphasized ‘aham’) were to repress thought by 
mind ?”® And the way of the Dhammapada, e.g. 

Attana coday’ attanam, patimase attam attana, 

(let him censure self by self, let him restrain self by self),* 
compiled in a land where attan meant ‘the man’, the spirit, 
both divine and human, — not to mention many other verses, — 
shows the ‘governor’ not yet blotted out. But blotted out he 


1 ‘Struck h!ic]s.' , patihaUfuiti. DJis. 

2 Majjhima, i. 242 etc. 


3 Verse 379. 
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was, and that, it may be, at an early date. It is Ananda himself, 
who, as an exponent of authority, is shown teaching 
Jbana as pure and simple mind-practice (cittaparisuddhiy- 
anga), to be perfected and kept up, as one of four such 
factors, conducing to an end of highest worth, dehnitely 
worded. ^ 

But so markedly, in the self-willing process of Jhana, has 
•the blotting out of the self taken place, and the mental process 
itself become solely of interest, that we come — if we are 
thoughtful — to a halt, and ask ourselves : If Buddhism was 
indeed a daughter of Yoga, how did she come to value Yoga- 
samadhi and to word it in a way so different, that it is as if 
we were to reckon mechanical power with no machine, or to 
value the music of an instrument leaving out the player ? 
Can a period of transition be shown ? Can we show it from 
the Pali books, late in date as, in their present form, they 
are ? Can we draw out of them (1) that Gotama was an ardent 
jhSyin, and with him many of his early fellow-workers, 
(2) that for Gotama, and for these, Jhana was valued, not 
for just what the Yogin (of any age) valued it, still less as 
mere mind-practice, but for something else— for an ‘access’ 
felt to be, in their work and their ‘wayfaring’ through the 
worlds, as a help and an enlightening ? 

1 That Gotama was an habitual muser has hardly 
perhaps till now received the attention it merits. And yet, 
apart from the frequency of mention in the discourses father- 
ed on him, we find him called muser more than once 

Munim, vanasmini jhdyantaip ehi passama Gotamarp 
(Come, see we Gotama the seer, the muser, in the wood).® 

Jhdyitp virajam dslnam^ 

to the pure the seated the muser (am I come). 

1 Anguttara, ii. 195. Much play is now made with the sophisti- 
cated distinction between philosophic and popular meaning {fara- 

mattha, sammuti). This first mentioned in the late Questions of King 
Milinda. 

2 Sutta-jNifiSta, 165, 
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The tempter rallies him ; — 

Sokavatinno nu vanasmim jhayasi^ 

Art thou sunk in grief that in the wood thou musest ? 

The muser’s posture is said to be peculiarly his,® and 
Ananda’s memory of him declared him as “having both prac- 
tised and engaged in Jhana, and advocated it.’’® Of his 
fellow-workers we note musing associated with Sariputta,* 
Anuruddha, Kankha-Revata,® and Moggallana®, Nanda 
the nun,’ and Uttara Nandamata the lay woman.® 

Now this man and these persons and others were at the 
well-spring of the movement, and to them, the work of spread- 
ing and making acceptable among the many a gospel of 
a self-directed living, such as would bring ‘well’, welfare, to 
man here and in the worlds to come, was the all-absorbing 
thing. Can we believe that they would have often gone aside 
to cultivate a stereotyped way of musing which was no- 
thing more than a sort of glorified practice in mental, mind- 
worsening scale-playing ? Would they not be far more occu- 
pied with the question of man’s salvation, witness Sariputta’s 
inquiry about it [amata\^ than about a practice expounded 
as an elimination of mental phases. So near are we today to 
analysis of these phases, so far are we from the condi- 
tions attending the birth of a world-gospel, that we need a 
more quickened imagination than such as our psychology 
is usually content to graze upon. What we actually find 
Gotama first bidding men seek was not the mind, hut the self : 
“Were it not better that you sought the a^^an, the atman 


I Samyutta, i, 121. 2 Angutiara,\\, 3 Majihima,\W, \02>. 

4 Apadana, Sariputta’s poem refers 5 times to Jhana. Cf. Buddha- 
vamsa. I : Sariputio samadhijhanakovido. 

5 Anguttara, i, 24. 6 SamyuUa, ii, 213 ; iv, 262f. 

7 Anguttara, i, 25. 

8 Ibid., 26 } also iv, 63 where she is shown (in a curiously edited 
record) to be clairaudient. 

9 Vinaya, I, 39. 


10 Ibid., 23. 
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2 Did he then bid men seek, in musing, the world-atman — 
Brahman — an Isvara f He did not. Much had come to this 
man that lay between the Highest and the new pre-occupation 
with man’s mind as such, and, as I think we might add, the 
rising pre-occupation with man’s life in this world. He had, 
at some time in his life, come to acquire clairaudience and 
clairvoyance. It was owing to this psychic development that 
he was able to be willed and induced to become a teacher, 
lor he must have himself told of his lonely hesitation, and of 
the entreaty of a man of another world, whom the books 
came to call Brahma Sahampati.^ And he admitted more 
than once, that something he knew was due to information 
from a deva, a devata, a man of another world. ® (It is true 
that he is made to add, ‘I also knew it of myself ; but where- 
as the worshipping recorders of a teacher, ranked later on as 
omniscient, would not have invented the informing devct, the 
case is different as to the clause vindicating that omniscience.) 
Again, there are frequent talks recorded between him and 
devas, notably the governor of the next world, entitled Sakka, 
and others called devaputtas ; in that, says the Commentary, 
their names were known. Among these were sometimes men 
whom the clairvoyant Gotama recognized as still resembling, 
in their new bodies, men he had known on earth, notably his 
wealthy friend Anafchapiudika, his first patron, king Bimbi- 
sara and a Licchavi officer, Ajita. His gifts as a" psychic 
medium were well-known, for we read that he was consulted 
m all the countries where he taught as to what had befallen 
this person and that whom death had removed.* And that he 
should have been thus consulted points as much to a wide- 
spread need for light as to interest in his person and powers. 

Now is it unreasonable to hold, that Gotama used Jhana 
as the best way of obtaining, or at least of facilitating access 
to, and converse with, worthy men who had been reborn in 


I Idl'd., 5. 

3 Uigha, ii, 200 ff., cf. 
cf. Therag., 126^1. 


2 Dlgha, ii, 10. Cf. 39!. ; 241 ; iii, 17. 
91 f. ; 206 j iii, 15 ; Sar(hyutta, i, 46, S5 
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other worlds ? If the word ‘reborn’ be too Eastern, let us say, 
‘had survived the death of their earth-body’. Do the books 
help us further ? 

We read that, on leaving home to find help for men 
subject, without light and leading, to old age and death, he 
resorted to one after another noted teacher of Jhana ; it may 
be, in order to develop himself psychically. Further we may 
note a recurrent appreciation of the practice of Jhana shown by 
devas in the chapters on them in the Samyutta. “The monk 
should be a jhayin,” says one, Kassapa. “The man awake 
(huddho) who has understood Jhana,” says another, Pancala- 
canda. Another, Candimasa, commends Jhana ; two others do 
no less. Farther, the Jhanas (the Four) are in many places 
made to serve as a preparation to certain ‘higher knowledges* 
(ahhinnd) which are all, with the exception of thelast^ forms of 
psychic or ‘super-normal’development. These abhinnas are given 
in two series. The one we usually find is only three of the six; 
memory of former lives, clairvoyance and awareness of ‘cankers’ 
as destroyed, called together ‘te-vijja\ The other, which gives 
the six abhinnas, and adds two othei’s, gives, as no. 4, 
clairaudience and as no. 6, clairvoyance. By a misconception 
of the word ‘dibba,’ these have been rendered in translations 
‘heavenly’ or ‘celestial’ ear and eye. But dibha is for 
Buddhism just ‘belonging to devas', that is, men happily 
reborn. A man gifted with nos. 4 and 6 can both see such 
persons when they are near him, and can hear what they tell 
him, tell, for instance, of the fate of x, t, and z, who have 
passed over and have undergone the verdict of Yama, or 
tell concerning matters in which he may seek guidance. 
Thus a man in Fourth Jhana was held to be in the most 
favourable conditions to profit by such seeing and hearing, 
if they were either inborn gifts, or had b^en acquired. 

But I have not yet found any writer commenting on why 
clairvoyance and clairaudience take such an important place 


I Samyutta, i, pp. 46-52. 
I.H.Q., DECEMBER, I927 
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in venerable Suttas, not as ultimate objects of Jhana 
but as abnormal states to which Jhana often appears 
as a preparation. If Jhana was a condition of deva- 
converse, then those two states fall, as also essential condi* 
tions, into their natural places. If early Buddhism, on the 
other hand, did not in some at least of its apostles cultivate 
deva-converse, I fail to account for these two abhinnas. 
Disuse in the Sangha gives them the appearance of ruins, 
but was there not a time when they were ‘live wires’ ? 
Writers, however, call them just ‘mystic’, or ‘hallucinations’ and 
pass them by. Or they do not even stay to call them that. 

Modern writers have their own way — a way of today 
which may ere long be that of yesterday — of dealing with 
this very prominent feature in Buddhism. They either push 
it into a corner as ancient super-naturalism, or they speak ol 
it as so much hallucination which is true subjectively. 
Both views hinder the earth from getting at much in 
Buddhism that is historically, and objectively true. Take these 
two passages — “How does a monk become one who has 
reached the devasV* The answer is the Jhana-formula. ^ 
And this is ascribed to Gotama when — a very precious context 
— he is commending the use of Jhana®; He is asked, during 
a conversation, “when is a purely happy world made present ?” 
•He replies : “As long as a man in Fourth Jhana has 
attained to converse with those devas who are living in a 
purely happy world, is present {santifihati) with them, talks 
with them.” Do not these show that, at least at one period 
in the history of Buddhism, Jhana was not a mere discipline 
of sense or of mind, any more than it was a straight short-cut 
to Nirvaijia, but was something that lay between the two ? 
That it was then not merely a training of the earth-body-and- 
mind, with the Inner-goer, the antarayamin, left out, nor an 
effort to precipitate a mysterious, inconceivable state of 
‘going out,’ but a seeking to enlarge and enrich earth-welfare, 


I A'i^uttara Nikaya, ii, 184. 
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so bedimmed with sorrow and evil, by converse of man to 
man with those who, not yet by a long way knowing the 
highest things, hnew more than the man of the earth. 

How does it not enrich and enlarge our little knowledge 
of Gotaraa the man, if we picture him, the Muser, musing 
in this way ! Too cramped and prejudiced is our view of 
him, for either it is of a monk among monks, preaching a 
forced growth or ‘making-to -become’ {bhiivana) in this life, 
which shall do away with all becoming (bhava) hereafter, or 
it is of a teacher of just earthly ethics, or it is of a superman 
who knew everything. Why do we not take the truer view 
of him, which we may also 6nd in the books if we look a 
little more closely and historically the view of the noble 
man who {sdnukampi anuAdayaY ‘moved by compassion and 
by kindness’ for men, sought to help them and himself 
by ‘making present’ to himself more worlds than one, and by 
converse with their inmates learning how this might best 
be done ? Of him it was said : 

And rolling back the (murky) veil, 

And pain gone by and weariness, 

He sees both this world and the next.® 

By him we are told, it was said, repeatedly, that the man- 
who could-see, standing between, saw ‘the two houses’ 
clairvoyantly with separate doors and men faring from the 
one to the other.® 

He is recorded as not overrating the value of psychic 
gifts in religious ends, but as clearly affirming their reality. 
“Yes, Mahali, such deva-sounds (or words or speech) are , 
they are not things of nought. If he (Sunakkhatta) is 
clairaudient only, not clairvoyant, it is only because he has 
not concentrated on both, as may be done. But in the 
matter of joining the religious life, there are higher considera- 
tions than these.*^ (I have condensed in translating.) His 

I Samyutta Mkaya, i, 206. 2 Digha, iij, 1 78. 

3 Majjhima, i, 279 ; ii, 21 ; iii, 178. 4 Digha, i, 152. 
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experiences while exercising these gifts figure in a great 
number of records, over which modern writers quickly slide. 
He is listener ; he is interlocutor ; often he is recorded as 
relating the experience ; often we are left to infer it. One 
series of such he decided not to tell, for men would not have 
believed him, and that would have hurt them.^ 

I see this helper of men as neither the atheist concerning 
the world-atman, nor the denier of man the atman as some 
make him out, nor as one who spoke of himself as a little god 
on earth, nor as just an ascetic, monastic mystic, I see 
him as a man with an inspired mandate to the ‘man’. There 
was in his day no worthy conception of the Highest ; there 
teas a dawning sense that religion was mainly a matter of 
living, and there was a very general belief, that living was no 
mere matter of a brief three score years and ten. His mandate 
was to show the great significance of life in a figure, and that 
figure was the Way, the Way in and for each man, the Way 
which ‘went to Nirvana, yet ‘went on with it, flowed with it, 
as Ganga and Yamuna flowed in and with each other’.** “He 
made a Way where Way was none ; he traced out a Way till 
then unrevealed ; he knew and saw the Way ; master of the 
Way was he. To-day his disciples follow him in the way which 
has come down to them from him.^^ His age called him 
Sarathl, ‘chariot-driver', Satthavaha, ‘leader of the caravan.’* 
And like a good leader, his immediate aim was not to dwell 
only on the ultimate goal, but like England’s most famous 
general, to try to judge what lay on the other side of the 
hill, round the bend of the way ;® the next step, and the 

next after that. That was enough for the worthiest, more 
than enough for most. 

And in his habit of ‘musing in the wood’ he will have found 


I Samyutta, \\, 2SS. 2 Dlgha,\\, 22^. 

* 5 - The Speaker is Ananda, but the last clause 

reveals a later hand. 

4 J^%gka, ii, 39 ; Theragatha, 1236 ; cf. ApaMna, p. 80. 

5 Gleig's Life 0f Wellington^ 
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that quiet and concentration which he judged necessary, and 
for which he is often made to show his preference. He found 
too the *jhanarsukha ’^ — that fine delicate sense of added 
well-being known to those who claim to have been in converse 
with the very worthy of the other side. Some of his disciples 
knew of it ; we note it in the verses of both women and men ; 
we can hardly wonder that they call themselves ‘lovers of 
musing’ {jhanarata). And the tradition at least of it yet 
lingers in Burma.® 

But that the traditional memory of him was closely associ- 
ated with the Jhana habit is betrayed by the curious insertion 
of the Jhana formulas into the account of the moment of his 
passing.^ The Buddhist would say, that the back and forth 
narrative of the process (knowable by none save a thought- 
reader) indicates the deliberateness with which the great man 
put off mental and bodily life. The critic of my theory will 
say, that at any rate the absence of any allusion to deva- 
visitants during that Jhana disproves its soundness. To both, 

I would say, that whatever induced the insertion here of the 
formulas, silence as to presences at the end, when at the begin- 
ning at the first ‘sermon', there is not silence, may only mean 
that, when the man passed, Jhana/br the men about him no 
longer meant musing for access to the unseen. Only Ananda 
and Anuruddha were left, the latter, though a jh&yin, a very 
timid aged recluse, the former recorded as willing to ‘make 
inferences’ when his cousin Gotama told of his psychic 
experiences.^ The newer cult of the positive, the earthly, 
the things seen, as alone important was prevailing ; psychic 
gifts wore held as possible only for the very few ; the man 
of the two houses was suffered to depart with no one 
listening, let alone seeing, whether in Jhana or not. 


I Dlgha, iii, 78. 2 Compendium of Phliosophy, p, 57. 

3 Dlgha, ii, 157. 

4 Samyuita, i, 55 ‘as far as it is to be got by inference, you have 
got it.’ 
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DHYINA IN EARLY BUDDHISM 


Here then was what I conceive may have been for 
the co-founders of the Sakkaputta movement, later called 
Buddhism, the more especial advantage which they sought 
in musing. In their days there would seem to have been 
the contrasted cultures of Sankhya ( patisankha ) and Yoga 
(ii\xQ bhavana oi samadhi ox jhdna). Never do they appear 
to call the latter ‘Yoga’. But for them too it meant not 
a merely negative eliminating of things seen ; for them it 
was a coming to see or at least to hear the unseen, and 
therein not only to taste a joy, but also to come to have 
the veil shrouding the long way rolled back for a little 
(yivattachadda). 

Faith in the old Great Devas was in the melting-pot, but 
devas, devatas, the men who had passsed on, had come 
with a new significance to man’s help ; they were seen 
as intermediaries along the whole upward way to Amata, 
aiding their fellow earth-wayfarers with such knowledge as 
he was yet able to bear. Modern books, as is natural, estimate 
them and their wording variously. But on the whole devas 
appear as worthy and kindly warders of the man they have 
left behind, who (discounting a Sabbannu) must, as behind the 
veil, have known more than those they warded. They 
held Gotaina in high worth, but not the monk as monk ; 
they believed in ‘the man’ as real ; they believed in the 
good life I they believed in man as willing to seek the Better. 
We may with most writers on Buddhism minimise all that 
this converse meant for the founders of the movement j we 
may with immature pen write it down as rubbish ; or as 
not ‘of the essence’ of the matter. But we shall only do 
so by shutting our eyes to very much in the records that 
we do not wish to see. 

But Buddhism blotted out the ‘man’ from its creed, and 
that, it may be, little by little, during the Founder’s day. 
Not heeding his warnings, “nob body, nob mind’’, men came 
to see in man just body and mind. Then they came to 
see in JhSne an interesting procedure in bodily and mental 
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training. And then the kindly deva-warders are less and 
less heard of. Rupajhana and Arupajhana becanae associated 
with after-death prospects only, and to-day not even with 
that. As worded in the Abhidhainina they would seem 
to be now dead words in a stereotyped routine. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids 


Persian Inscriptions in the Gwalior State 

2 

I 

This epigraph comes from Udayapura* (23° 54'^N and 
78® 6 "B) in the Bhilsa district of the Gwalior State, and is four 
miles from Bareth Railway Station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Though reduced to a mere village at 
present, traditionally it is supposed to have been founded by 
Udayaditya (a. c. 1059-81), the Parmara ruler of Malwa, and 
the builder of the great fane of Udayesvara. This exquisitely 
fine massive structure which is profusely adorned with sculp- 
tures and covered with numerous important mural records is 
one of the many interesting traces of importance of the Hindu 
times, which are found scattered round the town. The earliest 
Muhamraudan influence dates from the 14th century, but 
little of consequence has survived. 

The town has been visited by Sir A. Cunningham* and 
his assistant, but the mosque with this record on it has 
escaped their notice. Thus the inscription under reference 
does not appear to have been edited so far. 

II 

The epigraph is cut in raised letters in a slab, fixed over an 
arched window in the outer part of the northern wall of a fine 

I I.A., voL LV., p. 4 . 2 CASK., VII, pp. 8i-88 ; Xi pp. 686-9. 
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big mosque, and is conspicuous by its having been located in 
quite an uncommon place. The stone used is local soft white 
sandstone, which has peeled oif in places and measures 
4 '_l"Xl'- 0 ." The inscription is written throughout in 
Nastaliq characters and is Persian in language except the 
quotations from holy texts. 

It begins with the usual invocation which forms the top- 
most line of the oblong enclosing the Kalima and, having for 
its bottom side, the names of the four Caliphs and that of 
Imam Hussain for its right and left. This is followed by quota- 
tions and a line of Persian verse in eulogy of God. The 
record proper goes to tell that one Qazi A.ulia commenced 
this mosque at Udayapura during the reign of Jahangir. Unfor- 
tunately both Jahangir and the Qazi died almost simultane- 
ously when the building was only half built. The Qazi seems 
to have died away from Udayapura as his death came to be 
known after a year. After one more attempt towards comple- 
tion by Sayyid Anbia who too met his predecessor’s fate, the 
sons of the deceased Qazi brought it to completion at the 
time of the accession of Shah Jahan in a.h. 1041. (a.c. 1632). 
It closes with a request that whosoever happens to pray in this 
mosque should pray for the glory of king Jahangir, the 
Qazi, and for the reigning king. 

Of the persons named Jahangir and Shah Jahan are simply 
too well-known, while Qazi Aulia seems to be the then Qazi 
of the town. Of the places mentioned, Udayapura is just the 
town in which this mosque stands and Chanderi^ is the very 
town situate 60 miles north of Udayapura, still known for its 
surviving industry of fine muslin and gold brocade work, 
while Gondwana® was the name given to a portion of the 
country now included in the Central Provinces. 

I read the inscription as given below : — 


I I. H. Q., vol. I, pp. 653-655. 
i L Csa. joi India (C. 1.), pp.l 15-1 16. 
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Translation 


Lines 1 and 2 

In the name of God, the most merciful and compassionate. 
There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the apostle of 
God. Hazrat Abu Bakr, Hazrat Umar, Hazrat Uthman, 
Hazrat All, Hazrat Imam Husain. 

The Prophet hath said (may God’s peace and blessings 
rest upon him), “He who builds a. mosque in the world, 
God Almighty builds (for him) a palace in paradise”.^ Verily 
the mosques are for God, therefore invoke not any one along 
with God.® 

Oh (Thou) ! Whose mystery (is cherished) in every 
heart devoted to (in tracing out) Thine mystery, and the door 
of whose munificence is always open to all. Whosoever 
sought protection in thy court, wherefore can he return un- 
successful from Thy threshold. 

The foundation of this mosque (was) laid at the town of 
Udayapura, (situate) in Chanderi Sarkar (Dist.) of suhha 
(province). 

Line 3 

Malwa, on the borders of Gondwana ; by Qazi Auliya, son 
of Syyid Ab-ul-Samad in the reign of king, His Majesty Abul 
Muzaffar (the son of victory) Nurul-din (the light of religion) 
Mahammud Jahangir. And the building up of the mosque was 
yet half (done) when the king and the Quazi above mentioned 
departed for the eternal world. 


Line 4 

After a year Sayyid Anbiajliscovered (the facLoI Quazi’s 
death), but he (Sayid Aulyia) himseTf wasTrowned in the same 
divine benignity (died before he could do anything for the 
mosque). Finally Sayyid Hamid and Sayyid Dasaood, sons of 
(the deceased) Sayyid Aulyia through the favour of God 



I Mishkat sharif. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1 927 


2 Qur’an, chap. Lxxii, i8. 
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Almighty brought (the mosque) to completion, at the acces- 
sion of servant of Khilafat, shadow of God, His Majesty 
Shahabuddin Muhammad. 

Line 5 

The second Lord of the (auspicious) junction (of stars), 
emperor Shahjah Ghazi (the victorious): Whosoever (happens 
to) say his prayer in this big mosque should (also) recite 
Fatha (exhordiem) for (the souls of) His Majesty, the dweller 
of Elysium (Jahangir), and the deceased Quazi (Sayyid Aulia) 
and should pray for the perpetuity of the rule of the king of 
the time (in the) year one thousand and one and fourty date 
tenth Zi,ul-hijja (a. h.) 1041 (=circa June 1632 A.C.) 

Ill 

The inscription furnishes an interesting link in the poli- 
tical geography of those days by pointing out one of the 
border prints of Goudwana, which touched the boundaries 
of Malwa. It also lends support to the fact that Chanderi 
being situated at the gates of Malwa — as often noticed by 
historians has always been the head-quarters of a governor 
under the Malwa Sultans as well as under the Mughals. 
There is some unauthentic record also in the inscrip- 
tion. It puts the completion of the mosque, at the time of 
the accession of Shahjahan and gives the date as a.h. 1041— 
but the accession took place in a. h. 1038.’' Thus the 
difference may either be assigned to the defective system 
of communication of those days causing considerable delay 
in spread of news or to the words a'n jaJus which may be 

taken to mean “during the reign of” instead of, “at the time 
of the accession of.” 


Eamsinqh SakseNA 


t. The Chronolt^.of Modern India ( J, Burgess), p. 83. 



Discovery of a New Historical Stone Horse 


In the south-east corner of the sacred city of Benares, 
there lies a village named Nagawa, which is mentioned 
in the Naisadhlyacarita of Sriharsa as Nalagrama, It 
contains a tolerably big grove, designated as Tulsidas 
ka Bagica, after the saint Gosvainl Sri Tulasidasa, the 
renowned author of the Hindi Ramaya^a (Rama-earita- 
manasa), who installed therein an image of Sri HanumSn 
naming it Sri Sankata-mocana, 

In my boyhood, the image stood in rather a 
small room, built for the purpose. But the room has 
since, from time to time, been largely rebuilt, altered and 
extended, through the bounty of the devotees of Sri Hanu- 
man and admirers of Tulasidasa, and at present it 
stands quite a respectable looking building. A big temple 
of ^ri Ramacandra has also been erected in front of the 
temple of ^rl Hanuman by some generous votary, and of 
late, several rooms and verandas have been added as a separate 
block for the convenience of visitors. The water of the 
well, situated between the two temples, has long been noted 
for its digestive and other beneficial properties, and hundreds 
of the residents of the city daily frequent the grove to drink 
the water and do homage to ^ri Sahkata-mocana, while 
on Tuesdays and Fridays there is a regular MelS in the 
holy place. I also sometimes visit the temple while staying 
at Benares. 

For the last twenty or twentyfive years, tif^e has been 
lying a stone horse between the two temples, a little to the 
south of the famous well. Though I marked the horse often 
while visiting the temple, yet I would never take any special 
notice of it. One day, however, it struck me that the horse 
resembled the one preserved in the Provincial Museum at 
Lucknow believed to eommeraorate the Horse sacrifice. 
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performed by Samudragupta,^ in the middle of the 4th century 
A.D., and I thought it might bear some inscription on it. 
Consequently I looked at it a little carefully, and was glad 
to find that it actually did show on its right side near the 
flank a few ancient characters, and on the left side, two 
special marks; one of the shape of a damaru on the left side 
of the belly, and the other resembling a rough map of India 
on the left side of the neck. 

A few days later, I proceeded again to the place with 
requisite materials and obtained rubbings of the inscription 
and the marks, and afterwards, arranged to get the horse 
itself photographed by an expert. Plates of the photo and 
the rubbings of the inscription, the damaru-inark and the 
map-mark are appended to this article, marked respectively 
I, II, III and IV, for consideration by experts in old inscrip- 
tions, archaeological investigators and scholars of ancient 
history. 

PLATE NO. 1 

Plate no. I represents the figure of the horse in question. 
It is made of the common but a hard variety of Chunar 

I Vincent A. Smith, in his ‘Early History of India’ (3rd Ed., 
p, 288) says ‘'Another memorial of the event seems to exist in the 
rudely carved stone figure of a horse which was found in Northern 
Oudh, and^ now stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces of a brief 
dedicatory inscription incised upon it, apparently referring to Samudra- 
ppta.” Then he adds in the footnote ; “The fact that them utilated 
inscription— dda guttasa deyadhamma— is in Prakrt suggests a shade 
of doubt. All other Gupta inscriptions are in Sanskrit (JR AS., 
1893, p. 98 with plate). See fig. n in plate of coins. The horse 
having been exposed to the weather outside the Lucknow Museum . 

for years, the inscription has disappeared. The image is now inside 
the building. The inscription was legible when the first edition of 
this book was published/^ 

To my mind it is very curious indeed that an inscription, that could 
D^mtain its legibility under all the inclemencies of weather, fot about 
IPCX) years, should totally disappear only in ten to fifteen years. 
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llie Stone Horse 
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sandstone, and its workmanship is quite ordinary, rather 
clumsy. The neck and head are made from a separate block 
of stone and joined to the body* They differ perceptibly in 
shape and posture from those of the Lucknow horse. All 
the four legs are broken from beneath the fore-arms and 
gaskins. It is, however, evident from what remains of them 
that the two fore-legs were not separated from each other, 
i.e., the stone was not chiselled away from between them. 
This is exactly the case with the two hind legs also. The 
tail too is joined to the stone intervening between the two 
hind legs. In these respects it resembles the Lucknow horse. 
The legs being broken beneath the thighs, a portion of the 
lower part of the tail has also been destroyed. The lower 
portion of its left ear is still visible, from which it may 
be inferred that it once had that ear complete, though now 
broken. But there is no trace of its ever having had the 
right ear. The spot, where it should have stood, is 
quite smooth and plain and bears no mark of its having had 
ever anything standing thereon. It appears that the horse had 
been made only with one ear. The fact is rather significant 
and will be discussed later on. The length of the figure, from 
the mouth to the root of the tail, is 4' 11”, its height, from 
the thigh to the back, 2' and the circumference round the 
belly 6'. Thus, it is smaller than the Lucknow horse, which 
is 6 ' 11" X 5' 2". 

It bears the inscription given in plate no. II on its 
right side near the flank ; the damaru-ra&vk shown in plate 
no. Ill in the middle of its left side and the map-mark 
given in plate no. IV on the left side of its neck. There 
are also a few characters discernible on its right hip. But 
they are so worn out and indistinct, that I could not take an 
impression from them. From the shapes of the first two 
characters which are a little less indistinct and resemble the 
Devana<yrl or w and ^ , 1 can however infer that they 
are not of very old type. 
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PLATE NO. H. 

Plate no. II represents the inscription on the right 
side of the horse. It seems to consist of five letters, the 
first of which is so very indistinct that I am unable to guess 
it from its shape, with any degree of probability. The 
second letter somewhat resembles the ^ of the second 
and third century a.d. The crest on it particularly inclines 
me to read it as such. The third letter I read as 5, 
with an Anusvara-imtV ( ’ )on its head. The Bepha ) joined 
beneath ? appears certainly to be a little extended 
and rounded, so as to assume a noose-like shape. But this 
was not quite uncommon in the calligraphy of the period 
to which the inscription apparently belongs (see ‘‘The Palce- 
graphy of India,” plate xii). The fourth letter I take to 
be , with the vowel-mark ) attached to it ; about 
the noose-like shape of it, the same remarks may be 
made, as in respect of the Repha of The fourth letter 
is quite worn out and illegible. 

Now, if my deciphering be correct, then the inscription 
reads as— '^’5— (— cadramgu— ). But this reading, as it , 

stands, makes no word. So, if we assume that the Anusvara- 
sign (the dot), by an inadvertence of the engraver, has been 
transferred from ^ to ?, then we can read the 
inscription as— — ( Camdragu— ). If our surmise as 
to the transference of the dot be correct, then the 
fifth letter can very well be assumed to have beenn, 
and thus we decipher the inscription as — — Caradra- 
gupta). 

Now, as regards the first letter. If our deciphering is 
so far correct, and the word is really — then the first 
letter must necessarily, by itself, form one complete word, 
and such a word as is prefixed to a great name as an 
auspicious honorific In Sanskrit we find that such a word 
is ’Jf (Sri), and we also know that this word was, and is, 
very often prefixed to the names of kings, saints and other 



PLATE II 
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The Damaru-mark on the Horse 


/. f/. Q,, Decemher, 1927 
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great men. So, I would read the whole inscription as 
(Sri Candragupta). 


PLATE NO. HI 

Plate no. Ill is a copy of the dotwarw-mark, found on 
the left side of the bowel of the horse. It resembles the 
Atharagoti^ playing board so closely that some persons 
are disposed to think that it was actually engraved to play 
the game. But it must be observed that in the present 
position of the horse, it is simply impossible to place the 
playing pieces on it. It may however be urged that the 
horse might have been lying at some time on its right side, 
when the diagram might have been engraved on it. But 
we should remember that the Atharagotia game is com- 
monly played by the vulgar and rustic people, who were 
not likely to run home and bring a chisel for engraving the 
plan, and the mark does not appear to have been drawn 
merely with a piece of pointed iron nail, without the help 
of a chisel. I would regard it as representing a sectarian 
sign, a damaru (drum) of Siva, or some Tantric mark. It 
may also be meant to represent a royal ensign or the altar 
on which a sacrifice is made. If, however, the stone horse 
be regarded as having some connection with an Asvamedha, 
then the last conjecture should be the most plausible. 

PLATE NO. IV 

Plate no. IV gives a map-like mark seen on the left side 
of the neck. It may also be regarded as the representation 
rif a Caitya, as found on some of the old coins. But, 
to my eyes, it looks more like a rough sketch of the map 
of India, or the bulk of it, than a Caitya. In a Caitya 
the curved lines, representing the pilings, are regular and 
symmetrical, while the lines in this mark are quite 
irregular, and more like the rivers and boundary lines of 
a country than the pilings of a Caitya, There are 
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also a few lines projecting from the main plan, which are 
not to be met with in the figure of a Caitya found on old 
coins. 

Having briefly described the horse and the inscription 
and marks on it, I now proceed to say something as to who 
this Candragupta, whose name appears to be inscribed on 
the horse, might have been, and what the map-mark 
signifies. A.s regards the damaru-mark, I have nothing to 
add to what I have already said. 

We know that there were three Candragujytas renowned 
in the ancient history of India : — 

(1) Candragupta the Maurya (b.c. 322 to 298). 

(2) Candragupta I, the father of Samudragupta, 

(a.d. 320 to 335). 

(3) Candragupta II, son of Samudragupta, known 

as Vikramaditya (a.d. 375 to 413). 

Now, if it is to be assumed that the stone horse is 
necessarily connected with an Asvamedha, and the inscribed 
name is that of the performer of the ceremony, then the 
inscription cannot be taken to refer to Candragupta the 
Maurya, as there is no evidence of his having performed a 
horse sacrifice. The evidence of the Pura^as rather goes 
against his performing an As'vamedha, as it is expressly 
stated in some of them that the custom of the As'vamedha 
would be discontinued after Janarnejaya, till its revival by 
Pusyaraitra, while Candragupta flourished more than a 
hundred years before Pusyamitra. 

Again it cannot be said to refer to Candragupta I, the 
fathei; of Samudragupta, for though he extended his dominion 
up to Allahabad and Ayodhya, yet he was not in a position 
to be regarded as the lord paramount in India, and could 
not, consequently, very well indulge in the performance of 
an Asvamedha. 

Candragupta Vikramaditya, the son of Samudragupta, 
was certainly the paramount sovereign in India of his°time. 
He extended the dominion of his father, Samudragupta, 
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who had already performed an Asvamedha, towards south- 
west to the Arabian sea, and was practically the sovereign 
of the whole of India, and emphatically in a position to per- 
form the ceremony with full propriety. But we are unable 
to find any record of such a performance by him in any 
ancient history or inscription discovered ere now. 

Consequently till a convincing proof of some other Oandra- 
gupta having performed an Asvamedha is forthcoming 
from archaeological researches, we have to remain satisfied 
with one of the two following alternative assumptions ; 

(1) That an Asvamedha was performed by Candragupta 
Vikramaditya also, like his father Samudragupta, and this 
stone horse is the first record of it found up to this time, or 

(2) That Samudragupta, who performed an Asvamedha, 
or his grandson, Kumaragupta, who also performed the 
ceremony, out of love and reverence for his father, inscribed 
the name of his sire on the horse, instead of his own. 

I would rather prefer the first alternative, as the other 
one will necessitate another assumption also, viz, that the 
performer of a horse sacrifice might inscribe the stone horse, 
connected with it, with his father’s name, instead of his own 
name. 

If, however, the horse be not regarded as connected with t 
an Asvamedha, but simply as a commemorative dedication, 
to some temple, or a boundary mark of some dominion, then, 
in the first case, I would connect it with Candragupta 
Vikramaditya, and in the second, with Candragupta I, the 
father of Samudragupta, who extended his dominion west- 
ward to Ayodhya and Allahabad. I may note here that another 
stone horse has recently been discovered near Allahabad, and 
brought To The Lucknow Museum, Its head and all the four 
legs are broken. In size it is nearly equal to the Benares 
horse. I could see only one side of it. It has some marks 
on it, out of which one or two appear to be old characters. 
There are a few Devanagar! characters also on it, which are 
quite legible. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, I927 


8 
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As to the mark on the neck, I have already said that to 
me it looks more like a rough sketch of the map of India 
than a representation of a Caitya. The map might very 
appropriately have been engraved to signify that the Asva- 
medha was performed after subjugating all the countries 
shown therein, i.e., the whole of India. We learn from 
Smith’s Early History of India that Samudragupta had 
carried his victorious army to the extreme south of India, 
leaving, however, the western part of the Deccan uncouquered, 
which was subsequently subjugated by his worthy son, 
Candragupta Vikramaditya. Vikramaditya as the praraount 
lord of the whole of the Indian Empire could therefore 
well perform the sacrifice. 

It may, however, be asked in opposition to my theory : 
“was India in the time of Vikramaditya known in the shape, 
which is given in the plan 1” I may say in reply that the 
present map of India roughly corresponds to the rude sketch 
given in the plan, and the shape of the peninsula must have 

been very nearly the same in the 4th century as it is at 

the present day. Then, considering the progress which art 
had made in that century, was it so very improbable for a 
sovereign and his followers who made a successful march 
throughout the length and breadth of the country to know 
its shape even roughly. Cunningham’s opening sentence 
in the Ancient Geography of India is— “From the accounts 
of the Greeks, it would appear that the ancient Indians 
had a very accurate knowledge of the true shape and size 
of their country.” In the body of the said book, he cites 

I^sages from several old writers which support the said 

view. It is, therefore, not to be wondered that a rouah 
sketch of India and its main divisions should have been known 
to Candragupta Vikramaditya. 

Now, I may also say something as to the absence 
^ one of the horse. If my impression as to the horse 
, originally carved with one ear only be correct, 

the fact 18 curious and significant enough to engage the 
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attention of the archseologists and scholars of ancient 
history for its explanation. My own views on the question 
are briefly given below : 

It is a well-known fact that the Gupta sovereigns, { 
though officially and outwardly professing the Brahmaijiical \ 
religion, were in fact Buddhistic at heart, and favoured ■ 
the chief doctrines of that religion. Vincent A. Smith says 
in his Early History of India (3rd edition, p. 308) : “The 
first Chandragupta, who had been a follower of the 
Saukhya philosophy, afterwards listened with conviction to 
the arguments of Vasubaudhu, the Buddhist sage, to whose 
instructions he commended his son and heir, Saraudragupta. 
At a later time Nargupta BSladitya, who erected handsome 
buildings at NalandS, the ecclesiastical capital of the church 
was regarded by ELiuen Tsang as having been a fervent Bud- 
dhist.” Now, having regard to the partiality of the Gupta 
kings to Buddhism, it seems very probable that though 
they, in order to satisfy their ambition and to proclaim and 
record their brilliant and wonderfully long and successful 
campaigns and paramount power, were eager to perform the 
Asvamedha with all its pompous ceremonies, yet they were 
averse to actually killing the horse, and contented themselves 
with cutting off one of its ears only, and propitiating the fire- 
god with the blood and flesh thus made available, and let the 
horse off otherwise unmolested. This conjecture is favoured 
by a practice still existing among some sections of the strict- 
ly vegetarian Hindus. Such Hindus, when they have an 
occasion to offer a Bali (sacrifice) of a goat to a god or god- 
dess, generally satisfy themselves with cutting off the right 
ear of the goat to be sacrificed, and offer the blood and 
flesh thus obtained at the altar, leaving the one-eared 
goat to roam free about the temple. If my surmise be 
thought to have any degree of possibility, it may 
reasonably be said that the stone horse was made after 
the one-eared sacrificial horse. 

The idea of the map of India and the explanation of 
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the oiie-earedness ot the horse are only ‘intelligent guesses’, 
offered for consideration by scholars of archaeology and his- 
tory. It is for them either to confirm and substantiate 
them by additional considerations and new evidences, or to 
refute and replace them by more judicious and tenable ex- 
planations. 

Jagannath Das Ratnakab 


Eadha or the Ancient Ganga-rastra 

The word Madha (pronounced Jdddh) is a corruption of 
the Pali word JEtattha or Sanskrit Bdstra, an abbreviation of 
which is found in some geographical names such as Guj-rat 
for Gurjjara-rastra, Mi-rat for Maya-rastra, Su-rat 
Ra^ha is for Su-rastra. Hence JRadha is a corruption of 
Gang§r5stra bdstra meaning a country. The country therefore 
to which the general name of Radha was applied 
and , which was at once understood by this name must have 
had originally a specific name to which the word RMha W’as 
attached, and we can very well conceive that the specific 
name was dro{)pfcd for some very cogent reason, either on 
account of its extensive power cr wide celebrity, simply 
to be understood by the general name of Madha. The question 
is what was the real name of that country ? All authorities^ 
agree that Madha was, and still is, situated on the western 
side of the Ganges. Here we have some basis to proceed 
upon, and the clue to the name is supplied by the Pcviplus oj 
the Erythraean Sea, which was written in the 1st century of 
the Christian era, Tlie passage in which the name of, the 
country occurs has thus been rendered by Mr. Wilfrid H. 
Schoff : “After these, the course turns toward the east 

again, and sailing with the ocean to the right and the shore 

1 Sabdakalpadruma , «. v, Radha ; Ananda Bhat^a's BaUala-caritaf 
pt. n, ch. i. 
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remaining beyond to the left, Ganges comes into view, and 
near it the very last land toward the east, Chryse. There is a 
river near it called the Ganges, and it rises and falls in the 
same way as the Nile. On its bank is a market-town which 
has the same name as the river Ganges,”^ Commenting on 
this passage Mr. Schoff says “Ganges. — The name is applied 
in the same paragraph to district, river and town. By the 
district is meant Bengal.”® Thus we find that in the 1st 
century of the Christian era there exist ed a country which 
was known by the name of “Ganges, ’’ a corruption of the 
word Oaiiga, which extended to the Bay of Bengal; a river 
in it of the same name ; and a town within it and upon the 
river, which was also called by the name of Qaiiga. Ptolemy, 
who, flourished in the 2nd century A.c. in the reign of An- 
toninus Pius, also speaks of a very powerful people called 
Gangaridai “who occupied all the country about the 
mouths of the Ganges,” and he says that their capital 
was called OangS,^ Of course the country of the Gan- 
garidai was called Oangaradihci, as the people generally 
derived their name from the country in which they 
lived. So here we have a distinct confirmation of the 
statement in the Periplus that there was a country 
on the bank of the Ganges (^Qanga) which was known by 
the name of Ganga-radha, or, properly speaking, Ga^gara^tra 
(the country of Gangd), the capital of which was called 
Gangs or Gangd. Megasthenes, who resided as an am- 
bassador in the court of Candragupta in the 4th century 
before the Christian era, also says that the Gangarides were 
a powerful people, and that the final course of the Ganges 
passed through their country.* There can be no doubt 

I The Periplus of the Erythreean Sea, p. 47 , translated by Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Schoff. 2 Ibid., p. 255. 

3 McCrindle’s Ptolemy. Bk. vii, ch. I, 81 : Indian Antiquary, 

1884, p. 365. 

4 McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 135. 
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therefore that there was a country on the western side of 
the river Ganges or Gahga, which was called Gahga-rastra, 
We can now un derstand that the specific name of Oaiiga, 
as applied to the countri/, was originally dropped to avoid 
confusion, as that was also the name of the river which flowed 
through it, and likewise of the market-town which afterwards 
became its capital. Hence the word MOfStra, or its popular 
form K^ha, came into vogue to indicate the name of the 
country, and in course of time when Gahga-rastra became 
a powerful kingdom, the name of Sddha (or Sd^a) as the 
name of the kingdom became stereotyped, and other countries 
also understood it by that name. The country of the 
Gangaridai, however, should not be confounded with that of 
the Prasii, the corrupted form of Prdcya or Eastern, as 
the Magadha kingdom was called, though these two people 
were mentioned together by some of Al exander’s historians^ 
and though both these kindoms were situated on the west- 
ern side of the Ganges. They were two separate and distinct 
kingdoms, the capital of the former, according to Megas’ 
&enes, being Partbalis, and that of the latter, Palibothra or 
PStaliputra which was situated on the upper Ganges. The 
southern boundary of Gahga-rSstra in the 1st and 2ad cen- 
turies A.p. was the Bay of Bengal. 

Though the early history of ancient Gahga-rastra is lost 
in the mists of time and we have no suflScient materials for 
its reconstruction, yet from the stray facts which 
Suhma, a may be gleaned from the writings of ancient 
Ra^ha" authors, Hindu and Greek, we can very well form 
an opinion regarding its extent, its influence and 
the power that it wielded : it maintained its supre- 
macy and independence for several centuries before it was 
subjected to the Maurya empire. That the Gangarides or 
GahgS-rMhIs were a powerful race has been attested by all 

1 UlcCnnAlc's Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 221, 
281, 310, 364. 
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Greek writers: their name has not only been associated 
with that of the Prasii, the brave men of the J\dagadha king* 
dora, but Megasthenes distinctly says that they always 
maintained a body of 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1,000 bowmen and 
700 elephants. But the earliest mention of Gahga-rSstra that 
we have is in the writings of Jaina and Buddhist authors. 
The Adarahga Sutra^ says “He [i.e, Mahavira] travelled 
in the pathless country of the Ladhas in Vajjabhumi and 
Subbhabhumi : he used the re miserable beds and miserable 
seats,” According to the commentators, Vajjabhumi and 
Subbhabhumi were the two divisions of Ladha, which, ac- 
cording to Professor Jacobi, “may be identified with the 
classical Radha or western Bengal and Lata of the Buddhists, 
the native country of Vijaya, the legendary conqueror of 
Ceylon. Subbhabhumi is probably the country of the 
Suhrnas, who are also indentical with the Radhas.”® There 
can be no doubt that Subbhabhumi is the ancient Suhma. 
Thus we see that, at the time of Mahavira, the reputed 
founder of the Jaina religion, who lived in the 6th century B.C., 
Ganga-rastra had already come to be called by the name of 
Liadha or Radha, or the modern R^h, and that it had already 
conquered the ancient country of Suhma. It should be stated 
here that Suhma and Tamralipta were two inependent coun- 
tries at the time of the Mahabharata. * It appears that 
while Buddha was performing asceticism at Buddha Gayft 
before he attained the Buddhadiood, two merchants Trapu^ 
and Bhallika, who gave honey and articles of food to Buddha, 
came from Ukala or Utkala and arrived at a part called 
Suram where they hired five hundred carts to carry their 
merchandise. This part has been identified with a part 
of Tamralipta or modern Tamluk.* Suram is evidently 

I Bacred Books of the East, vol. xxii, p. 84. 2 Ibid.y p. 84 note. 

3 Mahabharata (P. C. Roy’s edition), Adi p., ch. 1 13; Sabha p., ch. 
30; Bhisma p., ch. 9: see also Brahma Parana. 

4 Kern’s Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 22; Dr. Satis Ch. Vidya- 
bhu§aga’s Buddha-deva, p. 143 note. 
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a corruption of Suhma. In the Dasahumaracarita Darna- 
lipta or Tamralipta is also mentioned as being’ situated in 
Suhma. ^ It appears therefore that at the time of Buddha, 
Suhma had already conquered Tamralipta so as to confer 
its name upon that maritime port. So we find that in the 
6th century B.C., Ganga-rastra or Radha had already conquer- 
ed Suhma and by its conquest acquired dominion in the 
ancient kingdom of Tamralipta. There is nothing strange in 
the corruption of the name of Suhma into Subbha and Suram, 
for we find Suhma called Surabha in the Mahahharata^ and in 
the Telapatta Jataha.^ But it is curious that the Buraias, 
excepting the Bevl Purana^ which is an IJpa-PuraBa, do nob 
mention the name of Gangarastra or Radha, nor do we find 
the name of RMha mentioned in the classical works 
before the 10th century A.c. The aforesaid works, evidently 
in their anxiety to preserve the ancient names of Suhma 
and Tamralipta mentioned in the Mahabharata, had studiously 
avoided mentioning the name of Radha and in its stead 
had used one of the aforesaid two names. Nilakantha, the 
celebrated commentator of the Mahabharata, says "Suhmah 
PS^hah that is, Suhma is the same as Radha. Rajasekhara, 
who flourished in the 10th century a.c., was perhaps the 
first to use the name of Radha in his Karpura-manjari,^ 
The Prahodha^catidro-d/aya ^atalca,’^ which was written in 
the 11th century a. c., gives some account of Radhah. 
Buddha is also said to have visited Suhma and explained the 
Janapada-Kalyani Sutta, while he was dwelling in a forest 
near the town of Desaka. ® 

{To he continued) Nundo Lal Dkt 


I Dasakumaracar{ta,zh,v\. 2 il/M., Sabha p., ch. 30 

3 Telapatta-Jataka (Cowell’s ed.), vol. I, p. 232. 


4 Dev\ Purana^ ch, 39. 

5 Ndakantha’s commentary on v. 25, ch. 30, Sabha p. of the 

r abharata. g Karpura-mafijafi, Act I. 

7 Prabodha-candrodaya Nataka, act it. 

8 Telapatta-Jataka in Jataka, vol. i, p. 232. 



Origin and Development of Vajrayana 

The Buddhist Tantras belong more properly to MahaySna and 
not Hinayana with its subdivisions of ^ravakayana and Pratyeka- 
yana, though it is quite possible that their followers had also some 
sort of magical practices current amongst them.^ The Sadhanamala 
seems to lead us to infer that the Tantras were a development of 
the Yogacara school which evolved out of the Sunyavada of the 
Madhyamikas, but the form or the branch of the Mahayana that 
was directly responsible in the matter seems to be a third entity which 
is known as Vajrayana, and about which very little is known to the 
students of Buddhism. The Sadhanamala belongs to the Vajrayana 
proper and throws immeasurable light on the aims, objects and 
practices of the people professing this peculiar religion ; we shall 
therefore attempt to give a connected account of Vajrayana which we 
have been able to piece together from the Sadhanamala and other 
Tan trie texts discovered by us. 

In the Sadhanamala^ the word Mahayana occurs twice® and from 
these references we can assume that the Tantric religion was only 
an outcome of the Mahayanaj and that the Vajrayana acknowledged its 
suzerainty. The Mahayana, in the opinion of the Vajrayanists, fe 
co^extensive with what they called Dharroa® which they considered" 
as eternal and to which was given a more important place in later 
Buddhism, than was assigned to Buddha liimself. The word Snya 
occurs almost on every page in the present work, .but so far as it 
can be ascertained this iSunya does not represent the ^nya as con- 
ceived by the Madhyamika school and which was defined as 

rihTthe MaMvagga SBE, vi, 34. i, we read of the magical 
powers of a whole family of a layman and special /<^Ai>obtamedby the 
more advanced Buddhists by the practice of IdhipUasiy, i, 57:^1. 
iSj 8). We read also of Bhikkhus carrying bowls made of human skulls 
and carrying odd bits, bones and dirty water {Cullavagga, y, 10, 2, 
3'. In the Brakmaialasutta there is a long list of superstitions and 
magical practices which must have then been in existence (pp-^9 •)• 

2 Badhattamalci, p. 4 — ], P- 225'“’*^ Wi 

3 Ibid. 
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, or in other words 

^ f^: h ^ 

To the Madhyamikas both the subject and the object are Sunya m 
essence, there is no reality either of the mind or of the external world. 
Obviously, this is a position which is not desirable for the Vaji ayanists, 
because to them a positive aspect in the form of Vijnana is absolutely 
necessary. Moreover, the Madhyamika school is not referred to any- 
where in the book except in one place where it is in the form of an 
epithet, of Madhyamakaruceh, to one of the authors of the Sadhanas, 
namely, Dharniakaramati. But if the Sadhana is analysed ample 
evidence will be found to prove that it belongs more to Yogacara than 
to Madhyamika. The word Yogacara occurs in the Sadhanamala twice 
only® but the Vijnanavada as formulated in this school of thought 
is explained in many places in the book,'‘ and this leads us to infer 
that the Vajrayana is a direct development of the Yogacara school 
and the Vijnanavada it inculcated. 

The word Vajrayana occurs twice® in the Sadhanamalix and it 
is characterised as ‘the path which leads to perfect enlightenment’ or 
what they call in Sanskrit Anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Vajrayana 
literally means the ‘adamantine path^ or vehicle, but its technical 
meaning is the ‘‘^unya Vehicle*’ wherein Sunya is used in a special 
sense to represent Vajra. The reason why Sunyata is called Vajra is 
given in the undernoted couplet® : — 

^ 1 1 

“Sunyata is designated as Vajra because it is firm, and sound, and 
cannot be changed^ cannot be pierced, cannot be penetrated, cannot be 
burnt, and cannot be destroyed.” 

1 Safvadarsanasangraha^ p, 23. 

2 Advayavajrasangraha (G. O, S. edition), p. 19. 11 . 21^ 22. 

3 I — p. 210; 

1 — p. 481. 

4 For instance, p. 73— ; pp. 93-4 — ^ 

fH* i p. 146. — w etc. 

5 ^ I— p. 225 ; ^ 

I— p. 421. 

6 Quoted from Yogaratnamali in the Bauddha Gem 0 Doha, p. B ; 
also from Vajrahekhara in Advayava;rasar}igraha, p. 23, 11. 23,24. 
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The Mahayanists differ from the Hlnayanists in several important 
points, though for both of them the realization of iSunyata which 
leads to the cessation of sufferings is imperative. But the methods 
followed by the two branches of Buddhism are widely different, if 
not altogether antagonistic. The Hlnayanists are very keen on 
obtaining liberation for themselves by their own efforts, without 
looking into the conditions of the suffering humanity. They obtain 
Nirvana, and freedom from sufferings and the consequential repetition 
of births and rebirths, and virtually an extinction of self altogether. 
But it must be remembered that even if they are able to gain Nirvana, 
they cannot know the perfect truth or remove the veil which 
conceals the transcendental truth, nor can they impart the knowledge 
of salvation to others. 

1 he Mahayanists, on the other hand, do not care for their own 
salvation ; they are more solicitous about the deliverance of their fellow 
creatures who are in the grip of constant suffering than their own* 
They are not afraid of the samsara or the cycle of birth and rebirth 
in the same sense as the Hlnayanists are, but they are always ready 
to undergo any trouble and sufferings if these lead to the spiritual 
uplift of all beings even in a small measure. Their compassion for the 
sufferings of humanity actuates them to renounce their merits or 
even their salvation, but they are able thereby to remove the vei 
covering the transcendental truth and become omniscient. This ideal 
of a Mahayanist finds expression in the KarandavyUha where the 
example of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva is set up, who refused to accept 
hi. Nirvana though fully entitled to it until all ^tnr» of the 
world were in possession of the Bodhi knowledge and obtained frerfom 
front the worldly nriseries.* They therefore k^p their eham of 
Vijitaua ever active lor the benefit of all. It is said tbat the M.bayan- 
ist, or ntore properly a Bodhisattva '•Wains oimiiOTence only a 
he had crossed the ten Bhumis such as are descri m 
bhumika Sastra. 

This, then, may 


be considered the goal of every Bodhisattva and can 


r B. fihattacharyya, F.rmcr4 A> ru/»«aipiV»*u (G. O. S, No. 

XXX), pp. xlvu ff. 

2 Samasramin’s Edition, p. 21 — ^ , x , 

, «alkt_ hluv., w:*": amJhvnnK id f ) «««,»** h 
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be obtained either by following the tenets of the Sunyavada or 
the Vijhlnavlda, The Madhyamika theory of Nirvana is Sunya or a 
state about which neither existence, nor non-existence, not a combma- 
tion of the two nor a negation of the two can be predicated, But^ in 
Yogacara, which seems to be only a later development of the original 
Sunyavada, the element of Vijnana or a positive element is present 

in addition to aunya or the Nairatmy a or Non-Ego. The Bodhi mind 

is a chain of Vijnana which is changing every moment, the Vijuana 
of the previous moment giving rise to the Vijuana of the next moment 
with the same memory, quality, conformations, etc. and this process 
goes on until the Vijnana attains either omniscience or extinction 
or Nirvana by eliminating all impurities.^ But once omniscience has 
been attained the chain of consciousness will not strive further for 
Nirvana (extinction), but will engage itself in the spiritual uplift of all 
beings ; it can only get rest or extinction when the whole world is 
delivered. 

Now this is the sort of Nirvana where the Vijhanavadins will 
lead their followers. In this Nirvana, as we have already pointed out, 
there are two elements : Vijuina and Sanya. The Vajrayana which 
is the direct outcome of the Vijuanavadln school introduced a new 
element, or the element of Mahasukha or ‘eternal bliss’ and happiness. 
It introduced further the theory of the five Dyani-Buddhas each 
presiding over one of the five Skandhas or ‘elements^ and formulated 
the theory of Kulas or families of each of the Dhyani-Buddhas 
emerging out of them in times of need. It introduced the worship of 
*§aktis in Buddhism for the first time, and a host of other things includ- 
ing a large number of gods and goddesses, their sadhanas, pane- 
gyrics, etc. Let us now try to trace the origin of this new type of reli- 
gion by a reference to all available materials. 

Taranath is probably right in saying that Tantrikism existed from 
very early times and was transmitted in the most secret manner 
possible from the time of Asanga down to the time of Dharmakirti* 
Asanga who was a brother of Vasubandhu (280-360) must have flourish- 
ed in the first half of the 4th century and Dharmakirti, who is not 
referred to by Hiuen Thsang but is referred to by I-Tsing, very 


I Tattvasamgraha (G. O. S., No. xxx), p. 75 — 

% Taranatha’s GeschichUt p. 201, • 
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probably belonged to the period 600650 a.d. So it can be seen 
that during a long period of nearly three hundred years Tant- 
rikism was handed down from Gurus to disciples in the most secret 
manner possible before the followers could swell in number so as 
to declare themselves as such; and it seems quite possible that Saraha 
Nagarjuna, Luipada, Padmavajra, Anangavajra and finally Indra- 
bhuti were the chief masters to boldly and publicly preach their 
doctrines and exhort people to follow their tenets and practices, 
though the names of some other Gurus also are heard in the period inter- 
mediate between Asanga and Dharmakirti, 

It is indeed very difficult to point our finger to the scripture from 
which Tantrikism drew its inspiration ; but a perusal of Padmavajra's 
Gukyastddhii a grossly Tantric work, leads us to infer that it was 
the Guhyasamaja which was regarded as the most authoritative work 
of the school. Padmavajra not only advocates the doctrines, tenets 
and theories embodied in the Guhyasamaja in all matters but also 
gives a succint digest of the work which he designates as Srisamafa 
also in his treatise. » Other writers also, for instance, Indrabhuti in 
his work entitled the JHanasidihi acknowledges the Guhyasamaja 
as a work of great authority and gives a summary of some of the 
chapters and topics dealt with in this work.^ Thus it appears to 
us quite probable that this was the original work from which Tant- 
tikism drew its inspiration. It is believed to have been delivered in an 
Assembly of the Faithful by the Sarvatathagatakayavakcitta. The 
work which is written in the form of a SangUi is considered as hij^hly 
authoritative even now amongst Vajrayanists and is regarded as 
one of the Nine Dharmas of Nepal.® This is probably the first work 
of the Tantra school, and Asanga quite conceivably may have 
had something to do with it, ns it is commonly believed that the 


cm 11 

Central Library Ms., 13124, fol. 4. 

2 Here the Tantra is charactrised as SHsamajoUara meaning 
probably the second part of the Guhyasamaja. The JUnasiddhi is 
in the course of publication in G. O- S. 

3 Bendall, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Mss., p. 70. 
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Tantras were introduced by him, from the Tusita heaven where he 
was initiated in mysticism by Maitreya.^ But of course, it cannot 
be said to be definite, or in any way based on sufficiently strong 
evidence, and it is very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position 
to trace the origin of the Tantra in the most precise manner 
possible. 

It cannot be denied that in the very beginning in early Buddhism 
and even when Mahayanism sprang up in later times, a very strict 
discipline was enjoined on the followers of the faith. On the Bhiksus 
the rules were very strictly put into operation ; for instance, they 
must not have anything to do with women, must not take any food 
that is forbidden. Wine, flesh, fish, appetisers and many similar 
objects of enjoyment were specially forbidden. The rules were good 
indeed and were very attractive in the time of Buddha, but were 
unnatural and as such its followers were expected to follow them only 
up to a certain time but not always nor for centuries afterwards. It 
is wholly absurd to expect obedience to such strict disciplinary 
measures from all members of Sangha even in Buddha’s lifetime if 
not for centuries after his Mahaparinirvana. And after all what will 
be the result ? Freedom from births and rebirths is only a possibility, 
and the success at best is only questionable. The members of the 
Sangh^ must have revolted from time to time against these unnatural 
rules of discipline, and party quarrels on such points were already 
in evidence in the second great Council when the Mahasanghikas 
were expelled from the Church by the Sthaviras because they dis- 
agreed to make any concessions on ten minor points of discipline. 
Rebellion against the rules on broader arid more important matters 
of discipline must have been in existence amongst the monks, ^ but 

1 See for instance, Waddell, Laviciistn^ p, 128 * Kvidence of Hindu 
Tantras also favours the theory that the Tantras were imported from 
outside ;see Nepal Catalogue, vol. II, Preface, p. xviii. 

2 In the Vinayapiiaka we hear of monks who used to send 
wreath of flowers to wives, daughters, young women and female 
slaves, to sit on one seat, lie on one bed, one mat, one coverlet with the 
wives and daughters and young women and fa male slaves, to eat food 
any time, to drink strong drinks, to dance, to sing and play music 
and all these together in every combination. Buddha heard of this 
and sent some of his trusted disciples to carry Pabbajaniya-kamma 
against them (SBE. — Cullavagga^ I, 13), 
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they could not create a party of their own which would be able 
sufficiently to cope with the orthodoxy which was sure to go against 
them and denounce them as heretics. These monks who saw salvation 
only in leading a natural lile went on carrying out their object probably 
by writing what we call the original Tantras which were secretly 
handed down through their trusted disciples who could practise the 
rites only in secret. These Tantras are in the form of the Sangifzs 
and are said to have been delivered by the Buddha in an Assembly 
of the Faithful. It is in this Sangiti form that all new ideas were 
introduced into Buddhism and the Sangitis we must remember were 
very powerful agencies in the introduction of innovations. 

The orthodox followers of the faith are sure to challenge anything 
that has not been said by the Buddha and that seems to be the reason 
of the great popularity of the SaiigHi literature. The original Tantras 
of Buddhism were also therefore in the Sangiti form wherein were 
inculcated doctrines which were diametrically opposed to the teachings 
of Buddha. Easy methods leading to happiness in this world were 
devised in this literature ; easy paths leading to salvations were 
shown j great parade was made of the merits to be gained by the 
repetition of the Mantras, Dharahls and panegyrics, and worship of 
gods. But everywhere any casual reader can detect a desire on the 
part of the authors to thwart all unnatural rules and regulations 
imposed on the followers. These disciplinary regulations gradually 
slackened down one after another, and ultimately when the Vajrayanists 
gained in power and got an overwhelming majority a general revolu- 
tion was declared against the Mahayana orthodoxy which in course of 
time dwindled to nothingness as they were powerless to fight against 
the growing disorder amongst the Tantrikas. 

The Vajrayanists were however conscious that they were doing 
something which was against religion and morality , and covert hints 
to justify their action are not altogether infrequent in their literature. 
Indulgence in five Makaras cannot be said to be conducive to the good 
of anybody in any religion ; to gain emancipation through the agencies 
of women such as was advocated in Vajrayana did not also fail to 
create a baneful impression on the minds of their followers. Hence 
we find on their part a keen desire to justify their broad principles, 
and examples of this kind may prove interesting. The responsiblities 
of the Bodhisattva indeed are very heavy entailing untold sacrifices. 
They have to sacrifice everything for the good of the suffering 
humanity^ they have to sacrifice their family > children j worldly enjoy- 
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ments for the benefit of all beings in order to lead them to the path 
of salvation. The Bodhisattvas cannot obtain their salvation even if 
they are entitled to it. But they must remain and must strive for 
the uplift of all. If these Bodhisattvas commit little mistakes such 
as in the form of taking wine, and being in the company of women, 
and indulge in good food, fish, meat etc. certainly that should not be 
taken into account in view of the colossal sacrifices the Bodhisattvas 
are daily making for the good of others.^ 

Later on this idea changed and, the Vajrayanist gave a blank 
charter by boldly declaring that there is nothing in the world that 
cannot be done by the Bodhisattva who has taken a vow to emancipate 
the world. It is of course very interesting to note in this connection 
that ultimately in the Tantric literature vow to emancipate the world 
was reduced to a mere convention, and though every Vajrayanist had 
to express this pious wish, indulgence in all actions by which common 
men are ordinarily doomed to hell were the only things practised by 
- them to attain Siddhi. Indrabhuti who was one of the greatest diffusers 
of Tantrikism says in his Jfianasiddhi that by those identical actions 
which make ordinary men rot in hell for hundred of crores of cycles, 
the Yogins obtain emancipation^ They went a degree still further 
and in an authoritative Tantric work we find the following still bolder 
declaration : — 

‘These Three Worlds as a whole have been created by Vajranatha 
for the enjoyment and the good of the worshippers.” But the Sadhaka 
has to see that his mind is not troubled or that he is not attached to 
anything, i.e. to any paricular food or woman. If the mind 
is troubled once emancipation will be difficult to obtain.* The 
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crowning remarks were given by Anangavajra where a sanction for 
hideous immorality is given in apparently very harmless wording ; 
he says that without Prajnaparamita emancipation is not possible, and 
Prajhaparamita resides in every woman. Emancipation can be 
easily obtained by myslic sldhana with any woman whether of a low 
origin or high, or whether mother, sister or other near relatives.* 
Vajrayanists went beyond limits in their spite for the strict rules of 
morality, and they violated all of them and plunged headlong into worst 
immorality and sin and practised a religion which has been characterised 
by Raja Rajendralal Mitra in the following significant words : — 

“Seeing however that the work in which they occur is reckoned to 
be the Sacred Scripture of millions of intelligent human beings, and 
their counter-parts exist in almost the same words in Tantras which 
are held equally sacred by men who are by no means wanting in 
intellectual faculties of a high order, we can only deplore the weak- 
ness of human understanding which yields to such delusions in the 
name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood which so success- 
fully inculcates them*'. 

Probably in the course of time the Vajrayanists would have stepped 
back and brought in a more healthy tone in the religion, but by the 
time a reaction could set in, the Muhammadans were already up and 
doing, and with one stroke of their sword purged India for good of 
these horrible priests of immorality and lawlessness by killing every 
monk they could meet on the streets and looting the rich monas- 
teries which were the strongholds of mysterious and highly objection- 
able hosts of priesthood engaged in still more objectionable rites and 
practices. It is indeed a pity that the Hindus, and also the Jainas 
to a certain extent, could not throw off the worthless and immoral 
practices enjoined in the Tantras even when Buddhism was stamped 
out of India. The reason for this is not far to seek. The attractive 
practices enjoined in the Tantras, with the scandalous superstition 
of Indian people to boot, proved very lucrative for the unscrupulous 

I. Cf- Praffiopayaviniscayasiddhii pp. 22 ff.-- 
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priests who continued to fan the fire all along. All Sampradayas 
as they are called are nothing but organisations for feeding worthless 
and idle priesthood. They are supposed to minister for those house- 
holders who are constantly practising impious actions and daily gaining 
in sins. These gigantic organisations therefore are more or less the 
outcome of superstious belief on the part of ordinary mortals and 
in these alone the residue of the once popular Tantrkism finds its 
expression now. 

Further, the Vajrayana incorporated many leading tenets of 
Mantrayana which was a form of Mahayana Buddhism, where Mantras, 
Mudras, Mandalas and gods were given the greatest prominence for 
the attainment of Siddhts or else Nirvana or Omniscience. The ear- 
liest book of this class is the Vtdyadharapitaka which has been 
characterised by Hiuen Thsang as belonging to the canonical literature 
of the Mahasaiighikas. But this unfortunately is not available to us 
in original Sanskrit and we cannot say anything with regard to its 
subject matter or the particular tenets inculcated therein. But the 
case of the other work entitled Manjusri-Mulakalpa discovered by the 
world-famous scholar, the late Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati 
SasUl is otherwise. The text of the book which forms a part of the 
Vaipulya^tras of the Mahayana school is decidedly the earliest work 
of Mantrayana at present available. It is written in the Sahgiti form 
and in the same style as other Mahayana Sutras are, in prose and 
verse, and in an archaic style very closely resembling the Gatha 
style. This book must have been very popular even after the destruc- 
tion of Buddhism from India as will be evident from the fact that 
the book was copied only about four hundred years back in a 
monastery of Soutnern India by Ravicandra, the head of the monas- 
tery called the Mulaghosa Vihara. The Manpuirl-Mulakalpa deals 
with the formulas and practices which lead to the material prosperity 
of the followers of Mahayana, and probably belongs to the early 
centuries A. c. but decidedly after the time of the composition of the 
Amttayus-Sutra . or the Sukhavatt-Vyuha which ushered in 
the conceptions^ of Amitabha or Amitayus and Avalokitesvara 
or the first time in Mahayana. The Amitayus-Sutra was 
rst translated into Chinese in a period between a. c. 148 and 
• C. 170 and hence the time of its composition may be fixed in 
a out loo A.C. or a little later. The MaUjuhrl-Mulakalpa in that 
<^e would be only about a hundred years later than the Amitayus- 
litra. If we take the Gukyasamaja as the very first and the most 
au oritative work of the Vajrayana school we must admit also that 
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mucli time must have elapsed between tlie age of MaTift4srVMulaknlpa 
and the age of Guhyasaniaja^ which cannot be very much later than 
the time of Asanga who is traditionally regarded as the author of 
the new introduction* 

The beginning of the Sangiti in the Mulakalpa is in the 
orthodox style in opposition to the Tantric style which is decidedly 
later and where in the very opening scene Buddha is introduced 
in the company of a large number of women instead of an assembly of 
pure and pious Bodhisattvas as in the case of the earlier Saugitis. 
The doctrine of the five Dhyani-Buddhas or even their names and 
Mudras and their families are all absent in the Mulakalpa while all 
these are present in the Gukyasama/a, Moreover the Mantras and 
Mudras which were later on systematised in the Vajrayana book are 
found scattered in the body of the text of the Mulakalpa in a disorga- 
nised manner. The Mantras of the some of the Dhyani-Buddhas 
themselves are found in the Mulakalpa though not exactly with the 
same meaning or form in which they are met with in the Guhya- 
samaja. Furthermore, the example of a Bodhisattva disobeying all 
rules of morality and discipline, and obtaining emancipation by the 
five Makaras and other prohibited rites and practices, has not 
made its appearance in the Mulakalpa^ The Mulakalpa indeed speaks 
of the Mantrayana but it does not refer to Vajrayana, which is 
mentioned for the first time in the Guhyasamaja. Under these 
circumstances we may be justified in calling the Mulakalpa as one of 
the earliest Mahayana Sutra works on which perhaps is based the 
outward foundation of the Vajrayana system. Yet one who will read 
the MaUjusri-Mulakalpa very carefully will not fail to notice that 
it is the product behind which there is a history of development for 
several centuries. And probably if vve could go to the root of this 
Mantrayana, we would have voiced the opinion of ^antarak§ita 
and Kamalasila that instructions on Tantras, Mantras, Mudras and 
Mandalas were delivered by Buddha himself for the benefit of such of 
his followers who cared more for the material prosperity than spiritual. 

We can thus see that the Vajrayana took into account all the good 
things, tenets, philosophical notions and theories, and incorporated 
all that was best in Buddhism and probably in Hinduism also, and it 
was owing to this that it attained great popularity. It satisfied 
everybody, the cultured and the uncultured, the pious and the sinful 
the lower and the higher ranks of people and devotees. The 
Vajrayana which was in essence a very demoralising religion and went 
against all teachings of Buddha and of the great patriarchs of 
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Buddhism could be popular only because it could cater for all tastes 
and because it was cosmopolitan in character. 

It is difficult to suggest the exact place where Tantrikism 
originated. The introduction of J^akti worship in religion is so un-Indian 
that we are constrained to admit it as an external or foreign 
influence. Some of the Tantras also support this view.^ But these 
Tantrics who incorporated Sakti worship into their religion 
bad somie strongholds of their own from where the Tantras were dissem- 
inated amongst Indian public and got famous. In the SadhanaimlZi'^ 
we find mention of four Pithas or sacred spots of the Vajrayanists, 
namely, Kamakhya^ iSirihatta, Purnagiri and Uddiyana®. The identi- 
fication of the first two is certain. Both are situated in the province of 
Assam. Kamakhya is now known both as Kamakhya and Kamarupa 
which is a few miles off from Gauhati, Siiihatta is modern Sylhet. 
The identification of the two others has given rise to much speculation 
and theorizing. Purnagiri is sometimes identified with modern Pooi>a 
but this is very doubtful, though at this stage it is extremely 
difficult to suggest any new identification. Among the four Pithas 
U^diyana is by far the most frequently mentioned and its exact situa- 
tion has been a matter of great controversy, L, A. Waddel identi- 
fied this Uddiyana with Udyana in the Swat Valley, M, Sylvain Levi 
^ill place Uddiyana somewhere in Kashgarh. Mm. Haraprasad 
Shastri definitely placed it in Orissa. We supported the third theory 
in several instances and assigned our grounds.^ Indrabhuti is des- 
cribed as a king of Uddiyana, and Guru Padmasambhava as his son.® 
Padmasambhava married a sister of ^antaraksita in the latteris 

1 For instance, Nepal Catalogue^ vol, II, p. 148 under the descrip- 
tion of the Sodahanitya Tantra : 

^ ^ II 

M.M, Haraprasad Shastri informed us that he has discovered a 
Tantra where ^iva gives instruction to Parvatl — ^ H 

and asks her to preach the Tantra to all and then 

return, 

2 Op. ctl., pp. 453, 455. 

3 Also spelt as Oddiyana, Odyana, Odryana. 

4 Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography y Intro., p. xxvii, 
and Glimpses of Vajrayana in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, p. 133. 

5 Waddell, Lamaism, p, 380. 
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native place ia Zahor^ (modern Sabhar in the District of Dacca). 
Santaraksita belonged to the royal family of Zahor, and therefore 
it is hardly possible that the king of this place would allow his daughter 
to be married to a vagabond who comes from such a long distance 
as Kashgarh or Udyana in Swat, being driven out of the kingdom' 
by his father who in this case is Indrabhuti.^ We can explain this 
marriage only if Uddiyana and Zahor are believed to be nearer to 
each other. Moreover, Uddiyana is mentioned along with Kamakhya 
and ^irihatta which, as we can see, are very near each other, and 
it is hardly possible that Uddiyana should be associated with the other 
two even though the distance may be considerable.® 

Uddiyana,^ according to the authority of Pag Sam Jon Zan, 
is the place where Tantric Buddhism first developed. In the History 
of the Eighty -four Siddhas Uddiyana is described as containing 
500,000 towns and divided into two kingdoms. In the one called 
Sambhala Indrabhuti ruled, and in the other named LankapurP, 
Jalendra ruled, whose son had for his wife Indrabhuti^s sister 
Laksmimkara who became a Siddha after which Indrabhuti handed 
over the kingdom to his son.® 

This also does not clear up our difficulties but the identification 
of Uddiyana becomes dependent on that of Laukapuri which is 
generally identified with either (i) a peak in the Amarakantaka 
mountain or (2) a place in Assam or (3) Central India or (4) Ceylon ^ 
But Lanka is never taken to the Northernmost and Western- 
most parts of India such as either Kashgarh or Swat even 
in a remote fashion. Now^ if we accept the identification of Lanka 
in Assam then Uddiyana will have to be located in the same country 


1 oP- P* 382. Zahor is identified by Waddell with Lahore 
with a query after it, 

2 Op. cit., p. 381. 

3 Compare Waddell, op, cit„ p. 182 — “and to the cemetery of Lanka 
Crtsegs-pa in the country of Zahor, where he was named Tadma- 
sambhava^k Note this Lanka was a part of the kingdom of Uddiyana. 

4 S, C. Das wrongly writes UdySna for Uddiyana as he may 
have thought the two to be definitely identical. 

5 Note in Waddell, op. p. 182 this Lanka is associated with 
Zahor. 

6 Taranatha, p. 325. 

7 /, H, Q., voK II, no, 2, p, 354. 
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probably in the Eastern part of it, and this seems to be more likely 
as Kamakhya and Sylhet are both situated in Assam which 
till recently formed part of the province of Bengal. 

Moreove/, the first Siddhacarya Luipa in the Pag Sam Jon Zan 
is described as sprung from the fisherman caste of Uddiyana who 
rose to be the writer in the employ of Samantasuhha, the king 
of Uddiyana. He met SavarTpa who initiated him into the mysteries 
of Tantrikism.' But in the Tangyur Catalogue he is characterised as 
a Mah§yogT§vara and what is important as a Bengalee.^ Mm. 
Haraprasad Shastri has discovered some Bengali songs composed 
by him and published them in his now classical work Bauddha Gan 
0 Doha with a short account of the author and his songs in the 
introduction.® Luipa seems to have composed a book of songs, 
entitled Luhipadagitika^ which is now preserved in Tibetan 
translation only and from which only a few songs are extant in 
the original language. 

There is, then, an apparent discrepancy in the two statements 
about the native place of Luipa ; the testimony Pag Sam Jon Zan 
will take it to be Uddiyana whereas the Tangyur Catalogue will 
have it in Bengal. There is, however, in our opinion, no discrepancy 
in the two statements, because Luipa can belong to Uddiyana and 
still be a Bengalee. The identification of Uddiyana not being settled 
and under the circumstances enumerated above, it is quite possible to 
locate it in Bengal. If however Lankapura, the counterpart of Uddi- 
yana, is located according to Prof. Jacobi in Assam, then Uddiyana 
also will have to be located in Assam possibly in the Western part 
of it which is also a part of Bengal.* 

It is then in Uddiyana that Tantrikism first developed and was probably 
transmitted to the other Pithas like Kamakhya, Siihatta andPflrna- 
giri (which must be somewhere near) and thence to the ^rest of India. 

Benoytosh Bhattacharya 


1 op. cit„ Index, cxv, pp. 63, 124, 135. 

2 P, Cordier, Catalogue du Ponds Tibetain de la Biblioiheque 
Nationale, 2 partie, p. 33 under no. xii, 8. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 20. 

4 In the Sadhanamala^ pp. 80 and 83 Sarahapa is also associated 
with Uddiyana. Saraha wrote a number of Bengali songs {Bauddha 
Gan 0 Dotia^ Intro., p, 26). He is said to have been born in the kingdom 
of Rajfii (?) in Eastern India. {Pag Bam Jon Zan, index, p. xxvi). 
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1. I desire to state at the outset that in a paper dealing with 
social and religious customs it is well nigh impossible to give exact 
facts which go to make scientific history. Conclusions therefore 
have to be drawn from observed facts of a later day, which take the 
colour of personal opinions and are always subject to correction or 
verification in the lii^ht of other and more abundant materials, which 
may be available afterwards. The observations which I make later 
on in this paper are necessarily of this character and may be accepted 
with this caution. 

2. Mention of Kamarupa is easily traceable in the Epics. In 
the Ramayana the name Dharmaranya appears to denote Kamarupa 3 
while the name Prag-jyotisa also occurs, which is said to be on the 
Baraha mountain on the sea-coast. The sea probably means the 
Brahmaputra, whose estuary at that distant date is thought to have 
been near the Garo-Hills. 

In the Mahabharata, the king Bhagadatfa and his kingdom 
Prag-jyotisa are so famous that they require hardly to be mentioned 
in this connection. 

All the Puranas mention Kamarupa as a kingdom lying on the 
eastern side of India ; and some of them contain long and detailed 
description of this country. 

Kalidasa has been held to have flourished in the middle of the 
5 th century A.D, at the latest. He describes his hero, Raghu, the great 
grand-father of Rama, as a conqueror of Kamarupa. This at least proves 
that in the Sth century A.D. Kamarupa was a well-known kingdom. 

And before that in the days of Candragupta Maurya (316-292 
B.c.} ‘*we learn from the famous Allahabad Pillar that Kamarupa 
was nown then as a state lying away east of Nepal (Col, Shakes- 
peare). 

3. Though thus through a long period, the name of Kamarupa 

is to be found in what may be called the Hindu records, it is strange 
that we do not come across this name in the voluminous records of 
Buddhism till the time of Hieun-Tsiang. It cannot be that the 
kingdom of Kamarupa sank into such insignificance that it was 
not known to the Buddhists. For other records contemporary with 
the hcy-<Jay of Buddhism (i.e# from about 5^ 7 ^ a.d.) 
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mention the kingdom. We are therefore irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that to the Buddhist the country was known by some 
other name. And this seems all the more probable from two facts : 

First, many places and tribes of India are known by different names 
in the Buddhistic literature. 

Secondly, it appears that each religion at that period regarded 
the other with hostility, and as far as it was possible, refrained from 
making references to the others’ activities, e.g., even such of the 
Puranas, as are thought by competent authorities to have been written 
in the Buddhistic period, speak only meagrely or indirectly of the 
great Buddha and the social upheaval which his teachings led to. 

4. Even if Kamarupa was known by a different name to the Buddhists,it 
is very difficult to know what this name really was. There is a tradition 
in Burma, Bhutan and Tibet that the name of Kamarupa at that time 
was Wesali-Long or Vaisall, and that the Second .Synod of the Bud- 
dhists was held here in the early part of the 4th century B.C. Col. 
Shakespeare also states these facts in his History, but does not men- 
tion the source of his information. In some of the Vaijisavalis of 
Assam, the ancient name of the place has been stated to have been 
VaUali. It may be borne in mind that the scholars have not agreed 
as to the exact location of Vaisall and very few of them have yet 
turned their eyes towards Assam. 

There is however a general belief that Buddhism was never 
a prevalent religion in Kamarupa. I am inclined to think that Sir 
Edward Gait is mainly responsible for this theory. He based his 
conclusions solely on Hieun-Tsiang’s description of Kamarupa in the 
7th century A.D. and seems to have overlooked other facts. 

What Hieun-Tsiang says, however, is — “though the people adored 
the Devas, there seemed to be little faith in tiie Buddha himself ; 
and no place in which Buddhist Priests could assemble appears to 
exsist. Such disciples, as there are, are certainly of pure faith, but 
pray more or less secretly” (Col. Shakespeare). 

This, it would appear, simply means that the prevalent faith was 
not Buddhism though there were certainly disciples of the Buddha 
at the time. The Chinese Pilgrim also says that the king Kumara 
Bhaskara Varman though not of the pure faith still respects the Buddhist 
Sramanas greatly. All these show that Buddhism was tolerated, 
and even regarded with certain respect, though the people generally 
might not have been professed Buddhists. It should be borne in mind 
that while the countries surrounding Kamarupa, namely Tibet, Bhutan, 
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Burma, Paundra-vardhana (north Bengal) and Samatafca (east Bengal), 
all came under the sway of Buddhism, it would be strange if the 
kingdom of Kamarupa could altogether escape from its influence — an 
influence which spread throughout the whole civilized world. 

I have already related a few traditions, and in this connection 
I wish to quote from Col. Shakespeare : ^‘Tibetans and Bhutanese 
believe that Buddha died in Kamarupa, w'hile the learned Hungarian 
traveller, Csomo de Koros, claims that the Saint died in Gauhati 
under a pair of Sal Trees. The great Chinese Hieun-Tsiang had 
also the same idea/^ 

This strikes us as a bit startling, specially when we have learned 
not to associate anything great with the degenerated eastern nook 
of India of the present day. But traditions are not valueless, because 
they happen to be traditions. Here is what Prof. Breasted, speak- 
ing of discoveries in the Tutankhamen Tomb, where a documentary 
reference to the Trojan War was traced, says 

**This contemporary reference to the Trojan War is an cpioch- 
making revelation, which must re-act powerfully upon our 
treatment of early human traditions. It is at once demons- 
trable that such traditions must not be thrown on the scrap- 
heap, but rather carefully divested of gods, goddesses, pro- 
digies and wonders, and then examined for the nucleus of 
sober truth upon which the legendary tale was built/* 

Materials at present available would not justify any definite con- 
clusion ; but such traditions are certainly indicative that the great 
religion of the Buddha had some hold on the people of this ancient 
kingdom, 

5. Not only tradition, but history also gives some hints about 
prevalence of Buddhism in Kamarupa. During the reign of Maharaja 
NaranSrayana of Cooch Behar, one Ralph Fitch, a European, visited 
the country. Sir Edward Gait quotes the following in his History 
of Assam (p. 60) from the description left by this traveller 

There (in the Koch-kingdom) they be all gentiles, 

and they will kill nothing. They have hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, 
cats, birds and for ail living creature. When they be old and lame, 
they keep them until they die. If a man catch or buy any quick thing 
in other places and bring it thither, they will give him money for it, 
other victuals, and keep it in their hospitals or let it go. They 
will give meat to the ants.** 

But with the pre-conccived idea that Buddhism never flourished 
I, H. Q., DECEMBER, 19^7 
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in Kamarupa, Sir Edward [loc, cit!) finds it “difficult to explain the 
statements made by this traveller regarding the great tenderness shown 
by the people for animal life'' and presumes that “the state of things 
described was due solely to the personal action of Nara-narayana 
himself.” 

Would it not, however, be the simpler theory and accord with 
facts, if it was frankly held that it appears that Buddhism flourished 
in Kamarupa during the days of the rise of Kocha power ? A single 
man, powerful ruler though he be, cannot transform a people into 
such gentle creatures in the course of one generation. 

In fact, we find many references to Buddhism in the ancient 
Assamese Literature. Sir Edward Gait says that there is no trace of this 
religion in the old records and inscriptions. But he forgets to mention 
that in one of the most well-known copper-plates, which he himself 
discovered and caused to be deciphered by Dr, Hornle, namely the 
copper-plates of Indra-Pala (about 1050 A.D.), there is a clear mention 
of a Sasana (or rock-cut edict) of the Tathagata (Buddha), which 
was then existing, and which is given as a boundary mark of the land- 
grant forming the subject of this inFCription. This land-grant 
was made in a village, then known as Makkhhi-yana and now 
called Makhi'baha near Tihu in Kamrupa, There is still a small 
mourid in the neighbourhood, of which no one knows the history or 
the tradition. The people call it Banuwa Deul or the Jungle-mound. 
We will hear more of Indra Pala later on, 

6. Coming to Literature, we find mention of the Bauddhas and their 
excesses in the writings of Madhava Kanadall, Ananta Kandall and 
Rama Sarasvati. The famous Kirtan also contains such a passage. 
And in the life of Sri Sankara Deva, Daityari mentions some Bauddhas 
coming to the Guru and having been driven away by his purifying 
force. 

In the Dipika-cchandah of Purusottama Gajapati, there are many 
passages referring to the Bauddhas and their excesses, and complain- 
ing that even the Brahmanas were following the customs of the 
Buddhists ( ). It is true that the Dipika-cchandah speaks of 

the Devl-puja which was characteristic of these impure people. But 
we must remember how Buddhism, in later days, gave rise to a form 
of religion which combined in its rituals Tantric form of worship 
and sex worship# It is on this account that we find all the classical 
authors speaking of excesses of the votaries of Buddhism. 

7 * But there is a different kind of literature [n ancient Assamese, 
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which has up till now attracted very little attention. This may 
be called, for want of a better name, the Tract Literature, as dis- 
tinguished from the classics of the more well known authors. 

This literature has two distinct sides — the exoteric and the eso- 
teric. The tracts are original, though some of the esoteric kind 
profess to have derived their views from Caitanyadeva or »§ankara 
Deva. The names of the authors are not generally mentioned in the 
tracts and the writers give in them free scope to their heterodox 
views or other opinions, 

A few of the exoteric kind (which cover a wide range of subjects} 
have been published. But the esotric ones are kept in great secrecy ; 
and he must consider himself fortunate who is allowed a glimpse 
even into the less important ones. They contain things, which to 
describe them mildly, are very extra-ordinary ; and speak with 
proval of the excesses of which the classical writers complain. There 
will be no space to speak of them in any more detail : and this is 
hardly the place for it. But I shall mention one of them. 

This pamphlet is called Dharmasambad and was written in the 
reign of king ^iva Simha (middle of the i 8 th century). It narrates 
the following story : 

Yudhisthira once performed a Yajha extending over 12 years ; 
and Bhiniasena was at the gate to receive the guests. On the last 
day of the sacrifice, when the Purnahuti ceremony was to be perform- 
ed, a Candala appeared at the gate. Bhimasena refused him admis- 
sion, because of his low caste. Thus a discussion ensues, as the 
result of which Bhima goes to Yudhi§thira and speaks of this 
Candala. The King comes to see him at the gate and again a deeper 
discussion begins, towards the end of which the Candala declares 
that he is unable to accept any gift from the king, because a king is the 
impure of the impure : 

^*(1 • 

JR fJltsR 11 

^ * 1 # '■ 

' 

II 

And when the Brahmanas heard this from the Candala, they were 
also afraid of accepting gifts from the king, and went away, leaving 
the 12 years’ Yajfta unfinished. But Yudhisthira does not in the least 
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mind this ; for he recognises in the Candala Dharma himself and 
worships him. 

The points to be noted in this extra-vagant story are : that the 
Dharma appears in the guise of a Candala, that the Brahmanas take 
his speech as more authoritative than the ^astras and that a king 
like Yudhisthira does not mind the unfulfilment of a Yajna over 
which he spent 12 years. 

That Dharma is the Buddha himself in another garb has been 
proved by scholars; and they in Bengal have been able to unearth 
a considerable literature on the Dharma-cult, A peculiar feature of 
this cult is that the Guru is generally a Candala or of some such low 
caste. The respect for the Candala in the story on the part of the 
Brahmanas and the king is borne of this cause. What the Candala 
#ays of the true nature of religion completely identifies his teachings 
with Buddhist tenets : 

I 

11 

“Religion springs from Truth, increases in Charity, resides in For- 
given^s, and is destroyed in Anger.'' 

1 beleive any comment on this is unnecessary. 

8. Another significant fact in this connection is the Cosmogony, as 
related in a considerable part of the esoteric literature above spoken 
of, and also in the Beula-Lakhindar literature, that is, the works of 
Mankar, Durgabar, and Narayan Dev. They all derive the Universe 
from Sunya (Nothingness) and speak of the Deity as Niraiijana. Now 
Sunya-vada is a well-known philosophic doctrine of Buddhism. 

Niranjana as a name of the Deity is widely employed in the Dharma- 
cult. 

These are facts which show that the doctrines of Buddhism per- 
meated throughout all the strata of social life in Kamarupa, and 
greatly influenced the thoughts of the time and were in vogue (in 

some form or other) even after the great Vaisnavic revival of Sankara 
L eva. 

9. This brings me to that form of Vaisnavism that had its revival 
a^ growth in Kamarupa and its probable indebtedness to Buddhism. 

Kamarupa-Vaisnavism differs considerably from other schools 
o this great Indian form of worship. Its proper appreciation 
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in relation to those other schools requires an amount of scholarship 
and research, which the present writer is unable to command. Here 
it is sufficient to touch upon its most salient features and to show 
how this school was greatly influenced by Buddhistic ideas. 

The most note-worthy institutions of Kamarupa-Vaisnavism are 
the Satra, the Nam-ghar, and the ^aran. 

The Satra is an institution which is not known, in the form exist- 
ing in Assam, in any other part of India. It has many peculiar 
characteristics, e.g., 

A Satra is built in four Hatis or lines enclosing a big quadrangle; 
and an inner and an outer gate leads to it from the outside ; 

The Bhakatas are celebates in all the representative Satras ; 
they live under the authority of an Adhikarin ; 

A Satra is essentially a democratic institution where the Samuha, 
as the Bhakats are collectively called, has more or less effective 
voice in the control of affairs ; and 

The Bhakats live, or had to live in former days, on alms, that 
is, doles received from the disciples of the Satra. 

Now celebacy, living on alms, leadership of an erudite monk and 
control on democratic lines are essential features of a Buddhist 
Monastery. And it is also known that many monasteries, as also 
the Buddhist Universities, were built in four lines enclosing a huge 
quandrangle, and on the road leading to them from the outside were 
placed abodes for the Dvara Pan^itas. 

With our present knowledge it is useless to say definitely that our 
Vaisnava-Satras are counterparts of Buddhist monasteries. But it 
must be borne in mind that the Satra must have had a history behind 
it ; and I leave it to the learned to work out what this history is. 

lO. I shall now add a word about the Nam-ghar. This is also an 
institution at once peculiar to, and national of, the Assamese people. 
Every Assamese village has a Nam-ghar. Free entrance is allowed into 
the prayer-hall, even to the people who are generally regard- 
ed as untouchable. In later time, however, this freedom has been 
restricted to that portion of the Hall which is known as the Top. 

And this word Top appears to have kept in concealment within 
itself a whole history of a religion. The Top is that portion of a 
Nam-ghar which is covered by a rounded roof, this roof being added 
as a third roof to the western end of the other two roofs of the Hall. 
From the use to which it is put, viz., the accommodation of 
^1335 people, it is more than probable that the word comes 
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from Stupa the well-known Buddhist word. It is on this 
account, perhaps, that even to-day all sorts of people are allowed 
entrance to this part. The rotundity of the roof of the Top may 
also owe its origin to the rounded shape of the Buddhist 
Stupa. 

II. Lastly, I shall have to speak a word about the Parana. The 
Kamarupa School of Vaisnavism recognises four Saranas^ viz., (i) 

(2) (3) and (4) i.e., a Vaisnava 

must reverence the God, the Nama or the Teaching, the Guru or the 
Teacher, and the Bhakata or the Order. The famous Tri-ratnas (three 
jewels) of Buddhism are the Dharma, the Buddha and the Sangha, that 
is, the Teaching (Dharma), the Teacher (Buddha) and the Order 
(Sangha). 

It is striking that excepting the Parana in Hari or the God-head, 
the other three ^aranas are exactly identical in Buddhism and 
Kamarupa Vaisnavism. Buddhism did not teach anything explicit of 
the God-head, so that Parana in Hari is a necessary addition in the 
Vaisnavic cult. Now this very striking identity cannot be a matter 
of accident. It indicates some deeper connection between the two 
forms of worship. 

There will be no space here to speak in detail of the Dissenters 
from the orthodox forms of Vaisnavism and their teachings, which 
form the contents of the esoteric tract literature briefly noticed in 
a preceding paragraph ; nor it will be possible to demostrate here 
how these teachings are similar to the doctrines of that form of 
Buddhism, which prevailed in a later age in the North, including 
Tibet and Bhutan. 

But one particular sect cannot be overlooked. They are the 
Tamol-Nokhowas They are only a few hundred people 

and live 111 three or four villages of Upper Assam. They have their 
own priests and do not recognise Brahmanas, and are so much freed 
from all ceremonials, that even their marriage is performed without any 
other ceremony than a formal intimation to their Order They 
claim to be worshippers of the Buddha himself. They have got their 
own Kirtan, Ghosa, and Bhagavat ; and these are entirely different 
from those we know. But the teachings of Sankara Deva have had 
such a great hold on the people of Assam, that they think that the 
Buddha incarnation occurred after Sankara Deva, and that the latter 
was a person superior to their Buddha. They derive their name from 
e extreme exclusiveness they maintain from other^ people, so much. 
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that they are forbidden to take even a Tamol from anyohe outside 
their creed. 

13. It will bear mention in this connection that almost till now (and 
in some places even now) many lower caste people used to take their 
priests from their own castes. These priests are not regarded as 
Brahmanas and till a generation ago did not wear the sacred thread ; 
but had a pair of Karias (ear ornament) as their distinctive 
mark. 

Near the Sorbhog Railway Station on the E.B. Railway in Bar pet a 
Sub-division, there is a Than (or sacred place) called the Gorakhiya 
Gosai Than ( )> the abode of the God of the common 

people. Here the priest belongs to the Koch caste, though the god is 
held in high reverence by all castes, including Brahmanas. Similar 
Thans are common all over Kamarupa, though without a priest. 
The word Gorakhiya literally means cow-keeper ; but by transference 
it now signifies common people. 

All these do show clear and distinct Buddhistic influence in 
Assam, even to a over-critical mind. 

14. Now from Vaisnavism, I come to certain Visnu images. Of 
the well-known and oft-discussed images, one is the Janardana image 
at Gauhati, just on the Brahmaputra, below the Sukresvara Hills. It 
is regarded as an image of a Dhyani-Buddha by many ; while others 
think that it might be a Visnu Murti as well, though the position 
of the lower two hands are very significant. And to any one who has 
seen it with a scrutinising eye, it will appear that the upper two arms 
were cut out in after age rather clumsily. 

And the other Murti is the Haya-grlva Murti at Hajo. Tibetans 
and Bhutanese still come to this shrine and worship the image with an 
amount of devotion which is extremely rare among us. They call the 
image Maha-Muni, or the Great Saint. Sir Edward Gait cites Dr. 
Bloch as the authority who thinks the Murti as that of the Man-Lion, 
Narasicpha. But the characteristic posture of the lower hands is that 
of a Dhyanl Buddha. 

As to this image there is a secret j and at Hajo there is a family 
who keeps this secret, and is known on that account as VisvasT. 
The real secret is not known, perhaps even to this family; but it is 
known that the inner rock image is covered by a layer of plaster of 
special preparation ; and repairs to this layer are to be occasionally 
done by the members of this Visvasl family. It is not improbable that 
under a layer of plaster which depicts the Haya-griva (or the Man- 
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Lion, as has been thought) there shine the beautifully composed 
features of a Dhyani Buddha. 

And, in connection with this shrine there is a deeper secret 
still, the existence of which even is known only to a few. In the 
innermost recesses of the temple^ the true object of worship is 
contained in a series of gold caskets. Not even all the Dalais — 
chief preists — are allowed to see what these caskets conceal. Only 
a few, whose devotion and good faith are beyond suspicion, are 
allowed to see this mysterious object under the most terrible vows. 
In one generation only two or three persons become acquainted with 
this secret ; and they would not divulge it even at the cost of their 
lives. 

Other traditions about Hindu shrines having been built over 
Buddhist ones ascribe the Kamakhya and many other temples 
to Buddhism. No real proof, which could count in history, can how- 
ever be produced at this stage of our knowledge. Major Hannay, who 
made extensive tours of the Sadiya country, is of opinion that he 
found many Buddhistic ruins in that part. 

I have already spoken of Indra-Pala and his copper plates. In 
that plate which has been already mentioned, Indra-Pala is depicted to 
be a devotee of 6iva. But it appears that he embraced Buddhism later 
on, and toned himself into a monk. To test him, he was placed with 
a Darika, public woman. Bilt he proved himself true ; so he was taken 
into the monastic order and renamed Darika-Pala and in this name 
the King of Kamrupa composed many songs on Buddhism. 

There are many indications which go to show that Kam^rupa has 
had many glories in the Buddhistic period and researches into 
this particular period are likely to yield startling results. ^ 

Sarat Chandra Goswami 


I I am indebted for this information to Maulvi Muhammad 
^hidulla, M.A., B.L., of the Dacca University ; and he tells me that 
it is from Tibetan sources. 
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II 

Abhinidhana or pause takes place : 

1. When sparsas stand at the end ; e.g. vak, tristup (S. 394). 

2. When sparsas follow sparSas (S. 393). 

3. When sparsas follow antahsthas, excepting r (S. 393). It 
is thereby presumed that the changes required by Sandhi have already 
taken place. 

We have thus abhinidhana in : 

(a) arvag : devah ; sad : dva ; yad : devah ; dag : dhati ; ab : daya. 

(b) ul ; kam ; krav : nah. 

In tac chma§ru^ or vajrin chnathihi no abhinidhana takes place 
because the second sparsa was originally usman (see S. 407). 

We have no abhinidhana when r stands before sparsas, e.g. arkam, 
also where the first letter is not a sparsa or an antahstha, i. e. where it 
is usman ; e.g, brahma, visnu ; also where the second letter is not 
sparsa, i.e. where it is either antahstha or usman ; e.g, adya, vavrivan. 
After these principal rules follow a few further less important 
supplements. 

(4) When a semivowel follows the same semivowel and when the 
first is nasal, the pause takes place (S, 395), e, g. anyal ; lomnah, yam* : 
yam. 

(5) L takes abhinidhana before usmans, according to ^Skala (s.396), 
e. g. jal : havah. 

(6) K before § in Ksati (S. 397)^ ; 

(7) P before 8 in rapsati (S. 398), e. g. virap : si. 

(8) Then comes an important restriction about final sparsas. 

Final sparsas excluding when they are followed by no sparsas 

but by the antahsthas r, v or by the usmans, are paused ; e. g. yad : 
yarn! ; tad : rasabhah : arvak : 6aphau. 

Here is an exception that before su after monosyllabic roots 
pause never takes place (S. 401, 402) ; thus apsu, but arvat : su. The 
rules about the Abhinidhana in the cases 5-8 are specially attributed 


^ Translated from German. 

I This seems to me to be the only correct reading, for k before hh 
would have been paused by S. 393- 
I. Ih Q., DECEMBER, I927 
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to the iSakala school and are called asaipyukta in Sutra 400, which 
is to be well remembered. 

Here other authorities are quoted who at least allow the abhi- 
nidhana in much greater measure, namely in all cases, in the middle 
or at the end of a word where two consonants of different organs and 
different forms are in juxtaposition, in short, in all cases where a 
consonant is not followed by the same consonant, 

Other teachers however twist it a great deal (S, 421) and demand the 
rejection of the abhinidhana when savarna consonants follow one 
a nother but nowhere else. They pronounce therefore yad devah, but 
arvag : devah. 

Although this is given as an optional rule, it appears that others again 
demand pause regularly after the gutturals (S, 404) e.g. arvag : ratham. 

Then further follow other opinions. Vyali everywhere rejects the 
abhinidhana excepting where the second consonant is doubled^ as in 
Words like ul : bbam, or where a vowel or r is the penultimate of a 
word ; e. g. arvag : devah ; paravark. 

Coming now to the rules about the doubling of compound 
consonants, we read that excepting where an unmodified visarjaniya is 
preceding, the first consonant of a samyoga is doubled when a vowel 
Or anusvara precedes it (S, 378 )- The examples are only consonant 
groups in which, according to the general rules, abhinidhana does 
ttot take place. 

Thus : a ttva, somanarn ssvarauam. 

Also : akkhyam (S. 379). 

According to S, 381 a consonant following r is doubled r has 
no abhinidhana after itself (S. 391), and thus forms a samyoga with 
every consonant. The peculiarity in this is that in r-samyogas, not 
the first but the second consonant is doubled, e.g. arddha. 

According to S. 382 a sparsa following I is doubled, e.g. ulbbam. 
his had to be specially mentioned because lb is no samyoga, such 
as for example rb would have been, but an abhinidhana is expected 
after / followed by a sparsa. The doubling had to be specially 
provided for here and even the vyanjana, consonant, had to be restricted 
to sparsas, mutes, because according to Sakala (S. 396) / before usman 

a -es a hinidhana and thus, as there is no .special lule to the 
contrary, causes no doubling. 

According to S. 383* every sparsa after an usman can be doubled. 

386 in the text must be a typographical mistake. G. 
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After an Qsman no abhinidhana takes place; the combination has there* 
fore have a pretension to the name samyoga ;the novelty is only this that 
not the first but the second letter is doubled, and that this 
doubling is not compulsory. If however the second is doubled, the 
first too then can no longer be doubled (S. 387b). The commentary 
then adds further that this doubling after s, s, s is restricted only to 
the first and the second letters (of vargas), and that thus in sma, when 
the doubling takes place according to the general rule, the s is doubled. 
After i however m or n is doubled. 

S. 384 objects to the doubling of a consonant after r when it is 
at the end of a word, such as in vark, and S. 385 objects to the 
doubling of r in this or any other case. 

S. 386 then adds^ that^ also when a vowel is not preceding, an 
hsman which is followed by another consonant, can be doubled ; e.g. 
hhvayami, ssyandati. 

According to S, 387 an usman is never doubled when it is followed 
by a vowel or another usman ; e g. adarsi, never adarfi^i ; adarsSy ayatl 
however is quite allowable. 

Now follows the rule which Panini refers to and which according 
to Panini can only signify that the l^akala shool deny all kinds 
of reduplications. If we allow ourselves more freedom with the 
interpretation of the PratiSakhya we could connect this sutra, 
according to which the Sakalas are said to have denied all kinds 
of reduplications, with S. 400 and conclude therefrom that this school 
denied all samyogas, i.e. disjoined all consonants. The only difiicalty 
then would be with the special mention of a particular case 
in which this school denies samyoga and prescribes abhinidhina 
in S. 396 and the anuvrtti of ^akala taken by the commentary in the 
following Sutras. At all events i^akala in Sutra 403 is synonymous 
with “samyogabhava** without any further restriction. 

It should firstly be observed that the krama or the doubling, the 
abhinidhana or the pause, yama or the nasal twin, the dhruva and 
the svarabhakti dealt with in this Patala, however heterogenous they 
may seem at first sight, are in close connection with one another. 
This would have been clearer if iSaunaka had begun with abhinidhana. 
Abhinidhana is the pause between certain consonants, which^ when 
they are together, cannot be pronounced in one breath. If with the 
Indian grammarians we call the tenues the first series^ the tenues 
aspirates second series, the mediae the third series, the mediae aspirates 
the fourth seriesi the nasals the fifth series, and continuing call the 
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antahsthas ths sixth series and the usmans the seventh series, then 
we can, in short, say, that abhinidhana or pause takes place : 
after i-6, excluding fy before 1-5. 

This pause after the first which requires a new start for the second 
consonant is now simply called viccheday break, in a passage (S. 423) 
and the length of this pause or the break is fixed and is called Dhruva.* 
This dhruva is inaudible after the tenues, i.e. the aghosas but not 
so after the mediae, i.e, the ghosas ; after a nasal it is nasalised, after 
an antahstha or semi-vowel it is like ^ semi-vowel. After ghosa 
letters which are followed by a spar^a, this dhruva is identified 
by some with svarabhaktif and fixed at matra ; when however 
an usman follows, at ^ matra (S. 423-25). This svarabhakti should 
then have in each case the sound of the preceding voweLJ Others 
however, probably more rightly, confine the so called svarabhakti to r, 
which, as is well-known, takes no abhinidhana when followed by spar^as 
S* 393), which however, when it is preceded by a vowel, should be 
followed by a svarabhakti, namely a short r. This r is essentially 
different from the dhruva and does not prevent the close combination, 
the so-called saipyoga (S. 41 1). 

Now, whatever might be the length or the sound of this dhruva, 
in any case, it designated a disjunction between two consecutive 
consonants, and while in many cases the word samyoga is used as the 
designation of every consonant group, in this section however samyoga 
as a terminus technicus certainly excludes those groups which 
require abhinidhana. Thus follows, that all consonant groups in which 
abhinidhana does not take place, are called samyogas. This has 
been expressed particularly in the Atharvana Pratisakhya, I, 49, very 
clearly and convincingly. 

Now the krama or the doubling of certain consonants takes place 
only in saipyoga groups and therefore we must take saipyoga in S. 378 
in the narrow technical sense just explained. The first consonant is 
not doubled in every consonant group but only in those which remain 
when we have subtracted the abhinidhana groups which are also 


The Dhruva is the nada of the previous letter continued after 
the abhinidhana but its duration is so short that no definite time-limit 
can be hazarded for it. G. 

t The svarabhakti is an inserted vowel between two consonants. G, 
^ Also of the following vowel ; see S. 429. G, 
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called Asthapita. Now what are the remaining cases ? Excluding 
isolated cases there remain : 

(1) Letters of the first to the seventh series, when before letters 
of the sixth series, 

(2) Letters of the first to the seventh series, when before letters 
of the seventh series, 

(3) Letters of the seventh series, when before letters of the first 
to the seventh series. 

All these combinations have a pretension to the name saniyoga, 
and the rules of krama or doubling are applicable to the samyoga alone. 

I think that the whole chapter becomes clear when this is compre- 
hended, and apparently, for other pratisakhyas too, although they 
differ in details, the seeming disorder of the rules dealing with this 
subject is cleared up by this comprehension. 

Only the yamas or the twins are still remaining to be dealt with 
in our patala. These too are occasioned by a kind of abhinidhana, 
which should take place according to the rule when a sparsa meets 
another sparsa. The difference however is that if the second 
consonant is a nasal or is a letter of the fifth series, the abhinidhana 
or the pause is there replaced by a sO'Called twin. We have seen above 
how viccheda, break, was used as synonymous with abhinidhana, and 
we see now how viccheda itself is explained as yama. According to 
the Vajasaneyi Prati§akhya,' in wwds like rukmah, the k before in 
would be doubled, rukkmah ; then however the second k would become 
a nasal yama, rukk*mah. According to the terminology of ouf 
Prati§akhya the matter is presented in a somewhat different manner. 
Here km would not be a samyoga in the technical sense of the 
word, and thus would have no occasion for the doubling of 
Rather abhinidhana would have taken place here according to the rule 
after k which is however prevented by S. 405 or at least it is laid 
down there more accurately that letters of the first to the fourth groups 
become their yamas before letters of the fifth group, or, as it is said in 
the Atharvana Pratisakya (I, 99), that the disjunction (the commentary 
says vyavadhanam) by the yamas takes place. The result on the 
whole remains the same although exceptions are not wanting in isolated 
cases. It should be noticed that in usual doubling the first of the 


I Vajasan. Prati iv, 160. — antahpade' paficamah pafuamesn 
vicchidant. Comm, vicch^do yama tty annrthantaram* 
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two consonants is regarded as the result of the doubling (dviruktija),' 
but in the case of yamas the twin coming in later is considered the 
real twin, i. e, should be the disjoining sound between k and pu 

If this interpretation of the whole matter is right it must stand the 
test in each case, which however at first sight it does not seem to do 
everywhere. I cite only two instances which at first sight seem to be 
discordant. In Vajasaneyi Prati^akhya, I, 90 it is said that when a word 
actually ends in a spar§a, the contact between the active and the passive 
organs must be loosened towards the end. The commentary further adds 
that the next word begins with a new start. So far everything is under- 
standable, When however it is further said, yatha padader dviivatn 
bhavaiiy “so that the initial letter may be doubled, “ it becomes 
meaningless. On the contrary if no pause takes place, but the final 
and the initial letters form a saniyoga, dvitva or doubling can take place, 
under certain circumstances even the doubling of the initial letter, but 
not when there is a pause. Threfore there must be a mistake here and I 
think either a na should be inserted or, we should read anyatha 
padantasya padader va dvitvam bhavati,^ 

A second test lies in the verses which are cited as commentary to 
the Atharvam Pratifiakhya, Here is described how the letters of the first 
group k, c, t,p become letters of the second group, kh, ch, th, th, ph 
by assimilating the characteristics of jihvamutlya^ s, j, upadhtnatHya 
respectively ; they become letters of the third group, gj, d,d, b by means 
of gho§a or voice and by further assimilation of the second usman, i.e. 

become letters of the fourth group, gh^ jhy ^hy dhybh ; finally, through 
ghosa and nasalisation they become the letters of the fifth group, 'hy fly 
Py m. Then however the author warns us against a misunder- 
standing. It should not be thought that in the letters of the second 
and the fourth groups, i.e. the aspirates, actually a combination of two 
letters has taken place. In that case asamyoga, i.e. pause, would 
have set in, or krama or doubling would have followed if 
samyoga had taken place. This reduplicotion would have taken place 
in the case of the letters of the fourth group, for here h is at the basis j 
but not in the case of the letters of second group, for when, as here, 
the two letters coming together are sasthanas {c+Sy etc.), redupli- 
cation is prevented by III, 30. This seems to me to be the sense of this 


1 Vaj. Prat, iv, 97, Comm. 

2 Compare Professor Weber’s different reading, Indische Studien, 
iv, P* 127* 
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verse ; if however it is right, here loo emendation must be made 
through conjecture and it must be read saynyogas cet prasajyeta and 
karakah instead of kara,'^ 

If vve now look at the result of our investigation; we find that on all 
the points where Panini quotes &l<alya, the Sakala Prati^akya contains 
the view which is ascribed to ^akalya by Panini, while on the 
other side in the Pratisakhya, though many other grammarians or 
phoneticians have been quoted, Panini is never mentioned even by a 
single word. From this it follows, so far as I can judge, if there is no 
strong reason to the contrary, that Paninas work is later than the 
pratisakhya.^ 

Before I come to consider the objections raised by Professor Gold- 
stacker I should like to mention a fact, which; though in itself is no 
convincing argument, yet however deserves consideration, — that, so 
far as I know, all Indian writers, from the earliest to the modern times, 
whenever they mention the Prati^akhyas, never consider them to be 
recent or post-Paninic. Even the latest commentators of Panini who, 
certainly more than any other, thought Panini to be incomparable, 
did not hesitate to say that Panini has once used the expression udaya in 
VIII, 4, 67 (and indeed inangalartham), which is sufficiently well-known 
from the Pratisakhyas, and that this terminus technicus is synonymous 
with para. 

I shall here notice still another fact, which however is taken from 
a recent commentary and thus is not of more importance than we 
are inclined to attach to the traditional conviction of the scientific 
schools in India. In Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, i, S4> expression 
sosman is used to designate the aspirates. As this terminus technicus 
has not otherwise been used in this pratisakhya, the commentator 
wonders that it has been used at all and, among other reasons for it, 
says also that sosman is a terminus technicus of the Purvacaryas 
or the ancient teachers and it has been used out of reverence for them. 
This terminus technicus does not occur in Panini, neither in Katyayana s 

1 Compare Professor Whitney’s different reading in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, viii, pp. 34^» 77'^y 59^* 

2 The original work of iSakalya was certainly older than 
Panini, but in its present form, improved and perfected by Saunaka, 
the Pratisakhya may as well be later than Panini. According to 
to Geldner, iSakalya belonged to the age of the Yajurveda but Olden- 
berg was inclined to assign him to the end of the Brahmapa period. G. 
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Pratisakhya,fbut it is the usual expression used to designate the letters 
of the second and the fourth groups, i.e. the Mahapranas, in our 
Prati^akhya. 

Let us'now hear the two opposite arguments by which Professor 
Goldstiicker proposes to bring down our Pratisakhya from a pre-Panini- 
an to a post-Paninian period (p. 195). 

‘‘In now proceeding to state the reasons which induce me to look 
upon all Pratisakhya- Sutras; not only as posterior to Panini’s Grammar, 
but to Panini himself, and separated from him by at least several 
generations, 1 must, in the first place, point out the general fallacy 
which has led to the assumption that these works are anterior to Panini. 
It consists in applying the standard of the notion of grammar to both 
categories of works and having done this, in translating the result 
obtained, which is less favourable to the Pratisakhyas than to Panini's 
work, into categories of time — priority and posteriority. An analogous 
fallacy would be too apparent to require any remark, if it premised 
conclusions concerning the chronological relation of works of a totally 
different nature and character. It may assume, however, as it has 
done, a certain degree of plausibility, if it be applied to works of a 
similar category. 

“I must observe, therefore, in adverting to Professor Miiller’s own 
words, as quoted before, that the term vyakarana, grammar, though 
constantly and emphatically given to Panini^s work, has not been 
by any author within my knowledge to a Pratisakhya work.^ 
This circumstance, however, implies an important fact which must 
not be overlooked. Tradition from immemorial times, as every one 
knows, connects with the Veda a class of works which stand in the 
most intimate relation to it, the Vedahga works. One of them is the 
Vyakarana. The Pratisakhyas do not belong to them.^ Thus, 
tradition even in India — and on this kind of tradition probably the 
most squeamish critic vvill permit me to lay some stress*— does not 


1 I had very strongly given warning against calling the Pra« 
tisakhyas grammatical works ; Professor Goldstiicker however speaks 
(p. 103) of ^‘whole grammatical works, ancient and modern, written 
in verse , and explains in a footnote that thereby he understands 
the Kk-Pratisakhya and the PaninTya-lSiksa. 

2 “The Pratisakhyas are never called Vyakaranas,’' — History of 
Anc. Sanskrit Literature, p. 120. 
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rank amongst the most immediate offsprings of Vaidik literature, 
those works which apparently stand in the closest relation to it — which 
have no other object than that of treating of the Vaidik texts of the 
Samhitas ; — but it has canonised Panini’s Vyakarana, which, on the 
contrary, would seem to be concerned more with the language of 
common life than with that of the sacred hymns. Is it probable, let 
me ask, even at this early, stage, that tradition would have taken 
this course, if it had looked upon these Pratisakhyas as prior to the 
work of P^ini ?’' 

The reply to this is, that, the theory of six Vedangas in the 
sense of six books, of which Panini’s Grammar is one, rests on no 
ancient authority at all.^ Even if this was the case, the answer would 
have been simply this that the Pratisakhya never claims to be regarded 
among the Vedangas as Vyakarana, but as ^iksa. Thirdly, that our 
Pratisakhya has therein an advantage over most of the other Vedangas 
in that it definitely calls itself Vedanga or even arsa (revealed). The 
question had been raised in the ancient schools that the Sik^a 
or Varnasiksa, teaching of the alphabet, contains many defects 
and therefore cannot be regarded as perfect and revealed. The 
objections were based mainly on the fact that it teaches impossible 
things and contains contradictions. To raise such objections, be they 
real or imaginary, is a well-known artifice which serves to emphasise 
by a firm reply the perfection of the manual with greater vigour. 
The same artifice is found for example at the end of the eleventh 
patala where the krama and its rules are represented as established 
by reavealed authority. The expression apavada, condemnation, 
reproof occurs in both the passages and should also be taken in this 
sense in S. 826. After the ^iksa has been disparaged in this manner, 
the author continues (S. 827) : Quod non ! Such objections may be 
made to every manual, and our manual is a perfect, irreproachable, 
revealed Vedanga j '‘krtsnam ca veda-hgam anindyam ar%am'* 

We now come to the second objection. Occasional remarks to which 
Professor Goldstucker himself attaches no great importance, need not 
be touched. When for example in p. 208 he says that Saunaka 
cannot be the author of our PratiSakhya, because Panini quotes a 
Saunaka and yet the Pratisakhya is. later than Panini, the conclu- 
sion cannot be valid— there are too many suppositions in it. The 
initial verses of the Pratisakhya seem to myself to have been added 

I History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 109 et seq. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1927 
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later as I have often remarked, but the assertion that ^^aunaka is the 
author of the iSakala Pratisakhya is confirmed so unanimously in Indian 
tradition that we must have some reason first before we attribute this 
work to another author, We now therefore come to the second chief 
argument (p. 209). 

‘‘There is a grammatical work, in a hundred thousand slokas, called 
Sangraha whose author is Vyadi or Vyali, I know of no other gram- 
matical work bearing this name Saugraha, nor of any other celebrated 
grammarian named Vyadi. Both names, however, are not infrequently 
. met with in the grammatical literature. Vyadi is quoted several times 
in the Bk-Pratisakhya and there is no valid reason for doubting that 
he is there the same person as the author of the Sangraha. This same 
work and its author are sometimes alluded to in the illustrations 
which the commentaries give of the Sutras of Panini or the Varttikas 
of Katyayana ; and both, indeed, as I shall show hereafter, appear to 
have stood in a close relation to the Mahabhasya of Patailjali. We 
are, however, only concerned here with one instance with which 
Patafijali illustrates the second Varttika to PaninPs rule II, 3, 66. It 
is this : ‘beautiful indeed is Daksay ana's creation of the the 
^ Sangraha.' 

“From it we learn, then, in connection with the information we 
- already possess of the proper name of the author of the Sangraha, 
that Vyadi and Daksayana are one and the same grammatical 
authority. Dak^yana, however, is not only a descendant of Daksa 
but also of Daksi, at least in the third generation, while 
he may possibly have held a far more distant place in the lineage 
of this personage who is so often named in the ancient literature. For 
Panini, who defines the term yuvan as the son of a grandson or of a 
more remote degree in the lineage of a family chief, gives a rule in 

reference to this term, which the principal commentators illustrate by 
the name of Daksayana. 

'-If we now turn to Panini himself, we have it on the authority of 
Patanjah that his mother bore the name of Daksi. And Daksi, again, 
.s, on the evidence of all commentators on a rule of Panini, the female 
family-head of the progeny of Daksa, standing in the same relation- 
ship to Daksa as the male family chief Daksi ; she is, in other words, 
the oldest sister (vrddha) of the latter personage. Vyadi, therefore, 
was a near relation of Panini and Panini must have preceded him by 
at least two generations, 

"Now since the ^-Pratifekhya quotes Vya^i, 


as wc have seen, 
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on several occasions, and since the Pratisakhya of Katyayana is more 
recent than this work, I must leave it to the reader to determine how 
many generations must, in all probability, have separated Panini from 
the author of the Rk-Pratisakhya on the one hand, and from the 
author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya and the Varttikas on the 
Other " 

I do not at all wish to urge against this that till now at least three 
Vyadis and as many, if not still more, Sangrahas are known to exist.^ 

I think on the contrary that Patanjali's example, “beautiful is Daksa- 
yana’s creation of the Sahgraha,*^ refers to the lost Sangraha of the 
Grammarian Vyadi and also that Daksayana was the family name of 
Vya^i. Now, however, that Vyadi was at least the great-grandson of 
Daksa and that DaksI, the mother of Panini, was the daughter of 
the same Daksa and the grand-aunt of Vyadi, appears to me to be 
unproved. According to Panini, the gotra at all events begins with 
the grandson, and the Yuvans with the great grandson, and accord- 
ingly a son or a grandson of Daksa would be called Daksi, a great- 
grandson or a great great-grandson etc., however, Daksayana. But 
Panini himself now adds in IV, i, 163, that these great-great- grandson 
etc. are called Yuvan and thus have a pretension to the namt s 
formed by the Yuvan affixes only so long as an elder member of the 
family, be he father or elder brother, is alive. What happens 
when they are dead ? — Secondly, and this is more significant, 
to people who have a right only to the Gotra name, Yuvan name 
is applied when showing honour according to Panini, IV, i, 166, and 
thus in fact we find a daughter of Daksa called Dak^ayanT. Finally 
it is by no means apparent that, Daksi, the mother of Panini was 
the daughter of Daksa who was the ancestor of the Daksayanas.* 

As Vyadi’s Sangraha was known already in the time of Patafijali 
only in a fragmentary condition,® we cannot arrive at any decision 

1 See Aufrecht, Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, s. v. 

2 See Bohtlingk and Roth, s. v. Daksayana. 

3 This follows from a passage of Bhartrhari's Vakyapadlya or 
Vakyapradipa, for both the names are right, which Pandit Taranatha 
quotes in his edition of the Siddhantakaumudf, vol. II, p, 2 ; and 
still more from the commentary of Punyaraja and Helaraja. The verses 
of the Vakyapadlya are : 
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about the connection of this work with the grammar of Paninu Pandit 
TSranatha quotes from Somadeva, as if Panini and Vyadi were school* 
fellows, and as if Vyadi had written the Sahgraha to prove the 
correctness of the Sutras and the Varttikas. Unfortunately he does 
not mention the passage from Somadeva, and so far as we know, 
Somadeva says only this that Katyayana Vararuci was such a 
wonderful child that even in his boyhood he knew the Pratisakhya by 
heart which he had heard from Vyadi.^ Though we cannot decide 
whether the author of the Sangraha was the same Vyadi who is 
quoted in our Pratisakhya among the most important authorities 
on ^iksa, yet we are at all events fully justified in concluding that if 
Vya<Ji the author of the Sangraha lived at a much later period than 
Panini, it is impossible that he should have been the same Vyadi who 
is quoted in the Pratisakhya. 

Bata Krishna Ghosh 


I 

l^extract from the commentary says still more clearly: 

^ fJntrtmrgqsrgT. vmm 

, Compare what "Pandit 
T^anatha says about the whole passage with Professor Goldstiicker’s 
Panini, p. 237 et. seq., and specially wdth Professor Stentzler’s valuable 
remarks in Indische Stedien, v. 447. 

I History of Anc, Sanskrit Literature, p. 241. 
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Harsa Siladitya: a revised study 

A less gifted and less qualified personality than either Asoka or 
A kbar, Harsavardhana Siladitya of the Puspabhuti dynasty was not 
less fortunate than either of them in finding out a place in History 
in equally brilliant relief that gives glorious distinctiveness to a 
character against a comparatively darker back-ground. With a 
poet-historian like Bana in his court, with an envoy from China gifted 
with a keen religious fervour coupled with an historical outlook un- 
equalled in that age, and with a series of coins and inscriptions of his 
own and also of other contemporary rulers and dynasties to speak in 
his favour, Harsa has left behind him a name uttered in the same breath 
with the best and noblest monarchs of India. He is never a neglected 
character of History — rather there is already the fear of the swing 
of the penduium to the opposite direction. Harsa is undoubtedly 
an interesting and important study — as a king and as a ruler, as a 
conqueror and as a patron of learning ; but it is really to be doubted 
if he had that lofty idealism of A^oka or the majestic personality of 
Akbar. Yet he is often ranked with ASoka or called the 
“Akbar of Hindu India^’ and why ? Without belittling the 
historical position he holds, it must be admitted that it is the abun- 
dance of the historical material of his reign that has, to a great ex- 
tent, given him this importance. Literature regarding his life and 
reign are daily growing and the sources of information are being 
carefully sifted; still the account of his reign has not been settled 
beyond doubt and there is yet room for discussion. That is the excuse 
for this paper. 

In this short monograph I propose to deal with three points of 
Harsa's reign — 

(1) Harsa^s accession to the throne 

(2) His conquests and the extension of his empire 

{3) The fate of his empire immediately after his death. 

These thtw points practically comprise the whole political career 
of Har§a and I propose to subject each of them to a revised critical 
discussion on the strength of the available evidences. They have 
again and again been discussed by competent scholars, and different 
conclusions arrived at quite independently. I have tried to take all 
these evidences and conclusions into consideration and arrive at my 
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own ; they may tally here with one scholar and differ there with an- 
other ; in both cases I offer apology, 

I Harsa!s accession to the throfie 

Rajyavardhana was the eldest son of Prabhakaravardhana and 
on him devolved the onerous task of royal duties in the old age of 
his father who thought it prudent to send Rajya ‘‘attended by ancient 
advisors and devoted feudatories^’ against the second attack of the 
Hunas. While he was busy fighting with the enemies away from 
the capital, the old king Prabhakaravardhana died. He returned 
to the capital only on Harsa’s earnest request but in his overwhelm- 
ing grief wished to renounce the world and abdicate in favour of 
Harsa. Just at this psychological moment arrived that fatal news 
of the defeat and murder of Grahavarman Maukhari, the husband 
of their sister RajyaSiT, by Devagupta of Malava, and also of the im- 
prisonment of the sister at Kanoj. Enraged at this humiliation, Rajya 
at once marched against the king of Malava with his cousin Bhandi, 
leaving Harsa behind to look after the affairs of the State. Some time 
after, news arrived that he had easily conquered and put to death the 
king of Malava but had himself been treacherously murdered by the 
Gau^a king on his way back.^ This is the prelude to*, the story of 
Harm’s aceession to the throne. 

After the death of Rajyavardhana it was rational that Har§a should 
ascend the throne— Rajya having left no son, Bana states that 
as soon as he heard the news of his brother's tragic end, ‘his fiery 
spirit blazed forth in a storm of sorrow augmented by flashes of 
furious wrath’ and in his violent angry mood he cursed the people 
of Gauda and admonished the hgnoble wretch,’ the Gauda king 
^a§ahka. Senapati Siinhanada thereupon made a long speech about 
the future policy the king should follow and the steps he should take 
to punish the Gauda king, Harsa listened to his utterances and 
promised to march at once against the ‘wicked Gauda king’ and ac- 
cordingly gave orders. ^ It should be noticed here that Bana makes 
no spectiU mention of Harsa’s accession to the throne and there was 
obviously no reason to do so; for after the death of the elder brother, 

1 In my paper on the “Maukharis of Kanoj”, the matter 
has been discussed In detail. 

2 Cowell and Thomas, Harsacarita, pp. 178-195. 
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Harsa must have ascended the throne, and the acceptance of th6 
hereditary crown was certainly automatical. 

Now to consult our second authority. Yuan Chwang states that 
after the death of Rajyavardhana, the country became desolate. 
With the great minister ‘Po-ni’ at their head, the people wished to in- 
stall Harsa on the throne. But Harsa expressed some hesitation 
and was unwilling to accept the crown. The matter was, therefore, 
referred to the Bodhisattva Avalokite§vara, like the Greeks referring, 
on similar occasions, to their oracles at Delphi or Amphipolis. An 
answer was readily found. The Bodhisattva asked him to be the 
ruler but not to ascend the ‘lion throne^, nor to call himself ‘Maha- 
raja’. Having received these instructions he departed and assumed 
the royal office. He called himself ‘Kumara* and his title was 
Siladitya’ ^ It should, however, be remembered that Yuan Cliwang^s 
record is connected not with Thane^vara but with Kanoj. He 
speaks nothing of Harsa or his family when he visited ThaneSvara : 
whereas Bana's Harsacarita has nothing to do with Kanoj, the 
whole story having connection with Thanesvara. We know 
that Bana’s record comes abruptly to an end when Harsa had 
rescued Rajyasrl from burning herself by jumping into a funeral 
pyre. It would not, therefore, be unreasonable to infer that Bana 
related that part of Harsa’s life and career which is connected with 
Thanesvara i.e. the early part. That is why the poet-laureate*s record 
is silent about the subsequent ^career of the king. We can have a 
glimpse in Yuan Chwang’s record of that part of his life in which 
Harsa had settled himself at Kanoj, once the capital of the Maukhari 
dynasty, to which Grahavarman, the husband of Rajyasrl belonged. 

The apparently conflicting statements of Bana and Yuan Chawng 
about Harsa’s accession and succession to the throne had given rise 
to conflicting theories among scholars. Almost all of them are of 
opinion that Harsa was at first reluctant* to accept the crown and that 
it was after considerable hesitation that he was persuaded to do so. 
Smith suggests that the minister Bhandi was the man to lead the 
persuasion. But according to the Harsacarita, the minister in ques- 
tion was Simhanada (not Bhandi) who made an impressive speech 
on the receipt of the news of R%a's death and he might possibly be 


I Beal, Si-yu-ki, voL I, pp. 2i2f. ; Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. 

I. P. 343. 
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instrumental in persuading (if persuasion was at all required) Harsa 
to accept the crown. But the question remains if Harsa was really 
reluctant to accept the crown, and if he was, why ? 

Smith thinks that Harsa's early acceptance of the monastic life 
was perhaps responsible for his reluctance. Mr. Panikkar thinks that 
Harsa perhaps feared the responsibility of kingship in view of the 
fact that the feudatories were ‘refractory and rebellious' and perhaps 
that Rajya had left an issue. As regards Smith's view we can with 
all certainty affirm that Harsa came of a dynasty devoted to Siva 
and Surya and he himself was a devotee of ^iva. He became inclined 
to Buddhism only after Yuan Chwang's visit to his court before which 
there is no evidence of his acceptance of the Buddhist creed or even 
of his inclination to that religion. Moreover, we have the conclu- 
sive evidence of the Banskhera Inscription of the gth year of his reign 
which mentions Harsa as a ‘Parama-mahesvara'. Bana also states 
that when Harsa started on his 'digvijaj'a’ from Thane§vara, he 
first of all, “with deep devotion offered worship to the adorable 
Nllalohita''^ Panikkar *s statement can also hardly be relied on. We 
have no evidence of Harsa's feudatories being refractory and rebellious; 
rather we have the evidence of Bana that he was a popular prince; 
nor can we think that Harsa was afraid of the responsibility of the 
duties of the throne to which he had accustomed himself from his 
early youth* We have seen that during the absence of Rajyavardhana 
from the capital, he was entrusted with the discharge of royal duties. 
Of Rajya's having left any issue, there is not a single piece of evi- 
dence. We are not even sure if he at all married. 

The episode in the Harsacarita of the ‘Goddess of Royal Pros- 
perity (Rajalaksmi) taking Harsa in her arms and forcing him to 
mount the throne' is a poetical interpretation of Harsa's acceptance 
of the crown.^ Such poetic mannerisms are abundant in ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions and literature; and this fact has nothing to do 
with the Avalokite^vara episode in Yuan Chwang. There can, in 
fact, be no question of replacement of Avalokitesvara by the Raja- 
laksmi in the Harsacarita,^ or vice versa. 

We have seen that Bana's record’ connects Harsa only with 


1 Virachayya paramabhaktya Bhagavato Nlla-lohilasyarcam." 
Cowell and Thomas, Harsacarita. 

2 R* K* Mookerjec, Harsa, p. 20. 
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Thanesvara and it is evident from the same source that Harsa was 
experienced in the duties of the State and the officers of the court 
were all faithful to him • and if we follow the narrative closely we can 
see that Harsa was automatically raised to the throne by his courtiers 
immediately after Rajyavardhana’s death. 

It is only in Yuan Chwang that we meet with any reference to 
Harsa's hesitation to accept the crown. Yuan Chwang’s record, it 
has already been remarked, refers to Kanoj and not to Thane§vara. 
So it is probable that the hesitation on the part of Harsa was expressed 
with regard to the throne of Kaiioj that had fallen vacant after the 
death of Grab avar man, the husband of Rajyasrl.^ It is stated in the 
*‘Fangchi/' a Chinese work, that ^Harsa administered the Government 
in conjunction with his widowed sister.'® This widowed sister was, 
without doubt, RajyaSrl. Rajyasri, according to Hindu law of inheritance, 
could not have any claim to the throne of Thanesvara and therefore 
it is not possible to conjecture that Harsa ruled conjointly with 
Rajyasri in Thanesvara. It was the throne of Kanoj to which Rajya- 
sri had a legitimate claim through her husband. But she herself 
was not willing to mount the throne and administer the government. 
Rather she had already expressed her wish to join the Buddhist 
order and become a nun, from which she was dissuaded only by the 
ardent requests of Harsa. The first man to whom then RajyaSri could 
turn to administer the government of Kanoj in her name was naturally 
Harsa, h^^brother and king of Thanesvara. It was also natural that 
Harsa would first hesitate to accept such a proposal, even though 
coming as it did from his sister. It meant the shouldering of a serious 
responsibility, — the responsibility of runnings an additional machi- 
nery of government. Hesitation was, therefore, sincere t but wheif 
the Avalokitesvara spoke, he had no way out than to accept. He there- 
fore became regent and began to rule in the name of Rajyasri. 
But he was, according to the Buddhist oracle, the Kum^a 
l^iladitya of Kanoj. Henceforth, Harsa Siladitya began to hold his 
court at Kanoj which he made the capital of the joint empire 
of the Puspabhutis and the Maukharis. Harsa had reasons probably, 
for preferring Kanoj (not Thanesvara) where the capital should 
have been transferred. His extensive conquests were to lie more 

1 The suggestion was first made by C. V, Vaidya, History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India, pp. 7*9* 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 345* 

DECEMBER, 19^7 
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towards the east than to the west and Kanoj from that point of view 
was more centrally and advantageously situated than ThaneSvara, 
a place more exposed to outside attack. 

2 His conquests and the extension of his empire 

Regarding this point, scholars have ranged into two camps. 
One school is of opinion that Harsa conquered almost the whole 
of Northern India barring only the North Western Provinces 
and that he was the last great North Indian emperor of Hindu 
India. This view has been upheld by C- V. Vaidya, V. A. 
Smith, Panikkar and others. Another view is that Harsa was 
king only of Mid-India, i. e., his kingdom extended from 
the districts adjoining ThaneiSvara to Magadha and that he was 
not the last great North Indian emperor. The propounder 
of this view is Dr, R, C, Majumdar, Without belonging to either 
of the camps, let us proceed to examine our evidences on the 
point and try to arrive at a conclusion. 

Harsa was furious at the receipt of the news of his brother’s 
death. He promised retaliation and immediately asked one of his 
ministers, Avanti by name, to make a proclamation that all kings 
*as far as the Orient hill, as far as Suvela, as far as the Western 
mount, as far as Gandhamadana' 'must prepare their hand to give 
tribute or grasp swords’; ‘they must bend their heads or their bows,’ 
He then started on his expedition against ^a^ahka. 

On his way he met in his camp Hamsabeg who had been deputed 
by Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa^ to make an alliance with 
Harsa. The alliance was readily accepted and was much valued by 
both the parties. The kingdom of Kamarupa adjoined ^asanka’s 
dominions in the east and it was natural that Bhaskaravarman would 
watch with suspense the growing power of the Gauda king. He 
therefore allied himself with Harsa, the confirmed enemy of ^aJafika, 
and Harsa too valued the alliance, for he thought that they would 
then be able to press the enemy hard from both the rears. Soon 
after the alliance was effected, he met Bhandi ‘returning loaded with 
spoil and bringing the Malava troops prisoner.' Bhandi announced 
that Rajya^rl had somehow made her escape from the prison-house 
and had fled somewhere in the Vindhya forest. Harsa then sent 
Bhandi against the Gauda king and himself went to find Rajy^ri 
out, whom he was able to save when she was about to plunge 
herself into the funeral pyre. With Raj)ra^, Hari^a returned to 
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the camp. The narrative of Bana suddenly stops here and we know 
almost nothing about what occurred next, nor are we informed about 
Harsa^s further action or Bhandi's exploits against the Gauda king who 
was their first concern. We have, therefore, to look to other evidences 
for our information on this point, 

A stone seal-matrix of Sa^ahka has been found at Rhotashgarh in 
South Magadha,' which speaks of him as a *Mahasamanta/ It proves 
that ^a§ahka was a feudatory and not an independent king when 
the seal was inscribed. Unfortunately, the date of the seal is not 
given. But the Ganjam Copper-plate Inscription^ (619-20 A.D.) refers 
to Sasahka as exercising his authority over ^Samantas’ or vassal kings 
and he is represented as ‘Maharajadhiraja Sasanka’. The Nidhanpur 
Copper plate Inscription of Bhaskaravarman® was issued from Kar^a* 
suvarna which may go to prove that Karnasuvarna was for some 
time at least under the suzerainty of Bhaskaravarman. We should 
note on the evidence of Bana and Yuan Chwang that ^adanka, when 
he killed Rajyavardhana, was the king of Gauda (Gaudadhipa) and 
Karnasuvarna, From these evidences at hand it is permissable to 
deduce that l^aSahka was at first an independent king, (He is ex- 
plicitly mentioned as Gaudadhipa by Bana when he killed Rajyavar 
dhana. The way in which he is mentioned in the Harsacarita cannot 
in any way be taken to mean that he was then a subordinate 
feudatory, either of the Puspabhutis or the Guptas of Malava, for 
whom it was then impossible to extend their power up to Gau4d)i 
He was afterwards defeated by the the combined forces of Bbaniji and 
Bhaskaravarman and probably it was then that the Rhotasl^arh seal 
was inscribed which speaks of him as a ‘Mahasamanta.* But some time 
before 619-20 A.D, he must have thrown off the yoke of vassalage 
and become an independent king, ‘Maharajadhiraja ^aSahka*. Dur- 
ing this period of vassalage Karnasuvarna was probably for a time 
under the suzerainty of the Kamarupa king. It was possible, only 
after the death of ^a§ahka, for Har§a to extend his power to the 
C^njam region as we shall see later on. 

As for the remaining part of Har§a's account we have got no 
direct evidence. We only get incidental references from inscriptions 
of^other kings and princes from which no connected history can be 

1 Corpus Ins. Ind., vol. Ill, pp. 283-84. 

2 Ep. Ind., vol. VI, p. 143. 

3 Ep. Ind,, vol, XII, p. 73. 
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formulated. Yuan Chwang states that Harsa iSiladitya ‘‘waged in- 
cessant warfare until in six years he had fought the ‘Five Indias* 
and then for thirty years the king enjoyed peace and good Govern- 
ment.” But the pilgrim^s account is not warranted by facts. We 
have reference to his wars with the Valabhi king Dhruvasena II 
(Dhruvabhatta) and the Calukya king Pulakesin II. The dates of 
these wars are not known, nor can we determine with any amount 
of certainty whether the fight with the Valabhis occurred earlier or 
the war with the Calukyas. 

A slight reminiscence of the fight with the Valabhi king is men- 
tioned in the Nausari Copper-plate grant of Broach^ which supplies 
the most important information that Dadda II (629-641 A.D.) 
‘gave protection to the lord of Valabhi when the latter had been 
defeated by the great lord or Paramesvara, the illustrious Harsadeva". 
The defeated Valabhi king was Tu-lu-p*0“po-t*a or Dhruvabhatta as 
stated by Yuan Chwang. The Valabhi king, contemporary of Dadda 
11 of Broach, was Dhruvasena II, so that Dhruvabhatta was only 
another name of the same monarch. The pilgrim further states 
that he was the son-in-law of Siladitya reigning at Kanoj, and nephew 
of Siladitya, a former king of Molapo who ruled 60 years before the 
pilgrim s visit to the country, ® After his defeat Dhruva- 
bhatta perhaps sued for peace which was granted and was further 
cemented by Harsa's giving in marriage his daughter to the defeated 
king. Mo-la-po is Western Malava and Siladitya of Mo-la-po has been 
rightly identified by Mon. Sylvain Levi with ^iladitya Dharmaditya 
of Valabhi whose nephew Dhruvasena II happend to be. The war with 
the Valabhis must have occurred before 640 A.D. when Yuan Chwang 
visited the country. 

Dr.-R. C. Majumdar remarks about Harsa’s relation with Valabhi : 
"There^ does not seem to be adequate reason for the assumption that 
Valabhi was a feudatory state under Harsa ”» There is, it is true, 

evidence of the Valabhi kingdom being a direct dependency of 
Harsa or of the latter’s having any direct control over the former. 

ut this much is certain that Harsa overpowered and subdued the 
lord of Valabhi (SriHarsa-devabhi-bhuta-Valabhipati). Dr. Majum- 


1 JBBRAS., vol, XVI, p. I ; Ind. Antiq., vol. XIII, 1874. 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. II, pp. 246!. 

3 JBORS., 1923, Harsa— A critical study. 
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dar argues that the Valabhi king regained his power with the help 
of Dadda II and as an independent chieftain he "married the daught^ 
of Harsa"’ and attended the religious assembly of his father-in-law. 
The passage — Tarame^vara-SrlHarsadevabhibhuta-Valabhipati-pati (ri) 
tranopojata ... ... ... yaso-vitanah SriDaddah’-- has 

been translated as ^‘Dadda who had acquired renown by rescuing 
the king of Valabhi who had been overpowered by Harsadeva.” 
Accepting the translation as it stands, does it show that ‘'the Valabhi 
king was defeated by Harsa but regained his power with the help 
of Dadda?” The passage only means that the Valabhi king was 
overpowered or subdued by Harsa but was rescued or given protec- 
tion by Dadda who by this generous act acquired fame. There is 
no reference to the Valabhi king regaining his power. He 
might have continued to rule as an independent king but 
Harsa^s suzerainty must have been recognised and his power feared 
by him. And so long as Harsa lived, the Valabhi king continued 
to rule as a subordinate ally. It was only after Harsa’s death that 
Dhruvasena's successor Dharasena IV at once assumed imperial titles 
and became Maharajadhiraja Cakravartin. This is also to be evi* 
denced in his change of religion which must have been effected by 
the influence of Harsa. His attendance at the religious festival of 
Harsa along with eighteen other subordinate allies was not merely 
as the son-in-law of Harsa as it is difficult to ignore that there was 
^Iso an element of obligation in it. During the quinquennial assembly 
we know that the Valabhi king was employed to guard the 'Arena 
of Charity' at the west of the confluence, while the other most devoted 
feudatory^ the king of Assam, was employed on the south side of 
the Yamuna. 

vX But what motive possibly led Harsa to make war with the Valabhi 
king ? Harsa was actuated probably by one of the most important 
political motives which influenced the policy of the Northern and 
Sou then paramount sovereigns. It was the Narbada frontier problem. 
The problem presented itself as early as the time of the Imperial 
Guptas who tried to solve it either by matrimonial alliances or by 
conquest. The same problem confronted Harsa, The Calukyas 
were at this time the paramount power in Southern India and were 
seeking every opportunity to push towards Northern India, either 
through the Narbada frontier or the Mahanad! valley. Harsa pro- 
bably foresaw the situation and hastened to conquer the Valabhi king 
who might stand as a bar to the advancement of tlhe Calukya power. 
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There is no record to show how far he was successful in his policy. 
The Narbada frontier continued throughout the Muhammadan 
period to be an important problem and in the time of the Peswas 
of the i8th century, it became a vital problem. 

No record preserves for us any reference to any other direct 
struggle and conquest in Northern India by Harsa. But from Bana, 
Yuan Chwang and other epigraphic records we can have a glimpse of 
his extension of power in India intra-Vindhyas, It is well to begin 
by mentioning the countries under his direct rule as outlined by 
certain evidences. 

It is ftrtain on the authority of Bana that Harsa ruled over 
ThaneSvara and some districts around. Yuan Chwang states that he 
ruled over Kanoj and the adjoining districts. The references and 
findspots of the Banskhera and Madhuvan records and the coins of 
his family prove that he had direct dominance over Ahichatra 
and Srayasti (Rohilkhand and Saheth-Maheth). His direct domi- 
nance must have also included Prayaga and Magadha, as is 
evidenced from Yuan Chwang^s description of the religious festival 
and also from the Chinese envoy who describes him as the **king of 
Magadha. We can, therefore, safely conclude that the whole Gangetic 
valley from Thane§vara to Magadha was under the direct control of Harsa. 

What relation the adjacent countries surrounding this direct dominion 
had with Harsa, we cannot exactly ascertain. The only evidence 
on the point is Yuan Chwang, supplemented here and there by Banav 
And Yuan Chwang, to our utter regret, is almost everywhere silent 
on the point His silence has often been construed as significant, and 
there are scholars who think that the country or kingdom, about whose 
political relation with Harsa ^iladitya the Chinese pilgrim is silent, 
must have been independent of the royal patron. Judging from 
this point of view, Magadha, ^ravastl and even Thanefivar fall 
outside the dominions of Harsa. But other evidences have 
proved that they are not so. Had not these evidences been at our 
disposal, we could have jumped to a contrary conclusion, but that 
would have been a logical fallacy. With regard to some 
mg oms, the^ pilgrim does not fail to give us an account of the 

particular political relation which they bear to the emperor at Kanoj; 

m such cases a definite conclusion can safely be arrived at, but where 

no such mention is made, we can arrive at no decision for or against, 

particularly when we think that Yuan Chwang’s is no political record 

IS only an itinerary with a stress on Indian Buddhism during his 
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time. It would not, therefore, be advisable to conclude anything from 
that point of view. 

Of the kingdoms during Harsa^s time, Yuan Chwang is our best 
guide. I therefore propose to consider one by one the kingdoms 
recorded by him and try to find out what was their exact political 
status from the data incidentally supplied by the pilgrim and 
other evidences, 

1 Lampa (Lam^p'o) — With Lampa, Yuan Chwang reached the 
territory which he, like others before and after his time, calls India, Re- 
garding the political position of this country when he visited it (i.e. 
during the period of Harsa’s reign) he says, ^For several centuries 
the native dynasty had ceased to exist, great families fought for pre- 
eminence and the State had recently become a dependency of Kapis.* 

2 Nagar (modern Jalalabad) — ‘There was no king and the state 
was a province of Kapis.’ 

3 Gandhara — *The royal family was extinct and the country 
was subject to Kapis.' 

We thus see that Kapis was an important kingdom on the frontier 
and comprised at least three subordinate principalities — Lampaka, 
Nagara and Gandhara. From what Yuan Chwang relates of Kapis 
and her dependencies it seems to be certain that Kapis was an in- 
dependent kingdom and had nothing to do whatsoever with Har^. 

4 Taksa§ila — 'The chiefs were in a state of open feud, the royal 
family being extinguished; the country had formerly been subject to 
Kapis but now it was a dependency of Kasmir.' 

5 Sitnhapura — ‘There was no king and the country was a depen- 
dency of Kafiniir.^ 

6 Urasa (Wa-la-shih; modern Hazara)— 'Tbare was no ruler and 
the country was a dependency of KaSmir,’ 

7 Parnotsa (Pan-nu-ts’o ; modern Punch)— ‘The country was a de- 
pendency of Kaimir/ 

8 Rajapura — had no sovereign of its own and was subject to 
Kafimir/ 

We thus see that Kasmir was anotiier important kingdom in 
Northern India and exercised suzerainty over at least five outlying 
states. From the description of the royal reception and honour 
-which was accorded to the pilgrim it seems that the king was a 
powerful one. Neither the "Records" nor the “Life”, unfortunately, 
gives the name of the king who so hospitably entertained the pilgrim. 
But the Rajatarangi^l helps us to ascertain the identity of the king who 
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was Durlabhavardhana (i.e. To-lo-pofo-ta-na), the founder of the Kar- 
kota dynasty, who is said to have come to the throne in 3677 of the 
Laukika era-*6oi A.D, and ruled for 36 years. Our pilgrim too states 
that the kings of Ka^mlr were protected by a dragon whose name 
was Karkotaka and by whose help the dynasty rose into prominence. 
From what we know of this dynasty we can safely conclude that 
Kasmir remained quite independent of the king of Mid-India. 

But even admitting this, we cannot deny that Kasmir had to 
bear, at least for once, the brunt of Harsa's iqvading army. For we 
are informed that Harsa ^iladitya invaded KaSmir a few years after 
Yuan Chwang's visit and carried off the tooth-relic. (Watters, vol. I, 
p. 279). Of Harsa's rule in Kasmir we can perhaps glean a faint 
allusion also in the Rajatararigini (ch, II, v, 7)— where it is said : ‘*Idam 
svabhedabidhuram IfarsadlnRm dharabhujam, Karncit kalam abhud 
bhojyam tatah prabhrti-mandalam.'' Mention is made here of Harsa 
who, presumably, is identical with our Harsa iSiladitya. The reason 
for this assumption is that in the history of Kasmir mention is 
made of only another Harsa who belonged to the later part 
of the I 2 th century and had, evidently, nothing to do with this 
Har^ who, as Kalhana informs us, came to rule in Kasmir after 
Mihirakula had lived and died. Kalhana states that Kasmir was 
then divided by internecine quarrels and later on came under their rule 
of Har^ and others for some time, It is not, therefore, improbable 
that Kaamir, for once at least, had bent her knees before the great 
king of Mid-India. 

9 Jalandhara (She-lan-ta-Io) — The next important kingdom about 
which the pilgrim writes anything is Jalandhara. <A former king 
of this country had been a patron of non-Buddhistic systems; after- 
wards he met an arhat and learning Buddhism from him became a 
real believer. Thereupon the of Mid-India appreciating his 

sincere faith gave him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism 
in all India.” The king of Mid-India during this time could not 
e any other person than Harsa and the passage just quoted shows 
that he had, evidently, some control over that kingdom, *A former 
king’ in the passage should not necessarily mean that he lived and 
di^ long ago. Leaving Jalandhara the pilgrim visited ku-lu-to, 

. ^ ** ^ o-li-ye-ta-lo (Paryatra) and Mathura^ but no mention 

ma e of their political status and relation. We are not therefore, 
entitled to conclude anything from this. But next the pilgrim came 
to Tkan^ara, the Pufpabhati capital, but there too he does not 
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mention the name of any king nor speaks anything of its political 
relations, yet Thane§vara, as we know from other sources, was un- 
doubtedly under the direct rule of Harsa. Srughna is next men- 
tioned but here too the pilgrim does not seem to supply us with 
any positive infonmtion. The king of the next place of visit i.e. 
Matipura (Mo-ti-pu-lo) was of the ^udra stock, and *did not believe 
in Buddhism and worshipped the Devas'. This kingdom could not 
possibly lie outside the direct suzerainty of Harsa, for we have 
already ascertained that his kingdom extended at least from 
Thanesvara in the west to Magadha in the east. The mention 
of a king in Matipur^ therefore, proves one itnportant point, viz, 
that even within the jurisdiction of Harsa's direct suzerainty 
subordinate feudatories were allowed to rule as kings, independent 
in their internal affairs. And when we apply this case of 
the king of Matipur to Wu-ti-to or Udito king of Jalandhar^ we 
are naturally inclined to believe that Jalandhar, though it had 
its own king, was but a feudatory kingdom within the direct 
control of Harsa. This conclusion of ours can also be borne out by 
an independent evidence. According to the *‘Life,^^ the pilgrim 
revisited Jalandhar on his way back home. The king Udito 
was entrusted by Harsa Siladitya to lead his revered guest 
from Magadha to the frontier on his way back to China. After six 
months of leisurely progress the king was able to complete his task 
and * brought his sovereign's guest in safety to Jalandhar/ 

10 Alnchatra (Ngo-hi-clVi-ta-lo) — No king is mentioned but we 
know from epigraphical sources that Ahichatra formed a *bhukti* 
or province under the direct suzereinty of Harsa ^iladitya. 

11 Kapitha or Sahkasya — This was situated close to Kanoj, the 
royal capital, and according to archaeological evidences, was within 
the jurisdiction of Harsa 

12 Kanyakubja or Kanoj — This was the royal capital where Harsa- 
vardhana became king with the title Rajaputra and the style ^iladitya. 

13 Ayodhya (A-yu-t' 4 ) — Nothing particular can be known about 
the relation, but presumbly, it must have been under Harsa*s direct 
control. 

14 Ayamukha (A-ye-Mu-ka) — Nothing is known about its political 
relation but it would be folly to argue from pilgrim’s silence that 
it did not lay within Harsavardhana’s direct suzerainty. 

15 Prayaga — Yuan Chwang speaks nothing about its political re- 
lation, but from the account he gives of the great religious festival 

I. H, Q., DECEMBER, I927 IS 
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and the description bow king ^iladitya acted on the occasion, it 
seems that Prayaga or Allahabad was one of the big centres of Harsa’s 
extensive dominion. 

16 Kosambl — It was Situated very close to Prayaga and though 
Yuan Chwang furnishes us with no particular information as to its 
political relation, it will not at all be hazardous if we take it for 
granted that these adjacent kingdoms were the direct dependencies 
of Harsavardhana Siladitya. 

17 ^ravastl — Yuan Chwang is silent about its contemporary poli- 
tical relation, but from epigrapbic sources we know that ^ravastl, 
like Ahichatra, formed a bhukti or a province within the direct de- 
pendencies of Harsavardhana Siladitya. 

18 Kapilavastu — Very close to iSravastl and presumably within 
the dominions of Har^. 

19 Ramagrama — Ramagama, the abode of the Koliyas, was a 
deserted and depopulated city when the pilgrim visited it. No men- 
tion is made of its political relations. 

20 Kusinagara — Here too the pilgrim is silent about the political 
condition of the place of the Buddha's Parinirvana. 

21 Varanasi— It was a capital city where Buddhism flourished 
Httle» Neither Varanasi, nor Vaisali, the place next visited by the pilgrim, 
has any rec(^d of its political relation with the king of Mid-India, 

22 Nep^-^The next important country visited by the pilgrim 

IS Nepal,regardidg the political condition of which Yuan Chwang writes, 
‘‘The kings of Nepal were K^triya Licchavis, and they were eminent 
scholars and faithful Buddhists. A recent king whose name is 
given as Ang-shu-fa-ma or Arpsuvamma had com- 

posed a treatise on Etymology,- We may sincerely doubt with 
Thomas Watters (Yuan Chwang, vol. II, p, 84) whether Yuan Chwang 
had really personally visited Nepal, and on that score he might have 
possibly been misinformed about the exact date of the death of 
Aip&varman. ‘A recent king' need not necessarily be taken to mean 
a king who had lived and ruled long ago, nor does it even preclude 

possibility of his (Apisuvarman's) being contemporaneous with 
arsa. As for Harsa Siladiyas relation with Nepal, there is a 
of opinion. Mon. Sylvain Levi and Mon. Ettinghauseo and 
wiA them Dr. R. C. Majumdar are of opinion* that the king of Mid- 

I Syhrain L^vi, Journal Asiatique, 1894; Ettinghausen, Harsa- 
vafiHiaiia ; R. C. fifajumdari Har§a— A critical study. 
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India could not have extended his power as far as Nepal, nor had he any 
direct or indirect control over that kingdom. Now, the Nepalese Vamfe- 
vali mentions one Amsuvarman who ruled in Kali era 3000=101 B.C. It 
should be noted here that the Vanisavall mentions no other AmSu- 
varman. It is, therefore, admissible that Yuan Chwang’s AtnSurar- 
man and Amsuvarman of the Vamsavall are identical. The difficulty 
is that the Vamsavali era gives what is corresponding to lOI 
B.c. But the evidence of the Vamsavali with regard to dates can 
hardly be relied on. According to Yuan Chwang, Amsuvarman should 
be placed between 600-650 A.D. Now again, we have Sanskrit in- 
scriptions in Nepal of one Amsuvarman who is ideiUical with 
the Amsuvarman of the Vamsavali and Yuan Chwang. The dates 
referred to in the inscription are samvat 34, 39 > 45 * What 

particular era do these dates refer to ? Mon. L^vi thinks that these 
dates refer to some local or Tibetan era. But the late Dr. Bhaga- 
wanlal Indraji was definitely of opinion^ that the era used by 
Amsuvarman and other kings of the Thakuri dynasty could be no 
other than the Harsa era which had been current in Northern 

India during the 7th and the 8th centuries A, C. In the time 
of Alberuni the area was limited to Mathura and Kanoj. 
According to the Vamsavali, Amsuvarman was the first king of a 
new dynasty, and the epigraphic records seem to corroborate this 
evidence. Just a few years before Amsuvarman, the VamsSvali 
states, Vikramajit, the most powerful king of Northern India, estab- 
lished a new era in his own country and came to introduce it in 
Nepal. This is the second mention, in the VatnSavall, of the coming 
of Vikramajit to Nepal. The Vamsavali legend must have confused 
this invader of Nepal with the founder of the Gupta era and given 
him the significant and general title of Vikramajit. This Vikramajit 
must naturally be taken to mean Harsa who founded a new era and 
who was the most powerful sovereign of Northern India at that time. 
In the earlier inscriptions of Nepal, the Gupta samvat had regularly 
been used, as has been demonstrated by Fleet. But there is a sudden 
change in the era used by Amsuvarman and that era was a 
recent one. The newly introduced era could only be the era of 
Harsa, then in use in Northern India. We know of no Tibetan era 
recently introduced at that time by any paramount sovereign of 
Tibet. AtpSuvarman began his reign as a Mahasamanta and it was 


I Indian Antiquary XIII. p. 42 iff. 
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late in his reign that he became somewhat independent. Could it 
be possible for a Samanta chief or a Mahasamanta to establish an 

era of his own » ? , r . 

Bana, too, gives us a reference in the Harsacanta to the fact that 

Harsa’siladitya invaded and conquered an inaccessible Himalayan 
territory, f^Atra paramesvarena tusarasaiiabhuvo durgaya grihita^ 
karah") which may also be taken to be identical with Nepal. Mon. 
Ettinghausen does not accept it and says that "this country need 
not be looked upon as Nepal as most scholars have done on the 
authority of Biihler, but that it most probably refers to a TuWiara 
country.” Tukhara is Tokhara of the Western geographers. The Sans- 
krit form is Tukhara or Tusara which means frost or snow. In Yuan 
Chwmig’s time Tukhara or Tokhara was not the name of a country 
but of a great tribe or people (Watters, I, p. 103), occupying a large te- 
rritory corresponding to Badakshan. We have not a single evidence 
whatsoever of Harsa’s making any advance towards that region which 
lay far outside his dominions. The inaccessible Himlayan region can 
hardly, therefore, be taken to be identical with the country inhabited 
by the Tukharas. It is safe to identify it with Nepal. 

23 Magadha— The pilgrim is silent about the political relation 
of the country with the king of Mid-India, but here too, as else- 
where, it would be folly to conclude at once that Magadha lay 
outside the dominions of Harsa^iladitya j for as the ‘Life* distinctly 
records, the Chinese envoy, back from Harsa's court, mentions 
his host as the “king of Magadha/' 

24 Campa (Modern BhagaJpur) — The pilgrim is silent about 
its polititical relation. 

25 Ka-chu-wu-k^i-lo or Kajangala (identified with modern Raj- 
mahal) — Yuan Chwang remarks, ‘‘The native dynasty had been ex- 
tinguished some centuries before the pilgrim^s visit, and the country 
had come under the control of a neighbouring state, so the capital was 
deserted and the people lived in towns and villages. Hence when 
king Siladitya in his progress to “East India” held his court here, 
he cut grass to make “huts and burned these when leaving/* Hr, 
R. C, Majumdar doubts if Harsa had really any control over this 
kingdom. But let us take note of facts. The pilgrim states that 
Harsa held his court there. Was he allowed to hold his court on 


I My paper on the “Chronology of the kings of Nepal** discusses 
the whole problem in detail. 
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the heart of a country that was not within his dominions or within 
a country that did not owe any obligation to him ? No doubt, the 
pilgrim^s apparent ignorance of, and studied indifference to, any sort of 
definite polititical information raise doubts as to our assertion, but it 
cannot be denied after the above discussion that the ‘^neighbouring 
state" could have been any other than that ruled over by Harsa ^ila- 
ditya. We know from Yuan Chwang himself that the king “made 
visits of inspection throughout his dominions, not residing at any 
place but having temporary buildings erected for his residence at each 
place of sojourn/* This is also apparent from the Harsacarila 
where Bana speaks of his first halting place as Thanesvara. ‘‘Nati 
dure nagarSd upasarasvatl-nirmite mahati tirnt^maye mandire pras- 
thanam akarot/* 

26 Pun-na-fa-tan-na or Pundravardhana; Samatata, Tamralipti 
and Karnasuvarna — No mention is made of any king or kings ruling 
in these countries and we can in no way definitely assert what 
relation these countries had with the “king of Mid-India”, but 
as we have already seen and will see later on that the neighbouring 
kingdom had all been used to some sort of direct or indirect depen- 
dency of the monarch of the Mid-land, it will not be too much to 
infer that they must have recognised the suzerainty of Harsa ^iladitya 
and there is no evidence to prove anything to the contrary. 

27 Kamarupa — “The reigning king who was a brahmin by caste 
and a descendant of Narayanadeva was named Bhaskaravarman, his 
other name being KumaraJ^ From this it may follow that Bhaskara- 
varman, though a king in his own realm, did not enjoy sovereign 
and independent authority. This would lend support to the view 
which we hold. In Bana*s Harsacarita there is a passage “Atra 
(probably meaning Karnasuvarna) devena abhisiktah Kumdrah'* 
(Harsacarita, Bom, ed., p.319) — Kumarawas coronated as king by Harsa. 
This would lead one naturally to believe that the sovereign authority 
rested with Harsa j^iladitya and Bhaskaravarman was only a vassal king. 
The Kamarupa king was in dreadful fear of his more powerful neigh- 
bour iSaganka and he of his own account and for his own interest 
sent bis messenger Hamsabeg to conclude an alliance with Harsa 
and as such he was naturally under his thumb. This fact is l>orne 
out by the strong evidence of the Chinese narrative, which, to be 
properly understood, must he read in connection with the account 
given in the ‘Life* of the pilgrim. The pilgrim had been invited to 
the court of Kamarupa when Harsa ^iladitya was himself out on an 
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expedition to a country called Kung-yii-ta or Kangoda. ^‘Hearing 
of the arrival of the Chinese pilgrim at the court of king Kumnra, he 
(Harsa ^iladitya) sent summons to the latter to repair to him with 
his foreign guest. Kumara replied with a refusal, saying that the king 
could have his head, but not his guest. trouble you for your head/' 
came the prompt reply. Thereupon Kumara became submissive 
and proceeded with the pilgrim and grand retinue to join Siladitya.” 
The passage speaks for itself and any comment is superfluous. 

28 Kung-yu-to or Kangoda and Wu-t'u or Odra-Kalinga — These 
two countries may be taken to be identical with modern Orissa. 
The pilgrim is silent about the political relations of O^ra and Kalinga. 
About Kangoda he only mentions that the “towns were naturally 
strong, there was a gallant army which kept the neighbouring countries 
in awe, and there was no powerful enemy.'' The ^Life' speaks 
of Haraa's expedition to Kangoda which, most probably, for some time 
at least, formed part of his dominion. It is significant that his most 
powerful rival Calukya Pulake§in II too claims in the Aihole In- 
scription to have conquered Kalinga and (south) Kosala. The rival 
claims thus lead us to suppose that like the Narbada frontier, the 
Mahanadi frontier in the east too played a prominent part in the 
political history of the North and the South during the 7th century 
of the Christian era. The <Life' too states that Harsa ^iladitya assigned 
to one Jayasena, a learned Buddhist savant of his time, the revenue 
of eighty large towns of Orissa. This would certainly warrant us 
to conclude that Orissa must have been included within his realm. 
It was possibly to put a check to any further advance of his Southern 
adversary that he fortified Kangoda and stationed there ‘a gallant 
army which kept the neighbouring countries in awe.’ 

We have tried, so long, to pass through the countries referred 
to by Yuan Chwang in North and East India and examine their po- 
litical relations with the king of Mid-India. Coming to the West, 
we first of all refer to Valabhi, the kingdom of the Maitrakas. Harsa’s 
relation with this particular kingdom, we have already discussed. 
Let us next refer to Sind. 

29 Sind— Sind, the capital of which lay beyond the Indus, was 
under a powerful king, who held under subjection several kingdoms 
to the West and South as far as the sea. Yuan Chwang says that the 
king was a Sudra by caste and professed Buddhism. From the 
Harsacarita, we know that Harsa’s father Prabhakaravardhana 
claimed himself to be a “burning fcvo- to the king of the Indus region” 
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(Sindhurajajvara). It would not, therefore, be surprising to 
learn if Bana informs us in Harsa's case too that he defeated 
the king of Sind and won over the SindhurajalaksmI — (Atra purusot- 
tamena Sindhurajam pramathya laksmi paramatmiya krta). Would 
it be going too far to hold that Sind, though outside the pale of Harsa’s 
direct dominance, at least acknowledged the suzerainty of the king 
of Mid-India just like a ^pratyanta kingdom*? 

30 Lafca^ Malava and Gurjara — Lata should be identified with 
the kingdom of the Gurjara of Broach, founded by Dadda; Malava 
is Western Malawa or Mo-Ia-po of Yuan Chwang with her dependencies 
of Anandapura, Cutch and Suraslra; and Gurjara is certainly the 
country ruled over by Gurjaras of Rajputana (Mandor) belonging 
to the dynasty founded by Haricandra. It is a fact to be noted 
that all these three countries felt the shock of the conquest of Prabha- 
karavardhana who claims to have been troubFer of the sleep of 
Gu jrat, a looter to the lawlessness of the Latas, an axe to the creeper 
of Malwa's glory** — Gurjaraprajagarah * * ♦ Latapajava* 

pataccarah Malavalaksmilataparasuh.*^ Whether the Latas or the 
Malavas were temporarily subdued or not, we cannot ascertain, but 
this much is sure that they continued to be thorns on the side of the 
political growth of Thanesvara, so much so that in his old age Prabha- 
kara had been compelled to send his son Rajyavardhana to remove a 
renewed trouble created by one of the once defeated enemies of the 
North-west — namely the Hunas; and during the life-time of Harsa 
even they must have continued to be so. According to Yuan Chwang 
Mo'Ia-po or Malava, sixty years before his visit, was ruled by a king 
named Siladitya who has been identified by Mon. Sylvain L^vi with 
^iladitya Dharmaditya of the Valabhi dynasty. It may follow from 
this, that the Valabhi kings enjoyed suzerainty over Malava and 
as such it was not impossible that Dhnivabhatta or Dhruvasena 11, 
the king of Valabhi, contemporary of Yuan Chwang, had been 
in possession of Malava. The Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II 
leaves the impression that the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras 
were subdued by the splendours of the Southern monarch and ‘became, 
as it were, teachw-s of how feudatories, subdued by force, ought to 
bebax^/ We thus see tfiat these North-western powers submitted 
ttemselves to Pulakei§in. This submission, it is not difficult to infer, 
was not made willingly and without reason. We know that the 
king of Valabhi met with defeat at the hands of Harsa-Siladitya in 
one of his vrestern expeditions which he certainly had led and in 
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course of that expedition he must have proved himself terrible to 
the petty princelings of Lata and Gurjara, who, to shield themselves, 
sought the protection of the mighty monarch of the South. That 
their choice of overlord was the best one possible was proved later 
on. 

Up to this, Harsa’s march of conquest was all sunshine 
and nowhere had he met with any defeat. Though directly ruling 
over what was known as MadhyadeSa — he was the acknowledged 
overlord of almost the whole of Northern India ‘par excellence^; 
and was rightly recognised as the “Sakalottarapathanatha,’^ even 
by his most confirmed antagonist of the South, 

Overlord of almost three-fourths of Northern India, Harsa now 
dreamt dreams of a Southern conquest and thought of playing the 
role of a second Samudragupta. We shall now proceed to see how 
far he was successful in this role. 

It had hitherto been the opinion of scholars that flarsa could 
not make any advance in the South and his very first attempt was 
effectively pushed back by Pulakei§in II. But a piece 
of research made by Pandit S. Srikanta Sastri (“Conquests of Sila- 
ditya in the South’^ J.R.A.S.. 1926, July) has seriously disturbed the 
hitherto accepted theory which most probably has got to be given 
up. 

May ara, as is supposed, was the father-in-law of Bana. To him 
is attributed the following eulogium in favour of Harsa iSiladitya. 
“Bhupalah sa^ibhaskaranvayabhuvah ke nama ndsaditah/ 
Bhartaram punar ekam eva hi bhuvas tvam deva manyamahe// 
Yeniingam parimrsya Kuntalam athdkrsya vyudasyayatam/ 

Cholatn prapyaca Madhyademm adhuna Kmuylm karah patitah// 

We can find out here references to some southern conquests of 
Har§a ^iladitya apart from his surzerainty over the Madhya-desa. 
The countries that are here mentioned to have been honoured by 
the defeat of Harsa, are Kuntala, Chola and Kanci, then ruled over 
by the Kadambas and Pallavas. It was, so long, generally supposed 
that this mention of a Jong list of conquests was an eulogium ‘‘in the 
conventional exsaggerated style of a poet given to punning and 
without any reference to historical accuracy/^ But in the Gaddemane 
Inscription notes in the Mysore Archseological Report for 1923 (p. 
83), the following passage is found, and the palaeography of the 
Inscription places it in the yth century A.D. contemporaneous with 
the reigning period of Harija Siladitya. 
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1 Svasti !§ri Sila-adityan disam-bharggan akevafan aggala- 

kantakan 

2 Peralke vare Pettani Saiyankan attulabhatam bedare 

Mahendran 

3 Bedara-rayara Malappara Kalegaduje viridu svarggalaya 

4 Kharidan bejeya mala kadon kalyanam akke ajivon pancha- 

ma (quoted from Mysore Arch. Report, 1923) 

Here is recorded the death of one Pettani Satyahka while engaged 
i n a fight against some Beda chiefs '‘when Siladitya came conquering 
and Mahendra fled in fear"^. This Siladitya could only possibly be 
Harsa iSiladitya, the “Sakalottarapathanatha” and “Mahendra is 
evidently Mahendravarman, predecessor of Naraf^iinhavarman PaJlava, 
constantly at war with Pulake^in who had defeated him/' 

It is diificult to ascertain whether this advance of Harsa 
into the interior of the South was made before his defeat by Pulakesin 
II or after. It might be that Harsa^ like Samudragupta, entered 
the South first by the Eastern gate and, elated with success in his 
raid in Eastern Deccan, tried to repeat the same in the West, 
where he met with an ignominious and disastrous defeat ; or the 
order was quite the reverse, that is, being first defeated by Pulakesin 
II, he tried his luck in the East and met with success. 

The earliest reference to the defeat of Harsa Siladitya by PulakeSin 
II is found in the Aihole Inscription (634 A.D.), wherein Pulakesin 
is described as ‘‘causing the joy of Harsa whose feet, which were 
like water-lilies, were covered with the rays of the jewels of the chiefs 
that were nourished by his immeasurable power to melt away through 
fear/' Reference is also made to Harsa's defeat by PulakeiSin II in 
the Nirpan as well as in the Karnul and Togurshode grants. In 
the above mentioned grants and Yuvaraja Siladitya ^rayasraya grant 
Harsa »§iladitya is invariably and consistently styled ‘‘Sakalottara- 
pathanatha", the Lord of the whole of the North, thereby expressing a 
just pride in the glorious achievement of one of their Southern 
monarchs. And styling Harsa l^iladitya the “Sakalottarapathanatha" 
was not crediting him with more than what he deserved. From what we 
have read of his position in the contemporary political system of the 
North, he could certainly lay claim to that significant title. Yuan 
Chwang, too, describes Harsa Siladitya as “a powerful king who sub- 
dued distant peoples and made the neighbouring nations fear him ; 
who earned his victorious arm from east to west ; but failed to 
make his power acknowledged by the people of Maharas^ra which 

I, H. Q., DECEMBER, I927 
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was the kingdom of PulakeSin II.” Pulakesin’s victory over the 
"Sakalottarapathanatha” may be said to be the beginning of 
the transfer of the political centre of gravity from the 

North to the South. Hitherto it had been that an ■ Asoka, 

or Samudragupta or Harsavardhana from the North was penetrat- 
ing to the far South as far as Kanci and even beyond. It was for 
the first time that a North Indian emperor was defeated by a 
monarch of the South and henceforth Indian History would be pre- 
senting illustrations of Southern monarchs penetrating into the 
farthest corners of the North, — a Rastrakuta Govinda III proceeding 
as far as the Himalayas, a Rajendracola pushing as far as Bahgala- 
deSam. 

We have finished our survey and are now in a position 

to estimate the position and extent of Harsa’s political power. 
In this connection we must clearly explain our idea about 
the extension of political power of any particular emperor in 
ancient India, This has been done by Dr. Radhakumud Mooker- 
ji in his recently published book on Harsa (p. 37) : “Direct rule 
is sometimes confused with the power and authority indirectly 

_ exercised over a larger, area by a paramount sovereign or a king 
of kings. What adds to the confusion is that these old empires 
were not organised as centralised administrations or unitary 
states but were always compatible with, and, indeed largely made 
ap of, any number of local kingdoms acknowledging the suzer- 
ainty of a paramount sovereign * • • So when Harsa's 

direct rule included the whole of what was known as Mid-India, 
his sphere of influence was indirectly exercised over a far larger 
area and included, as we have already seen, almost the whole 
of Northern India, extending from Jalandhar in the North-west to the 
farthest limits of Assam in the East and from the kingdom of Valabhi 
in the South-west along the valley of the Narmada and Mahanadi 
to the Ganjam districts and in the North to NepSl and 
probably also to Kasmir. He was thus one of those paramount 
sovereigns who held extensive sway over almost the whole of 
Northern India as attested by the contemporary political opinion. 
But, was Harsa the last great Hindu emperor of Northern India as 
bmith, Ettinghausen and others suggest ? Dr. R. C. Majumdar 

es it and gives good reasons for same. He cites the instances 
o t e Palas and the Pratiharas who ruled over extensive 
parts of Northern India. Another instance may also be cited in 
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his fav 9 ur. A “Sakalottarapathanatba"' — Pan-North-Indian Emperor— 
is mentioned in the inscriptions of Calukya Vijayaditya Vinayaditya. 
This “Sakalottarapathanatha** was in all probability one of those 
Gupta kings who succeeded Adityasena of Magadha. But even after that 
Dr. Majumdar’s denial requires, I think, a little modification. As regards 
this point it is difficult to come to any definite conclusion, for, it 
seems to me, that none of the Pala or Pratlhara kings, nor the ‘‘Sakalot- 
tarapathnatha” had, defeated by Vinayaditya, exercised the same amount 
of political power and prestige as Harsa. Vatsaraja, the Pratlhara 
king, at his best, extended his power from Rajputana to Prayaga 
and that too for a short time, Bhoja, perhaps the greatest of the 
Pratlhara kings, was for some time in possession of the whole land from 
Rajputana to Magadha, and moreover it was during Mahendrapala's 
reign that the Pratlhara erhpire, as the most up-to-date information goes, 
reached its utmost limit to Varendra. Dharmapala and Devapala 
the greatest of the Pala-soverigns enjoyed an empire extending from 
the eastern end of Bengal to Kanoj, and once, during the reign of 
Devapala, from the Himalayas to Gokarna in the Bomba}' Presidency, 
13ut none of these Pala and Pratlhara sovereigns had ever enjoyed an 
unquestioned and undisturbed supremacy over their empires. These 
empires in no Instance could make their influence felt from Valabhi 
on one side to Kamarupa on the other and from Nepal to the Valley 
of the Narmada and the Mahanadi. Such an undisturbed and 
unquestioned supremacy as Harsa did enjoy was practically impossible 
in that period of political whirlpool in India, North and South of the 
Vindhyas. Nor could these emperors ever venture to penetrate into 
the South as Harsa did, rather they were constantly in dread of an 
attack from that side ; and, always henceforward whenever the 
Southern emperors had penetrated into the North, they did it as con- 
querors. The ^^Sakalottarapathanatha’’, defeated by Vinayaditya, 
does not seem to have any considerable influence in Northern India ; 
at least, the available sources at our disposal does not enable us 
to draw such inference. It may be argued that Harsa was in a 
much more favourable political situation and he could therefore 
carve out a paramount position for himself; and had he been born 
amidst the serious political disturbance in which Vatsaraja, Dharmapala, 
Bhoja, Devapala and Mahendrapala had to measure their strength. 
Harsa could not have faired better. The argument might have 
some force but it is idle to enter into such discussion. Harsa was thus 
one of the great emperors of ancient India who ‘‘have now and then, 
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though rarely enough, embellished the history of the world and stands 
out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered background.*’ 

3 The Jate of his empire immediately after his death 

All scholars agree that Harsa breathed his last in 646-47 A.D. Harsa 
probably left no son— no record helps us in the least on that point. 
There was none in the family who could succeed to his vast empire. 
It is certain that the death of Harsa gave a signal for a revolution in 
Northern India. The local kings and potentates began to assert 
their independence and several kingdoms shone out in power and 
splendour from amidst this chaos. Of this revolution a very 
charming story is told by the Chinese records which relate with the 
attractiveness of a romance how Arjuna or ArunaSva, a minister 
of Harsa just after the emperor's death, insulted and injured the second 
Chinese mission of Wang-hiuen-tse, how the latter fled to Nepal over- 
night and returned with a large army supplied by the Tibetan king 
Srong-btsan-gampo and by the Nepalese king, how the army 
stormed Tirhut and massacred its people, how Arjuna fled, revolted and 
was again defeated and carried a prisoner to China by the Chinese 
envoy, how the envoy was helped with money and other valuables by 
KumSra Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. Historians have given too 
much importance to this story which certainly it does not deserve. Com- 
ing as it does from Chinese sources there is a tendency towards ex- 
aggeration and the horrible cruelty and rapaciousness with which the 
Chinese envoy massacred the population of Tirhut reflect little credit 
on a Buddhist mission. Naturally, the story must have been fabri- 
cated in later times. Moreover, no Indian record contains even a 
slight allusion to any such story. Was the Chinese army so strong 
and the system of warfare so improved ars to defeat and even annihiliate 
the strong and efficient Indian army just bequeathed by Harsa? The 

story of the war and expedition centres round Tirhut- -not Kanoj. Is 

there any reason why the Chinese or Tibetan army should have been 
satisfied with the siege of Tirhut. and did not even proceed a step 
towards Kanoj, the imperial capital 7 All these have got to 
be answered before we accept the story as it is. What seems to be 
tme is that after the death of Harsa, Arjuna, a petty governor or 
king of Tirhut (Behar), asserted independence and perhaps insulted 
the Chinese mission while parsing through his country. This, the 
mission took to heart, and full of revenge they might ha\*e attacked 
and massacred the people of Tirhut and even carried Arjuna a 
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prisoner to China. Tirhut, it is possible, was for some time subject 
to Tibet. 

Harsa died without an heir and left no strong authortiy 
behind him ; the whole realm naturally plunged into a chaos — each 
one governor or petty king and princeling tried to be indepen- 
dent and at same time made attempts to keep the 

neighbouring countries in subjection. From am’idst this chaos, 
an order was not long to emerge. In Magadha, Adityasena, 
son of Madhavagupta revived the later Gupta empire; at Kanoj, the 
Maukharis asserted themselves, and Bhogavarman, who had married 
the daughter of Adityasena was on the throne; Valabhi became indepen- 
dent and its king Dharasena IV assumed the title of an independent 
sovereign, viz., “Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja”. New kingdoms 
were also gradually asserting themselves in the North of which the 
Gurjaras of Rajputana and Punjab and the Karkotakas of KaSmIr 
were the most important. 

Niharranjan Rav 


On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India 

II 

Of the three Bg-vedic metals, namely, (i) hiranay (gold), 
(2) rajata (silver), and (3) ayas (?), we have not much to say 
regarding the identification of ^‘htranya" with gold. 

A controversial point may, however, be mentioned. Sayana 
renders ^‘hiranya'* in Bv., X, 107, 7 as **rajata^' (silver), also ‘‘hiranya*' 
in Ev., VIII, 72, 12 as ^‘suvarnarajatamaya*^ (made of gold and 
silver) and ‘^hiranya” in Ev., i, 162, i6, as ‘^sauvarnarajata- 
kaipsyani'' (gold, silver and belhmetal). But Sayana's error is apparent. 
For, in Ev., X, 107, 7, Sayana renders ^'candra^' as *‘suvarna'^ 

(gold) but *‘hiranya’’ as '‘rajata*’ (silver). This, however, 
cannot be justified. Sayana himself renders ‘candra’, an adjec- 
tive to “him ny a” in Ev., VIII, 65, ii, and also in Ev., IX, 97, 
50 as “ahladaka”, le., “pleasing’^ meaning 'gold that gives 
pIeasure^ So in Ev., X, 107, 7, the same meaning (pleasing) 
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of ^'candra’’ would be applicable* Thus Sayana in changing 
the signification of ^'candra'^ at pleasure evidently renders 
an explanation that cannot be accepted. Again, in Ev., VIII, 
72, 12 such a rendering of *‘hiranya*^ as shown above, 

by Sayana can hardly be accepted, for the rare use of silver 
in the Rg-veda does not allow us to conject(ge the ear-orna- 
ments^ or the ears themselves to be wrought of silver and gold or an 
alloy of the two metals. Simply ‘made of gold' is quite adequate to 
explain the meaning of '‘hiranya” here* Lastly, Sayana supposed 
the plural ^‘hiranyanl” in Rv., I, 162, 16, to mean wealth composed of 
gold, silver, bsll-metal etc. This, however, seems to be incorrect, 
for the idea of bell-metal can hardly be introduced into the 
Eg-veda®, while a forced guessing of silver every now and then 
in the Eg-veda is not allowable at any rate. Thus “hiranyanr 
would mean articles of gold only®. 

In Yaska's synonyms for “hiranya” we have ^‘ayah''^. Such 
use of the expression cannot, however, be cited from the Eg-veda, 
A commentator of Nirukta'* quotes a solitary instance in Ev., 
VIII, loi, 3, where the term “Ayah-sirsa*’ occurs. Evidently he derives 
his authority from Sayana who explains this “Ayah-slrsa"' by “hiranya- 
laipkTtaSiraska§ ca', i.e., with the head adorned with golden orna- 
ments, But this meaning is quite doubtful, inasmuch as, the meaning 
’•head protected with helmets made of ayas" would also be quite 
appropriate. Further*, most of Yaska's synonyms for •'hiranya*' are 
found not in the Rg-veda at all but elsewhere as is the case with 
‘ loha, ‘kanaka" etc.’’ Thus, so far as the Eg-veda is concerned. 


1 Ubha karna hiranyaya” — Karna karnasthanlyau dvau rukmyau 
hiranyaya hiranmayau suvarnarajatamayav ity arthah. 

2 Ne reference is made to tin in the %-veda. 

3 Sayana rei^iders— hiranyani sauvarnarajatakainsyani kalpayanti. 
The proper meaning is ‘^golden articles^ 

4 Nirukta, Nighantu, I, 2. 

5 “ Rv., VIII, lor, 3. Vide Nirukta with 

Commentaries, edited by the late Acarya Satyavrata Sama^rami, 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

6 Eisen-kopfig (Grassmann). '^Having an iron head” — Monier 
Williams. Perhaps a head protected with a helmet is meant 

7 There is no example 'in the Eg-veda. “Loham” occurs in 
Vaj^ncyi Samhita. 
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it would hardly be justifiable to explain ‘‘hiranya” by anything but 
gold^ — gold that is bright and pure,^ ffiat goes to its lovers,* 
changes into various shapes^ as when formed into ornaments {hema)^ 
that beautifies the persons who wear it (candra)^ glows by itself 
owing to its brilliance {rukmd) and is desired by all. 

There is one particular point which requires support. 
This is about the washing of gold. There is, however, 
no direct mention about it in the Tg-veda, but the purifica- 
tion from earthy matter is noticed in Ev., I, ii/j S> while a clear 
evidence of washing gold is to be found in Taittiriya-sanihita, 
VI, I, 7 , I and Satapatha-Brahamana, II, i, I, 5. 

For ‘'Ayas/' as we have already mentioned, there are numerous 
terms in the Eg-veda.* From explanations of these terms it will 
probably be possible to identify ^Ayas' with iron. 

The first important evidence is presented by the fact of the ex- 
istence in the Rg-veda of a distinct guild organisation Karmard* 

or ^^Karmara'^ (Rv., IX, 112, 2, and Ev., X, 72 2).® There it is 
identified with the making of arrows or articles for rich persons by 
means of dried faggots of trees y fans prepared of btvd*s wings and bright 
stones (IX, 1 12, 2), also lighting bright fire by blowing air by his bellows 
or fans (X, 72. 2). The act or work of this Karmara is described 
by the application of the verb adhamat (Ev,, X, 72. 2), which 
comes from root w meaning blow'\^ Yaska (N., 2, 14) 

1 Rukmam,/Ruca— to glow. Vide Rv., V, 52, 6 and IX, 

15, 5. 

2 Hema, y^Hi— to go or pass and to augment, Vide Ev., 
IX, 97, I and IV, 2, 8. 

3 Hemay vide Nir, Nigh., i, 2, VIII, ; if i ; VIII, 87 j S* 

4 Nearly forty mentions are to be found in different forms. 
Vide Eg-vedic Concordance and Maxmiiller’s Index. 

5 '^Karmaray the smith is several times mentioned with 

approval in the Vedic Sarnhitas. # ♦ * • 

Little is known of the smith's method of work and of his 
tools. No doubt he smelted (dhma) the ore in the fire, hence he 
is called dhmatry the smelter. Mention is also made of his bellows 
of birds' feathers (Ev., IX. 112, 2)", Vedic Index, vol. I, p. 140. 

6 ^Dkmatr (lit. blower) occurs twice in one passage of the Eg-veda 
(V. 9, S) in the two forms dhtnata, nom. ‘smelter' and “dhmatarl’' 
which according to the Padapa^ha stands for dhmatari, a locative 
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mentions dhamati in the ^st of verbs signifying dynamical action 
(gatikarma'uh) but in another place (N., 2, 19) he explains the same 
verb as badhakatvta. Synonyms of the term badhali are pratigha- 
tanamy parighatanam^ and samghjtaliy i.e., the act of striking blows. 
Panini (vii, 3, 78) connects dham with dhma which means sounding 
and conjunction with fire {dhma habdagntsamyogayoh). 

Thus we have from vf??' the term meaning a blower, a 

blacksmith; and as dhama is identified with dhma, we have dhmaka- 
rah^ also meaning a blacksmith. Thus Karmara and Karmara of the 
Rg-veda identified with his work w signifies one working with 
bellows and fire and striking and hammering. 

Now the most important point of this **Karmara^^ is that if the 
guild of this class of men is once identified with that of blacksmiths^ 
the Indian traditions forbid to accept the guild as one occupying any 
thing beyond the particular profession of forging or preparing iron 
and iron alone. For in India a blacksmith cannot be taken to be a 


probably meaning in the smelting furnace — (Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 
1893. 446). Geldner (Vedische studien I, 146, n. I). Ber- 

tholomae (Indogermanische Forschiingen, i, 496, n. 2) and Oldenberg 
(Sacred Books of the East, 46, 388) regard the latter form as a locative 
infinitive ‘in the smelting\ Ludwig (Infinitiv im Veda, Translation 
of the R.V., 4, 334) and Neisser (Bezzenberger^s Beitr^e 20, 40) 
think dhmatari is a nom. sing. masc. used in the same sense as 

dhmata. Smelting is also clearly referred to (Rv., IV, 2, 17), and 

the smelter is described as using the wings of birds {parna sakunanam) 
to fan the flame (Rv., IX, 112, 2). “That the art was widely applied is 
shown by the fact that reference is made to arrows with points of 
ayas to kettles which were fashioned of the same metal 

and could be placed upon a fire (Rv., V. 5, 30, 15) and to soma cups 
of beaten ayas (Rv., IX, i. 2, cf. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
252 ; Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 159)”— Vedic Index, vol. I, 

p. 405. 

1 — ^’Pratighatanam" i.e. hammering. The sound echoes 
the sense. The usual sense of hammering being easily understood 
by '^dkama-dhani' which is the sound created. 

2 Dhamaka— '‘a blower or Blacksmith^'— Monier Williams ; ‘*A 
b lacksmith" — Wi Iso n. 

3 Dhmakara — “Grobschmicd*' — Roth. ‘*A blacksmith*'— Wilson. 
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brazier, or a carpenter, or anything else, since each occupation fixes the 
guild in regard to its social status by strict discipline of endogamy, 
and other laws of the caste-system.^ Thus one may rove round India 
but he could hardly find a blacksmith working as a brazier or a carpen* 
ter. This can never be in India, as the blacksmith being in a fixed 
guild could hardly free itself from the rigours of caste-discipline.® 
Thus Karmara of the Rg-veda, identified with the particular 
guild of blacksmitky can never again be associated with that of a 
brazier or a carpenter as Wilson® very erroneously did. Monier 
Williams very wisely explained it as a guild of a ^Unechanic or 
blacksmith' only, and Roth by simply ^Smeicf^ or 'smith* alone 
as Macdonell does, which is taken up, though erroneously, by others 
to denote ‘‘smith'* in general i.e., copper-smith^ or brass-smithy or iron- 
smiths 

Again the ancient Sanskrit term through Prakrt has 

been converted into the simple ‘WfK,’ in which form it crept 
into the Bengali language. And in Bengal we have still this guild 
‘ * purely and simply identified with the forging of 

iron and iron alone and plying the trade in the same primitive 
Rg-vedic style.^ Thus the very existence of the 


I&2 “Possibly a quasi-caste of smiths was already developing 
from the guild organisation that existed.” — Vedic index, vol. I, 
p. 140. “Caste, once created, naturally developed in different 
directions. Nesfield ( Brief View of the Caste System of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1885) was inclined 
to see in occupation the one ground of caste. It is hardly necessary 
seriously to criticise this view considered as an ultimate explanation 
of caste, but it is perfectly certain that guilds of workers tend to 
become castes. The carpenters the chariot-makers 

kara)y the fishermen {Dhaivara) and others are clearly of the type of 
caste and the number extends itself as time goes on**.— Ibid., vol. II, 
p. 269, 

3—6 Karmara “An artificer, a mechanic, a blacksmith, 
a brazier, a carpenter.’*— Wilson. “A mechanic or blacksmith *,— Monier 
Williams. “Schmeid.— Roth. “Smith**,— Macdonell. 

7 This prevails not only in Bengal, but throughout India 
it holds good, for an iron-smith, i.e., blacksmith can never be identified 
with a brass-smith, copper-smith, or gold-smith. Each being a separate 
guild controlled by the discipline of the caste-system. Any one 
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in the Kg-veda described as working with bellows^ exciting fire by 
means of dried faggots of trees, and hammering and preparing arrows, 
after whetting them on a stone^ etc. indicates the existence of iron 
in the Kg-veda and offers the first prominent evidence in suppoit 
of our identifying ayas with iron alone. 

The next prominent evidence is afforded by Ev., IV, 2, \^ 
(ayo na deva janima dhamantah), where ayah is directly connected 
with dhamantah, which clearly proves that the of the 

Rg-veda was occupied with the working of the metal ayas. Sayana 
has the following : ^ 

I m i ^ «r i ^ — i. e. 

Pf^rifytng their humamtyy as ore is purified by smelting. Here 
{dhamantah) plainly signifies purification through fire, bellows, and 
hammer. Thus we know very clearly that the metal ayas used 
to be^ purified, a fact which is further confirmed by an evidence from 
the Satapatha Brahmana (VI, I, 3, 5) ^ That this fact of purification 
of ayas 'from ore at once dismisses any idea of identifying it with 
any kind of bronze is plainly evident,^ 

Again from Kv., V, g, 5, we have (dhamati) correlated with 


who has studied the guild organisation of India can easily testify 
to the accuracy of this statement. 

1 'The smith with brushwood on the hearth and in his hand 
a goose s wing with anvil and a blazing fire awaits a wealthy cus- 
tomer.”— Schrader, Pre historic Antiquities, p. 162. 

2 “From the sand he created the pebble: whence sand finally 
indeed becomes a pebble;-from the pebble the stone : whence the 
pebble finally indeed becomes a stone ;-from the stone metal ore : 

ore”.-Eggeling's Translation, S. B. E„ 

tiJ i" purified metals (e.g., copper and 

u u This process is called 

which IS quite distinct from 

There exists in the Rv., (VI, 3, 4) the term I?rav/, melter which 
proves the existence of a particular class of guild of melters. Sayana 
Identifies it with dravayita or svarnakara. Wilson translates 'it 
causes to melt. *'Hiranyakara denotes a 'worker in 

go mentioned m the list of victims at the Purusa-medha (human 
acri ce) in the Yajurveda (Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXX, i; ; Taittirlya 
Brahmana, III, 4, ,4, i.).”--Vedic Index, vol. II, p. 505. 
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another term dhmata as well as with dhmatari, Macdonell 
means by dhmatari the smelting furnace/' Sayana* 

identifies dhmata with Karmara, So do Ludwig and Neisser. 
By dhmatari Sayan a means dhmatr (smelter) and from 

dhmatr comes ( dhmatarah ) which Roth explains as Blaser 
(blower), Schmdtzer (smelter). Thus we have most clearly a 
positive evidence in the Eg-veda of smelting or of purification 
of ayas (from ore) by sinelting operation, as well as of a 
class of men known as (dhmatarah) very often identified with 
Karmarah* and these facts, as we believe, led Macdonell and 
Keith to write — ^‘Smelting is also clearly referred to and the smelter is 
described as using the wings of birds (parnaiSakunanam) to fan 
the flame. That the art was widely applied is shown by the fact 
that reference is made to arrows with points of ayas, to kettles which 
were fashioned of the same metal and could be placed upon a fire 
and to Soma*cups of beaten ayas/'® There is no doubt that this 
process of melting was not similar to the liquid smelting of modern 
iron-smelting method, as some scholars have erroneously taken it to 
be,* but was quite akin to the old process of purifying or smelting the 
metal in lumps while in the semi-molten state, as we shall show 
presently. 

The third and the most important evidence in regard to the identi- 
fication of ‘Ayas' with iron is offered by Rv., X, 8i, 3 where the 
act of welding has been positively referred to by the term Samdhamati 
which Roth and Grassmann explain by *^Zussammen Scheweisseti^ 
i.e. to weld together^ Sayana explains the term by 


1 Vide Sayana's commentary on Rv., V, 9, 5. 

2 Vide Sayana's commentary on Rv., V, 9, 5. 

3 Gharmah ayasmayah — Rv., V, 30, 15 ; ayohatant dru^-^ 
Rv., IX, I, 2 ; 80, 2. 

4 In modern smelting operations the metal is generally obtained 
in a liquid condition or molten state. This leads many scholars 
of the present day to suppose that the ancient process of smelting 
too was of the same type. Hence it is not surprising if they take 
smelting for melting which favours the identification of bronze with 
ayas, alloy being obtained by simple melting. 

5 Samdhamati ( Sam and dhamati^^xtss^A together in 
conjunction with fire, bellows and hammer) clearly meaning ‘^weld- 
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or pressing into i.e. joining together^ Griffiths translates this Bk thus; 
“He the sole God, producing earth and heaven weldeth them, with 
his arms as wings together.’^ In the footnote on the expressions 
“weldeth them* etc.”, Griffiths refers to the process of smelting in Rv., 
IV, 2, 17 and X, 72,2 and comments on the passage “with his arms as 
wings” with the remark that wings fan the flames of fire in which the 
matter is smelled. So clearly the '^welding of vietnls*'^ has been referred 
to in this passage, that the idea of welding is purely and simply assoc- 
iated with iron and iron alone and no other metal was likely to have 
-been so accurately known to scientists, metallurgists, lexicographers 
and even to lay-men. 

This evidence of the act of welding identified with the verb 
dhama, the act of Karmara or blacksmith working with “ayas”, 
at once confirms the belief of the existence of iron in the Eg-veda 
and affords sound grounds for identifying ^Ayas' with iron. 

Thus from the Eg-veda itself one can at once gain an insight 
into the ^*tnetallurgy of Ayas*^ in those days of our ancient civilised 
life. There we find that the “Karmara” or the ^dhmatfy a member 

a particular kind of guild of the blacksmith and the iron 
smelter,* with his simple tools, a pair of bellows, a furnace or forge, 
a hammer, and a whetting stone, used to prepare iron articles of 
commerce such as arrows etc, by smelting or purifying iron ore by 
fire made with fuel of dry faggcM:s of trees» His work consisted in 
heating the ore in the furnace to a high temperature by means of his 
bellows, and then hammering the metal and even welding pieces 
together and lastly whetting on sharp clean stone,^ 


ing. The idea here is to unite together “the earth and heaven*' 
i.e, to unite two things together keeping their respective entities 
quite distinct. 

Sarndhamati : ‘Zusammenschweissen'^(Grassmann ) ; Tuse or melt 
* together' — (Monier Williams). 

1 ‘Weld To press or beat into intimate contact and permanent 
union, as two pieces of iron when heated almost to fusion,”— Ure, 

2 Vide ante, 

3 It appears then that the claim of India to a discovery of iron 
and steel-making which has exercised more influence on the arts con* 
ductve to civilisation and manufacturing industry, than any other within 
the whole range of human inventions, is altogether unquestionable.''— 
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That there are evidences to support this description of the process 
of traditionary metallurgy in ancient Vedic India could be easily 
seen. We have ample evidences from the Eg-vedic comrrientary of 
Sayana himself that up to the fourteenth century A.C., i.e,, during 
Sayana’s time the same metallurgical process used to be carried on 
in India. ^ Again this view becomes fully corroborated when 
we see that even the system of Indian iron-smelting at the end of 
the 19th century A.C. was and even to this day is of the same simple 
type as in the Vedic age, H. Warth says in his notes on the 
manufacture of iron and the future of the charcoal iron industry 
in India ( India Govt. Reports, June, 1881) — “It has been 
stated that ancient nations derived their iron from the meteoric 
masses which are occasionally found on the earth’s surface, but 
it seems more likely that the iron was in most cases made by 
the people from iron ore. We hear that even the Negroes in Central 
Africa make their own iron, and the native Indian process of iron- 
making is simple enough to make it probable that ancient civilised 
nations were able to adopt it. At many places in India iron is made 
from pure ore, but before cheaper iron was imported from England, 
much more iron and steel used to be made than is made at the present 
time^® 


— J. M. Heath, On Indian iron and steel, in a letter addressed to the 
Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Nov„ 1837. 

1 Vide his commentary on Ev., I, 163, 9 specially in regard 
to the expression 'ayahpinda’ used by him. Clearly in his time 
iron used to be smelted simply from the ore and then ham- 
mered into lumps. Vide also his commentaries on Rv,, V, 62, 7 
and 8. 

2 **The antiquity of the Indian process is no less astonishing 
than its ingenuity. We can hardly doubt that the tools with which 
the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and 
syenite with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel. There is no 
evidence to show that any of the nations of antiquity besides the 
Hindus were acquainted with the art of making steel.” — David 
Mushte, Papers on Iron and Steel (London, 1840), p. 669. 

“We know that a maritime intercourse was maintained from the 
remotest antiquity between the Malabar Coast, the Persian gulf, the 
country about the mouths of the Indus and the Red Sea; and it ap- 
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That the iron used to be obtained in the form of lumps has been 
fully indicated by Mr. Warth in his Report. There are still more 
evidences in support of this. In the same report quoted above Mr. 
Warth observes — ‘*As the iron does not melt at the temperature 
of a common charcoal blast, it is impossible to bring the minute 
particles of iron together into one mass unless the slag is very 
small/^ 

Thus from the above it is quite clear that the iron smelting or 
purification of iron ore used to be done in the furnace in the form 
of semi-molten lumps and not in a complete molten state as we now 
get from the blast furnaces of modern times. This point is of parti- 
cular importance as many Vedic scholars seem to have a mis- 
conception of this form. Sayana also refers in his commentary 
on Ev., I, 163, 9 to this lump which he calls Ayahpinda, Moreover, 
the experiments which Mr. Warth performed and which he 
described in his note are extremely interesting and throws considerable 
light on the process of iron-smelting then in actual operation in 
India which from the most simplicity of its nature compares most 
favourably with that mentioned and described in the Rg-veda. 

Manindra Nath Banerjee 


pears reasonable to conclude that the steel of the south of India found 
its way by these routes to the country of Porus, to the nations of 
Europe and to Egypt," — Ibid., p, 670. 



Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{Translated /rom the German version of A, Schie/ner) 

III 

EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUBAHU* 

Thereafter Subahu, the son of Ajatasatru, exercised the ruler- 
ship for ten years and held the teaching of Buddha in respect When 
the venerable Sanavasika- had held the teachership for a short period, 


1 Taranalha mentions as the chronological frame-work of this 

part of his work four successive reigns. These are the reigns of (i) 
Subahu, son of Ajatasatru (lO years); (2) his son Sudhanu (23 years); (3) 
his son Mahendra (9 years); (4) his son Camasa (22 years). The more 
authentic accounts of the Sinhalese Mahavamsa and the Brahmanical 
Puranas know nothing of these kings. According to the former 
the immediate successors of Ajatafiatru were (i) Udayabhadda (16 
years), (2 and 3) Anuruddha and Munda (8 years), (4) Nagadasaka (24 
years). In the Puranas their names are Dar^aka (24 years), Udayin 
(33 years), Nandivardhana (40 years) and Mahanandin (43 years). 
See Geiger’s English tr. of Mahavamsa, Introduction, p. xli, and 
V. Smith’s ^ India^ 4th ed., p, 51. Evidently Tara- 

natha’s sources had lost sight of the authentic historical tradition 
so that there was no other alternative than to insert fictitious names 
to fill up the gap between Ajata§atru and Afioka, Tr, 

2 ^anavasika (with variant forms of this name) is well-known 
in the Northern Buddhist tradition as the third Buddhist patriarch 
receiving the guardianship of the teaching from Ananda and in turn 
transmitting it to Upagupta (cf. besides Taranatha above cited. Rock- 
hill, Lije oj the Buddha^ p, 161 ; Rajendralala Mitra, Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist Literature of Nepal, p, 10 etc.). Taranatha’s account of his early 
life as given above (I. H. Q,, vol. Ill, p. 500) occurs in a fuller form 
in the Tibetan Vinaya (Dulva). See Rockhill, Lije of the Buddha^ pp. 
161-167, The term ^anavasika literally means ‘ wearer of the linen” 
and a legend is told by Hiuen Tsang to account for this strange desig- 
nation (Watters* Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 120). A Sambhuta Sanavasin 
is known both to the Northern and the Southern tradition as playing 
a conspicuous part in connexion with the Council at Vai^all (see 
Cullavagga, xii, l, 8ff. of the Pali Vinaya Pitaka ; Dipavatpsa, v, i6fr. ; 
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the venerable Madhyantika,* who lived at Varanasi,® imparted the 
teaching in an excellent manner to the four groups® and he preached 
the law to the brahmanas and house-holders. At another time many 
brahmanas and house-holders of Varanasi took offence at the large 
number of mendicant bhiksus and reviled them saying, “Was there 
no other region for alms and was there no city as prosperous as 
Varanasi ? We are obliged to support you, but you do not give 
us the least in return.” As they said so, the venerable Madhyantika 
encompassed by a group of lo.cxx) arhants betook himself, soaring 
through the air, to the mountain Usira that lay in the north. 
There the householder Aja assembled all the monks of the four 
regions and maintained them for one year, and thus 44,000 arhatits 
were there together. Through this cause the teaching was spread 
specially in the north. In this way Madhyantika delivered the 
teaching on the Usira mountain fcr three years. At that time 
Sanavasika lived in Sravastl and through his preaching of the law to 
the four groups nearly icx)0 persons became arhants. Formerly there 
were at the time of Ajatasatru two men of the brahmana caste of the 
name of Pana and Napa* who had no knowledge of the law, were 


Mafaavatpsa, iv, i8ff. ; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 176 etc.). He is 
the reputed author of a few verses occurring in Theragatha (see Ibid., 
no. cxcii). Tr, , 

I Taranatha’s account of the miraculous conversion of Madhy- 
antika and his 500 followers by Ananda at the time of his death 
(I. H. Q., vol. Ill, p. 509) agrees substantially with that of the Tibetan 
Vinaya (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 166-167). Both agree in 
making Madhyantika a contemporary of ^anavasika and therefore of 
Aj^asatru and his immediate successors. On the other hand the 
Ceylonese tradition as embodied, e.g., in the Mahavamsa, xii, 3ff, and 
the historical introduction to the Samantapasadika (P. T. S. ed., vol. p. 
63) makes him fPali Majjhantika = Sans. Madhyantika) a contemporary 
of the Thera Tissa, the son of Moggali, and hence of Asoka. Thus the 
N. tradition antedates Madhyantika by three centuries. For the USira 
mountain situated near Mathura (see Watters, Yuen Chwong, vol. 1, p. 
308). Tr. 2 More properly, Baranasi. Tr. 

3 Bhiksus, Bhiksunis, Upasakas and Upasikas. The corresponding 
Sanskrit terms are catasrnam par^adamm. Tr. 

4 We may compare the account communicated in the Biography 
of ^kyaamni, p. (298) which octairs also in the Karm^ataka (IX„g). 
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wicked and cruel, observed no distinction between pure and impure 
food and killed different living beings. As these two had committed 
theft in a house and the king had their hands cut off, they grew very 
angry, and after giving a midday-meal to many arhants they wished 
that as a result of this good deed they might become Yaksas for des- 
troying the king and the inhabitants of Magadha. After some time 
both were struck by an epidemic, cut off and were reborn as yaksas. 
About 7 or 8 years after, when king Subahu was ruling, both of them 
acquired the position of Yaksas in Magadha and sent forth into the 
land a great infectious disease. When many men and cattle perished 
there and none could stop the epidemic, and when the astrologers ascer- 
tained the real state of things, the inhabitants of Magadha invited the 
venerable iSanavasika from Sravasti and begged him to subdue the 
two Yaksas. He on his part came to the mount Gurva where the two 
Yaksas lived, and stepped into the Yaksa-cave, The Yaksas however 
had gone at that time to the habitation of another Yaksa and were 
called hither by another Yaksa, When they returned, they got angry 
and let fall the rocks of the cave; but there came into existence another 
cave and in the same was seated the venerable Sanavasika. When 
this happened three times, they let off a flaming fire; but the Arhant 
let off a still more powerful flaming fire in the ten directions, where- 
upon the Yaksas were terrified^ as all regions were on fire, they found 
no place of refuge, and when they gave themselves up to the protec- 
tion of {Sanavasika, the fire was extinguished. Thereafter, as the teach- 
ing was preached to them, they became very believing and were 
initiated into the Seeking of Refuge (^aranagamana) and the doctrines. 
Immediately afterwards the epidemic ceased. This piece of magic was 
witnessed by a thousand brahmanas and householders. 

The second section, the events during the time of king Subahu. 

Ill EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUDHANU 

When the king died, his son Sudhanu came to rule simul- 
taneously with the conversion of Ka^mlra by Madhyantika. This 
Madhyantika reached Ka^mlra through his supernatural power and 
settled down on the banks of a lake inhabited by the Nagas. Then 
the Naga king Audusta with his retinue got into anger and sent down 
a heavy shower, but it could not move the fringe of the holy robe ; 
when the rain of different projectiles coming from different directions 
was changed into a flower-rain, the Naga appeared and asked what the 
Venerable desired. When the latter demanded a piece of land and the 
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Naga asked '‘How big a piece the Venerable said “A piece of land 
that I can cover by sitting cross-legged'"; and that was granted to him. 
When by a supernatural crossing of legs he covered the nine regions 
of Ka9mTra,the Naga said “How large is the following of the venerable 
•'Five hundred,” “If there be one wanting, I shall take back the land 
“This land was chosen before by the Teacher as a place suitable for 
deep contemplation.^ Since where there are givers^ there are also mendi- 
cants, brahmanas and householders must also be settled.'" After these 
words, he betook himself to Ka^mlra with the 500 Madhyantikas from 
U§lra and also with many hundred thousand brahmanas and houFC- 
holders believing and devoted to the law from Varanasi. Thereafter 
many men came gradually to Kasmira from different lands and at the 
time when Madhyantika lived, this land was adorned with nine great 
cities, many villages of mountain-dwellers, with a royal residence and 
twelve Viharas containing very numerous monks. He, then, through his 
supernatural power led the groups of men from Kasmira to Gandha- 
madana and subdued the Nagas by means of a fire-magic. When 
he bad persuaded them to give saffron covering the shadow of the 
clerical robe, the Arhant magically made the robe large. When 
he had covered the saffron with this shadow and when all men had 
taken it up, he came back in the twinkling of an eye to Kasmira, 
filled the laiui with colonies of saffron, and gave the command that 
this would increase their wealth by preference. He then converted 
all the inhabitants of Kasmira to the teaching and vanished from exis- 
tence. He {M-eachcd the law for 20 years in Kafim^a.* When Madhy- 
antika came to Kasmira, the venerable J^anavasika taught the law to 
the four groups of men dwelling in the six towns. After a reign of 

1 The corresponding Sanskrit term is Vi/asyana which Wassiljew 
(quoted by Schiefner in the additonal notes at the end of his German 
text, p. 285) explains as a meditation in which the spirit is sunk in 
metaphysical thought. The equvalent term in Pali is Vipassanl. See 
Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism^ p, 60. 

2 The above description of the miraculous conversion of Kasmira 
by Madhy^tika and bis introduction of saffron into that country 
occurs also in tlie Tibetan Vinaya (See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 

167-170 j Fcer, Fragments extraits du Kandjour, pp. 8j-86). There 
fte Naga is called Hu-!un-ta. The Ceylonese au: count is somewhat 
^erent (see Bfebavamsa, XII, 9-28, Saruantapasadika, P, T* S. 
ed. 64r66). ipakca out the nwie to be Amvala. 
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23 years king Sudhanu one day passed out of this existence. After 
him the officials and retinue of this king, one thousand in number, 
stepped into the priestly office through Sanavasika. With these and 
very many others he passed the summer at the cemetery of ^Itavana; 
after they had meditated on the cemetery-ground at the conclusion of 
the Varsa, all obtained the ahubha-sctmadhi^ and attained afterwards 
the completion of the highest form of knowledge (lit consciousness 
or conviction), and became Arhants, Thereafter Upagupta, 
son of a spice-dealer, was ordained as a priest and perceived the 
truth ; after seven days he attained the complete emancipation from 
two of the Arhant-stages, ^ When ^navasika had given over the 
teachership to Upagupta he passed out of existence in the land of 
Campa. Instructed by this iSaQavasika sooner or later in the doctrines, 
100,000 became Arhants, In this matter the people of Kadmira 
maintain that Madhyantika must be counted in the succession-list 
of teachership, since while Madhyantika held the teachership for 15 
years in Madhyadesa, the venerable ^auavasika bad only a few dis- 
ciples. When Madhyantika went to KaSmira, ^anavasika held the 
teachership, so that there were eight 4 iandings-down' of the teaching. 
Others maintain that the teacher had prophesied the conversion of 
Kasmira by Madhyantika, that Ananda would teach him the word, that 
Ananda would hand over the teachership to Sanavasika, and that there 
would be only seven '‘handings-down” of the teachership ; this opinion 
the Tibetans also follow.^ 

The third section, the events during the time of king Sudhanu. 


1 The practice of asubha contemplation was known to Buddhism 

from early times. It consisted in meditation on the basis of some 
impure object. For an explanation of this term see S. Z. Aung and 
Mrs, Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy^ p, 121, 6. Tr. 

2 The stages of Arhantsbip in their ascending order are as follows: 
Srota-apanna, Sakidagamin, Anagamin, and Arhat. Tr. 

3 The sevenfold '‘handings-down** of the teaching mentioned 
above as in accordance with the Tibetan tradition is apparently based 
upon the following succession of Buddhist patriarchs after ^akya 
Buddha. — 

(a) Kafyapa, {b) Ananda, (c) Sanavasika,(^) Upagupta, (e) Dhitika, 
(/) Sud^dana. These early patriarchs are distinguished in 
the Tibetan Vinaya as ‘elephants’ i.e. mighty ones (see 
Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ p, 170 and n. Tr. 
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Various theories have been started regarding the age of the Manu- 
samhitS. Max Miiller wanted to bring it down to tne fourth century 

A. D. Biihler however arrived at a different result and formulated the 
rather too wide limits for the age of M. viz, the second century 

B. C. and the second century A.D., and there is a general concensus of 
opinion among the scholars to acquiesce to his theory in this respect. 
But now, by a careful study of the quotations from M. in other works, 
it is perhaps possible to show that after all the actual date of M. 
lies rather beyond than within these arbitrary barriers of time-limit. 
From two considerations, each exaggerated to an unreasonable degree, 
M* has been denied his due; firstly, that a large mass of popular parables 
constituting the ‘Spruchweisheit* of Ancient India has been bodily 
incorporated into the Manusmrti and therefore many of the verses 
in the quotations might really have been taken from this source and 
not necessarily from the Manusamhita. This hypothesis is certainly 
more or less correct. The other consideration is that our was 
formerly composed in sutras, so that many of the quotations from 
M.i specially those that cannot now be traced in the extant text of 


the Manusmrti, may refer to this sutra-work. Now 1 may say 
in this connection that we have as yet no reason to imagine 
such a Manava Dharmasutra. We shall see below that there was 
indeed a work of the Manava School written in prose; but in all 
probability it was later than our metrical M. and was rather a 
Manava Artha^astra than a Manava Dharmasutra. Buhler’s theory 
of the Manava Dharmasutra is based on a single passage of the 
Vasisjha Dharmasutra. Vas. (iv, 5) says that according to the Mana- 
vam (iti manavam) one may injure animals when sacrificing to the 
manes and the gods and when entertaining a guest (pitrdevatAtithi- 
pujaystp pasum hiincynt). His next sutra is identical with M. v, 
41 (madhuparke ca yajiie ca pitrdaivatakarmani / atraiva ca pasum 
nitpsyan nanyathety abravin manuh // ). 

® giving a summary of M, v, 
Buhler however sees in it a quotation from the old Manava 

concludes that “the lost Manava Dharmasutra con- 
partly f verse (S.B.E. 14, note on Fas. iv, 5). Here we are con- 
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fronted with a stupendous theory built upon the flimsiest of founda- 
tions. It is a very common feature of the Smrtis that before quoting 
a verse or verses a paraphrase of the verse or verses concerned is 
given beforehand, expressing thereby also the author’s own view. 
Let us consider for example Baudh, II, i, 15.' This sutra of 
Boudh\ is without doubt the paraphrase of the first of the two verses 
quoted dn the following sutra® with the usual introductory remark 
athApy udaharanti, which, en passant, may easily be recognised to 
be a verse of M, though in the present text of M. it has been split 
up into two — viii, 314 and 315,® specially as the other verse quoted 
in this sutra is almost identical with M. viii, 316, Thus. Vas, iv, 5 need 
not be regarded as a quotation from the Manava Dharmasutra whose 
very existence is hypothetical. The special point in this passage 
is that the words *iti manavam’ have been placed before and not after 
the verse ; but we cannot be sure of these words too, for they are not 
seen in all the recensions of Vas, ; for example, VasistkasamAita as 
published in the Smrtisamgraha, Calcutta, 1889, omits these two 
words. It may further be urged that Vas, quotes numerous verses 
of jVlanu with or without acknowledgment, most of which are again 
found in our M, Now if it is true that Vas, had before him only a 
sutra work of the Manava School, how is it possible that these quota- 
tions, should be always in verse and never in prose (Vas, iv, 5 has 
already been dealt with)? It may be held therefore that we have as 
yet no proof of the existence of a Manava Dharmasutra which, when 
versified, became the Manava Dharmasastra. 

We can go a step further. It may. be proved that a metrical 
Manusm^ti was in existence before 300 B.C. — at least before Vas, 
and Baudh, were composed. 

Biihler fully discussed the quotations from M, in the Mahabharata, 
but he did not take into consideration the important quotation in 


1 stenah prakirya kesan saidhrakam musalam adaya skandhena 
rajanam gacched anena main jahiti tenainarp hanyat. 

2 athApy udaharanti — skandhenAdhaya musalam steno rajanam 
anviyat/ anena Sadhi ma»p rajan ksatradharmam anusmaran// Sasane va 
visarge va steno mucyate kilbisat/ a§asanat tu tad raja stenad apnoti 
kilbisam// 

3 raja stenena gantavyo muktake§ena dhavata/ acaksAnena tat 
steyam evamkarmAsmi Sadhi mam// skandhenAdaya musalam lagudam 
vapi khadiram/ saktiii cobhayatas tlksnam ayasam dandam eva va// 
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the RamSyana, Kiskindhya kanda, xviii, 30^32.' Verse no. 30 refers to 
Manu by name, verse no. 31-= viii, 318 and verse no. 32 = J/. 

viii, 316. Now, the Risk, kanda is generally considered to be 
free from interpolations; but even without this gratuitous assumption 
it may be shown independently that if these three verses are 
at all interpolations, they were thrust into the Ramayana at a very 
early date— at the time of the Baudh, at the latest. AT- viii, 
316 is found quoted both in the Rani^t Kisk. kanda, xviii, 3^ 
Baudh. 11 , I, 16; mentions Manu by name and Baudh. 

Introduces the verse with the usual ath&py udaharanti — a fact which 
leaves no doubt that both the authors concerned are in this case 
directly quoting M. independently of each other. But there is a great 
differnece between the two versions of this verse as found in these 
two works— so great that it is difficult to detect their connection with 
each other without at first comparing each of them with the 
original verse of M. The first half of this verse in the Ram. is iden- 
tical with the first half of the verse as found in M. while the second 
half is somewhat different. Baudh. on the other hand has the second 
half of the verse in common with M. while the first half is somewhat 
different. Now, this, I think, can be explained only on the hypothesis 
that both and Baudh. had drawn upon M. about the same time 

and then each wrought minor changes in the verse in its own way. 
Moreover these verses are seen in all the recensions of the Ram. and 
they in no way disturb the harmony of the chapter. These verses 
in the Ram. therefore cannot be laid aside as interpolations. 

Let us consider the first of these three verses in the Ram. 
It is said here that Manu had proclaimed the following two verses 
(not sutras). This shows that the author of the Kisk. kanda knew 
no sutra work of the Manava school, but rather a metrical work of 
the same. We should also remember in this connection that the 
Naradasmrti certainly records a very ancient tradition when it lays 
down that the Manusmrti begins with a verse*^ (which occupies the 

I (Sruyate manuna gitau Slokau caritravatsalau/ 

g^Uau dharmakusalais tatha tac caritam maya// 
rajabhir dhrtadandas ca krtva papani manavah/ 
nirmalah svargam ayanti santah sukftino yatha// 

^asanad v.^pi moksad va stenah papat pramucyate/ 
raja tv aSasan papasya tad avapnoti kUbi§am// 

% Prof. Kiagavaddatta, Preface to BarhasfXitya Sutra, 
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fourth place in the extant text of M,) and as it is highly improbabk 
that a sutra work should degin with a verse, it must be admitted that 
Narada here has in view a metrical Manusmrti, The united evidence 
of the Ram. and Nar.. therefore goes against the hypothesis that 
formerly the Manusmrti was written in Sutra style. 

To return to the main theme. We have seen that the Ram. 
quotes M. viii, 316 and 318. Again M. viii, 317 and 318 are 
identical with Vas. xix, 44 and 45 introduced with an ^athapy- 
udaharanti' and Baudk. II, 16, i, as shown above, contains two verses, 
one of which is without doubt the original verse of M. now split 
up into two viz. viii. 314 and 315, and the other almost identical with 
M. viii. 316. Here we find consecutive verses of M. viz. viii. 314 and 
3i5> 315, 317, and 318, broken up into three pairs and quoted in Vas^^ 
Baudh, and the Ram. respectively. All these works are approximately 
of the same age. It is a legitimate conclusion therefore that these 
consecutive verses of M. w^ere known to the authors of the 
Ram.^ Vas. and Baudh. Now, this fact may be explained only on 
two hypotheses. It may be said that these verses were known to 
the authors concerned only in the shape of an adage; but this is im- 
possible because popular parables never take the form of a series of 
verses as we have before us — it is only the pith that counts in these 
adages and not necessarily depth of wisdom. The other and the only 
possible hypothesis is that these authors had before them a metrical 
work ascribed to M. which contained these verses. This work was 
much the same as the present M. because all these verses arc found 
in the extant text in slightly different forms. 

Other quotations from M. in works crf quite a different nature have 
an important bearing on this question. As Prof. Bbagavaddatta has 
pointed out (Introd. to Manduki Sik§a p., 16), a verse of M. ( 11 , 218) 
has been quoted in three works on ^iksa viz. Mantjukl (xvi, 7), 
Yajnavalkya !§. (II, 73) and Narada (II, 8, 27)* At first sight it 
may appear that this verse belongs to the common tradition of ^k.s^ 
and that M. has taken it from them; but it may be proved that it is 
just the opposite and that the ^iksM have borrowed it from M. Tlie 
second pada of thb verse in M. is naro vary adhigacchati'^ whereas in 
the Man^uki and Narada Sik§as it is *^bhutale vari vindati ” which was 
very probably the original form of the second pada of this verse for we 
see that the Yajfiavalkya S., which from internal evidence may be 
proved to be of a later date, gives exactly the reading of M. and 
not that of the other Sik^^, proving thereby that at the time of 
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its composition M., the primary source of this verse, had undergone 
a slight change. We may assume therefore that this verse did not 
belong to the tradition of ^iksas and that Mandukt 1^. here actually 
quotes a Manusmrti. But we should remember that the Manduki 
is at least as old as the oldest of the Dharmasutras. 

There is another very curious point about our M. Judging by 
the minor differences in the texts of the commentaries, Prof. Jolly 
has come to the conclusion that a thousand years ago i.e. about 900 
A.D., the Manusmrti was almost the same as it is at the present day 
(Recht und Sitte, p. 24). But precisely at this time we find Raja- 
fiekhara quoting a work of the Manava school which lays down 
that there are only three sciences and thus cannot be our M. 
(see Kavyamlfnamsa, Gaek. Orient. Series, p. 4). The quotation 
runs as follows : traylvartadandanitayas tisro vidyah iti manavah. It is 
well known that Kautilya too in his Arthasastra quotes a work of the 
Manava school almost in the same words. Thus we see that side by 
side with our M. there was another work of the Manava Carana. It 
may also be taken for granted that this work was written in prose, 
for otherwise we should have to imagine that two authors of widely 
different ages, writing independently of each other, paraphrased a parti- 
cular verse in exactly the same words— an idea which on the face of it 
is absurd. Thus the work of the Manava school referred to by Kautilya 
was not the hypothetical Manava Dharmasutra but quite a different 
work of the same school-perhaps the Manava Arthasastra, though by 
anonymously quoting two verses (vii, 105 and xi, i8i> of M. (see Arthas. 
pp. 29 and 21;) he betrays his acquaintance with the metrical Manusmrti. 
We need not fight shy of this fact and assume that both M. and 
Kautilya have borrowed these verses from a common source, for 
we have seen above that a metrical Manusmrti was in existence in 
the fourth century b.C. at the latest. We say at the latest, because 
even scholars like Kern and Jolly have given their unequivocal 

acquiescence to a Pre-Buddhistic date for the chief Dharmasutras, ' 
and the date of the Ram, established by Jacobi still remains 
unchallenged as Ludwig’s fanciful theories cannot be taken 
seriously. 

The question has often been raised, why of all the Smftis 
the Manusainhita should be most popular and command universal 
acceptance. No satisfactory answer to this question has yet been 
given. We are now in a position to say that the Manusmrti is most 
popular and universally accepted becasue it is perhaps the most 
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ancient work of the Smrti literature and not less because, at a 
very early date, like the Ramayana, it was composed in popular 
verses, agreeable and accessible to the general public, when the law- 
books of the other Vedic Caranas were still composed in the unusually 
stiff prose of the sutras and could therefore hardly interest the general 
public in them. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


Town-planning and House-building in Aneient India 

/ / 

according to Silpasastras 

In ancient India, Architectoni or the science of architecture 
was extensively cultivated and it received recognition as one of the 
sixty-four sciences and arts which the ancient Hindus practised. In 
the construction of sacred edifices, caityas, viharas, as also of palaces of 
emperors and kings, the science must have attained a high develop- 
ment. The Ajanta and Ellora caves show that the description 
of an underground tunnel given in the Maha-Ummagga J ataka is not 
simply an imaginative pictu re, but that in ancient days such difficult 
feats of engineering were actually performed by the engineers. .The 
description is very realistic and we give below an excerpt from the 
same : 

“Mahaumtnaggassa pavisanadvararp nagare ahosi, attharasahattbu* 
bbedhena yantayuttaavarena samannagatam hi ekaya aniya ak^ 
kantaya pithiyanti, mahaummaggassa dvisu passesu itthikahi cinitva 
sudhakammam karesi, matthake padaracchannam karetva ullokamatti- 
kaya lepetva setakammarn karesi, sabbani p’ ettba asitimahadvarani 
catusatthicujadv^ani ahesum, sabbani yantayuttan, eva ekaya aniya 
akkanfeya pithiyanti, ekaya akkantaya vivariyyanti, dvisu passesu 
anekasatadlpalaya ahesum, te pi yantayutta va ekasmim vivariy- 
yatnane sabbe vivariyyanti ekasmim pithlyamane sabbe pithiyanti, 
dvisu passesu ekasatanam khattiyanam ekasatasayanagabbha ahesum, 
ekekastnim nanavannapaccattharanatthatarp, ekekaip mahasayanam 
samussitasetacchattam, ekekam sihasanam mahasayanam nissaya 
^itani ekekam matugamapotthakarupakain uttamarupadharani hat- 
thena anamasitva na manussarupakam ti na sakka iiatum, api ca 
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ummaggassa gabbhe dvisu passesu kusala cittakara nanappakaracit- 
takammam kariinsu: Sakkavilasasineruparibhandasagaramahasagara- 
catumahadlpahimavantaanotattamanosilatalacandasuriyacatumaharaji- 
kadichakamasaggadivibhattiyo sabba ummagge dassayimsu, bhumim 
rajatapatfcavannavalukam okiritva upari ullokapadumani dassesum, 
ubhosu passesu nanappakare apane pi d assay imsu^ tesu tesu thanesu 
gandhadamapupphadamani olambetva Sudhammadevasabhani viya 
ummaggam alamkariipsu” ( Jatakatthava^ijana, vol. VI, p. 432), The 
entrance into the greater tunnel was in the city : It was provided 
with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with machinery so that all 
were closed by pressing a peg. The tunnel was built up, on either 
side, with bricks and was worked with stucco : planks were put in the top 
(of the tunnel) and plastered with cement and then white-washed. There 
were in all eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones; all of which 
closed by pressing one peg and opened by the pressure applied to 
another. On either side there were many hundreds of cells for plac- 
ing lamps, and they also were provided with machinery, so that 
when one was opened, all were opened and when one was shut 
all were shut. On both sides were one hundred and one bed-rooms 
for one hundred and one Ksatriyas. In each of these was laid a 
Variegated bed, as also a great couch shaded by a white umbrella, 
a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of such 
surpassing beauty that without touching it with hand it was not 
possible to know that it was not human. Also on either side of the 
tunnel skilful painters made all sorts of paintings ; the splendour of 
Sakka, the belts of Sineru mountain, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat, Anototta lake, the Vermilion mountain, Sun and 
Moon, the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of 
sense and their divisions were to be seen in the tunneh The floor 
was like a silver plate, being strewn with sand* On the roof were 
full-blown lotus flowers. On both sides were booths of all kinds: 
here and there were hung wreaths of flowers and scented festoons. 
In such wise they adorned the tunnel till it was like the divine hall 
of Sudhanima. 

The rules for the construction of temples were elaborately laid 
down in works on Pancaratragama and the Puranas. Works on ^ilpa 
give detailed rules about construction of houses, palaces, temples, 
vtmanas, spires, turrets, etc. The high art displayed in some of the 
yet existing remains of beautiful structures reared long ago has won 
the unstinted praise and admiration of artists^ Western and Eastern 
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alike. The ancient Hindu loved a beautiful house, a well laid out 
village, and with passionate devotion reared huge temples, perfect 
in their proportions to the gods whom he worshipped. The devotion 
and the high art with which these forgotten artists did their work 
can be seen even now in the architectural remains found all over the 
country. The elaborate carving which they executed on stone pillars 
etc. is intricate and beautiful ; and even hard stone in the hands of 
these workmen was like woo^. These master craftsmen seem to have 
disappeared from the land, and with them their art. 

From the list of sciences, arts and manufactures given below, we 
can have a picture of the state of activity as it existed in the Aryavarta 
in ancient days. They were not mere dreamers or speculators or 
idlers who dabbled in words. They led intensely active lives. 
They traded extensively with lands over-seas, colonised distant 
lands, opened up forest lands and spread Aryan culture to far off 
lands. From a list of sixty four arts given by Ksirasvamin, only 
a few are enumerated below : 

(1) Building of chariots, conveyances, boats, ships and other 
marine craft, 

(2) Assaying gold, silver and other metals, 

(3) Inlaying with gold, and silver, 

(4) Manufacture of porcelain and glass-ware, 

(5) Construction of jets, fountains, sprays, water lifts, suction 

pumps etc,, 

(b) Manufacture of engines of war and weapons of offence and 

defence, 

(7) Caligraphy of various scripts and illumination of manu- 

scripts, 

(8) Tailoring and embroidery, 

(9) Saddlery for horses, elephants and camels, 

(10) Spinning and weaving, 

(11) Extraction of arrows and other missiles from the body, and 

healing of wounds, 

(12) Distillation and mixture of honey and drinks, 

(13) Modelling vessels from clay, wood or stone, 

(14) Painting and skilful mixing of colours, 

(15) Laying out reservoirs, canals, aqueducts, roads and 

palaces. 

The science of architecture has for long been a neglected 
study among the Indologists. They confined their attention mostly 
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to the Vedas and literature dealing with Dharma, Philo- 
sophy, Grammar, Drama, etc. Till very recently, Sanskrit works on 
architecture were rarely published and the manusctipts of such one as 
are in existence were not within the reach of those who would have 
otherwise devoted their time to them. Four works on Silpa have been 
published within the last few years by the Travancore Government 
in their Sanskrit Series. Messrs, Anantalwar and Rea have published 
a good summary of B^[anasara^ilga with very valuable illustrations in 
the introductory volume "rf the ‘‘Indian Architecture” series. They 
characterise the work as “the most perfect one having elaborate and 
exhaustive details chiefly for temple or sacred architecture and for 
town-planning according to the Hindu ideals” ; and as can be seen 
from its valuable summary, Manasara l^ilpa seems to deserve the 
high praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

Works on Agama-PMcaratra and Vaikhanasa deal with archi- 
tecture. In the Padmasamhita and Tantrasamuccaya, we find elabo- 
rate rules about the construction of temples. The Agamas mostly 
follow the works on 6ilpa and the chapters in books on Agama deal- 
ing with Silpa read like chapters in some of the works on !§ilpa. 

In the following pages we confine our attention mostly to 
^liparatna, Mayamata, Tantrasamucchaya, Manusyalayacandrika 
Va^uvidya, Padmasamhita and Sanatkumara-vastu^astra. 

^Iparatna and Mayamata are important works on ^ilpa, 
while Manusyalayacandrika and Vastuvidya are fragmentary works 
on the same subject and they appear almost to be summaries of the 
larger works like the above. 

The author of Mayamata has been said to be Mayamiini, perhaps 
the divine architect of the Suras and Asuras. In the second verse of 
Mayamata, it is said : 

i 

^ ^ II 

This is all that we find about the author of the work. So it is not 
possible for us to add anything more about the author. It is an ancient 
work chronologically older than ^ilparatna in which frequent references 
are made to it. In &lparatna it is mentioned : 
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Late Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati ^astrl wrote in the preface 
to the same work as follows : — 

“The King Devanarayana referred to in the above verse is said 
to have ruled over a territory with his capital at Ambalappurha 
now within the state of Travancore. He was a great patron of learn- 
ing ; and entertained in his court the famous Narayana Bhatta, a great 
poet and Vaiyakaranika and author of Prakriyasarvasva, Narayanlya 
and many other works and is known to have flourished in the latter 
part of the i6th century A.C. It is therefore certain, that the author 
of ^ilparatna, a protege of his, also lived in the same period/* 

The last work Sanatkumara-vastusastra is a manuscript kindly 
lent out to me by the erudite Vaisnavacarya, His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Jiyyar Svami of Melcot, Mysore State, It is a manuscript 
written perhaps a century ago on palm leaves. It is in excellent 
condition. There is a Telugu commentary which is more extensive 
than the original. The commentary is not intelligible in some places 
and confusion about the units of length is very frequent. The com- 
mentary is not a very helpful one, for the commentator omits ex- 
planation of verses which need explanation. The work contains 
some diagrams in the margin, drawn without reference to the 
scale. They are at best rough sketches only. 


II 

Without correct measurements and a close observation of propor- 
tions of the masses, it is not possible to make an artistic structure. 
In the laying out of a garden or a town or a village, or in the building 
of a temple or a residence, correct measurements are necessary, 
and it is said that (Mayamata, chap, 5, si. x). 

A table of units of length is given below as described in the works 
on ^ilpa. The units of length most commonly used were the Angula 
and the Hasta i,c. Kara car the cubit. Both these lengths are clearly 
derived with reference to the parts of a human body and from the 
very nature of their derivation they seem to be variable. There is an 
attempt made to standardise these units and we cannot say whether 
there were standards of length maintained in the courts of kings. 
Even in Pali works we find mention of hatti and the surveyor himself 
was called the rajjuggahaka. 
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The smallest unit of length, according to all authorities on ^ilpa, 
is a Paramanu, the atomic length visible only to the Yogic sight. For 
it is said and it is i/8 of an ahgula, i.e,, 

of an inch approximately. Just as modern physicists are 

basing their measurements on the length of a light-wave, so 

the ancients took for the basis of all their measurements an imaginary 
unit of very small length and the successive units increase eightfold. 
It is not clear why multiples of eight are chosen. 


Ratharenu « 8 Paramanus 
Valagra = 8 Ratharenus 
Lik 9 a “*8 Valagras 

Yuka = 8 Liksas 
Yava = 8 Yukas 
ADguIa = 8 Yavas 

Vitasti = i2 Arigulas 

Hasta ^ 

C =2 Vitastis 
Kisku ) 


Prajapatya = 25 Angulas 
Dhanurmusti = 26 Angulas 
Dhanurgraha = 27 Angulas 

Dhanurdanda^ 

r =4 Hastas 
Yasti ) 

Rajju = 8 Dandas 

Krosa'=50o Dandas 
Arthagavyutam = 1,000 Dancjas 
Yojana = 8,oco Dandas 


Rajju seems to have been the unit of most general use in the 
survey of field and the last three in measuring long distances, say, 
between distant towns. According to the “Indian Architecture, 
Rajju is equivalent to 48 English fee t. 

In measuring areas, the unit of area is a square, the length of whose 
side is a Danda. A Kakanika ( ) is a square of sixty four 

square Dandas, A Masam is equivalent to four Kakanika s and a 
Vartanaka is a square, the length of whose side is thirty-two Dandas. 
A Vatika and a Gramakufeumbavani are defined to be equivalent to 
1,280 and 2,560 square dandas respectively. 

Different units are used in different constructions as the following 
will show ; 


fMfHt i 

’wc’ pTJrt II 
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Kisku measurements are used in Ihe construction of carriages and 
couches. Prajapatya measurements are used in the construction of 
Vimanas etc. Dhanurmusti measurements are used in measuring 
building sites etc. Dhanurgraha measurements are used in measuring 
villages, towns, cities, etc. Also Kisku measurements are used for 
measuring all sites for construction etc. Danda measurements are used 
for surveying towns, cities, etc, Hasta measurements are used in 
measurements of houses, chariots, and couches. 

The Hindus commence all undertakings, secular or otherwise, 
with some religious observance. At the commencement of the 
building of a house, the Hindu is to perform a religious ceremony 
viz., the worship of the Vastu Purusa. The myth concerning Vaslu 
Purusa is given in the seventh chapter of ^ilparatna. The Vastu 
Purusa is supposed to have his head in the north-eastern and his 
feet in the south-western corner of every site chosen for a building. 
Different gods and goddesses are supposed to be at the different parts 
of his body. According to the Silpa Sastra, each site is to be divided 
into 64 or 81 squares, and associated with each of these is a god or 
goddess. The Vastu Purusa in such a case lies along the diagonal 
running from the north-eastern to the south-western corner of the 
building site. The divisions of a building site into 64 or 81 squares 
with their devatas are represented in the figures given at the end. The 
places themselves are known by the names of the Devatas who are 
supposed to reside there. A bali is to be offered to these gods and 
goddesses and the various substances that should be offered in the bali 
are given in the Mayamata some of which are also given below. 

The Brahmasthana should be worshipped by offerings of scents, 
garlands, milk, honey, clarified butter, rice cooked in milk, fried rice. 

1 n the Aryakasthana should be offered fruit and some prepara- 
tion of kidney beans and other eatables, and sesame seeds. 

In the Vivasvatapada should be offered curds. 

In the Mitrakapada should be offered panic grass. 

In the Mahidhara milk should be offered. 

In the Farjanya{5ada ghee should be offered. 

In the Indrapada butter with flowers should be offered. 

In the Bhaskarapada honey and roots should be offered. 

In the Satyakapada (Madhuka) sweet limes or panic seed should 
be offered. 
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In the Bhrsapada butter should be offered. 

In the Gandharvapada all scents should be offered, 

In the Bhrhgarajapada sea-fish should be offered. 

In the Mrgapada dried flesh should be offered. 

In the Carakipada malya and ghee should be offered. 

In the Vidarlpada salt should be offered. 


Ill 


The first subject that every author on 6ilpa ^astra deals with is 
the choice of a site for the construction of a building, — be it a 
temple, a palace or an ordinary house of the householder. In the 
Mayamata it is said : 


CW 3lTtnf5I II 

nrwfrflflr wb i 

^ 1% B’cml; n 


“The places where gods and men live are (Sailed by the general name 
of vastu, which is of four kinds : land, house, carriage and couch. 
Amongst these the land itself is the most important and those 
connected with it were called vastu by the ancients.” 

In all the books on vastu, we find elaborate descriptions about 
the site to be chosen for building a house or a temple. Details 
concerning the colour of the soil, its taste, smell and fertility, the 
direction in which it slopes, are as important as the location of the 
site. In the Mayamata it is said : 


’f <Tre^^'ftcf0iWT 


“The land which has one colour, white, red, yellow or black, which 
has the six tastes, which produces (when beaten) sounds resembling 
the trumpeting of elephants or neighing of horses, which slopes from 
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south and west to north and east, which does not smell like cows, 
or corn, or lotus, which does not contain stones or chaff, which resem- 
bles a good cow (with regard to fertility ?), which is devoid of bones or 
stakes and which does not contain small holes is the land best suited 
for all purposes and accepted by all ancient sages/' 

?Tf<<TT3^?fWT^51^T I 

fw* ^ ^nlN i 

The land should not smell like curd, ghee, honey, oil, 'blood, corpse, 
fish or birds ; the land having such smells is condemned by the good. 
It should not be near a temple or a public hall or a king’s palace 
or in the proximity of a Candala settlement or near the house 
where workers in leather ply their trade. It should not have thorny 
bushes and trees. It should not be triangular or like a gem or resemble 
a tortoise in being elevated in the middle and depressed all round. 
It should not be hollow and it should not be like a drum or a fish in 
shape and it should not have in the four corners big trees. 

From the quotation given above, it is clear that the choice of a site 
was no easy matter, and the builder had to make a very close and 
minute examination of the soil. The fertility of the soil, the strength 
of it, and the ease with which water could be procured by sinking 
wells in it were also to be determined by the prospective builder. In 
ancient India, there were people who qualified themselves for testing 
sites for house-building, and land-tester’s business must have been a 
lucrative one. In the Gamanicand^ Jataka, we find the ministers of 
a young prince testing his capacity to bear the sceptre, his 
father being dead, by dressing a monkey as a man and introducing the 
disguised monkey to the prince as a site-tester who served under 
his royal father during his life time. In the Majjhimanikaya, we find 
a reference to those who were making a living by site-testing. 

As I have said, the slope on which the land lies is, according to the 
‘Vastuvidyft', also a very important thing for consideration. In the 
same work, distinct names are given to the land according to the 
direction of its slopes. 

I. H, Q., DECEMBER, 1 927 
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fW I 
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nm ffWT^ I 

?ft^*iT5nT!T I 

ir^Rf 

That land which slopes towards the east brings prosperity and that 
which slopes towards the north gives wealth. If the land slopes 
towards the west, it destroys wealth ; and if it slopes towards the south, 
it brings death. 

If the land is elevated in the Varunasthana and low in the 
Mahendrasthana it is known as Govlthi. 

If the land is elevated in the Indrasthana and low in the Varuna- 
sthana it is called Jalavithi. 

If the land is elevated towards the Somasthana and depressed 
adout the Yamasthana it is called Yamavlthi. 

If the land is elevated towards the Yamasthana and depressed 
towards the Somasthana it is called Gajavithi. 

If the land is elevated towards the I^asthana and depressed 
towards the Nirritisthana it is known as Bhutavithikam. 

If the land is elevated towards the Agnisthana and depressed 
towards the Vayusthana it is called Nagavlthi and the land which 
is elevated towards the Vayupada and depressed towards the Agni 
is kcown as Vaifivansuri. 
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The author then describes the lands suitable for building houses 
to the members of the various castes. It is not easy for us to see 
on what rests the suitability. 

sri" I 

frer^g'.KrsrotrfW i 

nwT ^ stw 5sauft I 

ifm i 

The land of the Brahraanas which is depressed in the Indrasthana 
and elevated in the Nirriti, West and Vayupada, is called 
Susthana. 

The land which is elevated in the Saumya, Isa and Pavana padas 
and depressed in the Yamapada is called Sulabha and it brings 
about the prosperity of the king and kingdom. The land elevated 
towards the Isana, Indra and Agni padas and depressed towards 
the Varunpada is the most propitious to the VaUyas and is 
known by the name Cara. 

The land, which slopes towards the Somapada and is made 
beautiful by Ku§a and Darbha grass growing on it, is the site most 
propitious to the Madras to build houses upon and it is known by 
the name Svamukha, 

There are also given in works on Vastu the names of trees which 
are supposed to be propitious to the different parts of the compound 
in which these trees should be situated in order that the house-owner 
might derive the greatest benefit. 

iwni nr. mh ' 

The holy fig tree (Ficus relsgiosa) is most propitious when situated 
in the eastern part of the site and in the southern part the glomerous 
fig tree (Ficus glomerata). The Indian fig tree (Ficus Indica^ is 
most propitious when situated in the western part of the site and 
Plakaa (Hibiscus populneoids or Ficus infectoria or waved-leaf fig tree) 
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when situated in the northern part of the site is most propitious. Ficus 
Indica is to be avoided in the eastern part of the site and Plaksa in 
the southern part. Ficus religiosa is to be avoided in the western part 
of the site and Ficus glomerata in the northern part 


IV 


It is only within recent years that problems concerning town- 
planning have begun to engage the attention of both the Govern- 
ment and the public, and experts have been appointed to study the 
problem in all its various aspects. Prof, Geddes delivered in some 
of the Universities instructive lectures on this problem and his 
illuminating addresses have shed a good deal of light on this impor- 
tant subject 

The prevalent view regarding town-planning in ancient India 
is that the towns or cities grew in a most disorderly way, 
houses, temples and streets being constructed in a way devoid of 
order or method. Such a view is but natural, because the ^ilpa 
da^ras have not been studied and their contents are not known. The 
desmptions found in literature, of big towns and cities, do not help us, 
for these setm to be mostly based pti imagination* But one thing is 
certain. There were very big cities, fortified with ramparts, moats, 
strong gates and battlements, containing well laid out streets, 
parks, tanks, theatres and colleges. Bazaars were well placed and the 
drainage does not seem to have been neglected. The water supply 
^ the town was also looked after, and in those ancient days the 
besiegers of a town tried to overcome the besieged by cutting off 
Its water supply. In the Maha-Ummagga Jataka there is a very 
realistic description of how king Cujani-Brahmadatta besieged the 
<^pita o ing Videha and tried to. capture the city by cutting off 

‘l-cir peraa„<,„t rwidences have 
and their !ah L corresponding to villages, towns 

Accocdinv t M ° “ Siven in works on Silpa. 
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[ ] 

(i) Grama (2) Khetaka (3) Kharvata(4) Durga (5) Nagara (6) Rajadhani 
(7) Pattana (81 Dronikamukha (9) iSivira (10) Skandhavara (ii) 
SthanTya (12) Vidambaka (13) Nigama (14) Sakhanagara, 

The classification is sometimes based on the number of Brahmana 
or Dvija inhabitants of the place, sometimes on its area and at 
other times on the perimeter of the site on which the village stands. 
The following are the details on which the classification is based. 

There are many kinds of villages classified according to the 
extent of their areas. The smallest amongst them is sixty-four 
square dandas in extent and it is called the smallest Grama 

). The next in order is one 128 square dandas in area and the 
largest amongst this class of small villages is 192 square dandas in 
area. 

The second kind of villages called by the name of Kheta 
is again divided into three classes : the smallest, the middle and 
the largest and their areas measure 256, 320, 384 sq. dandas res- 
pectively. 

The third kind of villages mentioned is the Kharvata The 

smallest amongst them is 448 sq. dandas in area and the two better 
classes amongst the Kharvatas are 512 and 576 square dandas in 
area respectively. 

The fourth kind referred to is the durga, and the durgas are 
divided into three classes-^ the smallest, the middle and the largest — 
according as their areas are 640, 704, or 768 square dandas res- 
pectively. 

The fifth kind described is the Nagara. There are three classes 
of Nagaras, — the smallest, the middle and the largest, having areas 
of 832, 896, 960 square dandas respectively. 

The sixth variety mentioned is divided into three classes, the 
smallest amongst them having an area of 1,000 square dandas, the 
middle ones 15CX5 square dandas and the largest 2,000 square dandas. 

The seventh kind comprises three classes whose areas are 3,000, 
4,000 and 5,000 square dandas respectively. 
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The eighth variety consists of three classes again> their areas 
being 6,000, 7,000, and 8,000 square dandas respectively. 

The second method of classification followed in works 
on Silpa is that based on the perimeters of the sites on which 
the villages stand. According to this classification there are twenty- 
four different kinds of villages. The first five kinds are villages, 
the perimeters of the sites on which they stand being one lakh, eighty 
thousand, sixty thousand, forty thousand and twenty thousand dandas 
respectively ; the primeters of the remaining vary from nineteen 
thousand and five hundred dandas to five hundred dandas, 
decreasing at the rate of five hundred dandas in gradation. 

The third and last method of classification is based on the 
number of inhabitants belonging to the Dvija castes. In Mayamata 
it is said that the largest, the middle and the smallest amongst 
the best gramas contain twelve thousand, ten thousand and eight 
thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes. It is evident that 
such villages must be big towns, becaustf in a place containing 
such large numbers of Dvija inhabitants there should be thousands 
of residents belonging to other castes. 

The largest, the middle and the smallest amongst the villages 
of the next order should contain seven thousand, six thousand and 
five thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes respectively. 

The third in order amongst gramas, according to this classifica- 
tion, is divided into three classes according as they have four 
thousand, three thousand or two thousand inhabitants of the twice- 
born castes. 

The fourth in order amongst gramas is again divided into three 
kinds according as they contain one thousand, seven hundred or 
five hundred Dvija inhabitants respectively. 

The fifth kind comprises, eleven kinds of gramas, the number of 
their Dvija inhabitants being four hundred, three hundred, two 
hundred, one hundred, eighty-four, sixty four, fifty, thirty-two, six- 
teen, twelve and eight respectively. 

The last class mentioned in this classification comprises ten 
kinds, the number of Brahmin inhabitants varying from one to ten. 
These are called Ekabhoga villages. An Ekabhoga grama according 
to the Manasara is : 

ftjf ^ i 
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It is a village under the sway of a Zemindar. Under his control 
a large number of servants and lease-holders live in the village. 
The Zemindar is answerable to the Superior Government, for the 
revenues due from it. As is common in such cases the Zemindar 
would be the capitalist of the place, the agricultural population 
being under his sway. 

Grama : 


According to Bharata the place where many members of the 
Brahmin and other castes reside and which is not protected by 
ramparts or a moat is a grama i 

In the Markandeya Furana it is said : 


The place where Sudras reside in great numbers and where agricul- 
turists reside in large numbers and which is situated in the midst of 
agricultural lands is called a grama. 

It is interesting to note that the definition of a grama according 
to the Markandeya Purana differs from the definition according to 
Bharata. 


The Mayamata says : 

The Gramas should be built on the southern bank etc. of rivers ; 
in the midst of villages the Khefcaka and in the centre of the 
kingdom the Kharvafa should be built. It is also stated ^‘That 
which is situated amongst four hundred villages" 
is a Kharvata. According to iSrldharasvamin a village is situated near 
a mountain or perhaps near a mountain range (wmRf: ^:). From 
Mayamata it is clear that a Kharvai^ is a pretty important town in the 
kingdom while perhaps the Khetaka was something like the divisional 
head-<juarters of a revenue official who looked after the revenues of a 
group of villages. We may suppose that such a group formed a higher 
adminbtrative unit in the kingdom. 
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There are seven kinds of durgas some of which correspond to big 
fortified towns of modern days. The Silparatna (5, 8) says : 

^ 5 ^ 1 

The mountain fort, the forest fort, the fort situated in water, the 
Airanadurga, the Daivaka, the Dhavana and the Krtaka are the 
seven kinds of durgas : 

^ f T n 

Possessing the palace of the king and having large numbers of 
elephant corps, cavalry, charioteers, and foot soldiers, containing 
food grains, oil and ghee, salt, medicines, scents, poisons, metals, char- 
coal, bow strings, horns, bamboo, fuel, grass, skins, vegetables and 
strong wood of the forest, and that which cannot be reached, overcome 
and conquered by foes and useful both for offensive and defensive 
purposes is the durga. 

It is clear from the description of a durga given above, that it 
refers to a big fortified town, and not to a small fort. It appears 
from the description that it should not only be well stored with food- 
grains and implements of war, but it should be situated in such a 
place that fodder for the animals and vegetables for consumption 
by the inhabitants should be available in abundance. It is curious that 
poisons are mentioned as articles that should be stored and perhaps 
they are intended to be used against enemies. Gandhas or scents 
are mentioned as articles that should be stored and it is not surprising 
particularly when we find such frequent references to the use of 
scents in the Jataka tales even in times of war. Prominent mention 
is made of the king's palace in such a fortified town, 

Mmntain fort: 

fftil n 

The fort situated on the centre part, or by the side of, or on the 
top cif a mountain is a mountain fort. 
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Forest fort : 

^5nr[ 

That fort which is not accessible on account of its being situated 
in a waterless tract or in a forest tract or in a place waterless as well 
as woody is the forest-fort. 

Water fort : 

In the same manner a fort, situated in a place full of natural water 
sources or in a morass or is surrounded by a river or ocean, is known 
as a water-fort according to the ancients. 

Air ana fort : 

A fort situated on an extensive saline tract or a land full of water 
and trees and surrounded by inaccessible walls is called an Airana 
forU It is not clear why special mention is made of a fort situated 
on a saline tract. Could it be for the protection of such tracts ? 
Or were such saline tracts used in any way for the manufacture 
of salt ? 

Divyadufga : 

“The fort, within the protecting walls of which the following deities 
reside— Indra, Vasudeva^ Guha, Jayanta, Vailravana, Afivinidevatas, 
Visnu, Siva, Durga, Sarasvatl — is called a Divyadurga. 

Perhaps the ten deities were worshipped in the temples built 
into the walls of the fort, and at these temples there were gates. 

A large number of gates is not conducive to a strong defence of 
a fortified place, unless it is a very extensive one defended by big 
armies. Perhaps such forts were large military cantonments. 

Pro ^ m 

The forts which are called Dhavana and Krtaka are to be known 
by the characteristics indicated by their names. We cannot say 
whether the Dhavana fort was one which could be easily moved from 
place to place. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, I 927 
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It IS clear that it was not a permanently fixed fortified land but 
an encampment or a military column which was moved from place to 
place and which could be defended like a fort 
Kftakafort : 

No details are given about the Krtaka fort and it is not 
possible to say what kind of durga it was. But from the use 
of the word Krtaka it may be inferred that it represents some kind of 
fort intended for the purposes of deceiving the enemy. 

There is a general description of forts given in the Silparatna : 




^ < 


vl^: 


I 


^ fti ^ I 

to"* ^ I 


The fortified places should have undrying sources of water and should 
be filled with never-ending stores of foodstuffs. All the forts 
s^uld be protect^ by walls. The paths leading to them should 
be through waterless tracts or forest lands and they should be in- 

fo^f d rh n^^nd^pB^s (raised plat- 

forms) and the slight of steps leading to them should be hidden or 

(for the two doors), and two cross-bars to close the doors when 
n^sapr and two pegs each one cubit in length. There should 
be moats running round them as well as a central raised platform 
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protected by stakes. Doorw ays, raised platforms* audience halls' and 
halls of assemblies should be built in them. Machinery (guns etc.f 
should be placed all round and there should be dusty roads all round. 
All round there should be tents for men of all classes to reside in. 

The sites of forts should be triangular^ square, circular, rectangul^ 
in shape or they should resemble a segment or a sector. In all 
forts protecting walls should be built of bricks less than twelve 
hastas in height and the thickness of the walls should be half their 
height. A dusty road should he made and the main wall should 
have a road. 

Nagara : 

nuvmiDi n 

A town situated in the middle of a kingdom or near a river is called 
a nagara. It should be protected by stakes, mud, etc., surrounding 
walls, towers, battlements and guns (?) placed all round. 

Rajadhafd : 

A town having one, two, three or four gateways is called a Raja- 
dhani. A RajadhanI as commonly understood is the capital city of 
a Kingdom. 

Pattana : 

The city abounding in various articles of merchandise and treasures 
situated near the waters of the ocean (sea-coast town) and containing 
seafarii^ merchants, is known by the name of Pattana. 

DronlfnukAa : 

It 

Similarly the city at the mouth of rivers falling into the sea, to 
which ships resort and where merchants from lands overseas live in 
large numbers, is called a Dronlmukha by the learned. 
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Sivira : 

TOT?" ^ \ 

In a foreign country or in his own, the military camp of a man 
desirous of conquests and having the fourfold army, is called 
Sivira, 

Skandhavata : 

The military camp in the vicinity of the kings who are fighting 
with each other is called Skandhavara. 

Sthamya : 

The place of the warden of the marches situated by the side of a 
mountain or a river and containing the king’s forces, is called 
Sthanlya by the learned. 

Vi^ofHtaka : 

The place on the outskirts of a village where the agriculturists reside, 
is called Vidambaka. 

Nigama : 

3 ^ 11 

.The place where members of the four castes, artisans and workmen 
live by various industries, and which abounds in articles of trade, 
treasures and food grains, is known as Nigama, 

^khitiagara ; 

A place on the outskirts of a forest or a nagara and where townsmen 
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reside and which has agricultural lands, gardens and mines is called 
Sakhanagara. 

There are eight different ways in which a city or a town should be 
planned according to iSilpa Sastras. In the Silparatna we find : 

The laying out of a grama is eight-fold and the villages are known 
by the names Dandaka, Svastika, Prastara, Praklrnaka^ Nandyavarta, 
Paraga, Padmaka^ and Sripratistthita. The following are the details 
concerning the planning of these different villages ; 

Dandaka : 

According to Mayamata(io, 54^0 there are four kinds of Dandaka 
villages. It is stated that the village in which there is one street like a 
stave is called Dandaka. 

If in the middle of it there is a street running towards the north, 
it is called Kartaridandaka, 

That which has four gates in four directions (north, south, east 
and west) is known as Bahudandaka. 

The village is known as Kutikamukhadandaka which is laid out as 
in the previous case, with many pavements on either side of the middle 
street. 

That village which has three streets running east and north is 
known as Kalakabandhadandaka, 

There may be either two or four gateways in a Dandaka village. 
No rules are given for fixing the bazar sites. So the markets may be 
located in such parts of the village as would suit the convenience of the 
inhabitants. As for the location of the temples pertaining to the 
different gods and goddesses and the parts of the village site that 
should be allocated for the residences of the members of various castes, 
reference should be made to the general instructions given with regard 
to town-planning in works on iSilpa, These details are given in a 
subsequent part of this essay. 

VedV^hadraka : 

The Mayamata says. There are three streets running towards east 
and three towards the nmrth in a town known by the name of Vedi« 
bhadraka. Between th^e there may be many paved roads. 

Svasti ^ : , 

According to the Mayamata, in a town laid out according to the 
Svastika plan, there are six streets facing north and east and six 
others are designed outside. 
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The iSilparatna says ; There is a mention only of an eastern street 
facing south, a southern street facing west, a western street facing north 
and a northern street facing east. 

There might be any number of small streets running between the 
main streets. 

Bhadraka : 

There are four streets running east and north and there is a BrahmS- 
vrtapatha. Also there are three paved roads on the eastern side. The 
Brahmavptapatha is defined thus in the Mayamata. 

The street in the middle (part of the town) is called Brahma and it 
should be the navel (the central part) of the city. 

Bhadramukha ; 

There are five streets facing east and five facing north. Such a 
town is called Bhadramukha. 

Bhadrakalya'm : 

There are six streets facing north in a town known by the name of 
Bhadrakalya^a. 

Mahibhtuira : 

There are seven streets facing east, seven facing north and seven 
west and the rest is as before. Such a town is called Mahabhadra, 
Vastusukhadra : 

There ate eight streets facbg east and eight facing north. There 
arc twelve streets with pavements and argalas. Such a town is called 
Vastusubhadra. 

Jayaihga : 

The town where there are nine streets facing east, nine facing north, 
and which has main gateways and smaller gateways as also pavements 
and argalas and where there is a King's palace is known by the 
name of Jayanga. 

Vi jay a : 

In the town where there are ten streets facing north and ten facing 
east, which has a king’s palace and where argalas are placed in proper 

manner and which has many pavements is known by the name of 
Vijaya* 

Satvatobhadra : 

In the town known by the name of Sarvatobhadra there should be 
eleven streets facing north and eleven facing east. On the Western 
part of Brahraasthana the king’s palace should be located. Before It 
there should be an extensive courtyard where the apartments for ladies 
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should also be located. The street running towards the east from it is 
known as the Rajapatha or the king’s high-way. On either side of it 
there should be situated the palatial buildings of the very rich anci near 
them should be the residence of weavers and to the north of it the 
potters. The residences of inhabitants belonging to different castes 
should be built according to the their castes’ status in the hierarchy 
of castes. 

We have given above some details about town-planning. 
According to the Mayamata there are sixteen different ways of plan- 
ning a town. According to Silparatna there are only eight ways of 
town-planning and the Padmasamhita agrees with the (Silparatna. 

There is frequent reference to Kuttimas and Argalas in the 

Mayamata in connection with town-planning. Kufejimas so far as 

can be gathered mean pavements. Pavements are perhaps the places 
where the inhabitants gather in groups to spend their idle moments 
or they might be the places where vendors of fruits, flowers and sweet- 
meats sell their articles. Why such prominence is given to these 
Kuttimas by the author of the Mayamata is not clear. As for 

Argalas they seem to be some sort of obstructions like turn-pikes 

on the roads and such impediments might be ordinarily removed from 
the paths and placed there again when needed. To control unruly 
mobs and prevent them from moving all over the town, these impedi- 
ments will be very helpful to (if the meaning of Argalas be such) tlie 
police authorities. In the absence of any detailed information concer- 
ning them, it is not possible for us to say what these Argalas are. In 
the description of cities I have read, I do not find any mention of such 
Argalas. Curiously enough these Argalas do not find any mention m 
the (Silparatna even though the book closely follows the Mayamata. 

Separate portions of the town are allotted for the residences of 
members of various castes and the particular parts of the town where 
different kinds of articles should be sold are mentioned generally in 
works on iSilpa. The (Silparatna states : 

In the part indicated by Parjanya, moving towards the place of 
Indra or in the place between the directions indicated by Isa and 
Argala sloping towards the north-east there should be the water- 
ways. Wells could be dug everywhere and no particular places are 
prescribed for digging them. 

The puspavatika or the flower garden or the public park should 
be located in the northern portion of the town. All the Vastu 
(Sastras mention parks for public use in all villages and towns. Such 
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parks seem to have been very common in every town and village 
in ancient India, for the Jataka tales mention frequently pubHc parks 
where people spend their time happily on festive occasions. These 
parks were the camping grounds of wandering sages and mendicants. 
Some of these ancient parks were widely known e.g. the Migadaya 
Park of Benares and some of them perhaps were very extensive for in 
the Jatakas we find that some of them provided sports for kings. 

Sometimes the kings had their own separate parks. They used to 
betake tl\emselves with their councillors to their parks for holding 
conclaves with them on very important state affairs, as they consider- 
ed such places to be free from eavesdroppers. 

The nautch girls should have their residences in the southern part 
of the town and it is clear that they were not premitted to reside 
anywhere and everywhere in the city. 

All round the city the l^udras should have their houses. The ^udras 
perhaps are agriculturists and members of the fourth caste who 
served members of higher castes for wages. 

The merchants who are of the Vai§ya caste should have their 
residences in the eastern part of the town. Merchants of the Vaisya 
caste are separately mentioned because there were foreign merchants 
and merchants belonging to other castes and they should have theie 
residences in different parts of the city or town. The houses of the 

potters and barbers should be built in the northern and eastern portions 
of the town. 


( To be continued) 


K. Rangachari 



MISCELLANV 

Sir Edward Gait’s History of Assam 

When this History of Assam appeared for the first time, the 
present writer published a ctitical study thereof in the Hindustan 
Review, 1908 (January and February). I am glad to see that 
the distinguisted author has revised his book and brought out a secofid 
edition wherein he has made many ememdations in the 
light of my humble criticism, although in a few cases he has not 
been pleased to accept my suggestions. I shall not however reopen 
those cases here, but confine my observations to such points as I could 
not touch in my former critique as I was not then equipped 
with adequate information on those points. 

In this article therefore I wish to deal mainly with the second 
chapter of the book relating to the history of the ancient kings 
of Kamarupa, and make some observations on chapters X, XI and 
XI H that deal with the History of Cachar, Jaintia and Sylhet.^ 

II 

The period prom the seventh to the twelfth century 

The author might have put "fifth” in lieu of “seventh” as he has in 
“Appendix A” of the book given a list of the kings of Kamarupa 
from Pusyavarman — whose date* has been put down as 43 ® (of 
course approximately). Pusyavarman must have been, however, a con- 
temporary of the great Gupta Emperor Samudragupta, the founder 
of the Gupta Era that dates from 319-20 A.C. He named his son 
Samudravarman after that Emperor ; and not only this, his daughter- 
in-law’s name was “Dattadevl” which was also the name of the wife of 
Samudragupta. That shows Pusyavarman’s admiration for the con- 
temporary Gupta Emperor whose sphere of influence extended up to 


I Two publications — one SnhatUr Itivrtta, by Mr. Achyuta 
Charan Chaudhuri Tattvanidhi and the other, He^mbarajyer DanAa- 
vidhi, edited by the present writer, containing a good deal of new 
information on the history of Sylhet, Jaintia and Cachar, seem to have 
escaped Sir Edward’s notice, 
t H. Q., DECEMBER, 1927 
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Kamarupa as is clearly seen from the Pillar Inscriptions^ discovered 
at Allahabad where the name Kamarupa occurs among the feudatory (?) 
states. So Sir Edward might have pushed Pusyavarman a hundred 
years back so as to date him circa. 330 A.C. Bhaskaravarman reigned 
for about half a century and his ancestors might be allowed a quarter 
of a century each instead of 16 years' average ; so he might have 
written “fourtV' instead of 'seventh' in the heading of this chapter. 

If Sir Edward consulted the Gupta Inscriptions he might have 
fopnd the name ^of Susthitavarman, father of Bhaskara in the 
Aphsad Inscriptions of Aditya Sena.* But it should be stated here 
that Dr. Fleet styled this Susthitavarman as one of the Maukhari kings 
of Madhyadesa though the mention of Lauhitya (i.e., Brahmaputra) 
in the verse that spoke of Susthitavarman ought to have been deemed 
sufficient to consider Susthitavarman as belonging to Kamarupa. 

Then again> Sir Edward apparently did not know that a Copper- 
plate grant of Dharmapala^was discovered about 16 years ago, wherein 
the donor's panegyrics show that the descendants of Brahmapala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty in Kamarupa, did not end in Indrapala 
(as is shewn in Appendix A) but continued much longer, up to at 
least Dharmapala (the donor), son of Harsamala (-pala ?) and grand- 
son of Gopala who, by the way, might not have been the immediate 
successor of Indrapala. 

Instead of seven sets of Copper-plates as enumerated by Sir 
Edward Gait at pp. 22-23, there are now ten sets : the grant 
of Dharmapala has already been mentioned above. Two new ones have 
been recently discovered-^one, a stray plate of Harjara, father of Vana- 
mala the donor of grant no, ii in Sir Edward's list ; the other, a second 
Copper-plate grant of Indrapala the donor of grant no. vi in that list. 
Both these grants have not yet been subjected to discussion in any 
journal. The plate of Harjara (which is a middle one) is very much 
obliterated, so much so that only a few words and sentences could 
be deciphered here and there on both the sides of the plates ; yet 


1 Fleet's Corj>us InscHptionum Indicarum, vol. Ill (Gupta In- 
scriptions), p, 8. 

2 Ibid^ p. 203. 

3 An article on this was published by me in the Rangpur Farisat 
Patrika, 1322 B.S., no. 2. This was also referred to in the ^'Pracina 

K$0iar0pa Rajfvall" published in the Banglya Sahitya Pari^at Patrika, 
1320, no, 3, p. 189. 
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we get from it names of some kings — predecessors of the donor— not 
mentioned in Vanamala’s grant or in that of Balavarman (grant 
iii in the list). The second grant of Indrapala is in a fair condition 
except the part dealing with the boundary, but it does not supply 
any very important information of historical nature in addition to what 
we get from the first grant of Indrapala (no. vi in the list). 

We should now proceed with these grants serially. The first is 
a grant by Bhaskaravarman discovered at Nidhanpur in Pargana Pan- 
cakhanda, Sylhet. Sir Edward names it as the “Pancakhanda grant*' 
but it now goes by the name of “Nidhanpur" since the publication 
of its first instalment in the Epigraphia Indica^ vol. XII (1914). 
This first instalment consisted of the 1st, 2nd and the last plates and 
Sir Edward is quite in the dark as regards the subsequent discovery 
of several other plates — the 3rd, the middle (which may be either the 
4th or the 5th) and the penultimate plates. The set is still incomplete 
as on recent personal enquiry held by this writer at Nidhanpur it has 
become known that the grant consisted of as many as seven plates 
of which one (which may be either the 4th or the 5th) has still remain- 
ed undiscovered. 

But the discovery of the third and the penultimate plates has led 
to serious alterations of the observations made mostly by guess 
on all matters of the grant other than the genealc^y of the royal 
donor: it is now found (i) that Bhaskaravarman renewed the 
grant which was not made by him, but by his great*great'grand-father 
Bhativarman (alias Mahabhutavarman) ; (2) that the grant did not relate 
to a plot of land- in the Province of Karna-Suvarna— but apparently 
in the king's own dominion of Kamarupa (though not expressly 
stated anywhere in the inscription) ; (3) that the grant was not made 
to a single individual, but the plot was allotted to more than 200 
Brahmanas of different gotras (clans) in unequal shares ; and (4) that 
the grant was not made towards the end of the reign of Bh&skaravarman, 
but by the beginning of his reign when he was helping his friend 
Harsavardhana in conquering Kafna-Suvarna.^ 

That the land granted did not belong to Sylhet, where the plates 
have been discoverd, was a surmise made in my article in the Hindu- 

I A second article containing these emendations as well as new 
facts brought to light by the 3rd and the penultimate plates will soon 
be out in the Epigraphia Indica. A third article dealing with the 
middle plate has recently been sent to that Journal. 
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Stan Review with arguments in support thereof j and this has now been 
confirmed by the discovery of the third plate where it is stated that the 
land lay in the village Mayurasalmala in Visaya (i.e. district or rather 
pargana) of Candrapuri. This Candrapurl is most probably the same as 
‘Candraparl'^ mentioned in the inscription of Vanamala Deva (no. ii in 
Sir Edward's list) as the south eastern boundary of the land granted 
lying west of Trisrota (modern Teesta-river) i.e., somewhere in 
Northern Bengal — evidently in the Rangpur District.® 

These inscriptions of Bhaskaravarman have a special value as 
throwing a flood of light on the history of the Brahmanas in the 
eastern part of India. When Yuan Chwang visited these parts, he 
found all other places full of Buddhistic temples and monasteries ; 
but Kamarupa had not a single one of these things. It seems that 
Brahmanas from those neighbouring kingdoms affected by Buddhism 
found ready shelter in Kamarupa and here we find in a single village 
of Mayurasalmala more than 2 oo families of Brahmanas of about 40 
different gotras (or clans)® representing almost all the existing 
gotras that are found at present in Bengal and Assam. With the 
abatement in the tide of Buddhism in Bengal, Brahmana families 
spread themselves by migration from this seedling ground of the 
Brahmanas to different parts of Bengal — especially the eastern and the 
northern parts that lay close to Kamarupa. The Sampradayika Brah- 
ma^as of Sylhet, who so long avowed that they had come from Mithila 
or Mid-India, are evidently the descendants of the Brahmanas who 
went to Sylhet with these Copper-plates that have therefore been found 
tn that locality.^ Who knows that those of the Brahmanas of Bengal 
who allege that their ancestors came from Kanauj or such other place 


I 'Candraparf has no meaning: and as Sir Edward rightly say 
^the record is unsatisfactory' ; the original plates are untraceable an 
he article published in the /ASB.. 1840. does not contain an 
facsimile of the inscriptions to verify the correctness of the reading. 

- 2 e river Karatoya was the western boundary of the Old Kam; 
upa all along: and an area between the Karatoya and the TeesI 
nave been in the locality now in the Rangpur District. 

3 Iheplate yet supposed to be undiscovered is expected t 
co^ain about 75 names of the Brahmanas and probably some mo. 
gotras not mentioned m other plates. 

4 See 'Chap. XIII, Sylhet*. 
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are not descendants of the Brahmanas who migrated from the ancient 
Kamarupa ? 

Next in chronological order has been mentioned the grant of 
Vanamala Deva^ but as already stated, a stray Copper-plate has recently 
been discovered bearing very illegible inscriptions of king Harjara, 
father of Vanamala, whose name is borne with a date (510 
Gupta Era) in the inscriptions on a boulder on the northern bank of 
the Brahmaputra down Tezpur. Three new names viz., Kumara, 
Vajradeva and Harsavarman^ of the dynasty of Salastambha 
are known from this stray plate among the predecessors of 
Harjara. 

The grant no. iv is of Balavarman which Sir Edward says was 
brought to light by him. If by 'bringing to light' is meant 'sending to 
the Asiatic Society for publication in its Journal', then Sir Edward's 
statement is all right : or else, long before the plates were sent to the 
Society, they had been not only read but discussed critically by the late 
Mahamahopadhya Pandit DhireSvara Kaviratna of Kamarupa in a local 
vernacular weekly named Asam, The Pandit showed that in not less 
than seven places the writer of the inscriptions plagiarised passages 
from Kalidasa's Raghuvarpsa, and Dr. Hoernle mentioned this in his 
article {JASB., vol. LXVI. 1897 pp. 285 et seq). 

The next two (nos. iv+v) are the grants of Ratnapala, whereof 
the translation by Dr. Hoernle of the first one has been appended 
to the book (App. C). A facsimile of the first plate of this grant 
has also been inserted along with the picture of the seal, as Sir Edward 
considers this as “typical of the whole series.' Unfoitunately the 
inscriptions are full of errors and Dr. Hoernle could not correct all 
of them. For instance, the first half of the opening verse has been 
read after emendation by him as follows — 


I This is perhaps the king whose name is mentioned as 
“Harisa” in Vanamala's grant and as 'Har§adeva' in the inscription 
of Jayadeva of Nepal whose father-in-law (and not father, as stated 
at p. 30 of the book under review) he was. [There may be other 
new names discovered when this plate of Harjara is fully deciphered.] 
/ASB., voL LXVII, part I, 1898, p. 106. 


2 
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while the correct reading seems to be this : ^ 

5 ^^ 

’rfif wt 

The translation, therefore, is not wholly correct. 

Then come the two grants of Indrapala whereof only one is men- 
tioned by Sir Edward as serial no. vi. 

The grant of Dharmapala should have come next in order : but 
its existence, as already stated, was not known to Sir Edward. 

The last mentioned grant, viz. no. xii in the list, is of Vaidyadeva. 
A rather exaggerated value is given to this grant whence it is inferred 
that the kingdom of Kamarupa became feudatory to the Pala kings of 
Gauda. I should think that if this was the case, then a very triumphant 
mention of the conquest of Kamarupa (or Pragjyotisa) would have been 
made in the inscriptions. In fact, no mention whatever of that kingdom 
appears in the panegyrics. Only this much is mentioned that a piece of 
land belonging to “Pragjyotisabhukti and Kamarupa mandala," was 
given to a Brahmana of Varendra : From this I infer that a portion of 
the great kingdom of Kamarupa bordering Gauda was acquired by 
conquest — to be converted into a vassal state wherein Tihgya (notTisya 
as Sir Edward writes) Deva was installed as ruler, as perhaps a reward 
for his services ; but he afterwards became a rebel and was suppressed 
by Vaidyadeva who therefore was appointed ruler thereof in his stead 
The verse runs thus : — 

aw 

fsnnir: ii 

Gaudalekhamala, p. 131. 

“Hariharidbhuvi” means “in a region to the east (of Gauda)" and 
certainly, the kingdom of Kamarupa— which was the biggest in area of 
all the Eastern Provinces— did not deserve to be mentioned slightingly. 
This was apparently a newly acquired tract and so retained 
Its usual localisation (as of Kamarnpamandala) and not then absorbed 
into the kingdom of Gauda. 

I do not know if the “Assam Plates" of Vallabhadeva (Saka 1107 = 
1185 A.C.) published by Dr. Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. v. 


I Vide my article in Bengali on these grants of Ratnapala in 
Rangpur Sahitya Parisat Patrika, 1322 B. S., no. i. 
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pp, 1 8 1- 1 88 were brought to Sir Edward’s notice or not : and 
if he knew of these plates and yet omitted to mention them here, 
then I should think that he must have considered them as not per- 
taining to Old Assam(i,e„ Kamarupa), In fact, though named “Assam 
Plates” on account of their having been sent from Tezpur by a 
European Assistant Engineer, the grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to Kamarupa. 

Besides the copper^plate inscriptions. Sir Edward has mentioned 
the rock inscription of Harjara dated Gupta 510 (829 A.C.) found at a 
place on the Brahmaputra near Tezpur. It may not be out of place to 
mention here another rock inscription discovered some years ago at a 
place near the Kanaibarashi Rock about a mile from the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra near Gauhati. This is dated ^aka 1127' and though 
only a verse of 32 syllables, the record is very important, as it fixes the 
date of the first invasion of Assam by the Muhammadans (evidently 
under Bukhatiyar Khiiji) as Caitra 1127 ^aka about 27th March, 
1206 A.D. The whole army was extirpated, and this proved an evil 
augury for the Musalmans who could never get a permanent footing in 
Assam though they attacked the province several times during about 
500 years after that date. This inscription proves also the independence 
of Kamarupa at that time. 

Before concluding my review of this chapter, I would touch on 
some points that appear to be discrepant.® 

The Capital of the kingdom of Kamarupa in Bhaskara’s time has 
been surmised to have been “somewhere further west'' than Gauhati 
i.e. Pragjyotisapura “either in the Goalpara district or the Koch Be ar 
State or in the North-east of Rangpur" (p. 25). This is based upon 
the supposition that according to Yuan Chwang it lay 150 mi es 
east of Paundravardhana” (p. 24). But Yuan Chwang did not say 
that the Capital lay 150 miles east of Paundravardhana; what he 
said is only this— “Going east 900 li or so (about ISO miles) crossing 
the great river Kalotu, we come to the Country of Kamarupa (p. 24)- 


2 There are apparently some slips, e.g. (p. 26, 1 . 36) ‘Paundra- 
vatdhana to the where “east” should be “west, and fp. 27. 

1 . 32) “God ^ukra” should be “God ^akra” may be a printing 

mistake. 
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So it was the Country and not the Capital which the Chinese traveller 
reached after crossing ^Kalotu* (which is ‘Karatoya*) that formed the 
western boundary of Kamarupa from Naraka*s days up to even 
recent times {vide Yogini Tantra). 

Sir Edward Gait mentions the names of Palaka and Vijaya, with 
“Stambha” put after them (p. 24), probably because their ancestors 
were ^ala-‘stambha’ and Vigraha-'stambha\ Names of Palaka and 
Vijaya occur in Balavarman*s copper-plate inscriptions {JASB,y 1897, 
part i) without *Stambha'.^ 

Sir Edward makes Pralambha the founder of a new line on the ex- 
tinction of ^alastambha's dynasty (p. 30). But this is not supported 
by copper* pi ate inscriptions. The Rat nap a la's inscriptions evidently 
show that all the 21 kings starting from Salastambha belonged to 
his line (vide Dr. Hoernle’s translation, p. 370, verses 9 and 10). In 
Balavarman's inscriptions referred to above the verses 9 and lO 
show clearly that Harjara (Pralambha^s son) belonged to the Vavfiha 
(lire) of Salastambha. In Vanainala's copper-plate inscriptions, 
Pralambha 5 predecessors began from ^alastambha and ended in 
Sri Harisa who was probably his brother as can be inferred from“ 
verse no. gp 


1 do not know whence Sir Edward has got information that 
•‘Pralambha killed or banished all the members of the former ruling 
family” (p. 32). which could not be a fact inasmuch as he himself 
was -one of that family as I have shown above. Nor do I find any- 
^.ngin the Copper-plates in proof of Sir Edward's assertion that 
Vanama a “enjoyed an unusually long reign” (p. 32) as his grant 
bears only <19 as the regnal year. It was. rather, Harjara, who must 
have reigned very long as we learn from the stray plate, already men- 
tioned, that the grant was ordered by Yuvaraja (heir-apparent) Vana- 
mal^-an unusual fact that was probably due to Harjara's decrepit 


1 In the stray plate of Harjara (not yet published) Palaka and 

the reading IS only tentative as -Vijaya’ is merely a guess as yet), 
as hr h >^eading of the inscriptions, however, 

recSfy whin h '^’hr f 

r^fy when he published an article on these plates in the Raneur 
Sahitya Parifat Patrika. 1321 B. S ^ 
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The sovereigns of old Kamariipa, whose copper-plates have come 
down to us, declared themselves as descendants of Naraka and 
Bhagadatta. In Ratnapala's inscriptions, however, iSalastambha 
was styled ^‘Mlecchadhinatha”, i.e., ruler over the Mlechhas and 
not merely ^‘a great chief of the Mlecchas*' as Sir Edward follow- 
ing Dr. Hcernle understands by the term (p. 29). But Salastambha's 
descendants — Harjara, Vanamala, Balavarman — all traced their 
origin up to Naraka — as did Ratnapala, Indrapala, and Dharmapala, 
the descendants of Brahmapala who was elected king by the people as 
they required a scion of the race of Naraka to be their ruler {vide Dr. 
Hoernle^s translation of verses 9 and lo of Ratnapala's plate, p. 370). 
Sir Edward, however, has condemned both the lines as of ‘^aboriginal 
origin’' (p. 31), I should rather say that both the dynasties were 
equally right in claiming descent from Naraka and Bhagadatta. 
Whether there were actually personages as Naraka and Bhagadatta 
may be a questionable point, though we entertain no doubt about 
it. Now, Bhagadatta and his son Vajradatta were contemporaries of 
the heroes of the Mahabharata who flourished 5000 years ago or about 
4000 years before Ratnapala or 3000 years before Pusyavarman, the 
I2th king anterior to Bhaskara-varman. In the Mahabharata, Bhagadatta 
is described as having Cinas and Kiratas (i.e., Mlecchas) in his army. 
So he was also a “Mlecchadhinatha” in a manner. . Now the main 
line of the kings of Kamarupa from Bhagadatta up to Bhaskaravar- 
man ruled over the country without any interruption for several 
millenia as in no Purana or any other book there is any mention 
of subversion of the dynasty. A dynasty that had existed for more 
than 3000 years must have had collateral lines that ruled over smaller 
principalities often located in the regions inhabited by aborigines 
feudatory to the main line ; to such a one, I dare say, belonged 
^alastambha' who subverted the scions of the house of Bhaskaravar- 
man and to such another belonged Brahmapala who got the throne of 
Kamarupa as a genuine descendant of Naraka. The same thing 

I Harsadeva who was a descendant of Salastambha gave his 
daughter in marriage to a king of Nepal in whose inscriptions (not on 
copper-plates as stated at p. 30, but on a ‘^slab of black slate by 
the door of a temple (vtdc Indian Antiquary, vol, IX, p. 17*) f ^ 
princess is styled as “Bhagadattarajakulaja i.e. of Bhagadatta s royal 
race. This is a proof in favour of ^alastambha’s descent from Naraka 
and Bhagadatta from an authoriUtivc quarter. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, I927 


33 
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of course cannot be said of modern claimants, viz. Rajas of Rani 
and Dimarua, non-genuineness of whose claim is proved by the fact 
that they also avow descent from Arimatta (p. 19) who was of a 
different line (pp. 17-18). 

A king of Kamarupa-^ without the name — is found mentioned in the 
copper-plate grant of a Pala king of Bengal ; with reference thereto 
Sir Edward writes (p. 32) “A passage in a Copperplate of the Bengal 
king Deb Pal * ♦ ♦ ♦ has been interpreted as meaning that that 
monarch assisted the king of Kamarupa in an expedition against the 
king of Orissa/’ and he quotes Indian Antiquary, voL XV, p. 308. The 
Copper-plate grant is of Narayanapala and not of '*Deb Pal” as stated 
above. Therein a mention of king Devapala, an elder cousin brother 
of the donor’s grandfather Jayapala, has been made. This Jayapala, 
at the command of Devapala, set out to conquer the neighbouring 
kings and the verse (no. 6) is as follows : — 




Dr. Hultzsch, whose reading of the grant was published in the 
Indian Antiquary, wrote with reference to the above sloka: *^‘The 
sense of the above stanza seems to be that Jayapala supported 
the king of Pragjyotisa successfully against the king of Utkala.”^ 
Evidently Sir Edward has followed this interpretation. But the real 
meaning of this verse is this : “When at the command of his brother 
Devapala, Jayapala marched out with army for conquest of quarters, 
the king of Utkala (Orissa) quitted his capital distressed at the (very 
mention of his) name ; and the king of Pragjyotisa (Kamarupa) sat 
in comfort for long surrounded by his friends, only when he bore on 
his exalted head the command (of Jayapala) that set at rest all talk 
of warfare.” This king of Kamarupa was either Harjara or Vana- 
mala, the contemporary of Devapala who reigned from 825 to 865 A.D. 
{vide Bangalar Itihas by RD. Banerji, part I, p. 119). 

Sir Edward says about the Brahmanas who received these grants 
that they were all '‘Yajurvedi Brahmanas.” He would not have said 
so if he could see the long list of the donees of the grant of Bhaskara- 
varman where there are plenty of Bgvedi and Samavedi Brahmanas 
mentioned as sharers of the land granted. It is no doubt remarkable 


I Vide Gaudalekhamala, p. 66, footnote. 
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that not a single Egvedi or Samavedi Brahmana is found mentioned 
in the subsequent plates. This may either be due to their migration 
in large numbers to other provinces or change of the Veda into Yajus 
during the period of about 200 years that elapsed from Bhaskara’s 
time to that of Vanamala. 


X 

The Cacharis 

Much has been made of a novel named ‘Ranacandi* (p. 253) 
that gives an account of Satrumardana, a Kachari king, who is the 
hero of it : but it is a fictitious work adapted from Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Anne of Gierstein’ with Indian names of princes and places^and not 
really ‘‘based on tradition current in Cachar/^ 

As regards Hinduization of the Cacharis, Sir Edward says, it 
•'had probably already commenced at Mibang ” But the very names 
of the kings indicate that they had already been ‘Hindus. King 
Meghanarayana in July 1576 had a palace gate (Simhadvara) built with 
stone, as is stated in inscriptions on slabs of stone lately discovered 
at Maibang,^ The coin of Yasonarayana (mentioned at pp. 251!.) 
of 1583 A.C. shows that the king was a worshipper of Hara-Gaurl. 
The act of entering into the body of a copper effigy of Cow 
and coming out of it might have been performed by Krsnacandra 
who was a very pious king only to purge himself of sins of this 
and the previous life, but it was not a “formal act of conversion as Sir 
Edward puts it (p. 257) probably on wrong information,* 

Sir Edward has made mention of the rock-cut temple at Maibang 
but he has given a wrong date. It was carved out in 3 aka 1683 (1761 

1 F/^^the Introduction of ^‘Hedambarajyer Dandavidhi” (Penal 

Code of the kingdom of Cachar), p. 12 and photo facing that page 
edited by the present writer. The inscriptions are dated 26th 
Asadha, 1498 gakabda. In the History of Assam there is no mention 
of this Meghanarayana nor of the ‘Dandavidhi’ promulgated by 

Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar in 1817- 

2 The gift of an effigy of cow made of Copper (or of gold) is 

found in the list of mahadanas (great gifts). That the king and his 
brother entered into the figure and came out of it was pobably 
indicative of the colossal nature of the gift ensuring a very great 
amount of merit to the royal donor. 
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A,c.) and not in ^^1633' (1721 A.C.y’ (p. 257). Sir Edward could not 
have made this mistake if he was aware of another stone inscription 
of the same king found in Khaspur and preserved in the Deputy 
Commissioner's Office, which bears the date as 1693 ^ 

Sir Edward concludes this chapter with the mention of an undated 
coin of Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar which is in possession 
of a descendant of his Prime Minister. This coin was shown to 
by the same personage"^ and I incorporated a facsimile thereof 
in the Introduction to my Hedambarajyar Dandavidhi, which book was 
published at the expense of this gentleman. On one side of the coin, 
the ^aka year is mentioned as 1736 sit%) i.e. 1814 A.C. 

XI 

The Jaintia Kings 

The fact that the kingdom of Jayantiya — called and written ‘Jaintia’ 
no'V a days — had an existence in ancient times (when it was known as 
Narirajya mentioned in Jaimini’s Mahabharata) or even in the mediaeval 
period. Sir Edward has ignored totally. But in the ‘^rl hatter Itivrtta’ 
(History of Sylhet), part I, section iv, chapter I, the author, Mr. 
Achyutacharan Chaudhuri has stated a very important fact about 
a mediaeval king of Jaintia and his Court poet. The Rnghava-Panda- 
viya kavya, a very dexterous composition— where each of the 
verses conveys a double meaning, one referring to the heroes 
of the Ramayaoa and the other to those of the Mahabharata— 
was written in the nth Century* by Kaviraja who has 
eulogized in his work (canto I, verse 25) his patron, 


1 1633 ^akas = i 7 n A.C. Probably Sir Edward read 1643, and 
1633 IS a misprint. [For the copy of the inscription vide footnote 
of the Introduction of the Hedambarajyer Dandavidhi, p. 16.] 

2 VuU footnote of the Introduction to the Hedambarajyer 

Dandavidhi, p. 17. ' ^ 

3 Rai Bipm Chandra Dev Laskar Bahadur of Barkhola, Cachar. 

.a t .a ■ '”■» of Sanskrit Literature’ says 

r M 'T ft'- '*>»“* 3 eenturies 

). Mr, Rice in his Karnat Authors (JRAS., 1883, p. 298.) 

gives the date as 1170 A. c. vide Max Miiller’s Letter in Takakusu’s 

-Tsing, Introduction, p. xui. But Mr. Pathak inhhe Indian Antiquary, 

i ^rutaklrtti (gaka 1045, 
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king Kamadeva of JayantTpura. This king Kamadeva is described as a 
devotee of Mahadeva (the presiding deity) of Jayantipura who imported 
Brahmanas — probably including the poet himself — from Madhyadesa 
learned (modern U.P.).^ This throws a side light on the history of Jaintia 
during a period, whereof no other information can be had. ‘Jayantl- 
pura’ is evidently the same city which was the capital of the last 
king of Jaintia— and is the place where his descendants have still been 
residing amidst its ruins. 


XIII 

Sylhet 

document purporting to be a copy of two copper-plates (no 
longer available)” (p. 274) so long alleged to have been granted by 
two Tipperah kings, Adidharmapha and Sudharmapha has now been 
rendered spurious by the discovery of the Copper-plate grant of Bhas- 
karavarman of Kamarupa. Those Brahmanas who so long traced 
their genealogy to the donees of the aforesaid Tipperah grants 
i.e. the Sampradayika Brahmanas of Sylhet, are really descendants 
of the Brahmanas who migrated from Kamarupa to Sylhet.^ All 
the ten gotras of the Sampradayikas are found mentioned in the 
inscriptions, of course along with many others. The story about the 
ancestors of these Brahmanas having been invited to perform some 
sacrifice might be true. The fact that these copper-plates came to 
Sylhet with those Brahmanas proves that they had been of the 
foremost rank in their original society. 

There is a slight error in the ist name in the list (p. 275) 
decessors of the kings whose copper-plate grants were discovered at 
Bhatera, Sylhet. The word is not "‘Navagirvana” but ‘Naragirvioa’ which 
means ‘king/ and the real name of this king is evidently “Kharavana 
whereof ‘Naragirvan?/ is an adjective. The donors who were related 


I ’^rT%?TT 

m * ♦ 

arm ' 

(first and third lines of the verse) 

2 This has been stated in details in my second article which 
is to be published in the Ep. Indica. 
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as father and son claimed descent from the Moon. In this connection 
Sir Edward writes (pp. 275-276)— “Rajendralal Mitra suggests^ that 
these kings were sovereigns of Cachar because they professed to be of 
the dynasty of Ghatotkaca • • * ♦ -> . Nowhere in the in- 

scriptions contained in these plates is found anything said of the 
donors belonging to the dynasty of Ghajotkaca, the ancestor of the 
sovereigns of Cachar. In both the plates, " the second verse is a salu- 
tation to the moon and the third begins an account of the ancestors of 
the donor, who sprang from his (i.e. the Moon’s) race. This is all that is 
stated of the ‘dynasty.’ If these kings had an affinity with any of the 
kings in this part of the country who claim to be of the lunar race, it 
could only be with the neighbouring and contemporary kings of Tip- 
perah. The Kachari kings, according to SirEdward himself (pp 249- 
251), styled themselves "Lord of Hidimba” when they established 
themselves at Maibang after the destruction of Dimapur (in 1536). It 
was long before that time that the donors of the Bhatera grants ceased 
to exist as it was apparently occupied by the Mussulmans by the end 
of the fourteenth century.® 

Padmanath Bhattacharyya 


of Kachar and "profaser'to bTof'the d"''"’'’,' ’ r’? 

Prooeoding, of Uk Sect; t CaT A T 

Some error, and discrepancies in Dr Mitral tota^^d 

ten notic^ and corrected in my article -grihatta Bhatoar'Tamrr 

Hs-tt r-4at-patri.,-, " s , 

uJSanlhe ‘o be of a period not 



Further Kaniska Notes 


In the second volume of the Indian Historical Quarterly (p. ly/fT.) I 
wrote a note about the Kaniska question, which it now seems possible to 
supplement. In the meantime Dr. W.E. van Wijk has shown that two 
of the inscriptions dated in the Kaniska era point to an epoch in A. D. 
I 28 -’ 9 , His paper has been published in the Acta Orientalia, v, i68flr. 
and should be carefully studied by everybody who takes an interest 
in ancient Indian history, 

I may also mention two other recent publications^ which are apt to 
throw light on the question. 

The first is Professor Liiders' edition of the Sanskrit fragments 
of the Kalpanamanditika, the original of the work which we know 
from Chinese translation under the wrong title Sutralainkara. Professor 
Liiders has shown that its author was not Asvaghosa, but the Taxila 
monk Kumaralata^ whose time is slightly later, ^ It is therefore 
an almost contemporary source, and we become inclined to take special 
notice of its narrative about Kaniska, according to which he set 
out to conquer Eastern India, apparently from the Khotan country, 
and later on started to return to his country. 

The second is the second part of the Kharosthi inscriptions dis- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 

When the first part of this important publication appeared in 1920, 

I examined the dated records in the second volume of the Acta 
Orientalia, pp. and tried to show that at least one of ihe Khotan 

rulers mentioned in them, the Maharaja Amkvaga, can be identified, viz. 
with the Khotan king An kiio (old pronunciation Ankwak), who ascend- 
ed the throne in A.D. 152, after his father Kien (old pronunciation Kian) 
had been murdered, and who was still reigning in A. D. i/S* 
came to the conclusion that the individual rulers mentioned in connec 
tion with dates in these documents, all dated their records in 
regnal years, and that the various documents can be assigned to the 

period about A.P- 130-220. , . , . 

The second part shows that I was probably wrong in thinking of 
different regnal eras, and that all the dates should probably be 
referred to one and the same recokoing. We find that there was quite 
a series of rulers and chiefs styled Maharaja, but that there was also 

I Cf. Bruchstucke der Kalpanama#tika des Kumaralata, Leipzig 

1926. 
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a maharajatiraja, whose suzerainty they all acknowledged, apparently 
themselves exercising certain administrative functions by rotation. This 
'King of Kings’ is only named once, in no. 661, where he is called 
Avijitasiipha, evidently a biruda. And it is tempting to identify this 
Avijitasimha with Vijayasimha, the predecessor of Vijayakirti, the 
Khotan king who, according to the Tibetan tradition mentioned in my 
former paper, went with king Kanika, i.e. Kaniska, and the Guzaii 
king to India and took ^aketa. In that case we may perhaps draw 
the conclusion that the era used in the Turkestan documents was 
started during his reign, for no. 66i is dated in the year 10, and probab- 
ly on the occasion of the consolidation of Scythian power in India 
and Central Asia preceding the Indian expedition under Kaniska. 

As a working hypothesis I therefore explain the statement in the 
Tibetan texts about the joint expedition to India in the following way. 

Some time in the first half of the second century A.D. there was a 
gathering of Scythian forces under three chiefs, king Kanika i.e. 
the famous king Kaniska, the Maharaja Vijayakirti, son of the ruling 
king of Khotan, and the Guzan king, i.e., the head of the Indian 
Kusana empire. The last mentioned chief was in all likelihood the 
successor or one of the successors of VVima Kadphises. Wima 
Kadphises, who suceeded an octogenarian father in 78-9 A.D. and who 
was still ruling in the year 187 of the old Saka era,i i.e. in A.D. 103, 
may have died about A.D. 1 10, and his death would mean a weakening of 
the Ku?ana power in India, wherefore it was natural to look for reinforce^ 
ments in Turkestan, the old home of the Yue-chi and the Kusanas. 

The head of this coalition was apparently Kaniska, who is charac- 
tenzed in the Chinese version of the Kalpanamanditika as Chen-t'an 
Kia-ni-ch’a, i.e. according to M. Levi,= Kaniska, king of Khotan, 
though it is, as we shall see, probable that he did not ascend the 
Khotan throne before a somewhat later time. On this occasion a new 
Scythian era was established, which has become known as the 
Kaniska era and which was used in India, by Kaniska and his 
successors, and in Eastern Turkestan, by the rulers of Khotan. 

Vijayasiinha or Avijitasimha, as he is called in the Turkestan 
document, held sway as King of Kings in Khotan, while his son Vijaya- 
kirti accompanied Kaniska to India, to conquer Eastern India, 
as the Kalpanamanijitika states. 


I Cf. my remarks in the Acta Orientalia, v, pp. 3 if. 
3 See Ind. Ant., xxxii, 1903, pp. 384f. 
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The coalition also led to an expansion of the Khotan power. The 
Hou Han-shu contains the information that, in the fourth year of 
Yung-kian, i.e., A.D. f 2 g, Fang-ts’ian, king of Khotan, killed the king of 
Kiu-mi (between Chira and Keriya) and installed his own son as king 
of that place. The prefect of Tun-huang demanded that he should 
be punished. The emperor, however, ‘pardoned’ the Khotan king, at 
the same time requesting him to give up Kiu-mi^ to which, how- 
ever, Fang-ts’ian did not consent. In the first year Yang-kia, i.e. A.D. 
132, the prefect of Tun-huang induced the king of Kashgar to 
attack Khotan, and he is stated to have defeated Fang-ts^ian 
and installed a scion of the old dynasty in Kiu-mi. According to 
a subsequent notice Fang-ts’ian had already in the preceding year sent 
one of his sons with present and tribute to the imperial court.^ 

We do not know anything about the identity of Fang-ts’ian. He 
may or may not be the ruler whose biruda was Vijayasiinha or 
Avijitasimha ; it is evident from the Hou Han-shu that he was a 
powerful king, whom the Chinese did not succeed in ^punishing. The 
Khotan rulers had clearly become powerful about the ]^ear 129, and 
it is likely that this was the result of their joining hands with their 
Indian cousins. 

Let us now try to follow the expedition towards India, i.e., accord- 
ing to the Kalpanamanditika to Eastern India. 

In the very first year of the Kaniska era, i.e,, according to Dr. 
van Wijk in A, D, 128 or 129, or practically at the same time when 
Fang-tshan attacked Kiu-mi, we find the first dated record in the 
Kaniska era. For the famous casket found in the Kaniska stupa 
at Peshawar, is evidently dated Sam i ina\harajasa'\ Kaninkasa, a 
fact which shows that the Tibetan tradition according to which 
Kani§ka was not from the beginning a friend of Buddhism is not 
reliable. 

The fact that the very first year of the Kaniska era is mentioned 
in a record found so far west as Peshawar adds strength to the theory 
that Kaniska entered India from outside, presumably from Turkestan, 
and thus confirms the Tibetan tradition and the account m t e 
Kalpanamanditika. 

The statement that Kaniaka’s expedition was directed towards 
Eastern India is further supported by Indian inscriptions. For in the 

r Cf. Chavaii^iis, T'oung pao, ii. viii. pp. i/off. and my summary 
in Acta Orientalia, ii, pp* 

DECEMBER, 19^7 
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year 3 of the Kaniska era we find inscriptions so far east as Sarnath, 
where also a satrap and a great satrap are mentioned^ in full accordance 
with the notice in the Kalpanamanditika: ‘he conquered Tung T‘ien- 
chu (Eastern India) and pacified the country, i.e., he arranged for a 
proper administration through satraps and great satraps. 

The Kalpanamanditika goes on to say: ‘His power spread fear ; 
his good fortune was complete. He set out to return to his kingdom. 
The route passed through a broad, flat land. At that time the king^s 
heart was pleased only with the religion of the Buddha ; he made it 
his necklace. Now, in the place where he stopped, he saw from far 
off a stupa which he took for a stupa of the Buddha.' It however 
proved to be a Jain stupa. 

We are, I think, justified in inferring from this old, almost con- 
temporaneous, source that Kaniska actually left Eastern India in 
order to return to his home country, i.e., as we have seen probably 
Khotan. His way led through a place with a Jain stupa, and we are 
involuntarily reminded of the Mathura inscriptions from the Kankali 
Tlla of Kaniska's time, with the references to Jain sanctuaries. 

Kaniska probably spent some time in Mathura, which was, as is 
well known, formerly a Saka province. From Mathura and North- 
Western India we have a series of records of his time, the 
latest known date being of the year 23, in the first month of the 
.summer season.^ If we accept Dr. van Wijk’s results, that the first 
year of the Kaniska era began in the autumn a.d, 128, this date would 
correspond to the summer A.D. 151, Now we have a record of the 30th 
day of the fourth summer-month of the year 20, i, e. one year later, 
dated during the reign of Kaniska's successor Vasiska.^ The only 
possible inference is that Kaniska had ceased to reign in the summer 
152 A.D, because he had died or left the country as indicated in the 
Kalpanamanditika. It may be worth while examining the known 
records about Khotan to see whether there is any trace of him there 
about this time. For if he started on his career from Khotan and if 
he set out for his own country after having completed his Indian 
conquests, Khotan must have been the place to which he eventually 
may have returned. 

The passage in the Hou Han-shu quoted above contains some 

1 Cf. Annual Report of the Director-General of Archeology in 
Indja, 1920-21, p. 35. 

2 Liiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, no. 149a. 
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£urtlier note? about Khotan. In the first year Yuan-kia (A.D. 152) 
the Chinese governor Chao-p‘ing died at Khotan, and his son set out 
to bring his body home. On his way out he stopped in Kiu-mi, where 
the king told him that his father had been poisoned by order of Kien, 
king of Khotan. When he returned, he reported the matter in Tun- 
huang. In A.D. 152 Wang-king was sent out to succeed Chao-p ‘ing, 
and he was commissioned to make secret investigation of the whole 
matter. After his arrival in Khotan he made a banquet, to which he 
invited Kien, and on this occasion a Kiu-mi official killed the Khotan 
king. Wang-king and his followers were, then attacked and killed by 
the Khctanese, who placed Kien’s son An-kuo on the throne. The 
prefect of Tun-huang wanted to march against Khotan in order to 
avenge the affront. The emperor, however, did not allow it. On the 
contrary, he recalled the prefect and appointed a new one in his place. 
After these events, we hear, Khotan became arrogant. 

Of An-kuo we again hear in the fourth year Hi-ping (A.D. l/S) 
when he is stated to have attacked arid killed the Kiu-mi king* 

Now I have already stated that An-kuo, which name was still 
in the T’ang period pronouned An-kwak, seems to be identical with 
the maharaja devaputra Amkvaga of whom we have several dates 
in the Kharosthi documents from Turkestan, ranging between the 
years 5 (no. 187) and 46 (no. 418). H we assume that his 46th year 
was A.D. 175, we should arrive at an epoch for the era used by him 
in ca. A.D. 128-9, i.e. the same epoch which Dr. van Wijk has calculated 
for the Kaniska era. But we cannot, of course, tell whether the 
46th was his last year, or A.D. i 75 was the corresponding Christian one. 
We can only say that this coincidence strengthens our beUef that 
it was the Kaniska era whith was used in Chinese Turkestan y 


mkvaga and other maharajas. . , *1. 

Another question may be raised. Is Kien, An ku s a er, 
ality, the great Kaniska ? I believe that such is actually the case. 

I have already mentioned that the word Kien was pronounced 
ian in the T’ang period. If we now compare the T ang * 

on of K’iu-tsiu-k’io, i.e. Kujula Kadphises, viz. Km- dz mu Kiap. 
ill see that Kiap renders an Indian Kapa. and in the same way Kian 
in well be a transliteration of an original Kana. . t , . 

Now it i, evident from a comparison of the names of the dynasty, 

a.. Kaniska, Vasiska, Huviska, that r> 4 « is a derivative 

in. The form Kanika mentioned , above may therefore well be a 
amine doublet, formed from a simplex Kam. On the other hand,. 
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it is also possible that the Chinese simply shortened the name in their 
rendering, as they frequently did in similar cases. 

At all events Kien can very well be the same name as we know 
in the forms Kaniska, Kanika, and the striking chronological 
coincidence niakes me inclined to identify them. 

We should then understand why the summer of the Kaniska year 
24, i.e., A. D. 152 belonged to the reign of Kaniska’s successor. 
Kaniska had then not only left India, but he had already been killed 
in Khotan, the old home of his dynasty, and been succeeded there 
by his son An-kuo, Amkvaga. 

The latter never uses the imperial title, and we must, I think, 
infer that the Khotan rulers acknowledged the suzerainty of Kaniska^s 
Indian successors, Vasiska would, moreover, if I am right, be an 
elder brother of Amkvaga, and the imperial power passed from him 
to his son Kaniska II and subsequently to Huviska, whose latest 
date in the year 60 is fourteen years later than Amkvaga’s last 
epigraph. 

The document no. 661 which mentions the Khotana maharajatiraja 
Avijitasimha in the year 10, on the other hand, seems to show that the 
Khotan rulers did not think themselves inferior to the Indian K asanas 
in the first years after the coalition. It seems natural to infer that it was 
Kaniska s return from India, with increased power and prestige, which 
brought about a change. 

And it is a priori also likely that it was the relations to the in- 
heritors of Brahmin learning brought about through the conquest of 
Eastern India in the beginning of Kaniska^s reign which paved the 
way for the introduction of the Brahml alphabet and of Mahayana 
in Central Asia as in North-Western India, 

Sten Konow 


The PustakapaAopaya 

The Pustaka pathopaya, called in Tibetan G 1 e g s 
bam bklag pahi thabs, gives a short description as to 
how one should begin to read a book. The Sanskrit original of this 
small work has not as yet been found, and it seems it is lost. Its 
author is Pandita Danafiila of Ka^mlra, and he 
himself translated the work into Tibetan. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in his His- 
tory of Indian Logic, Calcutta University, 1921, pp^ 
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340341, mentions that the work deals with logic. But it is an obvious 
mistake, as there is nothing of logic in the work. The mistake may be 
due to the fact that the work is catalogued in the Tanjur along with 
logical treatises. 

We give below the Tibetan text^ of the work together with a 
conjectural restoration of the Sanskrit original and an English trans- 
lation, The xylograph used belongs to the ViSvabharatl Library 
and is of the Narthang edition. 

The Tibetan Text 

Rgya gar skad du/ Pustaka pathopaya / Bod skad du / 
Glegs bam bklag pahithabs// 

Dkon mchog gsum la phyag htshal lo // 

Dan po rah hid rnam par snah mdzad sku mdog dkar po sna 
tshogs pa dma zla ba la gnas pa bsams te / Dehi mdun du rah gi ham 
gz^an gyi died gah yin yah run ste / zla ba la gnas pahi bsgrub bya 
bsams par byaho / De nas rah gi shin gar zla ba la gnas pahi bhru 
las lha mo sans rgyas spyan ma mer^ mo mah po spros te / 
Rin po chehi bum pa ye ses kyi bdud rtsis gah bas bsgrub bya la 
dbah bskur bar bsam la / De nas glegs bam bklag par byaho // 

Glegs bam bklag pahi thabs Pandita Danasllas rah 
hgyur du mdzad pa rdzogs so / 

The Reconstructed Text in Sanskrit 

Bharatabhasayam Pustakapathopayah / Bhotabha9ay5m 
Glegsbambkiagpahithabs// 

Namo ratnatrayaya / 

Prathamam atmanam Vairocanarn dhavalavarnangaip viSvapadma- 
candrasthitam cintayitva tasya puratah svasyanyasya va nimittam 
anyataram candrasinatn sadhyam dhyayet / Tatah svahidaya 


1 Tanjur, Mdo, Ze, 267*, 7-268*, 2 ; Cordier, vol. iii, p. 452- 

2 The first letter of it is indistinct in the xylc^raph (ViSvabharati 
I^ibrary) ; should we read maf meaning a lamp ? In tliat case 
Devi Buddhalocana is regarded as a lamp throwing light on all obscure 
points of the book to be read. The reading of the xylograph of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal is $er mo "kapilS' (tawny). 
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candrasthata bhru*karad devi Buddhalocana* mata(?) bhuyasa 
sphurati / Ratnaghatena jMnapiyusapurnena sadhyasyabhisekam 
bhavayet / Tatah pustakam pathet / Pandit a-D anasllena 
svaparivartanena krtah Pustaka patliopayah sampurnah / 

English Translation 

In the Indian language Pustakapathopaya; (the means 
of reading a book) ; in the Tibetan language G 1 e g s b 1 a m 
bklag pahi thabs. 

Obeisance to the Jewel- traid. 

At the outset thinking oneself (to be) V a i r o c a n a of white body, 
seated on the moon on a double lotus, one should, in front of him, 
meditate upon the deity to be propitiated (sadhya)^ who is seated on 
the moon, (to be propitiated) either for one’s own sake or for 
other's sake. Then the mother goddess Buddhalocana 
greatly flashes from the mystic syllable {fnja-inantrc^ bhru ^ located in 
the moon of one's own heart. One should imagine the ablution of 
the deity to be propitiated from a vase of gems, full of the nectar 
of knowledge. Then one should read a book. 

Here ends the Pustaka pathopaya of Pandita 
Danadlla in his own translation (into Tibetan), 

Durgacharan CHATT^PPADHYAYA 


® "''M. See Bibliothtca 

B^ca, J9... .97, 44. 244, 63 . A, Getty, G,d. ./ Northern 
Duoamsm, Oxford, 1914, p. 122. 


REVIEW 


[THE] NATYA-^ASTRA, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF 
ABHINAVAGUPTA. — Edited with a preface, appendix and index 
by Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi. Vol. I, (chs. 1-7). Central Library, 
Baroda (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. xxxvi), 1926. 

The Gaekwad's Oriental Series has already established for itself a 
reputation for the high level of quality maintained in its publication 
of Sanskrit texts. The announcement of an edition of the difficult 
text of the Natya-sastra with its erudite commentary by the Kash- 
mirian Abhinavagupta was therefore eagerly welcomed by all Sanskrit 
scholars interested in the subject. The importance of the work was 
recognised as early as 1865 when Fitz-Edward Hall in the Preface to 
his edition of the DasarUpa in the Bibliotheca Indica Series drew 
attention to its value and interest, and edited for the first time chap- 
ters 18, 19, 20 and 24. Later on, the labours of Grosset and Regnaud 
made chapters 1-14, 15-17 and 28 available to Sanskrit scholars. 

Grosset’s first systematic edition of the text, published in 1898, with 
a preface by Regnaud, contained chs. 1-14, but his materials were 
rather scanty and not fully adequate for a final edition. The other 
chapters were separately published by himself and Regnaud in the 
latter’s Rhetorique SanskriU, in the Annales du Musee Gutmet (l-ii), 
and in the Bibl. de la PacultS de Lettres de Lyon between 1880-88. 
But the text was presented in Roman transliteration. Partly for this 
reason and partly because European publications are not widely known 
in India, these editions of the text found little currency in this coun- 
try. In the meantime, however, the entire text was published in 
Devanagari character in 1894 iu the Kavyamala Series (No. 42) 
from Bombay. But the editors of the Kavyamala Scries worked 
with very imperfect materials, perhaps much more imperfect than 
those available to Grosset The need for a scholarly and critical 
edition of the entire text, along with the unpublished commentary 
of Abhinavagupta, has therefore been always felt, especially as the 
mtya-rnstra, attributed to Bharata-muni. is «rtainly ^e 
available work on dramaturgy, music, histrionic art an in r 
subjects, and its importance can never be exaggerated. But there 
were difficulties about undertaking such an edition. Besides the en- 
ormous cost of printing involved in pubibhing the voluminous com- 
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mentary of Abhinavagupta, along with the text of 36 or 37 chapters, 
the work itself presented textual difficulties, and manuscript material 
was by no means easy of access or adequate. The N^ya-sastra is 
encyclopaedic in its comprehensive scope, but it is also in a sense 
chaotic or diffuse (partly on occount of considerable rehandlings and 
interpolations) and without that orderly arrangement to which we are 
accustomed to in such manuals. A work like this, therefore, demands 
almost encyclopaedic knowledge in the editor in many of the arts, and 
it was not possible for a single scholar to do justice to its multifarious 
content. 

The commentary also presents unusual difficulties. It presupposes 
in the editor an extensive erudition like that of the author. It has 
also all the peculiarities of Abhinavagupta’s cryptic, learned and allusive 
style, and the available manuscript material is sometimes hopeless 


in matter of deciding the correct readings. No one had yet ventured 
to edit this commentary in its entirety. It is the only commentary 
available on the difficult text of Bharata, but manuscripts of it are 
indeed not so plentiful as they are even of the original text. Through 
the kind offices of Dr. Ganganath Jha, the present writer was fortunate 
in obtaining a transcript of this bulky commentary from a Ms. in 
Dr, Jha s possession ; and with the help of this very incorrect copy 
of a single Ms. a part of the commentary on ch. vi (relating to Bha- 
rata’s wdl-known dictum on rasa) was imperfectly and tentatively 
edited by the present writer as an appendix to his article on the theory 
ol rasa \n Str Asuiosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Vol- 


umes (Orientalia, pt. ii, pp. 240-53). Subsequently in 1926, Dr. Subodh 

Chandra Mukerjee presented the entire commentary on ch. vi (along 

With the original text) as a part of his thesis for the Doctorate of 
the University of Paris. In the text portion, for which he was for- 
tunate ,n having access to some good Mss. and texts, his edition is 
indeed commendable ; but for the commentary. Dr. Mukerjee had 
to rely chiefly on a transcript of a copy of the commentary existing 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, which 

Ms. IS perhaps equally defective as the Ms. used by the present 
writer. ^ 

This short history of the attempts at editing the text of Bharata 
and Its commentary will make clear the necessity of a critical edition. 
The ^vyamala edition has been so far the only complete edition of 
the mtya-sastra, but both this and Grosset’s edition has been long 
out of print, and the text is practically unavailable at the present time. 
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Of Abhinavagupta*s commentary not much has yet been published. 
The genernl editor of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series is therefore to 
be congratulated in undertaking to supply this desideratum. 

The volume, so far published, of this edition contains the text 
and the commentary up to the end of ch. vii, and three more volumes 
are promised to complete it. The commentry contains numerous 
lacunae and is entirely wanting in ch. vii (and ch. viii). There is a 
short preface which raises some textual and general problems, without 
however furnishing any definite solution. 

In the preface, the editor claims that the edition has been based 
upon 40 copies of Bharata's text, as against only four independent 
Mss. available to Grosset, two to the editors of the Kavyamala edition, 
two to Dr. S. C. Mukerjee and one to F. E. Hall. He does not men- 
tion how many copies of Abhinava's commentary were utilised by him, 
but speaks rather vaguely of ''two sets” of Mss. of the commentary. 
It is somewhat exciting news that such ample material was at his 
disposal ; httt when one considers the edition itself, one cannot but 
feel disappointed that the editor could not manage to make up some- 
thing better and more critical out of^the enormous mass of material he 
claims to have collected. His edition of the text has not dispensed 
with the necessity of consulting at every step the earlier editions 
of Grosset and of the Kavyamala Series, nor can it in any sense be 
said to have maintained the high standard of oriental scholarship of the 
Series to which it belongs. 

The questions raised in the preface require some detailed consi- 
deration. It would be perhaps fair to suspend our judgment on this 
very meagre and unsatisfying preface, for the editor has promised a 
more extensive introduction at the end of the work. But one fs^ls 
that this preliminary preface raises some important questions relating 
to textual matters, which challenge criticism and which should there- 
fore have been dealt with more fully and critically. The editor 
raises two important issues: (i) that there are two recensions 
Bharata's text, styled by him respectively A (Northern) and B (S<m^ 
ern), and (2) that the B recension is of earlier and A of later^ origin. 
His statements about the recensions and their relative priority may 

be right, but the proof is lacking. 

Mr. Kavi has given us certain very brief indications of the 
differences between the two recensions, viz., insertion of certain 
verses in B, which are not found in A, at the end of ch. v ; the 
splitting up of ch. ix in B into two ^chapters ; placing of the 

1. H. Q., DECEMBER, 19^7 
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subject-matter of ch. xxvi in B to ch. xxxv; differences of terminology 
in the chapter on Prosody, A adopting Pihgala^s terminology but B 
accepting the measure of guru and laghu ; and so forth. The value 
which Mr. Kavi attaches to these differences as marking two different 
recensions is perhaps too generous, and these indications are hardly 
sufficient for a definite conclusion of such importance. For it is possi- 
ble to argue that while some of the differences are of a trivial character, 
others might occur in different Mss. of the same recension, Mr. Kavi 
himself admits two Mss. from Malabar follow what he calls A or Nor- 
thern recension, while the Nepal Ms. represents B and the Almorah 
Ms. “stands midway between these two recensions.” It is not very 
clear what Mr. Kavi means by the phrase which is quoted just now, 
and it is to be regretted that he has not given us any indication as to 
the agreements and differences of each of his many Mss. with regard 
to his so-called recensions. The apparatus criiicus furnished for the text 
and the commentary is of the most meagre character and, as a rule, do 
not exceed more than two or three printed lines; these do not help us 
in deciding the question. Any one who consults Grosset*s edition can 
easily find out that this is not the measure of genuine variant readings, 
although Grosset only used four Mss. while our editor claims to have 
utilised forty. If Mr, Kavi would have us believe in his theory of recen- 
sions, he should have given us from his ample material a full critical 
apparatus, and marked all genuine variants. We are aware that this 
would have enlarged the bulk of an already extensive publication 
and involved infinite labour and care in collation; but without such 
data the editor’s uncorroborated statement alone is not conclusive. 

Even assuming the existence of two different recensions^ one finds 
it difficult to discover the grounds on which Mr. Kavi regards the 
Southern or B recension to be of earlier origin. He states that the 
earlier commentators, ^ankuka, Lollata, Udbhata and others commented 
upon the B version. If this is a ground of presuming that the B version 
is earlier, all that can be said is that it is not proved ; for the com- 
menuries of these early commentators are no longer available, and 
Abhinavagupta’s scanty and occasional quotations from them do not 
justify such conclusion. It is indeed difficult to imagine that a Nor- 
thern writer like Udbhata (and possibly Lollata and Sankuka were also 
Northerners) should have taken the Southern version as genuine. 
On the editor’s own admission, Dhanafijaya used the A text instead 
of B, and this is certainly significant. Bhoja’s following of B recen- 
sion in his Siiigaraprakam (if it is actually so). is a fact which is not of 
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equal importance, for Bhoja was more or Jess a compiler and was not 
always very critical in his compilation. Some of the differences between 
the two recensions mentioned above would rather speak in favour of 
the priority of A to B. It is possible to argue, for instance, that inas- 
much as B text includes verses (e.g. in ch. v) which are not to be 
found in A and which are characterised by the editor himself as 
spurious (p. 10), B is a later version which admits interpolation of 
these verses. The adopting of Pihgala's prosodic terminology by 
A text and its rejection by B for the later criterion of gufu and laghu 
is also significant. It is not to be supposed that we are arguing the 
point; we cannot do it without sufficient data; but what we want to 
point out is that on these important problems more light should have 
been thrown, and that questionable statements unsupported by wealth 
of facts do not carry any conviction to a critical mind. 

Again, in one place, Mr. Kavi states that ‘fin this edition we have 
to give the A recension, because the commentator (i.e. Abhinavagupta) 
follows it,^' implying that it is a matter of regret to him that Abhinava 
had not the good sense in seeing the matter eye to eye with the learned 
editor and did not adopt the B text which Mr. Kavi would consider 
as earlier and genuine. But immediately afterwards, Mr. Kavi makes 
the confession that ‘‘'great difficulty was felt in fixing the recension 
used by the commentator^’ for no single Ms. of the text, in his 
opinion, follows the commentator throughout; and it is not clear from 
Mr. Kavi’s statement on this point that Abhinavagupta actually 
follows throughout what he calls the A recension. Where we ex- 
pect to find knowledge, we are confronted with ohter dicta or mere 
guess-work. 

In the preface, again, Mr. Kavi speaks of the Dvadasa-sahasrI 
version of the Natya-sastra and states vaguely that ‘'it is now only 
in part available,” confidently assuring us that this version was called 
the Adi-bharata. We are also informed that “we have fragments 
both of Brahma-bharata and Sadasiva-bharata." One would be tem- 
pted at once to ask “where?" and “what are they?”. One wishes 
that Mr. Kavi would vouchsafe to us further and more precise infor- 
mations on these interesting versions and discuss in detail the inter- 
relation between them, as well as their relation to the existing 
version of Bharata’s work. But these questions do not seem to worry 

him. ,, r » ..u » 

Turning from the preface to the text itself, one sa y ee s a 
enough pain, have not been taken about constituting a thoroughly 
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critical or even a reliable text. There is no evidence to show that 
care has been taken in the collation of the different Mss. for the 
genuine variant readings (and not merely obvious scribal mistakes 
which he rightly excludes), both of the text and of the commentary; 
nor is there anything to show that the readings of other printed 
editions have been carefully weighed, considered or noted down. As 
we have already pointed out, the apparatus criticiis is of the slightest 
character and most disappointing, especially as the readings adopted 
are in hundreds of places still doubtful or unintelligible. We have 
already alluded to the difficulties of the work itself, which, to some 
extent, would disarm criticism; but in the interest of scholarship it is 
most regrettable that the editor should plead ‘‘limitation of time, 
purse and space.’' On the other hand, the editor seems to proceed 
with perfect complacency and self-assurance and hardly ever gives an 
indication of unsloved difficulties where the readings are frankly 
unsatisfactory, plausibly doubtful or suspiciously corrupt. To his 
own satisfaction perhaps he has constituted the text, and therefore 
does not feel that there could be any difficulty left unsloved ; at least 
he. does not very often give any indication of an uneasy feeling any- 
where. And yet a less gifted critic must confess to a heretical belief 
that the difficulties of the text are not all solved ; that there are still 
many places where the readings require consideration and invite 
criticism ; that they are not dealt with ably or with accurate know- 
ledge or with that critical instinct which . never fails of what is re- 
quired of it. 

A scrutiny of the text gives one the impression that it is often 
uncritically copied from the Mss. and (in the absence of full variant 
readings) frankly eclectic. Of the alterations and emendations which 
the editor has thought fit to mark, some are happy, but some are 
not sound, while others are sometimes quite needless, or too daring 
to be probable. But what is more serious is that there are consider- 
able “paddings” and unacknowledged alterations and emendations 
of the text especially in the commentary portion. The present 
writer does not possess the ample Ms.-material as the editor does 
but he is deliberately of this opinion after comparing Mr. Kavi's text 
with the Ms. of the commentary in his possession. He has also 
collated very carefully that part of ch. vi of the commentary which 
has already been published independently from two different Mss. 
by himself (marked hereafter as D) and by Dr. Mukerjee (marked 
t^eafter as M) respectivsly j and this scrutiny has thrown interesting 
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light on this point. The saeva necessitas which limits the space of a 
reviewer forbids us in dwelling long on the point, and as all the text$ 
are before the reader he can satisfy himself by a comparison ; but a few 
examples taken from this part of the commentary will, we hope, 
justify the somewhat severe criticism made above. 

It should be pointed out at the outset that Hemacandra in his 
Kavydmdasana (pp. 57-66) has appropriated this portion of Abhinava- 
gupta's text in his own commentary ; but he has, at the same time, 
sometimes altered, paraphrased, condensed or expanded Abhinava^s 
remarks. Mr. Kavi, while purporting to give us Abhinava^s text, has 
exploited Hemacandra considerably without marking or acknowledg- 
ing these additions or alterations as such, A few examples will 
suffice : 


P.274,11. 11-13. Both Band M read: sa cobhayo' pyanukarye'- 
nukartaryapi cdnusandkana-balad [D reading {y{)canxnt4sandhafk$* 
balad] iti. Mr. Kavi reads: sa cbbhayor api mukkyaya vrttya ramdr 
davanukafydnukartari ca nate ra}nadt-rupat&nus(indkan<idfalad 1 //, 
which is copied literally without indication from Hemacandra, who 
simply amplifies and clears up Abhinava's cryptic sentence. 

P. 275. Of the verses quoted, D and M give the second and 
first lines respectively of vivrddhatmUpyagUho'pi and kokena krtah. 
Mr. Kavi supplies the missing lines from Hemacandra without indi- 
cating it. Of the third verse, D and M give only bhati patito Itkhan- 
tyah. The rest of the verse is similarly supplied in his text by Mr. 
Kavi from Hemacandra. 

On the same page, lines 2022, Mr. Kavi supplies the sentences 
ndpt rdmah sydd va na v&yam iti and samyah-mithyd-sarakaya-sadriiya- 
pratltibkyo vilak^ana citra-turagddi nydyena from Hemacandra s ampli- 


fication without indicating the fact. 

P, 279. D and M give only one of the four lines of the versc.s, 

cited on lines 13-16, viz., bhdvanU-bhavya e^dpi kr^garddigaw hi yat. 
So does Hemacandra in this context Mr. Kavi supplies the other 
three lines from Hemcandra who quotes it (p. 61) in another context. 

P. 282, lines 16-17. The words harya mtiprasahgdtra is a quota- 
tion which should be marked as such. After this, Mr. Kavi supplies 
purva-ranga-vidhim prar^ti and fiati vidn?ako vapt from Hema^n ra 
without mentioning the fact; for these words are wanting in both D 

P, 283, lines 4-S.D and M read aUmvl 

kathart. praRthf. .phuiflyMi m pra- 
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fair vihmmyati, Mr. Kavi alters the reading without indicating the fact, 
in accordance with Hemacandra, thus ; kirn ca prailtyupTiyUmm abhave 
katkam prafiti-bhavah,, asphutapraflti-kari-sabdnlinga-sajnbhave'pi, etc. 

P. 285, lines 22-23. ^ saukuk&dib/iir abkyadhi- 

ydta — sthayyeva vibhavddi-pratyayarabhyatmnatvad rasa ucyate. Mr. 
Kavi alters the reading in accordance with Hemacandra without any 
indication thus : sthayyeva vibhavddi-pratyZiyyo rasyamdnatvdd rasa 
ucyate. 

In some cases, Mr. Kavi has inserted a word or two from Hema- 
candra or altered the reading slightly but no mention of the fact has 
been made, e.g. the word laukikebhyo in line 25, p. 286 j vtunina in 
line 7, p. 285; bibheti in line i, p. 284; nivisamdnam \n\m& 26, 
280 (where both D and M read nidhlyamdnam) etc. In some cases, 
unacknowledged alterations are made from Hemacandra, where such 
alteration is not necessary, e.g. in line 18, p. 276, where the reading 
atatkara-mtatkarydtatsahacaratvpa is - needlessly changed into ananta- 
kdra-mnantakdrydnantasahacararupa in deference to Hemacandra’s 
reading. In the same way, the reading hrdi adopted without ack- 
nowledgment from Hemacandra on p. 279, line'. i, is clearly wrong: it 
should be druti. Every student of Sanskrit Alamkara knows that druti, 
vistara and vikasa are associated with the three gunas {ynadhurya, ojas 
and prasada), and this nomenclature is here adopted by Bhattanayaka. 

Examples like this can be easily multiplied ; but we hope that 
these instances which are taken at random from only ten or eleven 
pages of the edition of the commentary will be enough to indicate 
the extent to which the Ms.-text has been altered or emended without 
the slightest indication. These are certainly not the ways of scienti- 
fic scholarship ! The liberties taken with the text may not always 
be serious: but in the mass they are enough to render the book 
utterly unreliable, especially as they are delivered with the air of 
authority in a well-known Series. Mr. Kavi may reply that some 
of his Mss. do read as Hemacandra does ; in that case he ought to 
have noted the alternative readings or given us an indication of the 
fact. Even if it is conceded that Hemacandra’s paraphrase or altera- 
tion gives us better readings of the passages in question, there is still 
the duty of the editor to establish the text of his author as best as 
he can. and whenever an alteration or emendation is made from 
other sources that fact should have been clearly indicated along with 
the original reading of the author as found in the Ms. A rigid con- 
servatism. with regard to the text should be given precedence over 
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electicism, interpretation over emendation. On this point we should 
like to draw the attention of the editor to the procedure adopted by 
the editors of the Bhandarkar Institute edition of the Mahabharata and 
request him to attend to the remarks made in their Foreward to 
Fasc. I of the Adiparvan at pp. vi f. 

Within the limits of our space we cannot advert to the inaccuracies 
and doubtful readings which abound in this work. The wrong division 
of words or sentences — an error which occurs with surprising fre- 
quency — sometimes indicate that the sense of the passages in question 
has not been properly considered but that they are merely copied as 
found in the Mss. The punctuation is not always consistent, and some- 
times positively misleading. We give here one or two examples. On p. 
285, lines 4-6, there should be no full stop after apradhanaiva-nirasah, 
but this phrase should be construed with the next sentence ending 
in munim krtdh ; for clearly krtah requires an object, and the sense 
requires that the muni (Bharata), while defining the nature of sthayi- 
bhava, repudiated its apradhanaiva, or in other words, established its 
pradhanatva. On p. 278, lines 22-24, the division of the sentences 
do appear to be correct as they stand. The full stop should be after 
prayukta, and not after praiyaksad iva, which should be construed 
with the next sentence. , In the same way, there should be a full 
stop after syat, and tan na should go with pratltir anubhava-smriyadi- 
rupa-rasasya yukta. The punctuation on p. 280, the prose portion, is 
throughout careless. There should be full stops after iliiigitain (line 
24), evam aparo'pi (line 28), vitatam (line i, p. 281), I'.l (same line, 
same page), natadi-samagrl (line 2, p. 281) etc. The reading of lines 
14-18, page 280 is doubtful, and the sense is not clear; some emenda- 
tions are made without acknowledgment here by the editor (for t 
Mss. D and M are both corrupt here), but his emendations have 


hardly given a good sense to the passage. 

On p. 87, II. 23-26, Abhinavagupta speaks of the use of mnna- inga 
words like Amrta-mathanam and samavakardh in apposition to^ eac 
other and cites usages like Vtkrambrva^ ndiAkatn and svapna vas 
dam natakam. The passage is given thus by the editor : amrtamath> 

nam samavakara iti 

evavikrarnorvamya-^apnavasavadam natakam iti vyavaharantt. Ihe 

reading should be vikramdrvasf and not vikratnorva^ya ; for other- 
wise the point regarding samanadhikaranya of bhtnnalmga words 
is lost. It is also remarkable that the Vitramorvain was known as a 
mUtka (and not trofyika) to Abhinavaguptl. 
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Such mistakes are inevitable in a difficult text, and one need not 
be unnecesssariiy fault-finding. But the honesty of a conscientious 
editor requires that he should acknowledge frankly where a passage 
is difficult or unintelligible. Some of these lapses from accuracy 
are not serious, but taken in the mass they are enough to impair the 
value of the work and give it the appearance of being amateurish. 

The editor has proposed to add a commentary of his own in the 
chapters vii and viii where Abhinavagupta’s commentary cannot be 
procured. We are not sure how far this would be a desireable pro- 
cedure. 

In the printing of the book, allowance must be made for the 
limitation of the Indian compositor, and some of the misprints with 
which the work abounds from cover to cover are due, no doubt, to 
the unfavourable circumstances in which the proofs were corrected 
by the editor from a distance. But there is some evidence that the 
sheets have been passed through the Press without proper care, and 
some signs that the Press copy of the work was not revised adequately 
before printing. The corrigenda to the work cover three pages, 
but they are by no means exhaustive. On p, 2, for instance, one finds 
at the very beginning of the commentary three serious misprints not 
marked in the Errata, two of which [navtaskaryau for namaskaryo 
on line 9, and pifamahvadi for pitamahadi on line 10) can be easily 
corrected by the reader but it is difficult to guess that tadugrantha 
on line 26 is to be read as tadgrantha. On some pages (c.g. p. 10), 
one can mark some five or six misprints which have not been corrected 

in the Errata. In a difficult text like that of Abhinavagupta, where 
sometimes the readings themselves are doubtful, such misprints are 
not only irritating but often misleading. We may be accused of being 
meticulous and microscopic in our review ; but the number of mis- 
prints is indeed disproportionately large, and they are sometimes 
of a character to make them somewhat puzzling even to the advanced 
student. We have not yet been able to make out what kampa- 
pulakbUnkasan&dir vikarah (p. 281, line 6) means ; is it kampa-pulakb- 
lasamdir vikarah.} On p. 2, line 10, the phrase natye'lokavad 
upajxvtta til is equally unintelligible. 

The woodcuts prepared from the Nataraja temple of Cidambaram 
for the purpose of illustrating the gestures are happy additions and 
are helpful, but they are rather clumsily executed and have an appear- 
ance of hideousness which cannot surely be associated with Oriental art. 

S. K. De 
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THE CONCEPTION OF BUDDHIST NIRVANA, By Th. 
Stcherbatsky, PH. D., vI + 246 pp. Academy of Science of the 
USSR., Leningrad, 1927. 

It is very interesting and at the same time highly instructive to 
read controversies between two scholars like Profs. Stcherbatsky and 
ValHe Poussin. The subject of the controversy viz., the interpretation 
of Nirvana is, indeed, a stumbling block in Buddhist philosophy. The 
conception of Nirvana is of such a nature that language fails to give 
an adequate idea of same. It can only be realised and not described. 
Though this has been repeatedly pointed out in the oldest Buddhist 
texts, the philosophers could not abstain from the temptation of 
giving an expression to their conceptions in guarded ‘language. The 
definition of Nirvana, which the philosopher-disciples of Buddha had 
given, led to many controversies} ultimatly bringing in their train the 
various sects of Buddhism. Prof. Stcherbatsky, in the present work, 


attempts to show the gradual evolution of the conception of Nirvana 
from a materialistic pluralism of the Vaibhasikas to an out-and-out 
monism of the Madhyamikas. There would have been very little 
to say against his scheme of evolution, had it not been for his two 
statements with an important bearing on the subject. The first is 
that "the Vaibhasikas may be here treated as the representatives 
of Early Buddhism (i.e. Hinayana)” (pp- I7. 27), and the second is 
that the Madhyamika "system of philosophy and dialectics is the 


foundation of Mahayana religion” (p. 35)- 

Though much is yet unknown of each of the Hlnayanic schools, 
enough of the doctrines of the Sthaviravada and SarvastivSda are 
known to enable us to distinguish between the two. To take the 
Vaibhasikas as the type, and the Abhidharmakosavyakhya as the so e 
literature of Hinayana is to shut one’s eyes to the Pah and ear y 
Sanskrit works of the Hinayana. The. Sarvastivadins have been severely 
handled in the Kathavatthu (I. 6, 7 ) on account of their ^atenahsUc 
views and their secession from the Sthaviravadins proves that the doc- 
trines of the latter were not supported by the Sarvastivadins. Hence 
,0 take the early Buddhists as subscribing to a J'T' 

their as a ■lifeless' f “ i°„‘ V'sarvastivadins 

of (he mark. The author may be right in taking ^ AhhirlRnr. 

as such as he has carfully studied the whole oft eorigma 

.nakosavyskhya, though of course we would have been bet er sausfied 

on this p^int i^ the ,«e - ^ 
interpretation of Nirvana, he relies F 
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madhyamakarika which he has translated along with tlie commentary 
in the Appendix. Let us see if we can find out passages in the 
Hinayana works conveying a sense similar to that of the passages 
in the said work. The stanza XVII of Ch. XXV has^ I think, an 
exact parallel in Pali works in the frequently repeated passage — 
"Hoti Tathagato parammarana iti pi, na hoti Tathagato parammarana 
iti pi, n’eva hoti na na hoti Tathagato parammarana iti pi” (Majjh. Nik., 
P- 157)- Then, as against his opinion that the early Hinayanic 
conception of Nirvana was ‘life-less,’ ‘quiescent,’ etc., the following 
passages are worth consideration : Nibbanam paramam sukkam (M. N., 
I, p. 508); Yogakkhemam nibbanam pariyesaii (M. N., I, p. 163); ojaram 
amaram khemam Pariyessami nibbutim (J., i, 3). His interpretation 
of Amatapadam (vide p. 20) cannot be passed over without a remark. 
The Pali simile of the ’extinction of the flame of a lamp’ has misled 
many writers to assume Nibbana as extinction, ‘quiescence’. Nibbana in 
P3I1 literature has more or less been indentified with vifjU (knowledge) 
as opposed to avijja, e.g., bhikkhu saintna panihitena cittena avijjam 
bhecchati vijjam uppadessati nibbanam sacchikarissati (A.. 1,8). It is 
the upasama or nibbana (extinction) of raga, dosa, moha etc. that leads 


one to that Nibbana which is difficult to realise (duddasam), and which 
is quietude of all sainskaras (which are not material elements), giving 
np of all upadhis (hindrances) and end of cravings (tanha)— yadidani 
sabbasankbarasamatho sabbupadhipatinissaggo tanhakkhayo virago 
nirodho nibbanam. It is rather peculiar that he bases his thesis on 
Candrakiitr, but as a remark of his does not fit in with the Professor’s - 
theory, he says (p. 42 f. n.) ; "The germ of the idea that the elements of 
existence, because interdependent, are not real can be found in some 
passages of the Pah Canon. This Candrakirti himself admits. (Madhy. 
avat, p. 22-1 sffi B. B. IX). But it does not in the least interfere with the 
fact that the Hinayana is a system of radical pluralism, all dharmas, 
even Nirvana, are Vastu” {according to the Sarvastivadins and not Stha- 
vtravadins). He has not probably cared to take proper note of the Pali 
passage which he rejects on the ground that the Madhyamika idea 
of Sunyata can only be found in Mahayana works, and not in any 
car ler text. am quoting here a passage in extenso from the sutra 
retored to by him to show that Nibbana is not a Vastu and that the 
Sunyavada »n _be traced in M. N, also: An arahat "nibbanam nit> 
a o a ijanati, nibbanam nibbanato abhiflnaya^^ nibbanam na 


1 Cf. M, M. K., p, 35 1. 
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maimati, nibbanasmim na mailaati, nibbanam me te na mannati, 
nibbanam nabhinandati” (M. N., p, 5). 

Let us now take up his second statement that Madhyamika is 
the basis of Mahayana, Prof. Stcherbatsky is *at a loss to explain* the 
conflicting statements found in Prof. Keith's ‘Buddhist Philosphy*. But 
Prof.Stcherbatsky has himself taken the Madhyamika school to be 
identical with Mahayana, which it is not. In fact, Mahayanism had 
its beginning long before the Silnyavada of Madhyamika came into 
existence and this is admitted by the author himself (see p. 67), The 
Trikaya doctrine is much older and found in Hinayanic Sanskrit 
works. Hence, Madhyamika may be Mahayanic, but Mahayanism is not 
Madhyamika. Besides, the equivocal expressions found in the Pali 
works or in Madhyamakakarika have led most scholars (including Prof. 
Keith) to favour the view of Nihilism^ and we are glad to find today 
an advocate of ‘monism^ in Prof. Stcherbatsky. The Vedanta con- 
ception appeals to the Indians and we believe that the Mahayanic 
conception was nothing but Vedantic in crude form and that Sunya- 
vada can best be explained through a Vedantic conception. Prof, 
Stcherbatsky, however, with his view in favour of ‘Monism’, says 
(p. 39) that “the Japanese scholars Suzuki, Anasaki, Y. Sogen and 
others, who have a direct knowledge of what Mahayana is, have 
never committed the mistake of regarding its philosophy as nihilism 
or pure negativism.” From this remark it seems that he has not 
made the enquiry as to which form of Mahayanism is popular in 
China and Japan, or how the Madhyamika philosophy was received 
by the Chinese, I shall simply quote here a few remarks of Mr, T. 
Suzuki (J. B. T. S., VI, pt. Ill, pp. 19,20); ^‘The Madhyamika 
school is known in China as the ‘Three ^astra secP which was fiftt 
introduced by Kumarajiva in 401 A.D. In China and Japan many 
Buddhist sects are comprised under the general name Mahayana. 
The Madhyamika is by no means identical with it. The most 
important MahJyana sects in Japan and China are : (l) The Avatam- 
saka Se£t, (2) The Dharmalaksana Sect or Vidyamatra or Yogi- 
cara Sect, (3) The Mantra Sect, and (4) The Dhyana Sect.” 

We agree with Prof. Stcherbatsky in holding that some of the 
theories which Prof. Valine Poussin entertains are wrong, such as 
“There was in the beginning (i.e. in pre-Canonic Buddhism) a simple 
faith in soul and immortality, etc.” (pp. and 25). ^‘Niravana m^nt 
a simple faith in soul’s immortality, its blissful survival m a ^radise, 
a faith emerging from practices of otecure magic (p. 2) , oga 
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nothing but vulgar magic and thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic 
practices” (p. 5 ) I ‘‘Buddha did not know what to answer'* in regard 
to the indeterminable problems (p. 21). We do appreciate his exposi- 
tion of the Indian Yo^a as a mental process inconceivable by the 
majority of the Europeans, but when he carries this exposition to the 
farthest limit to fit it into his theory, we have to disagree. ^^Concen- 
trated meditation {does) induce a condition of Quiescence*’ (p. 8) but 
not *'the final quiescence and extinction” (p. 8) which has been sup- 
posed to be indentical with the Hinayanic Niravana. The descrip- 
tion of the end of Buddha in the MahZiparinibbana Sutta may mislead 
an unguarded reader into this conclusion, but the Hinayanic concep- 
tion of Nirvana is far from it. The Yoga of the Indian ascetics is only 
a means to an end. It is a sort of disciplinary training of the mind 
(citta) just as the observance of precepts (silas) is a disciplinary 
training of the physical body, A Yogln who has attained the highest 
stage may gain superhuman powers but not mukti^ 

Prof. Stcherbatsky also makes some statements which jar on the 
ears of students of Buddhism, e g. ‘‘Buddha, seems to have been 
guided by the idea that manual work is the curse of humanity” 
(p. 12)* that *‘the separate elements combining in a personality may 
even be such as normally belong to different planes of existence** (p. 
13) ; that ^AmatapadanC simply means “changeless, lifeless and death- 
less (but not eternal life) condition** (p, 20 and fn. 2). 

Though we may not agree with Prof. Stcherbatsky on one or two 

points, the book, I think, is really a mine of information and shows 
a width of knowledge combined with a keen insight into the Indian 
philosophy. His inference as to the evolution of the conception 
of Nirvana on pp. 6062 is admirable, and thought-provoking, and, 
I believe, is worth working out in extenso. 

The value of the book has been much enhanced by the transla- 
tion of two chapters of the abstruse philosophical treatise of Nagaraju- 
na, and^ its commentary by Candrakirti. The translation of works 
like this requires an erudite scholar like Prof. Stcherbatsky who has 
studied deeply not only the Buddhist philosophical works but also 
the Brahmanic. He will render a distinct service to the study of 
Buddhism if he can give us a translation of the whole of the work of 
Nagirjuna. All that we have got to say regarding the translation 
IS that the English words which he uses may bear the philosophical 
^nse but they may not be literal renderings (as he says on p. 
68), and do not make the meaning clear e.g. the use of the word 'Rela- 
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tivity for ^unyata is not at all happy. The word ‘void*, of course, does 
not convey the proper meaning here. For ^Prar%tya-samutpada\ we 
would prefer ‘principle of interdependence* to ‘principle of relativity' 
(p. 91). Translations of certain passages do not also appeal to us. 
The second line of the first stanza of ch, XXV of the original runs 
thus : — 

Prahanxid vd nirodhad kasya nirvTtnam isyate: Prof. Stcher- 
batsky translates it thus : 

How is Nirvana conceived ? Through what deliverance (prahana), 
through what annihilation (nirodha) ? 

Here ‘prahana* is clearly explained by Candrakirti as ‘getting rid* 
or ‘giving up* of rdgddi klesagana and we think the synonym ‘deliver- 
ance* is confusing. We would translate it thus : If everything is 
(absolutely) non-exsitent, (there is) no (real) origination, no (real) 
annihilation. (Then) either by giving up (of klesas), or by extinction 
(of skandhas), nirvana of w&ai is sought for ? The translation 
of 'dkarjndnudharmapratipattiyuktdndm^ into “who have acquired a 
knowledge of (ontology) of the elements of existence as taught 
in tliat religion” (p. 183) may also be pointed out in this connection. 
‘Dharma* refers neither to ‘religion* nor to the ‘75 elements*. It is 
simply ‘the major and minor duties* prescribed by Buddha for obser- 
vance by his disciples. It is a common word in the Pali Nikayas, 
e.g. Dhammanudhammapatipanno (see M. N., Ill, p. 37). Besides, the 
Tibetan rendering also does not support Prof, Stcherbatsky's inter- 
pretation. The Tibetan *non-tan^ means 'anusthand ‘practising* (of 
the dharmas and anudharmas), and, has nothing to do with ‘religion* 
or ‘ontology*. 

In any case, the translation, on the whole, reflects credit on the 
translator, and is really valuable to the students of Buddhism, and 
we hope he will translate the other chapters of so important a treatise 
on Buddhism. 

KACCiYANA 

PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN 1§ILPASASTRA, By Phanindra 
Nath Bose, M.A. Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. 

This is a treatise on the canons of Indian art and the resthetic 
principles on which they were founded. It deals with tlie principles 
of Indian ^ilpaSastra as expounded by Indian acaryas. The several 
chapters in which the book is divided are : (i) Origin of ^ilpa, (2) 
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Indian Silpa^astra, (3) Principles of Indian art and sculpture, (4) 
Pratima-laksana, (5) Beginning of Hindu Images, (6) Traditional 
convention, (7) Vastu-laksana, (8) Citra-laksana and (9) Contribu- 
tions of Indian Art To it is appended the text of the Maya-§astra 
in Devanagarl character. 

In the opinion of the author the idea of Beauty and of Truth is 
not only the inspiration to art and sculpture, but also the fundamen- 
tal cause to which art and sculpture owe their origin. For this reason, 
he says, the art and sculpture of India, the history of which is traced 
down to the Asokan period, came into existence as the expression 
of the idea of Beauty and Truth ( and ) of the artists, 

imbued with the Buddhist ideals. But the ^ilpasastra, according to 
the writer, came into existence at a much later period. The canonical 
rules of silpa were compiled in the age which witnessed the decline 
of Indian art. After the Sitranath School, there was an appreciable 
fall in the high standard of Indian Art, due to the absence of any 
talented artist in the succeeding ages. Hence som^ rules were found 
necessary to guide the common artists and therefore the Silpa litera- 
ture in India grew up in the post-Gupta period and in a period which 
extends from the sixth century A.c* to the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

The writer then divides the literature of Indian art and sculpture 
und^ three heads , (i) Vastu-Sastra or the science of architecture, 
(2) Silpa-Sastra or the science of sculpture and (3) Citra-sastra or the 
science of painting. He gives an account of the different books in 
which the principles of ^ilpasastra are discussed. 

The writer then proceeds to trace the various principles underlying 
the vast domain of Indian art and sculpture extending over more 
than two thousand years. He says that the Indian artists and sculptors 
were moved mainly by religious enthusiasm and their services were 
requisitioned by merchants and monks wanting to gain punya 
mem) by making a gift of a pillar or a statue in the name of Lord 
Buddha, as is evident in the remains of the Barhut sculptures. Even 
m Modern India the erection of new temples and images may be 
traced to the same enthusiasm for religion. Hence religion in India 
gave an impetus to art and sculpture. 

The writer then proceeds to consider the theory of image-making 
(Pratima-laksana) and traces the beginning of the Hindu images. 
It IS admitted by scholars that divine images were made from B. C. 
500. Panmi and Patafijali were familiar with the images of gods; but 
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unfortunately there no longer exist any remains of the images of 
purely Hindu gods of such an early age. All the remains of Indian 
sculpture of remote antiquity belong to the Buddhist group — the 
pillars of Barhut, Sanchi and Amaravati or even the Gandhara im- 
ages are specimens of the Buddhist art and sculpture. Hence the 
history of Indian art and sculpture begins with images and sculptures 
of Buddhist origin. The first Indian image which was made by an 
Indian sculptor, according to the writer, was the image of Lord 
Buddha modelled by a Gandhara artist. In the opinion of Prof. 
Bose, the actual image-making of the Hindu gods and goddesses began 
with the revival of Hinduism under the patronage of the Gupta em- 
perors, Before the Gupta period, Hindu gods were sculptured in 
coins, but images of Hindu gods began to be made in the Gupta 
period. From ancient times, says Prof. Bose, Indian silpa has 
handed down asanas, and many other traditional conventions, which 
can still be found in the images of the present age ; they have been 
so closely associated with Indian images that they now form part and 
parcel of the images and they are necessary to give expression to the 
idea of the sculptors. Prof. Bose describes at a great length the 
different asanas which are mainly taken from the Indian yoga§astras. 

The writer next proceeds to discuss the second branch of the 
Indian silpasastra, viz., the science of architecture (Vastu-Sastra). The 
Vastu-sastra represents the Indian science of building not only houses 
for ordinary people, but also palaces, halls, stables, forts, treasury- 
rooms, council-rooms for kings, as well as the laying out of the villages 
and cities. The Indian l^ilpasastra lays down the following order on 
which the l^ilpin should proceed in building a house 

(1) The investigation of the suitable time for building the 

houses, 

(2) The fixing of suitable sites, 

(3) The examinations of soils, 

(4) The performance of sacrificial rites, 

(5) The choice of places for dififerent rooms in buildings, 

(6) The levelling up of the sites, 

(7) The placing of iSamku, 

(8) The laying of foundations, 

(9) The laying out of works, 

(10) The making of sacrifice to gods, 

(11) The allocation of verandas and open spaces in the building, 

(12) The performance of the foundation-stone laying ceremony. 
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The Vastu-^astra also deals with the laying out of villages and 
towns. 

Prof, Bose next proceeds to deal with Citra laksana or the science 
of painting. The earliest instance of Indian painting, he says, is 
found on the fresco in the Jogimara cave of the Ramgarh hill within 
tVie confines of the Surguja State which has been ascribed to the third 
century B. C. on the basis of a short inscription in Brahml character, 
which is said to be contemporary with the fresco. According to 
the Indian Silpasastra there are four classes of painting, namely 

(1) Satyam or true to life, in an oblong frame. 

(2) Vainikam or picture with less grandeur in a square frame. 

(3) Nagaram or of the citizen, in a round frame. 

(4) Misram or mixed. 

The writer then describes the defects of a painting according to 
the Indian acaryas and also the good qualities of a painting from the 
Indian point of view. He then refers to the six main canons or 
sadangas of Indian Painting. 

The work on Silpa§astra which Prof. Bose has brought to light 
will, I hope, stimulate further research on the subject. We may 
conclude this review with the introductory words of Dr. 
James H. Consins that *‘To artists and lovers of art it opens doors to 
an understanding of impulses and ideas which have moved vaguely 
within them; and brings a realisation of the truth that the artists of 
to-day are heirs to a cultural estate that was established in a distant 
golden age.*^ 

S. Das 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDI/EVAL INDIA. By Nundo Lai Dey, M.A., B.L. (second 
edition). Luzac & Co., London, 19^/' (The Calcutta Oriental Series, 
No, 21, E. 13), — X + 262 pp. and a map. 

The present edition shows a very large number of additions 
to the names of places noted in the first edition which has been 
made in the light of later researches, and also mistakes and 
blemishes proved to be so have been removed. The identification 
and exact location of places mentioned in ancient texts and 
epigraphs is an important branch of the study of Ancient Indian 
History, The sources of our information of the geography of 
Ancient India have largely increased (and are increasing) since 
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Cunningham’s pioneer days ; they consist mainly of foreign writers, 
and indigenous literature, besides archaeological and epigraphical 
material. Vivien de St.-Martin, who is regarded as the father of 
the geography of Ancient India, wrote a masterly work on 
Vedic geography in i860. Eleven years later, Alexander Cunning- 
ham, the father of Indian archaeology, produced his Ancient Geography 
of India, “bringing to a focus the then accumulated knowledge into 
a single English volume.’’ It has been a most difficult task for these 
geographers to find out the proper Indian names from the Greek, 
Latin, Chinese and Arabic renderings as given in their books of 
travels and notices. The later Archaeological Survey Reports of 
Cunningham, besides the numerous papers of the late Mr. 
Pargiter on the Pauranic geography, the identifications of names and 
places by scholars like McCrindle, Yule and others, have all been used 
by Mr. Dey in the piaking of his Dictionary. He has also utilised 
the main Sanskrit and Pali sources of information. He has given 
us under each name the source or sources from which he takes the 
information, but has not at times given the grounds of identifica- 
tion. Of course he has enriched the notes in a number of instances 
with an account of the location and a sketch of the salient points in 
the history. 

Part II consisting of the identification of modern names, is, as a 
matter of course, smaller in bulk than the first part, but forms very 
interesting and useful material, giving as it does the original full 
name and the historical peculiarities of places. The author has taken 
care to point out in the preface how the changes or mutilations of 
original names into their present shape have not taken place hapha- 
zardly, but appear "in most cases to be governed by rules of Prakft 
grammars, except where the peculiar brogue of a particular place 
has checked or modified the application of the rules.” He h^ illus- 
trated these changes with elaborate tables showing mutations of 
affixes, elisions of non-initial and non-compounded consonants, change 
of consonants, change of nasals and semi-vowels, transpositions of letters 
(as in the well-known case of Benares for Baranasi) etc. But he takes 
care to point out that these general rules applicable in many cases 
can only remain tentative so long as they are not confirmed by a 
fuller induction. These rules are however of great help in tracmg 
original names through stages of mutations to their modern forms, 
in their passage through time and regions. His remark on the 
usefulness of such labour may be kept in mind by all scholars : “A 

DECEMBER, 19^7 
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complete set of established rules consideied along with the testimony 
of authoritative records, traditions^ events and superstitions is calculated 
to be the criterion of both past and future identifications of the names 
of place5> and the labour devoted to this subject can never be labour 
spent in vain.” 

We wish that the notes had been fuller especially with reference 
to places in South India and in the frontier country. The map of 
Ancient India specially prepared by the author fixes or attempts 
to fix approximately correctly many of the important places and 
is bound to be very useful to the reader of the book. An attempt 
like this involves a vast amount of unostentatious and concientious 
labour carried on for years in order to produce a reference-book of 
this scope and size. Mr. Dey, though no longer among us, has 
conferred a real service on historical scholarship in our country, and 
the book is bound to be a reference-book of great value to the 
student. This book is the most valuable of the several works of the 
talented author. 


C. S. S. 
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Asia Major, vol. iii, fasc. 3 & 4* 

A, VenkataSUBBIAH. — Pa^atantra Studies. The writer makes a 
study of the story of Mother Sariditia Barter of Sesame in the older 
versions of the Pancatantra and suggests some explanations 
for the divergences in the stories given by the various versions in 
elucidation of the stanza ‘nakasmac Chandili mala/ etc. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol iv, pt. iii 

E, Denison Ross. — ^ Omar Khayyam. Dr. Ross has come across a 
unique ms. dated 741 (A.D. 1 340-1) bearing the title Mu'nis 
ul-Ahrfi-s, ‘^This ms. contains an anthology of the works of famous 
Persian poets from the earliest time down to the compilers 
day*\ The writer thinks this ms, will be of great help in having 
a definite edition of the RubaHyy' at of Omar Khayyam, and will 
throw a flood of light on the history of early Persian literature. 

E. Denison Ross. — An Arabic and Persian Metrical Version of 
Burzois Autobiography front ^Kalila and Dimncd , 

Jarl Charpentier.— on the Identification of Some Jataka 
Pictures. The writer suggests improvements in some of the identi- 
fications made by Prof, Griinwedel in his Altbuddhtstische Kult^ 
statten in Chinesisch Turkistan (1912) of the Jataka or Avadfina 
scenes. The writer has identified a few of the scenes left unidenti- 
fied by Prof. Griinwedel. 

W. JiQxy^.'RKtr^The Grammar of the fl^nehv a fi. This is a grammar 
of the Marathi language, dated by the poet Ekanath, who correct- 
ed the copyist^s error, in the &ka year 1506 (1584 A.D.). It 
was deposited in the poePs maiha at Paithana. The writer reviews 
this grammar in the present article and his chief purjwsc is to 
assemble the principal archaism of the Jflane#varl, arid to illustrate 

them by references to the actual text. 

J. KatS.— Ramaya^ in Indonesia. The writer on the basis 

* of the findings of Dr. Dines Chandra Sen tries to find out the 
relationship between the chief characters in the Ramayana as 

current in Java and Sumatra. 

S. K, De ,*— Readings of fanakViaraiiui, XVI , 
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Indian Antiquary. December, 1927 

R, R. HaLDAR. — Inscription of the Time of Maharaja Surapaladeva^ 
Dated \yikramd\ Samvat, 1212, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1 October, 1927 

Daya Ram Sahni. — Kausambl, Mr. Sahni came across in the course 
of his excavations at Kosam two inscriptions and a few archaeo- 
logical finds which enable him to express the view that the 
famous city Kausambi should be identified with modern Kosam. 
He rejects Smith's identification and supports that of Cunningham. 

K. ChattOPaDHyaYa.— >4 Peculiar Meaning of ^Yoga\ Vatsyayana 
in his bhasya on the Nyajasutra^ I, i, 29 and Uddyotakara in 
his Vartika thereon enumerate some siddhantas as belonging 
to the Yoga school {fti Yoganam), but the tenets contained in 
them are antagonistic to the Yoga theories as they are so far 
known. On the other hand, they are the characteristic siddhantas 
of the Nyaya*Vai§esikas. Some Jain writers also use the term 
‘Yoga^ evidently to mean some arambhavadin school like the 
Nyaya or the Vaifesika, From this the writer, following some 
commentators and living Pandits of India, comes to the conclu- 
sion that by the expression Yoganam^ Vatsyayana refers to the 
Naiyayikas and not “to the Yoga system of Patafijali, as Prof. 
Keith seems to believe.** 

Zeitschrift Fur Indologie und Iramstik, Band 5, Heft 3 

SteN Konow, — The Skarah Dheri Image Inscription^ Revised read- 
ing and translation of a Kharosthi inscription on an image of the 
goddess Harsti which was discovered in 1901. It will appear in 
the author s forthcoming Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

J, Nobel. Die Avantisundar%katha, Notice of two newly published 
Sanskrit works, the Avantisundarikatha and the AvantisundarP 
kathasara, both attributed by their editor M. Ramakrishna Kavi 
to Dandin, the famous author of the Kavyadarsa. The value of these 
works for Indology lies in the discovery that Bharavi who lived 
at the time of the Pallava kings Simhavisnu and Durvinita (about 
580 A.C.) was the great-grand-father of Dandin who therefore must 
be supposed to have flourished at the end of the 7th century, 
and that both Bharat and Dandin were natives of Southern India 
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with KaficI as their special home. Dan^in’s polemic against 
Bhamaha becomes intelligible when it is remembered that 
the father was evidently a Buddhist and a native of Kaamir 
while the former was a Brahraana and a native of Southern 
India. 

Julius Jolly. — Kautilya oder Kautalya, The writer suggests by 
numerous references that the i-form was original and the <?-form 
was a new interpretation given to the same, 

Theodor ZaCHARIAE. — Einen Scheidenden bis an ein Wasser beg- 
leiten. An exhaustive comment upon the ancient Indian custom 
of accompanying a departing friend to a sheet of water (referred to 
in Act. VIII of Sakuntala), also that of accompanying as far as 
a juicy tree. (U. N. G.) 


Ibid., Band s, Heft 3 

Wilhelm Printz, — Rama und Sambuka. The writer of this article 
opposes the theory of Weber that the Sambuka episode of 
the Ramayana refers to the settlement of the Christian Mission- 
aries on the coast of Coromandel and traces the development of 
this episode in the Padmapurana, Mahabharata, Kalidasa’s 
RaghuvamSa, Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-ramacarita, and the Adhyatma- 

Ramayaipa. _ 

F. SpECHT. — Turn Lokativ Bingularis der U-stamme, The author 
here opposes the view of Schmidt, Roth, Grassmann, Oldenberg 
and Delbriick and proves conclusively that the word fiuru in 
Ev., 5,73, is in the locative as explained by Sayana and Ludwig. 

Heinrich LuDERS. — 2 u den Aaoka-lnschriften. The author has 
here suggested new interpretations for two passages in the 
ASoka inscriptions, based on the hypothesis that mtna. tnana or, 
mano in these two passages is equivalent to Pali pana and 
Sanskrit punar. 

Walter Porzig. — KUinasiatisch-Indische Sesiehungen. The author 
here endeavours to trace the influence of the Mitanni civilisation 
of Asia-Minor on the Sanskrit langu^e and does it mainly through 
the medium of Greek words. He further suggests that S.va 
might have been originally a Mitanni god and avers that the 
Brahmt script is derived from the cuneiform script of the Mitanms. 
The author concludes with the hypotheses that all Aryans in- 
cluding those who later had their seat in India were influenced 
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by the Mitannis, that the separation between the Indians and 
Iranians took place after the Mitanni period and that the Aryans 
arrived in India only a long time after the catastrophe of the 
Mitannis (middle of the fourteenth century B.C.). 

Walter Neisser. — Vedica, The writer here opposes the view of 
Geldner who takes the word vhkhayavamahai of Rv., vii, 88,3 in 
his '‘Siebenzig Lieder des Rv/* to be preterital and affirms 
that it should be potential past and cites several cases in 
support of his view. He then writes on the words dhaman, 
brahman^ satasy samridh and s^rkii with a critical survey of 
what has been said by way of interpretation of these words by 
various authors, ancient and modern, and traces the development 
of their forms and meanings. 

H. ] ACOBh—Uder das Alter der Manitnekhalai, After a pene- 
trating investigation of the treatment of Indian philosophy in the 
Tamil work, Manimekhalai, the writer arrives at the conclusion 
that the author of the Manimekhalai must have been acquainted 
with Dignaga*s logic and therefore the tertninus a quo for this work 
would be the fifth century of the Christian era 5 but from other 
considerations he is inclined to draw the upper limit one century 
still lower. 

A valuable chronology of the famous philosophical writers has 
been appended here and it has been affirmed that the composition 
or redaction of the Nyaya Darina took place not far in point 
of time from the beginnings of Vfjfianavada and hence about 300 
A.D. and that Vatsyayana was preceded by Vasubandhu, and the 
former himself preceding Dignaga must have lived about 400 a.d. 

R. Pick, — Kurze Liste der Kielhorri schen Inschriften Abklatscke, The 
author gives a short list of the impressions of inscriptions of the 
late Dr. Kielhorn. (B. K. G.) 
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CORRECTION SLIP 


( Indian Historical quarterly, voi. ni ) 


P. 376, fn. I. read 
P* 377 » 1 * 6 read It would 
be as much gratuitous to infer 
from this 

P. 385, II. 28ff. read The com- 
mentators 

F. 386, fn. II. I ; 6 read Kuntaka 
P. 387, 1, 13 read past in the 
7th century A. D. 

V. 389, 1 , 14 read Bengal 
P. 628, 1. 25 delete hyphen 


/or 

for It seems from this 


for The Gau^a commentators 
for Kuntala 

for past (7th century A. D.) 
for Bengali 
















